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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook 1s not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed 1n the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


The Cost per Pupil. 

According to the official figures issued by the Board 
of Education, the cost of educating a child in a public 
elementary school amounts оп the average to 
[11 15s. 10d. This sum represents the result when 
central schools and similar places of instruction are 
taken into account, since these. rank at present as 
elementary schools. In secondary schools maintained 
by local authorities the average cost per pupil is £27 4s., 
but this amount includes £7 17s., the average fee paid 
for each pupil. We see, therefore, that we are investing 
about £12 a year in the early training of every voung 
citizen who attends public elementarv schools, and 
about £20 a year in the further training of each of those 
who attend State secondary schools. The children who 
are educated elsewhere are paid for by their parents, 
aided by endowments and private benefactions. Despite 
our common use of such phrases as “the national 
system of education," our State contribution to the cost 
of schools retains its old character of public assistance. 
Albeit less avowedly than in former years, we still treat 
our State grants and our local subsidies for education 
as devices for helping “ the children of the labouring 
poor.” We are slow in realizing that the education 
of a nation's children is no more a matter of public 
philanthropy than the defence of its territory. 


Education and Poor Relief. 


Let us suppose that we were able to take a broader 
view of our national responsibility, and rid ourselves 
of the false notion that our civic help in education is 
restricted mainly to the labouring poor and their children. 
We might then adopt a wholly different policy in the 
matter of State aid. At present we have a plan not 
unlike that followed by a Board of Guardians in dispens- 
ing aid to paupers. The object of their attentions is 
supposed to enter the poor law institution, or workhouse, 
as it was called until lately. He may obtain outdoor 
relief, it is true, but the principle is that the destitute 
citizen must seek the shelter of the place appointed for 
his needs. Similarly the parent who desires to use our 
svstem of national relief in education must send his 
child to a school which receives State or municipal aid, 
or both. If he desires to send his child to another 
school, outside the range of appointed institutions, he 
must pay the whole cost of this education, save for such 
help as he may obtain from the school endowments. 
Meanwhile the tax-gatherer and the rate-collector are 
extracting from him a contribution towards the State 
system, which he does not use. He cannot obtain 
even outdoor relief in educating his children, 


The Basis of Grants. 

It mav, of course, be said that the citizen is compelled 
to pay the poor rate, although he neither uses the work- 
house nor seeks relief from the Guardians. This is 
true, and it serves only to emphasize the resemblance 
between our poor law system and our educational 
system. Yet the enterprise of relieving distress is 
whollv different from that of educating our young 
citizens. In the former we are applying a poultice, and 
in the latter we should be supplying nutriment. The 
interest of the State demands the proper education of 
every child, and it is therefore right that every parent 
should be entitled to the help of the State without being 
compelled to send his child to a particular institution. 
All that the State should demand is proof that the child 
is being properly educated. Hence the basis of grants 
should be the child and the school, and all parents, rich 
or poor, should receive from the State a contribution 
towards the cost of educating their children. The 
principle is already accepted in the income-tax allowance 
made for each child who is in whole-time attendance 
at a place of education. Extend this principle to all 
parents, and leave everybody free to select for his 
children the kind of school he desires for them, leavirig 
him to supplement the uniform State grant as he may 
be inclined. 


Some Advantages. 

The advantages which would follow from the scheme 
of personal grants are not directly confined to education. 
The heaviest burden upon industry in many districts 
is the local rate, and often the heaviest item in the 
rate is education. Income-tax is also a burden, but the 


manufacturer pays this according to his income, whereas 


he must pay the rates, whether he makes a profit or a 
loss on the years working. The local charges for 
education are highest in the poorest districts, and there 
is an acknowledged need for adjustment. In practice 
it would be found that the total cost of education to 
public funds would be less than at present, because 
most parents, including many who now send their 
children to free schools, would be ready to add some- 
thing to their grant from the State in order to send their 
children to schools of their choice. Diversity of types 
in schooling would be encouraged. We could have 
more small schools in place of the present over-large 
Council schools, which are built to keep down the 
running costs. Local authorities would be charged only 
with the duty of building schools where these were 
required to supplement other efforts. The long-standing 
and seemingly insoluble religious difficulty would be out- 
flanked, for it would be possible for any religious body 
to arrange for the pooling of grants among its members 
for the purpose of conducting their own schools. 
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The Future of Burnham Scales. 


The dispute in Carmarthenshire, now happily settled 
with the aid of Lord Burnham, serves to remind us that 
the salary scales now operative will be open to revision 
some three years hence. The Carmarthenshire settle- 
ment involves a breach in the principle of “опе authority, 
one scale," for it gives sanction to the payment of 
different scales in rural and urban districts under the 
same authority. The next few years will probably see 
the establishment of many central schools, and already 
it is suggested that teachers in these schools should 
have a salary scale of their own, intermediate between 
those of secondary and elementary schools. This 
kind of arrangement will bring many difficulties. A 
simpler plan would be to have a basic scale for all 
qualified teachers, with additions according to special 
responsibility. Thus a qualified teacher would receive 
a basic salary as such, but if he had the responsibility 
of directing the teaching of a special subject in. a school 
he would receive extra payment. Similarly, a head 
teacher would receive the basic salary, plus additional 
pay according to the size of the school under his care. 
The practice of allotting salaries according to types of 
schools is unsound in principle. There are graduate 
teachers in elementary schools who are instructing 
children of thirteen and upwards, but receiving salaries 
lower than those paid to non-graduates in secondary 
schools witH pupils of the same age or even younger. 


The Professional View. 


The state of things just described is clearly incompat- 
ible with the aim expressed in phrases about the 
unification of the teaching profession. We have now 
several categories of teachers, and in effect there is one 
profession of elementary school teaching, another of 
secondary school teaching, another of technical school 
teaching, and a fourth of university teaching. In only 
one of these is it considered necessary or even desirable 
that the teachers should have any training for their 
work. For the rest it is considered that no equipment 
is required beyond a reasonable knowledge of the 
subject or subjects to be taught. The technique of 
communicating this knowledge to pupils is thought to 
be either a matter of inspiration or too trivial for serious 
study. Yet we demand that the Harley Street specialist 
shall have the same preliminary training as the panel 
doctor. We cannot secure true unification in the teach- 
ing profession until we have agreed generally that all 
teachers should be required to spend some time in 
considering the principles and methods of teaching. 
This does not mean that everybody must attend a 
training college. The necessary training may be 
obtained in other ways, but nobody should be regarded 
as a properly-equipped member of the teaching pro- 
fession who has not been trained for the work. We shall 
always have categories of teachers, but all should have 
some accepted minimum of professional qualification. 
Those who are so qualified should be admitted to the 
Official Register of Teachers, and thereby become 
entitled to pavment on the basic scale, wherever they 
are working. 
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Deafness in School. 

According to the recently-issued Report on the 
Health of the School Child, there were 16,537 defects 
of hearing among the children examined. This result 
is better than the one shown after a test of school children 
in the State of New York, where defective hearing was 
found in 1.5 per cent. of the children examined. Never- 
theless, there is far more partial deafness in our schools 
than is generally realized. The National Institute for 
the Deat has performed a useful service by issuing a 
circular drawing the attention of teachers and school 
authorities to the importance of early diagnosis and 
treatment of deafness. It is suggested that practice in 
lip-reading should be given as an aid to those who are 
partially deaf in order to supplement their imperfect 
hearing. The Institute has also drawn up a series of 
tests of hearing power. These are intended for the use 
of teachers, and a copy may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed envelope to the office of the Institute, 
at 2, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. The tests are 
excellent for their purpose, and should be known to all 
teachers, for it is not uncommon to find boys and girls 
who are gravely handicapped in their school work by 
reason of defects in hearing of which thev are them- 
selves unaware or unwilling to speak. 


Universities and School Books. 

It has been suggested that books for use in schools 
shall be chosen by a board or committee of selectors 
made up of university teachers. It may be hoped that 
this novel proposal will find no favour with the Consulta- 
tive Committee, which is at present engaged in preparing 
a report on the supply of books for elementary schools. 
Apparently the teachers in these schools are not fit to 
be entrusted with the choice of books for their pupils. 
Apart from the inevitable restrictions as to expenditure, 
thev are already subject, in some districts, at any rate, 
to the restraint of being compelled to choose books from 
a list approved by the local authority. Yet it is evident 
that there should be the closest possible correlation 
between the teacher's methods and the books used 
by the pupils. If the teacher is compelled to use books 
which are out of harmony with his purpose, that purpose 
must either be abandoned or modified. If, as is some- 
times suggested, there are teachers who yield over 
readily to the blandishments of publishers and their 
agents, the remedy may be found in giving such weak- 
lings the benefit of further instruction in educational 
method. It will hardly be found in a device which 
relieves them from responsibility, while imposing a 
handicap on their more efficient colleagues. Nor will 
it be found in the device of using university teachers to 
select books for children, for the average university 
don is quite unable to understand the difficulties of the 
beginner, 
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JOHN FLORIO. 
Shakespeare’s Living Dictionary ? 


By S. T. H. PARKES. 


In Madame de Chambrun’s recently published study, 
"Shakespeare:  Actor-Poet," a vivid and arresting 
personality is revealed to English readers, odd blend of 
pedantry and sound scholarship, Leicester's protégé 
and Southampton's resident professor—'' Resolute ” 
John Florio. 


Florios forbears меге “ Florentine," of literary 
aptitude. His parents were religious refugees in this 
country of the reformed faith, but circumstances, possibly 
the further repressions under Mary Tudor, had sent 
them back to the Continent. There, in 1553, Giovanni 
was born, eleven years before Shakespeare ; and there, 
though in what schools or universities is still a subject 
of debate, he received his “ monumental education.” 
He came to London in early manhood, and in April, 
1578, issued his first publication, “ A Conversation 
Manual for the use of gentlemen or merchants desirous 
of learning the Italian tongue." The manual comprises 
“Necessary Rules, as it were a Grammar, very profitable 
for all such as delight in the Italian Tongue . . . trans- 
lated . . . out of divers and sundry of the best Italian 
authors and poets." With grammar and colloquial 
exercises are interwoven topical allusions whose live- 
liness and point exhibit Florio as an excellent teacher. 
"Three hundred fine proverbs” are included in the 
manual. To appear “а good wit ” it is useful to illus- 
trate a remark by a well-chosen aphorism ; for, says 
Florio, “ Proverbs are the pith, the proprieties, the 
proofs, the purities, the elegancies, as the commonest 
so the commendablest phrases of a language. To use 
them is a grace, to understand them is a good." 


For his “ First Fruits," as the work was entitled, 
Florio secured the patronage of the Earl of Leicester, 
under whose influence. he obtained a tutorship in the 
French and Italian tongues at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Authorized at length, in 1589, “ to wear the gown," he 
passed, a full-fledged doctor, into the service of Shake- 
speare's patron, Henry Wriothesley. Under the roof of 
this brillant Cambridge graduate, he continued, as 
resident professor, after Wriothesley had attained his 
majority and become Earl of Southampton. The patron's 
enthusiasm for outdoor sports—not less than for 
literature and art—for tennis, and also for cards and dice 
and the Playhouse, is faithfully reflected in Florio's 
“Second Fruits," published in 1591, which abounds 
in references to those diversions. А “Dialogue of 
Courtesy " between friends recalls the courtly converse 
of Shakespeare's gentlemen ; and the phrase, “ It is 


labour lost to speak of love," probably suggested the- 


title of one of Shakespeare's earlier plays. Supplementary 
to these manuals Florio also compiled two Italian- 
English dictionaries, “ The World of Words." But his 
chief title to fame was his admirable translation, the 
earliest introduction to English readers, of Montaigne's 
“ Essays." In 1598, five years before their printing, 
one who had access to the MS. declared: “ Montaigne 
speaks now good English ; the work is done by a man 
who is more beholding to nature for his wit than for his 
face," The translation, though indeed a labour of love, 


proved arduous. Friends, he exclaims, '' without pity 
commanded me on, kept me in heart like a cannibal 
captive fattened against my death—often crying 
° Coragio ' and ca! са !—I sweat, I wept, but I went 
on." 

Florio laboured during these years under discouraging 
circumstances. His great patron, Southampton, to 
whom he remained loyal, was under sentence of death ; 
but by the time the “ Essays " were printed, with King 
James's accession, the tide had turned. Southampton, 
restored to royal favour and grateful to those who had 
remained true during the period of his eclipse, obtained 
for Florio the appointment of Groom of the Chamber and 
Reader to the Queen. He died at Fulham of the plague 
in 1625, leaving to his wife his English books and to 
Lord Pembroke, his last patron, a collection of three or 
four hundred rare volumes in Spanish, French, and 
Italian. 

Touching the so-called “ mystery of Shakespeare's 
acquirements," an interesting question is raised by his 
latest biographer: was John Florio "the forgotten 
link which connects Shakespeare with both the French 
and Italian Renaissance? " Their personal inter- 
course, if not always friendly, may be reasonably con- 
jectured. That the two were familiar with each other's 
writings seems certain. More than forty proverbs found 
in the plays were taken from Florio’s manuals. “ First 
Fruits," antedating any creation of Shakespeare's by at 
least ten years, contains fifteen proverbs which their com- 
piler declared to be Englished for the first time, and which 
Shakespeare adopted or paraphrased. It is suggested 
that in many of the plays are indications that the author 
was “* іп close touch with an etymologist and heard much 
talk about current definitions and synonyms." Words 
of Shakespeare's own coining, derived from Italian and 
French roots, may be traced in some instances to Florio's 
dictionary. Thus, palliament from pallia, а cloak. 
Bezonian, from Bisognosi; defined in the dictionary as 
“© new levied soldiers, such as come needy to the wars ” 
—which tallies with Pistol's exclamation, ‘‘ Great men 
oft die by vile bezonians." In “ Love's Labours Lost," 
Shakespeare uses one of Florio's proverbs in Italian 
(from “ Second Fruits ”), the significance of which was 
apparent to eighteenth century critics, though later 
authorities would seem to have lost the scent. 

'. Florio: Venitia, chi non ti vede non ti pretia... 

(Venice, he who seeth thee not praiseth thee not.) 

Shakespeare: I may say of thee as the Traveller 
doth of Venice: (Venetia, Venetia, chi non ti vede 
non ti pretia. Old Mantuan, who understandeth thee 
not, loves thee not.) 

Of more than forty parallel passages in Florio's 
" Montaigne " and in Shakespeare, the most striking 
analogies are found in “ Hamlet," “ Macbeth," “ Julius 
Casar," “ King Lear," and “ The Tempest." It would 
seem then that Florio's scholarship and enthusiasm had 
much to do with Shakespeare's early trend from Ovid 
and Plutarch to the Italian Renaissance, and his later 
familiarity with the thought of Montaigne. Did learned 
instructor ever win a loftier fame ? 
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AT THE CASEMENT. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD TUSCANY. 


BY 


LORD GORELL. 


1. 


Simone and Selvaggia knew 

Love's revelry of joy and woe : 

As flower to sun, Selvaggia grew 

To her Simone, centuries ago. 

He rode by stealth from castle set 

In cypress groves and reared on high ; 

She at a glimmering casement met 

Her house’s hatred secretly. 
“ Though all the world oppose," she said, 
“ Thee only will Simone wed." 


II. 


“ My father, Giovanni's wrath 
“ Lies heavy on us," mourned the тала. 
Simone answered, “ Straight the path 
‘ If he alone our love gainsaid. 
“Му brother is an evil man, 
“Не hateth Holy Church and me, 
“Не goeth about by ceaseless plan 
“То rob me of my life for thee. 
‘ Not father thine nor brother mine 
“ Shall make my lips thy love resign ! ” 


III. 


No maiden ever held so vare, 
As she, her lover's ecstasy 
Breathed out upon the midnight atr 
Beneath the casement. Suddenly 
The hour was rent: in tyrannous rage 
Between their loves her father stood : 
“ The Usimbard:, age on age, 
“ Have hated thy Manzecca brood ! ” 
“ Begone ! " he said. Simone cried, 
“ I go, yet will not be dented ! ” 


IV. 


Selvaggia, weeping, walked alone, 
She sighed the loveless evenings through, 
She heard the mocking night-winds moan, 
She hatled the day as darkness new. 
Simone came not through the gloom ; 
On casement and the cypressed way 
Her father's guard was lover's doom, 
And hope was terror—til the day 
Castruccio Castracani, lord 
Of Lucca’s might, on Florence warred, 


V 


Old Giovanni rode to fight 
For Florence and his own renown, 
And ever in the press a knight 
Before him fought with visor down. 
The unknown had but this device, 
A strip of sky-blue silk he wore 
Upon his shuttered helm, and thrice 
He Giovanni's life upbore. 
Vowed Giovanni, “ Ask of me 
“ Whate'er thou wilt, and it shall be ! ” 


VI. 


They rode together from the fray ; 
His visor down the knight still kept, 
Unknown until before them lay 
The castle where Selvaggia wept. 
Then from her casement she espied 
The helm whereon her token was 
Lift, and her father’s wonder cried— 
She saw the ancestral hatred pass. 
Ah, was there ever more delight 
To maiden than so blest a sight ! 


VII. 


Ring in the joy ! The castle keeps 
The feud forgot and festal cheer. 
On bridal morn Selvaggia peeps 
Shyly at sound of horseman dear : 
“О Jesu! Save! He is beset ! 
Three villains strike my lover dead ! 
'" His brother pays the jealous debt! 
“ And I am widowed ere I wed ! " 
White is she as her vobe, and lorn 
For evermore, that bridal morn. 


ж 
A 


VIII. 


The story runs she fled away ; 
And Usimbard: all are gone. 
But still (the contadini say) 
At eve a maiden, wild and wan, 
From casement in the ruined wall, 
When cypress mourns in northern blast, 
Her murdered lover doth recall, 
For ever watching on the past, 
That revelry of joy and woe 
She knew six hundred years ago. 
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FROM THE GREEN BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—The Green Box has been one of those household receptacles into which odd documents, pamphlets, 
and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the bookshelves and when 
ordinary drawers are full. My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of papers which have accumulated 


during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public service. 


The editor allows me to select 


from much that ts of small value, even to myself, some of my “ treasures " and to offer comments upon them in 
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A TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENT OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


It is strange how little available evidence there is of 
the way in which schools were conducted and children 
taught even in times comparatively recent. There are 
hints in official reports, it is true, and here and there an 
ancient reading book may be preserved and perhaps a 
copy book. But of the day to day procedure there is 
little record. The books of instructions, by Lancaster 
and his successors, by Wilderspin, Stowe, and the rest, 
tell us what the '' best" and “right” way to teach 
school was, much as the current manuals of teaching do. 
But they are too complete and perfect. Fiction is a 
dangerous and uncertain guide, though here and there 
— a light, usually unpleasant, upon the life of a 

ool. 

These reflections are suggested by the second document 
I take from the Green Box. It is a small exercise book, 
in which a student of Chester Training College, some 
seventy years ago, wrote careful summaries of his lectures 
and readings upon School Method. They are worth 
examining, these notes, because they describe a type of 
school teaching which has long since passed away. Let 
there be no mistake. There is no revelation of shocking 
conditions or of hopelessly stupid teaching. The reader 
of these notes does not leave them in a mood of pharisaical 
self-complacency. For the elementary school the student 
has in mind is a vigorous and businesslike place, and he 
writes with zest and genuine interest. Some of our own 
problems, sti] unsolved, are puzzling him as they puzzle 
us. The book gives an impression of quaintness only 
because what it describes is now becoming remote. 

It is dated by one piece of negative internal evidence. 
There is no mention of ' Standards." So it must have 
preceded Robert Lowe’s famous Code of 1862. In spite 
of all the restrictions imposed by the circumstances of 
the time, there is an air of freedom which one would 
hardly find after that fatal date. Science, geography, 
history, geometry, and perspective are among the sub- 
jects mentioned as naturally coming into the school. 
They were not then paid for as “ specific subjects," nor 
had this term been invented. At the beginning of the 
book is a model set of notes of a lesson on the flame of a 
candle, which are really first rate, and could be trans- 
planted verbatim into the most modern book on method. 
Though a good deal of attention is given to training in 
good habits, punctuality, cleanliness, and the like, and 
though the writer is at a Church of England College, the 
moral and religious side is not over emphasized. There 
is not a trace of the older idea which permeated the 
Bell and Lancaster Schools, especially the latter, that 
the main purpose of the school is to enable the children 
to read the Bible. Nor do the clergy and the Church 


appear except incidentally. The schoolmaster is а self- 
respecting person, clearly master in his own domain. 
The picture is an attractive one, there is no gainsaying it. 

For the most part the school in view is a boys' school, 
with boys from seven to thirteen. The notes do indeed 
include a summary of arguments on the staffing of mixed 
schools, which are held to be necessary in rural districts 
for reasons of economy: they are “common іп 
Scotland and Germany." There are “ best under a 
mistress, because “ (1) a mistress is more likely to be 
sympathetic with young children, who are generally 
the bulk of these schools ; (2) her services are cheaper ; 
(3) she can continue the intellectual and industrial 
education of the girls, which a master cannot." “ In 
such a school the master required an assistant for needle- 
work." “ Instruction is probably less efficient under а 
mistress, education probably less efficient under a 
master." There is no lack of candour here. 

The typical organization of a boys’ school is in three 
divisions, to which the name "sections" is given: 
“ standard " had not been invented, as has been said. 
The staff of such a school would consist of master, 
assistant, and pupil teachers. “ Each section may 
contain from forty to sixty children, who should be 
taught collective lessons together, but be separated into 
classes or drafts under junior p.t.'s or monitors for 
individual reading or repetition." Thus a class is merely 
a part of a “ section." What precisely a draft was does 
not appear, but from a note that Dr. Bell thought a 
class might contain thirty-six children and Lancaster 
held that it should have no more than nine, it may be 
guessed that “ draft ” was the name applied to the smaller 
group taught by monitors on the well-known Lancasterian 
or British plan. The class or draft is evidently for 
practice work in reading, arithmetic, and writing ; for 
“each class, however small, must have some head or 
leader, if only a monitor, whose business should be to 
see that all are engaged and to lead the movements, as 
marching.” 

When one remembers that the Lowe Code, in a very 
literal sense, standardized school organization, it is 
refreshing to read in these notes a careful discussion on 
classification. Separate classification for each subject 
is considered but regretfully rejected : sufficient “ teach- 
ing power " could not be “commanded.” An approxi- 
mation to this plan, which is evidently thought ideal, 
is suggested. The boys are to be graded for reading in 
one session and regraded for arithmetic in the other. 
“ Kindred subjects " to reading are to be taught on one 
half day, kindred subjects to arithmetic on the other. 
Scientific instruction, geometry, and perspective drawing 
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go with arithmetic, history and geography with reading, 
writing, religious instruction, and freehand drawing 
could be placed in either half dav, as convenient. In 
this sketch there is no paring down to the three R's, 
such as payment by results brought in its train. Grammar 
does not seem to be separated out as a subject: like 
repetition it was doubtless “ kindred " to reading. The 
curriculum as here suggested may fairly be called liberal, 
їп appearance and aim at least. We gather from 
Matthew Arnold’s reports that in the good schools it 
was liberal in the top classes before the iron standards 
were imposed. How far the “ kindred ” subjects extended 
down the school our student does not say: but as he 
does not specifically mention the upper sections at all 
in this connection, he leaves us to assume that the school 
as a whole were taught them, or at any rate the two older 
sections. Nor does he mention promotion or any annual 
examination and inspection. The truth probably is 
that in the three R's the stages were short and numerous. 
Boys passed from “class” to “class” or “ draft ” 
to “ draft ” as they mastered the piece of reading or 
arithmetic upon which the class was engaged. But 
scholars could not be regimented by clever classification 
then апу more than they can now. “Even with this 
arrangement," says our student, “ individuals will: be 
found to lag bebind a class in particular subjects when 
expedients must be used for securing their equal pro- 
gress, as, extra work in recreation hours, extra home- 
work, extra private drilling in school by special monitor, 
or systematic association with advanced class-fellow.”’ 
Some of these expedients would now be frowned upon, 
but the schoolmaster then had not quite so many 
vigilant critics. 

Nothing in the notes brings out the remoteness of the 
school of the period at which they were written more 
than an elaborate exposition of the “ tripartite 
arrangement." This is a method of schoo] management 
attributed to Canon Moseley, one of the ablest of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. It is contrasted with the 
"simultaneous arrangement " advocated by Stowe, 
by which a whole school was taught as one class. The 
tripartite plan is worth explaining at some length, 
for it enables us to sce a school of 1860 or so at work. 
As its name implies, the plan “ contemplates a threefold 
division of the room, the work, the children, and the 
teaching power." The three sections of the children 
have been already mentioned. The teachers are—at 
the best— master, assistant, and mistress. The room is 
tripartite, because it has a gallery for oral lessons, 
desks for silent work, the open floor for reading. “Тһе 
gallery, chiefly in charge of the master, is most convenient 
in a separate classroom, and mav be employed for oral 
lessons and such subjects as Scripture, grammar, geo- 
graphy, history, principles of reading and arithmetic, 
local common things, or for oral examination. The 
desks, chiefly under the assistant, for silent work as 
writing in its various applications, drawing, mapping, 
practice of arithmetic, committing to memory. The open 
floor, under the mistress, for practice of reading in classes 
or drafts such lessons as have been previously prepared 
in gallery. Each section of the children in succession 
occupies each part of the room, and is engaged on subjects 
proper to the locality under the proper teacher." There 
is organization for vou. If it is too well rounded, at any 
rate it is businesslike, and to some degree even ambitious. 
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Our careful student as usual tabulates advantages and 
leading objections. The arrangement affords “ suitable 
diversity of employment," gives opportunities for the 
“exposition of principles" as well as for individual 
practice. It brings each child into association with each 
adult teacher. The main objection is obvious at once: 
the master has to do all the talking, for normally he has 
the gallery lessons. He is to find relief by occasionally 
changing with the assistant. Тһе mistress does not 
seem to be thought equal to the task of gallery lessons 
even to the lowest section; she is clearly one of the 
class that would now be called “ unqualified,’ a sort of 
early supplementary teacher. The other objections are 
dismissed as trivial—the confusion involved in changing 
places. The children ought to change anyhow, and 
orderly movements must be enforced. Needlework 
in a mixed school upsets the beautiful simplicity of the 
scheme, but that cannot be helped. 

So we have a glimpse of the well-conducted school. 
The master is hard at work with a section in the gallery, 
going over the difficulties of reading, teaching a rule in 
arithmetic, giving a lesson in geography, or what not ; 
a pupil teacher perhaps looks on. The assistant, pre- 
sumably a man, probably an “ ех pupil teacher," takes 
another section in the desks where they write or draw, 
or sum, or commit something to memory. The mistress, 
again doubtless with p.t.’s to help, hears reading, 
repetition, tables, and the like with the third section 
divided into classes or drafts standing on the floor. 
It is to be hoped that the gallery is in a classroom as 
suggested. It is worth remarking that the idea of gallery 
lessons, of '' collective ” lessons was relativelv not very 
old. There is no provision for this kind of teaching in 
the earlier Lancasterian schools. It came originally, I 
conjecture, from Pestalozzi, by wav of the Scottish 
educationists. The size of the classes of Dr. Bell, thirty- 
six, arranged in three lines of twelve forming three sides 
of a square, helped, for Lancaster's small drafts of nine 
or so were entirely for drill purposes. The excellent 
notes on the candle, already reterred to, show that full- 
dress oral lessons were by 1860 a recognized part of 
school technique. The “ knell " of this kind of teaching 
is sometimes said to be “sounded " in the twentieth 
century. It was overdone, no doubt: but let modern 
innovators beware lest they condemn in too wholesale 
a fashion a mode of teaching which has done good 
service. '' Chalk and talk " after all have their place 
in good technique. 


(To be concluded in our February number.) 


Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, speaking on Educational 
administration at the Working Men’s College, Crowndale 
Road, St. Pancras, said that from 1870 to 1903 there 
were thirty-three Acts dealing with education. There 
were 318 local authorities responsible for education in 
the country, 173 of them having control only of 
elementary education. 


Though over £100,000 of the £750,000 fund aimed 
at by the University College of the South-West has been 
subscribed, it seems some way yet from reaching 
University status. Public interest, however, has been 
aroused, for the number of subscribers had increased 
from the 400 of October, 1926, to 4,800 last August. 
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CANADIAN FARMS FOR BRITISH BOYS. 


Bv E. L. CHICANOT. 


Author of ‘ The New Immigration," “ Maintaining the British Element in Canadian Farm Population," 
“ The Transformation of the West," etc. 


It is to be wondered whether British boys and their 
parents fully appreciate the new scheme which comes 
into force this spring through co-operation between the 
British and Canadian Governments. With vivid 
recollections of the haphazard manner in which before 
the war the young Englishman was permitted to come 
out to Canada and embark upon the pursuit of farming, 
the older generation is inclined to envy the youth of 
to-day whose path is so smoothed for him. Do British 
boys and their parents seeking for careers for them 
realize all that the new scheme means? Agricultural 
training under efficient supervision and subsequent 
help in actual farm establishment is now within the 
reach of practically every British boy. 

Canada has looked increasingly to British youth since 
the war, and has formulated many schemes to encourage 
and help their movement to the Dominion. Various 
have been the practical plans for farm training intro- 
duced, and the boy taken in competent hands right 
up to that point where he was fitted to make a start 
upon an establishment of his own. Неге, however, 
he was left to fend for himself, and it was because the 
issue beyond this was uncertain that people responsible 
for sons or wards hesitated. Now the entire path to 
farm establishment has been paved by means of the 
co-operative scheme which comes into operation on 
April Ist. 

Within the next ten years 5,000,000 dollars will be 
expended jointly by the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments in assisting British youth to take up farms in 
Canada on their own account. All the young men 
who in the post-war years have come to Canada to be 
trained as farm workers, between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty, as well as those who will come in the future, 
will be eligible to apply for the help offered before 
reaching the age of twenty-five. Provided they have 
saved approximately 500 dollars by the time they are 
twenty-one they can make application for an amount 
not exceeding 2,500 dollars towards the purchase of a 
farm and for stock and equipment. This puts the 
possibility of owning a Canadian farm within the reach 
of almost any British boy at a very early age. 

The application is very wide in scope. Many and 
varied have been the channels created by private 
organization for the movement to Canada of British 
youth, and their preparation for careers on the land. 
À good deal of the necessary groundwork had been done 
for the scheme shortly to come into effect. А policy 
has been inaugurated to enlist the active co-operation 
of all of the provinces of the Dominion under which 
youth are to be brought from the British Isles to become 
the charges jointly of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Each province coming into the scheme must set up 
and equip a training farm to be used as an assembly 
station. The Federal Government makes a cash grant 
of eighty dollars for every boy brought out under the 
scheme, this money going towards the payment of the 
boy's passage and in part to the provinces for their 


assistance in his training. Boys are to be brought 
directly to the provincial farms, and from there gradually 
distributed among farmers for training. The Federal 
Government, through its Land Settlement Board, will 
carefully supervise the boys on farms, its officials paying 
them visits periodically. Several provinces have already 
come into the scheme, and without doubt all will have 
come in by the opening of spring. The facilities, which 
in the past have been very limited, will thus be very 
considerably expanded. 

Schemes evolved for a preliminary agricultural 
training for youth in England looking to farm careers in 
Canada have differed greatly from those for which 
Canada has been responsible. Such preparation in 
the British Isles has not unnaturally had to do almost 
solely with the unemployed and under privileged. Thus 
the Salvation Army has sent some hundreds of partially- 
trained young farm labourers to Canada in the past 
few years, and the Cossar Farms have been carrying 
on a valuable work for Scotland. Carfada, however, 
has had her eye on a different type of youth, and looks 
to securing and offering assistance to numbers of 


ambitious, educated boys who feel drawn to farming 


and to whom the Canadian prospects may appeal. 

The British Immigration and Colonization Association, 
organized some four years ago, has been doing a very 
valuable work in the transfer of a fine type of British 
youth, moving each year from the British Isles some 
hundreds of boys and distributing them from its hostel 
at Montreal to farms in Ontario and Quebec. Nearly 
2,000 boys between the ages of fifteen and nineteen 
have been so moved, and 98% per cent. have, according 
to record, turned out successfully. The boys have 
saved about 20,000 dollars from their earnings, which 
has been placed in the banks to be turned over to them 
when the periods of supervision are over and they are 
considered sufficiently experienced to farm independ- 
ently. Through arrangements concluded last winter 
with the Overseas Settlement League the Association 
is planning to widen the scope of its work. It is to 
establish a training farm in Eastern Canada, and engage 
in the placing of boys on farms for training in the 
western as well as the eastern provinces. Applications 
from farmers for such boys have always exceeded the 
number of boys coming forward. 

The province of Ontario has for some time had a 
scheme for the same class of youth on its Vimy Ridge 
training farm, near Guelph, where is situated its agricul- 
tural college. This farm of 330 acres is equipped with 
all manner of modern farm machinery, including a 
tractor, and has a large herd of Holstein cattle and 
Yorkshire pigs. Accommodation has been provided 
for about sixty boys, and parties of this size brought 
out from England under the Empire Settlement Act 
are under contract to the provincial Department of 
Agriculture for three years. They are given a month's 
intensive training on arrival, and then placed with 
farmers whom the authorities are satisfied will help 
them in every way. The;Department undertakes to 
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keep them in farm positions for three years, at the end 
of which time, should a boy with the necessary capital 
wish to establish himself, the Department lends him 
its advice. In the future, however, boys coming to 
the farm will be eligible for assistance under the new 
Government scheme. 

A revolutionary step in training youth for Canadian 
farms was taken a few years ago, when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in co-operation with Macdonald 
Agricultural College, Quebec, recruited by a campaign 
in the British Isles a number of boys graduating from 
the public and secondary schools, and moved them to 
Canada, giving them a practical and theoretical farm 
training at Macdonald College before placing theme 
under supervision upon selected farms in Ontario and 
Quebec to acquire further practical experience, with a 
view to acquiring farms on their own account. The 
success of the first group has increased the number of 
recruits each year, and later groups have proved equally 
successful. The farms upon which the students are 
placed are specially selected by the executive com- 
mittee, which considers the calibre of the farmer and the 
variety of farm activities followed. A boy desiring 
to follow a special branch of agriculture is sent to a 
farm which specializes in that branch. Boys are visited 
periodically by a professor of the college to ensure they 
are making progress. Such satisfaction have these 
youths given that the demand for their services is much 
greater than the supply available. After having spent 
two summers on farms and two winters at the college 
the students are considered to be fitted in a practical 
way to go on farms of their own. The first graduates 
of the scheme are about ready to launch out for them- 
selves, and will be eligible for the Government grant. 

A somewhat similar scheme is that devised by the 
Minister of Agriculture for Alberta, an Englishman, 
and known after him as the “ Hoadley Scheme." 
Thtough co-operation with the Overseas Settlement 
Board, 150 young men of good education were brought 
out to be trained at the agricultural school at Vermillion 
in that province. Throughout the autumn and winter 
they. received a practical and theoretical agricultural’ 
course, which enabled them to start work in the spring 
upon farms where employment was found for them 
by the provincial Government. Experience with the 
initial group was so satisfactory that other groups have 
been brought out and spread over the province's agri- 
cultural schools. A number are in training at the 
present time, and many graduates of the scheme are 
working upon farms in various parts of Alberta, who will 
in the spring be eligible to apply for assistance in 
establishing farms of their own. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of immigration 
in Canada during the post-war period, and the general 
effort towards agricultural population building, has been 
the increasingly wide and profound appreciation of the 
qualities of British youth. An English boy comes to 
Canada in his most formative years, ready to embark 
upon the sea of life, and full of energy and enthusiasm. 
He is plastic and ready to learn, without the discourage- 
ment of past failures, and with the memory of no 
mistakes to overcome. He is the best possible raw 
material for Canada’s needs likely to give the best 
account of himself, and to be of the greatest value to 
the country. In marked contrast to their attitude 
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before the war, when Canadian farmers were inclined 
to be impatient at the inexperience of British youth, 
there is an expressed anxiety to take willing boys and 
do the utmost to turn them into efficient men, capable 
of becoming producing farmers and national assets. 

Accordingly Canada has been making it increasingly 
easy for such youths to enter upon farm training. They 
have been able to take advantage of the greatly reduced 
ocean and railway passage rates, and schemes for their 
absorption into farm training have developed. Now 
the Governments have taken hold, widely extending the 
scope of the movement and offering all that could be 
reasonably expected in the way of assistance in securing 
a farm when a youth has shown himself sufficiently 
experienced. It can now be definitely said that a 
Canadian farm is within the reach of almost any British 
boy desiring to acquire one. 

The broad idea follows the general policy in land 
settlement which has been adopted and closely adhered 
to in Canada since the end of the war. No new colonist, 
not even if possessed of adequate capital for immediate 
establishment, or equipped with farm experience 
acquired in other countries, is encouraged to set out for 
himself on a Canadian farm until he has served a term 
of apprenticeship as a worker and thoroughly studied 
the methods of Canadian farming. The advantages of 
youthful movement are obvious, however. Coming 
straight from school, or early after graduation, a boy 
more easily drops into Canadian ways and more rapidly 
learns all that is necessary of Canadian farming, while 
under the new scheme he will be able to make a much 
earlier start upon a farm of his own towards independence 


and prosperity. 


SONNET FROM THE FRENCH. 
(After Joachim du Bellay.) 
BY 
GILBERT PASS. 


If in eternal time our mortal days 
Less than they seem should be; 1] as they go 
The speeding years pursue our days that show 

No hope of glad return, for all decays : 

О, my imprisoned soul, what then dismays ? 
Are you content with darkness that you know 
Admits no light, 1f you can fly and so 

May seek that home that all our grief repays? 
There ts the good that every soul admires, 

There is true love, there pleasure has tts place, 
There the repose that everyone destres 

There, O, my soul, when heavenly frelds you 

ace, 
Tn you will know the thought that now 
inspires, 

How Beauty rules this world that I embrace. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT. 


PERSPECTIVE IN HISTORY TEACHING. 
By W. E. Urwick, М.А. (late H.M. Inspector of Schools). 


The Board of Education has recently issued a report 
on the teaching of history in certain London Elementary 
Schools. That report has set me and no doubt many 
others interested in the subject thinking, and I propose 
in this short article to think aloud and quite informally. 
I do not want so such to convince my readers, for there 
is no one royal road to success in teaching this or. any 
other subject ; I want to get them to face anew some 
quite simple and fundamental questions and make up 
their minds about them. The teaching in the London 
school reviewed in the report is probably not worse, it 
may be better, than in other elementary schools in 
London or elsewhere. The task is not peculiar to 
elementary schools—it is common to all schools, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and private, which undertake education 
between 114 and 14 or 15. All are groping their way 
in this subject; all teachers, if they are frank, are 
dissatisfied. When, after a year or so of painstaking 
work on their part and apparent interest and activity 
on their pupil’s part, they come to test their work by the 
paper of their own setting, all are dismayed by the crop 
of tares which they reap with their very scanty harvest. 
Why is it so and what is wrong ? 

First of all, what is it we are aiming at and why should 
we teach history at all? Is it that it is somehow dis- 
graceful not to have a bowing acquaintance with great 
names, from Abraham to Napoleon? If so the task is 
easy. Shall we make a list, get a book which includes 
them and read it and re-read it with our flock ? It won't 
do, I answer; first of all, because that is not history, 
but a personal corner of it; and, secondly, because it 
belongs to the childhood stage before twelve years old, 
which is in this matter far excellence the age of bowing 
acquaintance. Children want to build an imaginative 
picture of their world, and people it with some great 
ones of the past. Boys and girls—adolescents (horrid 
word)—are or ought to be putting away childish things. 
It is no bowing acquaintance they want in any subject, 
but the real thing. To fob them off with any substitute 
is to keep them children just when they are reaching 
out to a higher plane of mentality. You can't keep 
them children in body, therefore it is positively harmful 
to keep them children in mind. No, emphatically, it is real 
history that we want. Why? Is it to make them patriotic 
citizens ? It is so easy for the British born to be patriotic. 
Teach something of British history and you may leave 
patriotism to look after itself. A delusive and dangerous 
aim, to teach patriotism. The world to-day is too 
full of an aggressive patriotism bred of national pride 
or prejudice and brooding wrongs. The task of history 
is not to teach patriotism but moderate it and draw, if 
possible, its poison fangs. 


History teaching ought to aim at helping boys and: 


girls to understand their world. In order to do so it 
gives them their first practice in thinking historically. 
It aims at cultivating a htstortc sense. As children your 
flock took the great buzzing complicated world about 
them for granted, and wisely occupied themselves with 
their own affairs. As adolescents, that attitude ought 
to fade and does do so unless the teacher artificially 
keeps it alive ; a new attitude reaching out to grasp and 


understand takes its place. Further, it is not possible 
to understand any institution, custom, event, or thing, 
without first looking at it carefully as it is and then asking 
how it came to be so. What will it become? You may 
speculate, but if you are looking at the world of to-day, 
there is always a doubt. But if you are looking at the 
past, there is little doubt ; you can follow on and make 
sure. 

` In this training of the historic sense we are always 
on safer ground with facts, things, customs, and institu- 
tions than with people. Look for a moment at the vast, 
cumulative, complicated environment of the present 
and ask wherein does it differ from the environment of 
any period of the past, the Reformation, the Norman 
Conquest, Ancient Greece. Does it differ most in people 
or in things, conditions of life and circumstance? The 
answer is clear and inevitable ; things, conditions, and 
circumstance. 

In the six thousand years over which the field of history 
extends human nature has changed little if at all. Ulysses 
and Penelope are as human as Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
Nor is there any sound ground for supposing that the 
men and women of to-day are stronger either in mind or 
body than men and women of the past. The span of 
history is too short to trace the growth of man. Man is 
very old upon the earth. Of course your flock want to 
understand men and women. They are always at work 
on that task in school and out. They are always prac- 
tising their moral judgment on human nature, and are 
very shrewd in their judgment. Their difficulty in 
understanding their world is not with people but 
emphatically with things, conditions, and circumstance, 
by which they see people enmeshed as victims rather 
than masters. What then? Will you in your history 
lessons lay the emphasis on things and circumstance 
or people? Should you not lay most emphasis where 
your flock have most difficulty ? How else can history 
teaching fulfil its function of throwing light and meaning 
on the present. 

Too many history lessons of to-day call up from the 
past a great figure, William the Conqueror, Becket, 
Joan of Arc ; look at some of their doings and dismiss 
them. Why they are summoned out of the past, what 
they stood for in their world ; how, if at all, they affect 
us to-day—all that is nebulous or non-existent. It is 
а vain thing to try to teach history in а vacuum. What 
can boys and girls do with such jejune material but 
pass judgments of like and dislike, praise or blame, and 
get perhaps a passing thrill from the dramatic? Oh, yes! 
it may be quite pleasant, even for the moment interesting, 
rather priggish, but in the long run almost worthless, 
and soon forgotten. Forgotten because there was nothing 
to hold it together, worthless because it threw no beam 
of light on the problem of understanding the present, 
and made no definite picture of the past. 

It is easy to be critical and destructive. I hear the 
question, “ What do you want us to do?" Taking a 
good deal for granted—on which much might be said— 
let me endeavour to tell you, quite definitely and simply. 
Let us suppose that you are undertaking with your class 
in one year’s work, “ Outlines.of.English History from 
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1066-1500.” 
about World History. I select this period merely 
because it is so often chosen. 

1.—This is what I suggest to the teacher before he 

starts to teach : 

(a) Makeas concrete а picture as you can of conditions 
at your starting point; for without a clear and 
concrete starting point, the task is foredoomed 
to fail. Your picture ought to answer such 
questions as these: ‘‘ What was the population 
of England then? how distributed? where 
thickest? What that of France, Normandy ? 
Since landownership meant wealth and power, 
what of land tenure—what of king, lord, and 
Church as landowners? of villeins? Of what 
races were the inhabitants of England? How 
came the Normans to France? Invaders all 
Normans? What of London? size? had it 
a bridge? a tower? a cathedral? a Bishop? 
What of armies ? how raised and fed and armed ? 
What of court and noble life? castles? what of 
peasant life? of the village and its occupations ? 
What of towns? had they walls? any Univer- 
sities ? any schools? monasteries? Any Navy? 
any foreign trade? banks? moneylenders ?—— 
Need I go on? The answer to such questions as 
these make up the concrete starting point. With- 
out it the teacher himself is trying to think in 
a vacuum. In that case how can be expect 
to succeed ? 

(b) When this task is done, let the teacher turn his 
eyes on his goal 1500 and answer the same and 
similar questions then. A host of similarities 
and contrasts spring up as you take the second 
picture and hold it up against the first. There is 
only space here to hint at them in outline. As 
to England, population has doubled, despite 
the Black Death. Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
come into the picture, each in a different way. 
England has two universities (many in Europe), 
the land is studded with great Cathedrals, there 
are hundreds of monasteries and nunneries, some 
strong and earnest, many poor, some corrupt. 


There are Dominicans and Franciscans, among . 


others. What of castles, the manor, the freeholder 
the villein ? What of Assizes and Justices of the 
Реасе? What of Parliament with Lords (fewer 
of them) and Commons? What of towns with 
craft and merchant guilds? There is a London 
Bridge and a Steelyard of the Hansa—a great 
export trade with wool staplers and merchant 
adventurers and Italian merchants. An age of 
crusading has come and gone, and the Pope can't 
get up a crusade against the Turk, who is in 
Constantinople and holds the Balkans and half 
Hungary, and is soon to conquer Egypt. An age 
of chivalry is passing, for knights are no longer 
supreme in war, the professional soldier has 
arrived. Have these two left no permanent 
legacy to the world of to-day? Can we find it ? 
The world is round instead of flat, and Behaim 
has made the first globe. All Africa and the 
Indies and Cathay are in it, and it includes the 
West Indies, and is beginning to include America. 
Nations have arisen, Portugal, Spain, France, 


I say nothing about the choice, nothing 
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England. The Great Church is still supreme in 
doctrine, and the world is full of grumbling 
complaint at its worldliness, simony, extortion, 
and extravagance, and the Popes have a princely 
luxurious Court and just beginning to build St. 
Peter’s. Lastly, there are gunpowder, arabic 
numbers, real arithmetic, paper, and printing, 
the compass and the quadrant to reckon with. 

(c) The teacher who sees these two, starting point 
and goal, clearly, sees also his task ; it is to make 
his class see to some extent how the one turns into 
the other. 

It may be objected that this is asking too much of the 
teacher. Is it really too much to ask that he should 
know some history concretely before he starts to teach ? 
His pictures will, of course, be imperfect, but an imper- 
fect picture is a great deal better than none. An 
intelligent person could construct two quite serviceable 
pictures in about twenty evenings' work from four or 
five well-chosen books. 

(4) When you have constructed these two pictures, 
you have at once a historical perspective of a 
very reliable kind. How does it work? Let us 
again illustrate from the period selected. Let 
us suppose that by contrasting goal and starting 
point the teacher has made a list (and it will be 
a long one) of the topics that jump to the eye: 
(1) There are some that affect the whole world, 

e.g., decline of chivalry, growing race for 

wealth, shift away from the monastic ideal, 

the Black Death, the list of inventions at the 

end of 1(b) . These cannot in any case be 
- neglected. 

(2 Among those affecting chiefly England, there 

are some which are beacon lights on the world 
of to-day. These leap to the eye when we 
compare 1500 with the present ; e.g., Ireland, 
Wales, Cathedrals, assizes, justices of the peace, 
cornland turning into grazing land.  Parlia- 
ment of two Houses, representative method 
of selection. All classes English-speaking, 
Chaucer, etc. Let these be placed in a list 
by themselves. 
Make a third list of topics not falling into 
(1) and (2). You may or may not have time 
for them. It will contain much political 
intrigue, most wars and rebellions, much 
personal detail of kings and their families. 

I would ask you to note that in making these 
lists you use these forms of perspective: (a) 
that which arrives by contrasting goal and 
starting point ; (5) that which arrives from world 
importance ; (c) that which consists in comparing 
your period as a whole with the present. 

These forms of perspective are fundamental in history 
and therefore in history teaching. I have illustrated 
them from one period only, but they are applicable 
equally to all periods. Unless the teacher not only uses 
them himself, but gets his class to use them, he cannot 
train a historic sense, nor does his work throw light on 
the present. I submit that qur neglect of them, or only 
confused and halting use of them, is the main reason 
why  work—very  painstaking work 
disappointing. 


° 
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often—is so 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE ARE THE “ LIVE" TEACHERS? 


By ' PUBLISHER.” 


Where are teachers alive and progressive, and where 
are they reactionary and torpid? Every educational 
publisher wants to know the answer to this question, 
and a reply becomes increasingly difficult to find. 
Orders give no clue ; with London booksellers supplying 
north country schools, the eastern districts perhaps 
obtaining their requirements from Leeds or Leicester. 

So acute did this problem become for the firm with 
which I am connected that a systematic investigation 
of the facts in its possession was set on foot. Significant 
figures were obtained, based on travellers’ reports, 
applications for specimens, teachers’ letters, known 
orders, and educational exhibitions, graded according 
to their implications, and related to the numbers of 
teachers in each authority for secondary education. 
The results were given a percentage figure, and sub- 
sequent records have served to prove that the original 
general grading was well founded. 

At the head, not unnaturally, came the areas con- 
taining the university towns of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Cambridgeshire, the majority of whose secondary schools 
are in the town of Cambridge itself, was placed first 
with an “efficiency factor ” of 108.10 per cent.; the 
county borough of Oxford second (105.10 per cent.). 
Next in order, respectively, were Hudderstield, Halifax, 
Bath, Blackpool, Northamptonshire, and Somerset, 
all of which obtained over 70 per cent. At the foot were 
Wigan, Tynemouth, Rochdale, West Hartlepool, and 
Huntingdonshire. The County of London was low, 
nearly at the bottom of the list ; on a separation of the 
boroughs Lambeth and Hampstead came first (74.47 
per cent. and 47.20 per cent. respectively), and Islington 
and Kensington last. The larger towns, curiously enough, 
displayed almost uniform lowness of place, with the 
exception of those already mentioned and Wakefield ; 
the majority, including Manchester, Bradford, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Derby, and Preston, were under 20 per cent. 
On the whole, the purely rural districts came high ; 
Rutland, West Sussex, Shropshire, Kesteven, and 
Oxfordshire were all over 50 per cent. The areas con- 
taining large towns which are not county boroughs came 
fairly high. 

Nine areas obtained over 70 per cent., three between 
60 per cent. and 70 per cent., fifteen between 50 per cent. 
and 60 per cent., twenty-four between 40 per cent. and 
50 per cent., thirty-seven between 30 per cent. and 40 
per cent., twenty-eight between 20 per cent. and 30 per 
cent., twenty-four between 10 per cent. and 20 per cent., 
and ten below 10 per cent. 

Grading by districts and not authorities showed the 
south-eastern group (Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, with 
the county boroughs in each included) to be easily first, 
followed by the West Midlands (Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, and 
Worcestershire). The worst two were the northern 
group (Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
land), and the Home Counties (London, Bucks, Berkshire, 
and Middlesex). The other districts, the names of which 
describe them sufficiently, were in order: Eastern, 
South-Western, East Midlands, North Midlands, and 
Central Northern. 


HUMOUR AND HAPPINESS IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 


By L. M. Honor GELL. 


Cause and effect are not understood at the age of 
eight and less; there is no “ learning because it is good 
to know," or studying for examinations. The child 
learns for one, or both, of two reasons—to please himself 
and to please his teacher. 

All small children are athirst for information, which 
is very natural, though at times it is somewhat of a 
nuisance to the grown-up who is bombarded with 
seemingly endless queries (especially if one is ignorant 
of the correct answer!) The little boy who, when 
forbidden to ask any more questions, said: “ But, 
Daddy, what ts a question ? ” is a typical example. 

But human nature is very much the same all through 
life, and once the novelty of “ lessons ” has worn off, 
the interest in them begins to flag. Then it is that the 
mental atmosphere, so to speak, of the schoolroom 
plays such an important part. This is created by, 
and depends entirely on, the teacher. 

An important factor is the way in which the children 
are reproved for carelessness or disobedience, for it can 
so easily become an atmosphere of gloom and repression, 
instead of the joyous, happy, busy one it should be. 

Besides the first thrill of going to school, most children 
are tremendously impressed with their teacher, and 
however tiresome and naughty they may be at home 
will respond to the slightest reproof. The tone of 
voice is often quite sufficient. A whole morning may 
be spoilt unnecessarily for some small child who has 
committed some trivial offence, not by the punishment 
or rebuke incurred, but by the way in which it was 
inflicted—a far more important consideration. 

Not that wrong-doing in any circumstances should 
be overlooked (nothing is worse than the sentimental, 
indefinite teacher, however charming she may be), 
but if a minor offence calls forth a severe and stern 
reproof, in what manner should real naughtiness, such 
as repeated disobedience, rudeness, etc., be treated ? 

Above all, should the teacher beware of nagging at 
the child? Just as the heavy hand on the rein gives 
the horse a hard mouth, so, in like manner, does the 
child become hardened. 

So much can be done if the children are reproved in 
what might be called the jolly and humorous manner, 
care being taken, of course, that nothing is said which 
might lessen the child's respect for the teacher. The 
contrast between trivial and more serious offences can 
thus be clearly shown. 

Naughty children nearly always have a sense of 
humour, and will not fail to appreciate it in their teacher. 
This applies, of course, to older children, too, in an even 
more marked degree. 

A small boy, who, in a fit of restlessness while learning 
his twice times table, began to throw his arms about, 
was very much amused on being told that he “ wasn't 
having a swimming lesson ! " But he stopped fidgeting 
and thought instead what a lovely, funny person Miss 
was ! 

Laughter and joy are the great heritages of childhood, 
and perfect discipline can only be maintained in a really 
happy atmosphere. 
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EDUCATION IN THE IRISH FREE STATE. 
By H. J. FELLS. 


When the Reform Parliament began to show its 
educational interest in England by grants in aid to 
private organizations it at the same time made grants 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the education of 
the poor. The disposal of this money was placed under 
the superintendence of the Commissioners of National 
Education. The difficulties of religious instruction were 
surmounted by the declaration of a principle which still 
holds at the present time. The schools were to be open 
to all denominations ; no pupil was forced to attend 
religious instruction, but the opportunity was to be 
given to each pupil to receive instruction according to 
the wishes of the parents. 

In 1845 the Commissioners were incorporated in order 
to hold land, and in this corporate capacity the Com- 
missioners in making a grant take over the liability for 
the school building repairs. They leave to the local 
managers, who are not always the trustees, the nght of 
appointing the teachers, and they usually allow the 
Jocal trustees to hold the school property. 

At the present time the annual expenditure on educa- 
tion in the Free State is about £4,000,000, while there 
are about 500,000 children in the schools staffed by 
approximately 10,000 teachers. 

The Free State Government has made Gaelic a 
compulsory medium of instruction in primary schools, 
and every effort is being made to prepare teachers in the 
language. All teachers not already proficient are ex- 
pected to attend vacation schools for an intensive course. 
Direct compulsion is not exercised in secondary schools, 
but in so far as entry to the Civil Service entails a know- 
ledge of Gaelic, instruction therein becomes essential. 

The Commissioners maintain model schools in several 
of the principal towns. There is also an undenominational 
training college, whilst denominational training colleges 
are helped by a grant. 

Until 1878 there was no co-ordination in the work of 
Irish secondary schools. There were the royal schools, 
the grammar schools of Erasmus Smith's Board and the 
Incorporated Society, also a number under private 
ownership. An examination known as the intermediate 
was instituted to encourage a standardized curriculum. 
The Royal School endowments are now administered 
under a State scheme, an arrangement having been made 
with Northern Ireland for apportioning the funds. 

Practical instruction is encouraged in the primary 
schools by grants for the teaching of drawing and for 
manual work, and rural science is taught in the fifth 
and sixth standards of 2,000 primary schools. In 
secondary schools there are grants for science, drawing, 
manual instruction, and domestic economy. For any 
scheme conducted by local authorities who employ 
itinerant teachers to give instruction in such subjects 
as lace-making or embroidery there are grants based on 
attendance and fees. In some large towns there are 
trade schools, and an attempt is being made to start 
schools with an agricultural bias in rural areas. This 
would seem all the more desirable in a country pre- 
dominantly devoted to farming and more particularly 
since education became everywhere compulsory only 
from the beginning of 1927. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Responsibility for Accidents. Foster v. L.C.C. 
The case of Foster v. London County Council, heard 
last month before Mr. Justice Avory and a common 
jury, raises once again the question of how much 
responsibility lies upon teachers for the safety of their 
pupils. Here a little girl extracted a nib from a pen 
in order to replace it with a good one, and in so doing 
injured her eye. There was a conflict of evidence as 
to whether the child was doing what she did with the 
knowledge and under the direction of the teacher, or 
whether she was, in fact, disobeying orders, but that 
aside the case serves to point the moral of the need for 
extreme care where teachers and scholars are concerned. 


Province of Judge and Jury. 

Negligence is the breach of duty to do something 
which a reasonable person guided by those considerations 
which ordinarily regulate the conduct of human affairs 
would do, or to abstain from doing something which a 
prudent and reasonable man would not do (Blyth v. 
Birmingham Waterworks Co., 1856). There can be 
no liability for negligence unless there is a breach of 
some duty (Lane v. Cox, 1927, 1 O.B.). In an action for 
alleged negligence, the province of the judge is to say 
whether, if any facts are established by evidence to 
the satisfaction of the jury, negligence may be reason- 
ably inferred; the jurors have to say whether from 
those facts negligence ought to be inferred. In this 
case the jury did infer it, and awarded the plaintiff 
£100 damages and her father £27 13s. 6d. special 
damages. | 


Argument for Plaintiff. 

Mr. Hawke, K.C., in the legal argument that followed, 
submitted that there was no evidence of negligence to 
support the verdict. If an instrument was given to a 
child (a pair of pliers) to be used, which had been used 
for the same purpose for many years, without accident, 
it was impossible that that should constitute negligence. 
If a teacher adopted a course with regard to a child 
from which no reasonable person could anticipate that 
injury would result, and owing to some unforeseen 
occurrence, injury nevertheless resulted, it did not 
follow that there was evidence of negligence. Mr. 
Justice Avory said it was immaterial whether he would 
have arrived at the same conclusion as the jury. They 
must be taken to have found that there was negligence 
on the part of the teacher in directing the child to remove 
the pen nib without giving her any direction how to 
guard against accident, and their verdict must remain. 


In Loco Parentis. 

If this case stands, it will provide grounds for believing 
that the degree of diligence expected from a teacher 
is not, as Lord Esher said in Williams v. Eady (10 T.L.R., 
p. vi) the same as a careful father would exercise in the 
care of his children, but a higher one. So far the 
courts have not laid down this rule. They were invited 
to do so in Chilvers v. London County Council (xxii 
T.L.R., p. 363), where a child of five destroyed an eye 
through playing with toy soldiers in school. It was 
held in that case, however, that as the toy which caused 
the injury was similar to those with which children 
generally played there was no evidence of negligence. 
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British boys brought out to Canada to be placed on farms by British Immigration and Colonization Association. 


English Secondary School boys in training at Macdonald College. 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


The Health of the School Child. 


Sir George Newman has now addressed nineteen 
annual reports to the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. They are in form long letters, full of information, 
and, though nominally addressed by one Government 
officer to another, are intended for the very numerous 
audience of teachers, local committees, and their 
medical officers, but they are in no- wise technical 
documents beyond the understanding of the citizen. 
In case he doesn’t wish to be bothered with tables of 
statistics, these have all been relegated to appendices 
at the end. In fact, so interesting a document, we 
suspect, is as much for the purpose of propaganda 
for public consumption as for the information of an 
official chief. 
and playing fields, and Sir George prefaces what he has 
to say with a little essay on the position held by games 
among the ancients and the moderns. So keen an interest 
have people in this country always taken in sport that 
"even the prisoner in the stocks was a means of pro- 
viding ‘sport’ for mischievous boys, though the victim 
himself no doubt failed to appreciate the benefit to be 
derived from a compulsory spell in the open air." 

No one reading this report can fail to realize what a 
very wide and comprehensive term medical inspection 
is, or with what sedulous care most of the 317 authorities 
in this country are carrying out their duties under the 
Acts. As to the number of children affected by it, 
in public elementary schools alone, the figures given on 
page seven supply the information. In 1926 there were 
going on for six million children of 5-14 years of age 
—5,962,416 to be exact—in the total child population, 
and of those 5,238,968, or nearly 88 per cent., were in 
attendance at a State school. Every one of these is 
medically examined at least three times in the course 
of school life. And with what result? In almost 
every respect the findings of medical inspection for 1926 
approximate closely to those of the two previous years. 
The total number of children found on the routine 
inspection to require medical treatment was 367,032, 
or 20 per cent.—this apart, of course, from uncleanliness 
and dental disease. Tuberculosis has decreased, visual 
defect has increased, as has the number of deformities 
discovered. But that merely means that they have been 
more thoroughlv looked for. Still, the reports from 
local medical officers all over the country seem to show 
that the child of 1927 is stronger, taller, heavier, and 
better nourished than the child of 1907. On the question 
of the assessment of physical fitness there is a not too 
technical Appendix VI, in which are described some of 
the results of the application of Professor Drever's 
methods to estimate the fitness of school children. 

Two matters are stressed—the examination of the 
pre-school child and the teaching of hygiene. When 
the School Medical Service takes the child in under its 
wing many of them аге, as one doctor said, “ damaged 
goods." From a quarter to a third of them need 
medical attention, and, what is even worse than this 
yearly-recurring burden of disease coming into the 
school, heavy in itself, is its character. In a word it is 
constitutional." The principal signs are general debility, 
late rickets, a catarrhal or neuropathic predisposition, 
disease of the ear, nose, and throat, mouth breathing, 


Chapter VI, for example, is about games : 


and decay of the temporary teeth. Some school doctors 
report signs of improvement, though in London during 
the last ten years there has been no substantial change 
for the better. If there is to be any marked improve- 
ment throughout the country there must be increased 
co-ordination in the health services, or in other words, 
continuous supervision by the same authority ; and 
more effective infant welfare'service. This means its 
extension, not only to all infants, but to all children up 
to school age, and an improvement in its own institutions. 
“ What is needed seems to be an institution which 
combines the advantages of the day nursery with those 
of the nursery school." Of nursery schools there are 
now twenty-six, accommodating 1,367 children, of 
ages two to five, admitted principally on grounds of health 
and social expediency. The day nurseries, of which 
there are ninety-nine approved by the Ministry of 
Health, accommodate 3,364 children, whose ages run 
from nine months to five years. Primarily, these day 
nurseries are intended for children whose mothers go 
out to work. In these 125 nursery institutions there 
are, then, fewer than 5,000 of the three or four million 
children in England and Wales under five years of age— 
a meagre number indeed. If the number is to be 
increased, and plainly it demands increase, the method 
of the nursery and nursery school must be developed, 
for the work of the school medical service has proved 
beyond question that its heaviest burden is the disease 
and defect that spring from early childhood. Expense 
is, of course, the main obstacle, but Sir George Newman 
says that, though the remedying of defects in young 
children will cost money, it will save it in the end. We 
must, therefore, do the most and not the least for the 
young child from one to five years of age. 

The section of the report which discusses health 
teaching in schools is probably the one which will have 
a special interest for teachers. Though “ we live in a 
golden age of medicine, yet its darkness obscures its 
light. But we are getting on, and one thing is quite 
certain—and it is the point I desire to make clear 
beyond all manner of doubt and with all the emphasis 
which I can command—we know for certainty a great 
deal more than we are willing to use and apply." Yet 
it seems, despite tremendous medical advance, that the 
people “ perish for lack of knowledge." In this manner 
the report drives home the universal need for better 
instruction and better teaching in the principles of 
hygienic living. The evidence from the schools shows 
that the direct teaching of hygiene is unequal and vari- 
able, and neither the teachers as a whole, nor the 
education authorities, have realized their responsibilities 
in the matter. Much more health teaching must be 
given, for it is a more fundamental and larger subject 
than has as yet been generally recognized in education. 
The Board of Education, we are told, are publishing 
forthwith a special handbook of suggestions on the teach- 
ing of hygiene: which should find a place in every 
elementary school. 


Westonbirt House, which was purchased by the 
Rev. P. E. Warrington, Vicar of Monkton Combe, near 
Bath, for the purpose of a public school, will be opened 
as a school for girls on May 11th, 1928. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Carmarthenshire Salaries Award. 

The long-drawn-out salaries dispute in Carmarthen- 
shire is now ended. Lord Burnham has awarded 
Scale II as the appropriate scale for the county as from 
April Ist, 1928, until March 3lst, 1931, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice of one year, being 
the financial year, from either panel of the Standing 
Joint Committee. This is a decision which accords 
with the contention of the local authority. It will be 
remembered, however, that a large number oÍ the 
Carmarthenshire teachers were being paid on Scale III, 
and it is satisfactory to know that Lord Burnham's 
allocation of Scale II is made subject to the following 
provision for the continuance of payments on Scale III 
to those teachers who are at present receiving Scale III 
salaries. The provision for them is very definite: 
“АШ teachers who, under the arrangements now in 
force in the area, are in receipt of salaries calculated 
on Standard Scale III shall continue to receive salary, 
including the marking time salary if applicable on that 
scale, and if on the incremental part of the scale shall, 
subject to the prescribed conditions governing the 
granting of increments, continue to be entitled to 
proceed to the maximum of that scale during the 
period in which this award remains in force. If promoted 
or re-graded such teachers shall continue to be entitled 
to salaries calculated on Standard Scale III.” 


Effect on the General Position. 

Although the award does not give the teachers what 
their representatives pressed for (Scale III), it does not 
worsen the existing position of any one of them during 
the run of the award. Apart from Carmarthenshire, 
however, the award of one scale for the whole area, 
instead of two scales as hitherto arranged by the local 
authority, is welcomed as a confirmation of the policy 
of the Standing Joint Committee, viz., one scale for 
one area. If Lord Burnham had awarded two scales 
it would have upset that policy and opened the door 
for other authorities to claim two scales when the period 
of the general award comes to an end on March 3154, 
1931. ` There is a further cause for satisfaction in the 
fact that every authority in the country has now 
recognized the Standing Joint Committee as the most 
effective and satisfactory body for the settlement of 
teachers' salaries by national bargaining. The National 
Union has not succeeded in getting Scale III for Car- 
marthenshire, it is true, but it has succeeded in getting 
the Carmarthenshire authority to recognize and use 
the machinery of the Standing Joint Committee, and 
that fact advantages the general position. 


Federation. | 
On December 3rd the Executive discussed the question 
of federation with associations of secondary and technical 
school teachers, and adopted the following motion : 
“That the reference of the 1925 conference be discharged, 
but that the Executive is prepared to continue and 
develop its present co-operation with the other constitu- 
ent bodies of the Joint Six on all matters where this 15 
mutually desirable." The motion was adopted, because 
although many and frequent attempts have been made 
to draw up a mutually agreed scheme of federation, 


each attempt has failed. Although the Executive is 
convinced that, at present, the obstacles in the path to 
federation cannot be surmounted, it is hopeful that a 
continuance of the present means of co-operation 
(the Joint Six) may ultimately lead to closer relations. 


Education of the Adolescent. 

After prolonged consideration of the various recom- 
mendations of the Hadow Committee, the Education 
Committee brought its decisions on them to the full 
Executive for approval on December 10th. Discussion 
took place on several points, but in the main it may be 
said the Executive has approved the Hadow Report, 
including that very drastic recommendation of a 
complete break at the age of eleven plus. In this 
connection, however, the Executive policy is that, 
before establishing non-selective central schools, the 
possibility of developing existing elementary schools 
providing advanced instruction should be enquired 
into by the local authority. On the question of an 
examination to decide the type of school to which 
children of eleven plus should be drafted the Executive 
disagreed with the Hadow recommendation, because, 
in the opinion of the Executive, selection should depend 
upon the primary school record and the teachers' 
knowledge of the individual characteristics of the 
child. Agreement with the Hadow Committee on the 
raising of the school leaving age to fifteen years was 
unanimous. On the question of a leaving examination 


for pupils in modern schools and senior classes the 


Executive could not agree with the Consultative Com- 
mittee, and so decided to adhere to the policy outlined 
in its evidence to that committee, viz., that internal 
certificates should be awarded to those pupils who have 
successfully completed a course of instruction in the 
schools. On questions of administration involving 
political considerations no opinion was expressed, but, 
of course, the Executive holds itself open to take all 
necessary action should new legislation affect the 
interests of members. A reasoned statement showing 
the Union's attitude to the whole Report is to be 
prepared and published. 


The N.U.T. Conference in 1929 is to be held at 
Llandudno. The selection of this town by the Executive 
was based on two main considerations : the suitability 
of its accommodation and its proximity to the northern 
associations of the Union. There is a feeling that the 
south has been too frequently favoured. 

Recent amalgamations of school departments, result- 
ing in the loss of separate and distinct infants' depart- 
ments, have decided the Executive to approach the 
Board of Education (by deputation) to urge the preserva- 
tion of the infants' department as, normally, an integral 
part of the organization of every school. 


The practice of compelling teachers to retire at the 
age of sixty is increasing. The Executive has con- 
sidered the matter, and has decided to raise it at the 
Board of Education at an early date. 

The Executive has agreed ''in principle" to the 
establishment of a ''Psychological and Educational 
Research Bureau." 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Sir Jesse Boot’s Munificence. 

It is expected that the King will open the new build- 
ings of University College, Nottingham, given by Sir 
Jesse Boot, next July. The date has not been fixed, 
but it will probably be during the week of the Royal 
Agricultural Show. The buildings when complete, 
with the park in which they are situated and the road 
known as University Boulevard, a mile and a quarter 
long, will represent a gift of £500,000. Sir Jesse Boot 
is now building at a cost of £30,000 a hostel for women 
students. To provide a memorial of the City’s gratitude 
to its munificent benefactor the City Council have voted 
£10,000. An endowment fund appeal for £100,000 
will shortly be launched. 


New Ideals in Education. 

The annual Conference on New Ideals in Education 
will be held next Easter in Cambridge at Westminster 
College. Among those who have promised to attend are 
Sir Henry Hadow, who will speak on “ Aims in Educa- 
tion," Mr. Ronald Gurner, Mr. Arnold Freeman, Mr. 
Roger Raven, and Miss Mary Thomson. Mr. Walter 
de la Mare has promised to be present and speak if 
his health permits. Fraulein Schultze will speak on 
the German Youth Movement. The conference is 
open to all interested in education. It is hoped that 
there will be a demonstration of eurhythmics as inaugur- 
ated by Dr. Rudolph Steiner. Applications for accom- 
modation should be made to Miss L. de Lissa, Hon. 
Secretary, 44, The Avenue, London, S.E.19. 


The Trouble at Stourpaine. 

The Stourpaine (Dorset) school strike is not, appar- 
ently, yet settled. The parents of the pupils over eleven 
were desired to send their children to Durweston School, 
but the notices were disregarded. They were then 
threatened with legal proceedings. The authority, 
however, decided to withhold prosecution till the parents 
had been given an opportunity of accepting the option 
of sending their children to Blandford School, 23 miles 
away. It is possible that if this suggestion had been 
made in the early days of the dispute, and an offer made 
to convey the excluded pupils from Stourpaine to 
Blandford, there would have been no trouble at all. 


Snobbery at Slough ? 

The secondary schools at Slough and Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, are both overcrowded, and the Higher Education 
Committee of the authority are taking steps to provide 
additional accommodation at both places. But Mr. 
Howard stated that the experience of the Education 
Committee was that villas did not create a demand for 
secondary schools; the parents would half starve 
themselves to send their children to private schools 
in preference to a grammar school which was attended 
by a number of free scholarship pupils. 


Advice to Parents. 

The Master of Balliol, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, addressed 
the Parents’ Association recently on “ The Parent and 
the University." Many young men, he said, had too 
much money. The standard minimum fixed by the 
Board of Education for maintenance at Oxford was 
£225. To live on that, pay college bills, buy books 
and clothes it was necessary to be very careful. It 


had been done on /200, but it was difficult. /250 was 
a reasonable figure, and if parents gave a boy more than 
£300 they were asking for trouble. He added that 
almost anyone could take a Pass degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge with no work at all! 


Raising the School Age. 

There are now four authorities which have by local 
bylaw raised the age of compulsory attendance at 
school to 15—Carnarvonshire, East Suffolk, Plymouth, 
and Cornwall Lord Eustace Percy, in reply to a 
question in the House, stated that, excluding pupils 
who proceeded to secondary schools and other institu- 
tions for further full-time education, the number of 
pupils who left public elementary schools during the 
year ended March 315% last, after attaining the age of 
fourteen, was 510,542. Of those 63,958 had remained 
at school for a period after reaching the normal age of 
exemption. 


Bradford's Secondary Schools. 

Bradford is a progressive city, and is probably proud 
of its position. Lord Eustace Percy, who helped to 
celebrate the jubilee of its Belle Vue Secondary School 
recently, told the citizens they had taken the fullest 
advantage of the Act of 1902 in the matter of providing 
secondary schools. They had done more than any 
other city. Bradford had double the number of pupils 
in its secondary schools that was the average for the 
rest of the country. It had attained a standard of 
twenty secondary schools per thóusand oí the popula- 
tion. In fact, the city was offering and giving education 
in secondary schools to rather more than one in four 
of the pupils in the elementary schools. 


Leys Laboratories. 

The new science laboratories at Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, which were opened recently by Sir Joseph J. 
Thomson, O.M., F.R.S., cost about £30,000. They 
present some novel features. There is no plaster in the 
interior, the walls being treated with specially prepared 
distemper, and phosphor bronze has been used for the 
necessary metal work. All the desks are supplied with 
electric current, which by an ingenious switchboard 
control is limited to from 6 to 24 volts in the junior 
laboratories, while in the senior a current of 200 volts 
can be supplied. The ''blackboards " are of ground 
glass over a black background. 


Sheffield wants a Definition. 

A motion “that a separate Board of Governors be 
appointed for King Edward VII School for the ensuing 
year" was defeated at a recent meeting of Sheffield 
Education Committee by seventeen votes to twelve. 
Of course, the now topical question, “ What is a public 
school ? " was discussed. Councillor Rowlinson wanted 
to know what was the mystic authority by which public 
school status could be given or taken away. Councillor 
Minshall said the position was comic and Gilbertian 
(why Gilbertian ?). He was amazed that a body in 
London should decide the question, and he wondered 
whether they could get a definition from the Board of 
Education. The answer is "No!" The Board is 
not fond of defining anything. We don't yet know, 
А с Чо, what is ап elementary school or a secondary 
school. 
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BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


American Universities. 

In the early part of 1926 Dr. Edwin Deller, Academic 
Registrar in the University of London, visited the 
United States on the invitation of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Trustees. He was invited for 
the purpose of visiting some of the principal universities 
in the country, and his impressions have now been 
` issued by the University of London Press in a volume 
which costs a florin and bears the title: “ Universities 
in the United States: Some Impressions.” If only 
by reason of his official experience Dr. Deller is unusually 
well-equipped as a judge of university standards and 
methods, but he also brings to the task the pleasant 
attributes of a skilled writer and a man of broad sym- 
pathy, unfettered by academic pedantry. His book 
is an excellent piece of work, containing within easy 
compass the best survey of American universities that 
I have seen. It gives full credit for the good points 
without glossing over the less good, but throughout it 
is marked by a refusal to pass final judgments or to 
pose as a critic. 

We are reminded that American universities have 
their peculiar difficulties. Among them is the wide- 
spread view that a State university, at any rate, must 
be willing to admit all “ graduates " of high schools 
who have gained a few “ credits.” This leads to an 
influx of undergraduates who are often ill-prepared for 
university studies, and their teachers are driven to 
waste much time and energy in covering elementary 
work. The system of elective courses may cause a 
student to spend time diffusely, instead of learning how 
to concentrate on a single subject and its branches. 
The devotion to athletics appears to be far greater than 
with us, and Dr. Deller says that even a double-first 
is held to be little consolation for failure to get into 
the athletic “eight.” At Oxford or Cambridge we 
should perhaps say that to get a “ blue ” is regarded 
as full consolation for not obtaining a ' first " in the 
final. 

There is an interesting study of the government of 
universities, with revealing notes on the position of the 
President, the Trustees or Regents, and the Faculty. 
It is discreetly hinted that in the matter of academic 
freedom much remains to be accomplished. We know 
already that in some States the university professor 
must not teach the theory of evolution, but it is interest- 
ing to learn that everywhere he must walk delicately 
when the university is appealing for funds or applying 
for State grants. Lest we should be tempted to feel 
superior, let us remember that in one at least of our 
own provincial universities the grant from the Treasury 
was made conditional upon a subsidy from the local 
City Council, with the result that in a fit of patriotic 
hysteria the City fathers were able to compel the 
university to dismiss, against its better judgment, a 
naturalized German who had been on the staff for years. 

Dr. Deller is not unmindful of such dangers, nor of 
the perils which attend the wealth of material provision 
in American universities. It would seem that facilities 
for students have outrun the means of obtaining an 


adequate teaching corps. One obvious means is 
curiously neglected, for American professors, and 
American teachers generally are ill paid considering the 
cost of living in the States. Hence young men of 
ability turn to other and more lucrative callings. Dr. 
Deller makes no reference to another handicap which 
sometimes harasses the American professor. It is due 
to the naive belief of some governing bodies that a 
professor must justify his existence, not only by teach- 
ing, but also by writing books. It is true that univer- 
sities ought to be places of research, adding to knowledge 
as they disseminate it, but the practice of enforced 
authorship is found irksome by some of the most able 
and zealous professors, and many of the works thus 
produced under duress belong to the category which 
Charles Lamb called biblia a-biblia, books which are 
no books. 

We have all heard of the American КҮТ 
who pays his way through college by doing chores for 
the richer students and by working during vacations. Dr. 
Deller puts this kind of heroism into proper perspective 
by reminding us that these students are often unable 
to gain full benefit from their university classes owing 
to physical fatigue. It will be remembered that the 
late Sir Henry Jones made a similar comment on the 
Scottish student who came up with a bag of oatmeal and 
a barrel of herrings. He tells us that some men gave 
way under the strain of hard mental and physical toil 
ill-sustained by their meagre diet. Dr. Deller says that 
in America the professor is sometimes confronted by 
students who are already too jaded to learn. He says 
nothing of the effects of co-education in American 
universities, nor does he mention the tendency towards 
early marriage which has led the Berkeley University, 
California, to build dormitories for married couples. 
Evidently a university course at Berkeley offers unusual 
possibilities in the way of co-education. 

Always, however, it is impossible to speak in general 
terms of any side of education in the United States, 
with the sole exception that it is safe to say that every- 
where there is a profound belief in its value. This belief 
may sometimes find expression in ways which seem to 
be inconsistent with any knowledge of the true purpose 
of education, or with a discriminating view of its 
limitations, but it leads to a generous support of univer- 
sities and schools. Individuals contribute to their 
support, and everywhere they are exempt from taxes 
and rates. Many are already achieving results of the 
highest standard, and all are eager to advance. In 
the atmosphere of public and private goodwill they are 
bound to go forward steadily, furnishing examples to 
the whole world. I hope that Dr. Deller will visit them 
again at regular intervals, and provide us with a series 
of shrewd and discriminating assessments such as I 
find in his present work. SELIM MILEs. 


Mr. С. Н. Cowling, M.A., Reader in English . 
Language and Literature at Leeds University, has been ' 
elected to the Chair of English in the University of ; 
Melbourne. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THE MIND: by various authors: a series of lectures 
delivered in King’s College, London, during the 
Lent Term, 1927. Edited by R. J. S. McDowall, 
D.Sc., M.B., F.R.C.P. With an introduction by 
Ernest Barker, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. (8s. 6d. 
Longmans. 

““То give to the public in a concise form a general 
idea of the mind as viewed from several academic stand- 
points.” Even the fel word “ academic” cannot 
destroy the thril of such a scheme. The mind, as 
Professor Julian Huxley sees it in biology, Professor 
McDowall in physiology, Dr. Aveling in psychology, 
and so on through physics, psychotberapy, philosophy, 
education, zsthetic, anthropology, sociology. 

It would need a dozen pages to review these lectures 
adequately. Whoever is fascinated by the search after 
the ultimate truths of lite will be fascinated by these 
enquiries. For the lecturers are aware, and sometimes 
wary, of each other; with a slight and courteous sense 
of defiance and defence, with a curiosity about the other 
expert's reaction to what they have to say. 

“ The biological difference between men and all the 
other animals is enormous." That is not from the 
Rev. W. R. Matthews' lecture on philosophy, but from 
Professor Julian Huxley. He goes on: " Even in 
the highest apes there is no permanent tradition. There 
is no true speech, with names for things, but only symbols 
for feelings. There is no, or extremely little, capacity 
for generalization.” There, in sum, is the secret of 
human progress. 

“The objection to the conception of mind as an 
operative factor in life," says Professor Hobhouse, 

‘is founded on the opinion that it threatens the con- 
tinuity of material causation . . . On the other hand, 
if we consider mind and mechanism as fundamentally 
opposed modes of operation, it would, we must admit, 
be a contradiction to suggest that one originated from 
the other... On the principle on which I am ar 
there must, as has been said, be mind altogether beyond 
the organic creation." 

Obviously, if you are not fascinated by the search 
after ultimate realities, this is hardly the book for you. 

R 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION STUDIES: 
edited by R. S. Lambert, M.A. (W.E.A. outlines). 
Co-oPERATION : by A. Honora Enfield. 
CAPITALIST COMBINES: by G. M. Colman. 


How то READ LITERATURE: by George E. 
Wilkinson. 

LocAL GOVERNMENT FOR BEGINNERS : by Margaret 
I. Cole. 

THE Economic SYSTEM : by G. D. H. Cole. (Cloth, 
2s.; paper, ls. Longmans.) 


The word “ outline " to-day may mean anything. 
These little '' outlines," issued by and for the W.E.A., 
are small handbooks, introductions, guides. They are 
correctly described in the general ' Foreword " of the 
series as “ inexpensive introductory books on subjects 
studied in elementary (1.е., adult) classes." The fore- 
word says, further, that “ the principle adopted by the 
committee has been to give each author full freedom to 
treat his subject in his own way, which is the basis 


of W.E.A. teaching methods.” That holds, as it has 
held, true in the face of sniping from the extreme left 
of the W.E.A. (The committee in charge of the issues 
consists of five members each of the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association and the Tutors' Association.) 

The method of Miss Enfield's book is to give a history 
of the Co-operative movement and a description of its 
working and present state. Miss Colman, similarly, 
gives an account of the growth of combines, and then 
discusses their efficiency and effects in relation to the 
community. Mr. Wilkinson is wisely discursive and 
even chatty. ''There are some people," he says, 
“ who think that if they enjoy a book it must be a poor 
one." Mrs. Cole has a relatively dull task, but she has 
contrived to pack a remarkable amount of information 
about local government into ninety pages, and to keep 
the subject alive as well as clear. Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
has given us опе more “ first book in economics ” (how 
many are there now in print ?), but he is too experienced 
and alert to follow the old text-book lines. 

All the books are supplied with good and up-to-date 
bibliographies, except, of course, Mr. Wilkinson's. 
His “ bibliography " is spread throughout the text. 

A good series that deserves success. R.J. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT EXPERIMENT: by W. Margrie. 
(2s. 6d. Watts and Co.) 

The irrepressible (and fertile) Mr. Margrie continues to 
issue his buoyant books. He began with a fantasy on 
a modern Council School in South-East London (“ Rose- 
mary Street "), and he has continued to write about 
schools, education, and allied matters. He writes 
breezily, confidently, and readably always, whether 
about schools or the history of the world, or, as now, 
on practical eugenics. For the ' great experiment ”’ 
here related is no less than the production of a super- 
man, and his exploits when “ produced." There is some 
delightful Christmas reading in this book. R.J. 


English. 
SCIENCE OF SPEECH: edited by B. Dumviule. (45. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a new edition of a book which was first pub- 
lished eighteen years ago, and is already well known to 
teachers. The emphasis which is now, being rightly 
laid on the importance of speech training in elementary 
schools should ensure a welcome for the present edition. 
The question of how far we should go in the teaching 
of phonetics to children may be one for debate, but there 
can surely be no question about the desirability of 
teachers having more than a passing acquaintance 
with the subject. To this end Mr. Dumville's manual 
should prove of great value. P.M.G. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS AND GENERAL 
ENGLISH: edited by H. R. Harries. (2s. 6d. 
Christopher.) 

Although the word précis tends to dominate the 
title, it would be wrong to conclude that this book is 
exclusively or even primarily concerned with the making 
of summaries. Its purpose is rather to provide suitable 
exercises in that intensive study of passages of literature 
which is so strongly recommended in the handbook of 
suggestions recently issued by the Board of Education. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(INCORPORATED) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 1928 


for Approved Male Candidates whose parents are natural born British Subjects. 
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OF £150 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial Education Committee of the London 
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Exercises in vocabulary and diction, in grammar, 
appreciation, criticism, and composition, as well as 
exercises in précis, are given in connection with the 
several extracts. 

In an introduction of some thirty pages the author 
gives some very useful advice. Indeed, we do not 
remember having seen so much of value on the teaching 
of English compressed into so small a space. We 
cannot fully agree that paraphrase has in its favour all 
that can be said on behalf of translation from a foreign 
language, if only for the simple reason that in the latter 
the whole field of English is open, whereas in the former 
one “ spot," at any rate, is “ barred." 

Altogether a most useful book, and we recommend it 
to the notice of teachers of English in senior schools. 


P.M.G. 
French. 
FRENCH READING FOR CHILDREN : 
(1) FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN: compiled 


bv A. Watson Bain, M.A., with eight illustra- 


tions by Kate Gliddon. (15. 6d. Macmillan 
and Co.) 
(2) A First Book OF FRENCH POETRY: selected 


and edited by Professor Graeme Ritchie. (1s. 9d. 
T. Nelson and Sons.) 

(3) TRENTE-bEUX PETITS ConTES: par Marc Ceppi. 
(Is. 6d. G. Bell and Sons.) 

(4) THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE (SECOND YEAR): 
by Dr. Frank A. Hedgcock. (2s. 9d. University 
of London Press.) 

(1) The first two editors are experienced, and their 
selections can be accepted as well chosen. Mr. Bain's 
book is for children, intermediate between his collection 
for beginners and his larger work for advanced students. 
It contains a few copyright pieces by M. Maurice Bouchor 
and others, which are well worth the place they occupy. 
The eight illustrations might have been omitted; they 
are not “ French " in any sense of the word. 

(2) Professor Ritchie's book is a more ambitious 
venture, and we wonder how the publishers can produce 
it at the price: it is prefaced by a scholarly introduction 
on the characteristics of French poetry, and closes with 
the music of half a dozen national songs. A few 
pictures and some notes in English are also supplied. 
The publication of these two books affords gratitying 
evidence that our schools are asking for real literature. 

(3) A collection of droll stories told with the practised 
stvle of a writer who is also a teacher of schoolboys. 
The questionnaires and exercises will be useful, but one 
doubts the wisdom of trving to write “ the first thirteen 
stories with only verbs of the first conjugation (type 
parler) together with avoir and éfre and very rarely 
dire." ОҒ course, it can be done; M. Ceppi does it, 
but surely a restriction is imposed at some cost in style ? 

(4) Dr. Hedgcock's position as inspector for the L.C.C. 
gives him exceptional opportunity for measuring the 
ground that English boys and girls can be expected to 
cover. In this volume he sketches out a complete set 
of paragraphs for each term: a little. poetrv, some 
grammar which he himself composes in French, a few 
humorous stories (illustrated), some excellent poetry 
and music, with abundant exercises and cautions, some 
of them expressly “ designed to circumvent idlers.”’ 
One doubts if such clever devices will achieve their end ; 
it is easy to print the word “ Complétez.. .'' or even 
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“ Décrivez .. 2,” but the idle or backward boy will not 
be greatly moved. The best teachers will certainly 
prefer to be free from a course so exactly planned out 
for them, but there are many others who may be well 
advised to let Dr. Hedgcock do their planning for them. 

One piece of dialogue (on p. 47) seems to us repre- 
hensible. It represents two girls talking “ Em classe.’ 
One of them, when challenged by La Mattresse, says : 
“ Non, mademoiselle, ce n'est bas mot," and the author 
continues: “ Yeanne a menti. Elle n'a pas dit la 
verité. C'est vilain de mentir. Mentir est un vice. Il 
faut toujours dire ce que est vrai. Il faut біте franc. 
La franchise est une vertu." Then follow some remarks 
about politeness after the stvle of Mrs. Trimmer; then 
another two pages of dialogue between an untidy boy 
and '' Le professeur," who reproaches him with vigour 
and at length: the scene is actually adorned with 
drawings of “un cahier mal tenu," and on the next page 
‘un mauvais élève ” (Charles) depicted in contrast with 
“ип bon élève” (Georges): their respective moral 
qualities are laid out in two columns. What jolly fun 
for L.C.C. boys! When Dr. Hedgcock comes round to 
inspect them I feel sure that they will all look lke 
Georges on p. 50, “ poli et obeissant," and that the girls 
wil be modelled on the sweet little “ Marie,” who 
“ aide sa maman ” on the next page. 

This course raises another large problem, to which 
we can onlv briefly allude. The author is an English- 
man who undoubtedly has an expert acquaintance with 
French, and can write it with ease. Is he, however, 
justified in offering his own style as the model on which 
thousands of London children are to form their stvle 2 
Apart from a dozen songs, the whole book appears to 
be the author's composition, including twenty lectures. 
The only exception is the story of Cinderella, based on 
Perrault’s rendering. Without reflecting at all on 
Dr. Hedgcock's attainments, one must gravely doubt 
whether any Englishman should substitute his own 
composition for the native product, especially in a 
language where the subtle and indefinable elements of 
style are of the essence. It will not avail to reply that 
this course is only meant for beginners in a second year : 
it is precisely in these first vears that the learner's taste 
is unconsciously guided through hearing the language 
as framed by the native born. The problem is worth 
further discussion: German and French teachers, 
more commonly than ourselves, are ready to pose as 
masters of English, competent to compose reading 
matter for beginners; but when we travel abroad and 
read such productions we see that they have gone 
bevond their tether. Will Frenchmen in London, if 
they come across these lectures, accept them as a fair 
representation of their language? Ought we not to 
demand from the compilers of any French books for 
children that the composition is such as the best con- 
temporarv writers in Paris would welcome ? 


History. 

A History or ЕСКОРЕ, 1789-1920: by Sir Richard 
Lodge, LL.D., and D. B. Horn, М.А. (7з. 6d. 
Murray.) 

This book now forms the third and last volume of the 
old “ Student's Modern Europe " of the days of Dr. 

William Smith and the many books and series he edited. 


In its new form it seems still to carry its Victorian air 
(Continued, on. page 28.) 
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French Poems of To-day | Litenatune 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. (post paid, 28. 104., 
or on approval). 
“ May be warmly recommended for wide adoption." — Journal of 


| | A new Anthology of Modern French Poetry, compiled By М. M. BARBER, М.А. Largely from standard 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. CLARKE, examinations, grouped by subjects. 
M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School Edition, Cloth, 3s. 
stiff covers, 3s. 6d. Cloth boards, 58. net. 
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of gravity. These solid-looking pages will not attract 
the general readers of to-day. A students’ book it was, 
and still remains. It is concerned with politics, with 
Foreign Offices, with wars and alliances and treaties, 
with constitutional changes. Social history, economic 
history scarcely appear. 

But it has its own ground and its own area of interest 
and explication; a large area, well mapped, well 
handled, clearly told. It is not the story of modern 
Europe, but of European policies, rivalries, and struggles. 
It is a record of that story, and it gives an effect of 
weightiness in more than one sense. | 

There is a good and full index of over thirty double- 
column pages. К.Т. 


THE MIDDLE AGES: by Е. В. Osborn. (2s. ба. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton, People’s Library.) 

The test of such a book as this—a volume of 250 small 
pages of bold print—is whether the author, writing 
on so wide a theme, has given a picture sufficiently 
true, proportioned, alive, and complete. Within its 
possible limits, Mr. Osborn’s book fulfils the test. From 
the introductory account of “ The Medieval Мпа” 
to the closing sketch of '' Medieval Literature " the 
picture grows and fills ар. It is in the main, as it should 
be, a picture of social life. The Church, land and 
labour, slaves and serfs, women and courts of love, 
towns, trade and industry—these are the subjects. 
There is romance enough, of course, and also the com- 
menting realism of the modern view of life upon that 
romance. One sees why medieval life was so often 
‘ picturesque," and also why a return to it would be 
intolerable—even to its modern admirers. R.J. 


Modern Science. 

SCIENCE ТО-раү : by P. J. L. Smith, M.A., and S. J. 
Dale, B.A., B.Sc. (Pp. vii+ 199. 5s. net. 1927. 
Blackie and Son, Ltd.) 

There is an accusation sometimes made against the 
teachers of science in schools that they too often confine 
their instruction solely to the subjects necessary for the 
particular examination for which their pupils are being 
prepared. Whether this is true in general or not, 
there have always been, and it is to be hoped always 
will be, individuals who are bold enough to take a 
broader view of education, and who will not consent 
to be bound by a rigid syllabus. Two such teachers 
from Loretto School have collaborated to produce this 
interesting book on modern science. They trace the 
development of scientific thought and scientific method 
from the time of the ancient Greek philosophers right 
down to the present day. The result is that the book 
is eminently suitable for a very wide range of readers. 
It should appeal equally to schoolbovs above the age 
of fifteen, who have already had a grounding in 
‘classical " physics and chemistry, and to the educated 
'" grown-up,” who, although a layman in science, yet 
wishes to know the trend of modern thought in this 
direction. | | 

The book is chiefly concerned with the constitution 
of matter from the point of view of the atomic and 
molecular theories. In this connection chapters on 
X-rays and radioactivity are introduced, and there is 
also a discussion on the use of both optical and X-ray 
spectra in the classification of the elements. The 
section on “ Scientific Method " is of great interest, 
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and when the authors revise their work for the second 
edition they might be persuaded to go into this branch 
of the subject with more detail, as it raises problems of 
very great importance. This is really one of the most 
attractive books of its kind that has been published for 
a long time, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with 
every success. R.S.M. 


Mathematics. 
ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQuATIONS: by E. L. Ince. 
(36s. net. Longmans.) 

We have nothing but the highest praise for this work 
on differential equations by Professor Ince. Part I 
deals with what may be termed the elementary parts 
of the subject, but the student must possess a consider- 
able knowledge of analysis before he can read it with 
advantage. We could have wished for a fuller treat- 
ment of the elementary parts, but that would have 
made the book too large. The work is intended for the 
advanced reader, and for him it is a mine of priceless 
information and guidance. 

Professor Ince has collected together all the most 
recent and important information, and has indicated 
where the student may find further guidance, or a more 
complete demonstration than is given in the text. 

It would probably have been better to make clear to 
the student the meaning of the term “ quadrature.” 
Professor Ince mentions the term on page 16, but does 
not explain what is meant. In the index the reader is 
referred to pp. 122 and 140, and there again the term is 
not explained. But probably Professor Ince assumes 
that the student has met the term in his previous reading. 

The second part of the work is very advanced. And 
again we only wish it were more fully treated. Professor 
Ince is himself such a master of analysis that he does not 
appreciate the difficulties many students will find in 
following his demonstrations. We can imagine what a 
pleasure it would be to the student if Professor Ince had 
seen his way to expand Parts I and II and publish 
them separately. But we are glad to have had so much 
from him. 

The examples from recent examinations will be very 
valuable to the student. In Appendix A a very interest- 
ing account is given of the development of the solution 
of differential equations. In Appendix B the method of 
approximating the solution of a differential equation 
Is given. 


x AD VITAM 


PAPERS of a HEAD MISTRESS, by M. BENTINCK 
SMITH. WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Miss Bentinck Smith, who was a distin- 
guished figure іп the educational world, 
| died in 1921. She was Lecturer at Holloway 
| College; Principal of Avery Hill; Scholar, 
Lecturer, and Director of Studies at Girton 
| College, Cambridge, and for the last fourteen 
| years of her lite Head Mistress of St. 
Leonards School, St. Andrews. Тһе essays 
cover a wide range—Education, Literary 
Aspirations, Conduct, апа Religion. 


Just Out. With Portrait. . 6s. net. 


LONDON : 


JOHN MURRAY. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Early in the new year the Cambridge University 
Press will publish in the series of “ Cambridge English 
Classics ” an edition of Thomas Hobbes’ “ Elements of 
Law," with critical notes by Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies. 
A collation of the best MSS. of the work has shown 
Dr. Tonnies that the current text contains a great many 
errors, and he has accordingly prepared a revised text, 
to which are subjoined extracts from MSS. which have 
never yet been printed and were not hitherto known to 
be the work of Hobbes. 


The first of the three volumes, entitled ' Life in the 
Middle Ages," by G. G. Coulton, will shortly be added 
by the same press to the series of “ Cambridge 
Anthologies," the primary object of which is to illus- 
trate the literary atmosphere and social conditions in 
which the masterpieces of English literature меге 
created. The extracts contained in this volume will 
illustrate Religion, Folk-Lore, and Superstition ; and 
the second and third volumes, which will follow in due 
course, will illustrate respectively Chronicles, Science and 
Art, and Men and Manners. The material of the three 
books is taken from Mr. Coulton's “ Medieval Garner," 
now out of print. 


Messrs. Constable announce in their monthly list 
for December that No. 5 of “ Critics and Constable Books" 
is now ready. It offers a collection of opinions from 
Thomas Burke, Arnold Bennett, T. P. O'Connor, Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, Carl van Doren, Edwin Muir, H. L. 
Mecken, and Gerald Could about Theodore Dreiser and 
his novels. Also ready is a handsome 12 pp. prospectus 
of Constable's Classics, descriptive in detail of this 
attractive series of limited editions. Either or both will 
be sent free on application to the publishers. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons have just issued an 
additional number of “ The Bookmark " solely devoted 
to education. The contents are: Foreword, by Hugh К. 
Dent; Books and Education, by the Editor; Latin 
for Young People, by G. T. Atkinson ; The Value of 
Greek History, by H. W. Household; The Teaching 
of Foreign Languages, Бу W. Ripman ; Mathematical 
Teaching and the Small Boy, by R. Nettell ; Science, bv 
E. J. Holmyard ; and Choosing a “ Prep," by К. Clift. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce that 
they have in preparation a volume entitled “ An Inter- 
mediate Commercial Geographv," in two parts, by 
L. Dudley Stamp, B.A. This book has been written 
with the object of bridging the gulf between the orthodox 
school text-book and the advanced technical mono- 
graph. Part 1: Commodities and World Trade, deals 
with the essentials of economic geographv on a world 
basis; Part 2 will deal with the economic geography 
of the more important countries of the world. The whole 
world is covered in the first part, but the book is intended 
primarily for use in the great English-speaking 
countries of the world, and in the second part the treat- 
ment of the United States and the integral parts of the 
British Empire has been made rather more complete 
than in the case of other countries. 


Miss D. M. Clark, of St. Swithun's School, 
Winchester, is next year's President of the Assistant 
Mistresses' Association. 
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MAGMILLAN 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES, 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Book I: Gencral Geography. Paper, 18.; limp cloth, 
1s. 3d 
Book II: Continents and Countries. Paper, 18. 3d.; 


limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Book ПІ: Commercial Geography, 2s. 3d. 
MACMILLAN'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS. 
THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS. 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS. 


With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Paper, 18. each. 


Wu wasa 


A PIONEER LATIN ‘UNSEEN? BOOK 
and Historical Reader. 


Bv A. H. DAVIS, M.A. 
With Introduction and Vocabulary, 2$. 


[Elementary Classics. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 18. 6d. 


Times Бансапопа! Supplement.—'* An attractive collection. of verse, 
intended for children beginning French at eight or nine." 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 18. 64. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
Compiled by A. W ATSON BAIN, M.A. 3$. 6d. 
English Literature Series. 
BROWNING: PIPPA PASSES. 
A Drama. 
Edited by EDWARD A. PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 1s. 9d. 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. 18, 9d. 
*,* Complete List post free on G кш 


— ——— — ——— 


New Vois. 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By LLEWELYN TIPPING, М.А., 
" An English Grammar for Beginners," etc. 


3s. 6d. 


ТАА. М.А. We were able to commend а former work by Mr. Tipping 
entitled’ An English Grammar tor Beginners,” and in this book we find the 
same Clear outlook and а method just as sound ... A sensible and very 
useful book.” 


Author of 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SET OF 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
іп Metal Case. 18. net. 


жағ Send for Macmilian’s Educational Башир post free 
on application, 


St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 
Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Elementary 
Schools: by M. B. Davies. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; 
paper, 6s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

A Century of English Literature: Book ТУ, Prose 1830- 
1880 : edited by A. A. Cock and Margaret J. Steel. 
2s. 6d. 

The Merrie England Books: The Dancing Master: һу 
Margaret В. Reed. 25. 3d. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, AND Сох. 
Mental Handicaps in Art: by T. B. Hyslop, M.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 
А. AND C. BLACK, LTD. 
Peeps at the League of Nations: by Hebe Spaull. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Peeps at Great Explorers: Marco Polo: by Sir George 
Scott. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Socrates Booklets : 
XV. Selections from Byron. 
XVI. Charles Lamb: Selected Essavs. 
XVII. Christopher Marlowe г Edward the Second. 
Paper, Is. each; cloth, Is. 3d. each. 


А. BROWN AND Sons, LTD. 
A Short History of Lincolnshire: by Charles Brears. 
3s. 6d. 
J. CURWEN AND 5055, Lrp. 
The University of London Song Book. 5s. net. 


Н. F. W. DEANE AND SONS, THE YEAR Book PReEss, LTD. 
Village Drama Society Plays: 
No. 1. Beric: A Comedy in One Act: by Anne 
Forrester. Is. net. 
2. Sallv Sees it Through: Comedietta in One 
Act: by Anne Forrester. ls. net. 
3. Women will Gossip: A Short Comedietta 
in One Act: by C. M. A. Peake. 9d. net. 
4. A Farewell: A Play in One Act for Four 
Women for North Country Players : bv 
Margaret Cropper. 9d. net. 
The Girls’ School Year Book, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 
Psychology of Secondary Education: by C. H. Judd. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Psychology by Experiment: by L. W. Kline, Ph.D., 
and F. L. Kline, B.S. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics: by 
D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Moral Self: An Introduction to the Science of 
Ethics: by C. L. Sherman. 12s. 6d. net. 
Heidi: A Little Girl's City and Mountain Life: by 
J. ӛругі. 35. 9d. 
Christmas Stories: bv Charles Dickens. 4s. 6d. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
A Book of Short Stories: selected by F. H. Pritchard. 
15. 6d. 
A German Reader for Beginners : by P. К. Pope. 2s. 6d. 
Composition through Story-writing: bv K. T. Lewis, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Chemistry: by N. N. Evans, M.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


Laboratory Manual: to accompany Elementary 
Chemistry: bv N. N. Evans, M.Sc., and M. C. С. 
McFee, B.A., M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Episodes from Farthest North: by F. Nansen. 1s. 6d. 
Chapters from In India: by G. W. Steevens. 15. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 
Health and Exercises for Girls : by Anne M. Robertson, 
B.A. 55. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 
Geography in Education and Citizenship: by W. Н. 
Barker, B.Sc. 6s. net. 
Fundamental Arithmetic : 
Book VII. 
2s. 6d. 
The Middlesex Book of Verse: Collected Poems by 
Students of the Middlesex Education Committee’s 
Secondary Schools. 4s. 6d, | 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., LTD. 

An Intermediate Commercial Geography : by L. Dudlev 
Stamp, D.Sc. Part I. Commodities and World 
Trade. 75. 6d. 

The Phase Rule and Its Applications: by A. Findlay, 
M.A., D.Sc. Sixth Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, AND Co., LTD. 
The Tabard Series: The Story of Civilization: by 
Harper Cory. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
English Literature Series: 
110. Pippa Passes: A Drama by Robert Browning. 
Is. 9d. 
115. A Third Book of Modern Poetry: selected 
by Н. A. Treble. 15. 9d. 
Selected Essays of Walter Horatio Pater: edited by 
Н. С. Rawlinson, M.A. 35. ба. 
Educational Year Book of the International Institute 
of Teachers’ College: Columbia University, 1926. 


bv P. B. Ballard, M.A. 
Pupil's Book, 1s. 6d. Teacher's Book, 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
The Great Physicist : by I. B. Hart, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


JOHN Murray. 
Ad Vitam: Papers of a Head Mistress: by M. Bentinck 
Smith, Litt.D. 6s. net. 


: Department of Technology: Report on the Work of 


the Department for the Session, 1926-1927. 1s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Reading and Thinking: Book V. 2. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Class Books of World History : by Helen Corke. 
I. The World's Family. 25. ба. 


SIR IsAAC PITMAN AND SONS, Lrp. 
Junior Test Papers in Algebra: by A. E. Donkin, M.A. 


Book 


2s. 6d. 
Junior Test Papers in Arithmetic: by A. E. Donkin, 
М.А. 2s. 6d. 


How to Study for Examinations : bv Denis Cooper. 2s. 

Glove-making at Home: by F. Staite. 5s. net. 

Junior Test Papers in Geometry : by W. E. Paterson, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook 1s not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed т the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Conferences. 

Once more we have c:nerged from the season of 
conferences on education, and the ordinary reader of 
our newspapers has probably decided that any topic 
whatever may be discussed at an educational conference. 
The daily reports of the gatherings at Gower Street 
gave one the impression of a pedagogic variety enter- 
tainment, with a succession of “turns” in which each 
performer uttered a few ‘‘punchy’’ remarks and then 
disappeared in favour of the next item. The reality 
was, of course, far less exhilarating than the brief 
reports suggest, but some of the papers read were 
timely and significant. This was notably so in regard 
to the opening address by Sir Michael Sadler, who 
uttered a warning against over-organization. He said, 
rightly, that, whereas education was a jungle, it 1s 
now becoming a park, but there are parks which are 
so orderly that human beings cannot enjoy them and 
plants are stunted in the interests of neatness. Some 
urban cemeteries are depressingly tidy, and some muni- 
cipal education systems tend to be like them. Miss 
Meade, of Bolton, dealt faithfully with one result of this 
over-orderly aim when she declared that the system of 
scholarships from elementary schools is productive of 
waste. We are always prone to forget that what we 
call education is only part of the life of a child, and 
that it is our business to preserve and develop the life 
of the individual even at some loss of symmetrical 
organization. 


Directors. 


At the Head Masters’ Conference one speaker said 
some harsh things concerning Directors of Education. 
The criticism was too severe and too general to be 
wholly just, for Directors include in their ranks some 
excellent educationists and men of ripe experience. The 
title they bear is perhaps misleading, not only to the 
public at large but to some of their own number. The 
public will naturally suppose that a Director of Educa- 
tion is a kind of general overseer of all the publicly- 
maintained schools in his area. There are Directors 
who seem ready to accept this weighty responsibility 
with an engaging degree of self-confidence. In reality, 
of course, the chief education officer in a district should 
be nothing more—nor less—than the expert adviser to 
the publicly-appointed authority. It is perhaps inevit- 
able that in some districts the elected committee will 
be over-ready to leave important decisions to their paid 
officials, and, since these hold office permanently, their 
power tends to grow. It 1s only to be expected that 
some will find despotic garb pleasant in the wearing. 
They may come to regard their power as a tribute to 
their own wisdom. 


Central Schools. 


At the North of England Educational Conference, 
Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of Education for Man- 
chester, contributed a paper in support of central 
schools. He illustrated his argument by reference to 
Manchester, where such schools have been established 
and are working successfully. It is significant, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hey tells us that over a hundred of 
the pupils in the Manchester central schools passed 
the First School Examination last year. Evidently 
the schools are taking on the attributes of secondary 
schools. This may be a natural development in Man- 
chester, but it will not be possible everywhere. The 
essential point to be considered is the need for a wider 
education for all children above the age of eleven. 
Apparently it 15 not practicable to transfer all such 
children to central schools. In some districts the diff- 
culty of transport is insuperable, and in others there 
are obstacles connected with dogmatic religious teach- 
ing. Yet most people are ready to agree that the 
recommendations of the Hadow Report are sound in 
principle, even if we cannot adopt them in the precise 
form of a full provision of Modern Schools, distinct 
from elementary schools. Perhaps it will be found pos- 
sible to establish advanced sections in the elementary 
schools, following the Scottish plan. 


Girls versus Boys. 


The Head Master of Harrow should read again the 
Report of the Consultative Committee on the ques- 
tion of the differentiation of the curriculum as 
between the sexes. From his remarks as reported, 
one may gather that he holds the view that there is 
a special kind of education suitable for girls. The 
Report, which was based on a long and careful in- 
quiry, gives little support to this view, bevond recom- 
mending that girls should take the First School 
Examination a year later than boys. The Committee 
saw no reason to recommend a different curriculum, 
although it is suggested that certain subjects, such as 
music and drawing, should rank in the examination. 
Since these subjects are taken in most schools, there 
seems to be no reason why a boy or girl who is pro- 
ficient in either or both of them should not be allowed 
to bring them into assessment. Apparently Dr. Nor- 
wood estimates the merits of a subject according to its 
difficulty, echoing, unconsciously it may be, the maxim, 
"It doesn't matter what a boy learns so long as he 
doesn't like learning it." The belief in the supreme 
value of classics and mathematics as mental discipline 
is hardly justified by any broad survey of the results 
among the average products of public schools. The 
examination should be so^widened. 
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Teachers for Rural Schools. 

It is evident that those responsible for the staffing 
of schools in country districts are disposed to favour 
a system of special recruiting and preparation for 
rural teachers. It must be admitted that a local 
authority in such a county as Huntingdon finds great 
difficulty in providing the secondary school experience 
which is now demanded as a rule from all who intend 
to become teachers. [t is therefore proposed to adopt 
a plan of pupil-teachership and to devise courses of 
study with what is called a ‘гига! bias.” There 
are obvious drawbacks to this arrangement, and it 
is somewhat surprising to find the Board of Education 
readv to sanction it, in view of the fact that the staffs 
of urban schools have in the past been largely re- 
cruited from country districts. Statistics show that 
London, for example, will speedily suffer from a short- 
age of teachers if it is unable to draw from the country. 
More serious, perhaps, is the possible development 
of yet another specialized branch of teaching. Already 
we have a kind of profession of infant school teachers, 
another of elementary school teachers, and a third 
of technological teachers. Are we to have, in the 
future, a number of men and women whose training 
and experience have been restricted to the needs of 
rural schools ? 

Children who live in the country have not yet bcen 
shown to be inherently less intelligent than those who 
live in towns. There are many examples to show that 
country life during childhood is no bar to eminence 
in later life. 


University Decorum. 

The proceedings in the theatre district of London 
which have followed certain sporting contests between 
Oxford and Cambridge have been properly resented 
by a large number of peaceful citizens, who have 
found their evening’s éntertainment completely spoiled 
by the pranks of young men ''flown with insolence 
апа” (sometimes, it may be) ‘‘wine.’’ А more 
serious result of this riotous behaviour is the opening 
which it leaves for comparisons between the magis- 
terial punishment awarded to a festive undergraduate 
and that given to a youth of the same age but of 
lower social status. None too soon the University 
authorities have addressed to those in their charge a 
letter of remonstrance reminding them of certain res- 
ponsibilities which have been overlooked. It is not 
сазу to see how the power of University proctors and 
the fleetness of their ''bulldogs'' can be imported into 
the West End of London, nor is it possible for the 
Metropolitan Police to deal with the disorders of boat 
race night without straining the accommodation of 
police stations. No one will wish to curb unduly the 
festive spirit of youth, but, where this spirit manifests 
itself to the general annoyance, it should be firmly 
checked. It is beyond doubt that the rioting is not 
wholly due to visitors from Oxford and Cambridge. 
It would seem that their gaiety is infectious, and, un- 
fortunately, there is a tendency in modern universities 
to take the view that students are not playing a proper 
part unless they have an occasional outburst of noisy 
revelry. | 
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School Text-books. 

In recent numbers of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK we 
have printed contributions by a publisher anxious to 
know where he may find teachers who are prepared 
to take what he regards as the right amount of trouble 
in choosing text-books for their pupils. Оп another 
page will be found a spirited rejoinder by a teacher 
of great experience who is evidently not lacking in 
alertness of mind. It may be that all these difficulties 
will be resolved when the Consultative Committee issues 
its forthcoming Report on the Supply of Text-books 
in Elementary Schools, but it should be noted that 
our publisher contributor is no less anxious to discover 
what teachers really require than our teacher con- 
tributor is to discover the kind of wares that pub- 
lishers have to offer. Little good will be done bv 
setting up any artificial barriers between these two 
parties. It should be a recognized function of every 
teacher to exercise intelligence and professional know- 
ledge in the choice of text-books, since these should 
be in harmony with his scheme of instruction. Since 
this scheme is, however, part of a more general plan 
applying to the whole school, the choice of the indi- 
vidual teacher will be governed by wider considera- 
tions, but the head of a school and the staff should 
know their own requirements, and should be prepared 
to make these known to the publisher. It is certain 
that the publisher will be only too readv to welcome 
intelligent. suggestions. 


Sir John Bayley. 


It is seldom that the List of Honours contains a 
name connected with educational work, and still more 
seldom is an Honour given to a successful school- 
master as such.  Apparentlv the conduct of a school 
is not a form of public service which, however well 
carried out, is held to be worthy of public recognition 
in the form of a title. There are exceptions, no doubt, 
and the latest one is especially welcome to those who are 
interested in independent schools. Sir John Bayley, as 
we must now style him, built up at Wellington, in 
Shropshire, one of the most successful private schools 
in the country. It was so well organized and so 
lavishly equipped that, when the time came for his 
retirement, he was able to hand it over as a going 
concern for transformation into the public school now 
known as Wrekin College. It is no secret that this 
transfer was made on terms which were extremely 
generous to the new Committee of Management, and 
Wrekin College may fittingly regard Sir John Bayley 
as its real founder. He would have deserved a title 
for his long and arduous work as a member of the 
Shropshire County Council, and long ago he refused 
Honours proffered in return for political services. Now 
һе is honoured as an educationist, and his friends will 
join in congratulating him and in wishing for him 
many years of happy leisure. 


After Thirty Years. 

Sir Benjamin Gott, Secretary of the Middlesex Edu- 
cation Committee, will retire next September, when 
he will have completed thirty years’ service- with the 
County Council. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


Its Place in Education. 


Among the constituent Commissions of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Scientific Council, which held its 
first meeting in Rome last vear, there was included one 
dealing with the subject of agricultural instruction and 
education, It was attended by a number of officials 
and experts representing most of the European coun- 
tries, and one outcome of the vigorous discussions was 
agreement upon certain definite principles. 

Thus it was generally agreed that agricultural in- 
struction as such has no place in the rural primary 
school, although in certain countries the subject has 
been added to the curriculum. The first aim in primary 
schools must always be to give a sound general in- 
struction along with training in character and habits, 
and it is only as arising naturally in this connexion 
that the children may be encouraged to observe the 
phenomena of rural life around them, becoming 
acquainted with the simple principles of plant life and 
plant cultivation, mainly through the well directed use 
of the school garden. The importance of the school 
garden was stressed by more than one expert. It was 
pointed out that, to carry out even so little effectively, 
it was essential that the teacher should himself have 
some knowledge of agriculture and a real interest in 
country life. Where this is assured, there is no 
danger of that urban bias which too often marks the 
rural primary school. 

In regard to post-school education, a valuable dis- 
tinction was made between compulsory classes for 
pupils who have just left the primary school, and 
courses in agriculture held for older students who 
themselves apply for such instruction. It is obvious 
that the curriculum should be differently planned in 
each case, and in this connexion attention was drawn 
to the work of the Cattedre ambulanti di agricoltura in 
Italy. These bodies arrange courses for adults on the 
crops or cultural methods especially applicable to the 
locality, while the younger students follow a simple 
course of eighty lessons on agricultural theory and 
practice. 

An interesting reference was also made to the 
organizations which have proved so successful in the 
United States and in some other of the newer coun- 
tries, viz. the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, in which the 
voung people try out for themselves, and under the 
spur of a healthy rivalry, methods of cultivation, of 
small farm-stock breeding, &c., already well estab- 
lished and approved. It was perhaps inevitable that 
th» description of these free open-air activities should 
have provoked the criticism in certain quarters that 
girls are more properly employed at that age in learn- 
ing to cook, to sew, and to manage a house. In any 
case, it is obvious that the organization of post-school 
education must necessarily vary with the stage of de- 
velopment reached by the country in question, and the 
practical wisdom of the Commission fully recognized 
this fact by making the necessary arrangements for 
obtaining full and precise information, in view of the 
next. meeting. of the International Council, alike on 
post-school rural education in general, and on the 
training of young girls in rural or farm household 
management. 


A similar decision was made in regard to the voca- 
tional teaching of agriculture in the intermediate and 
higher schools in the different countries. In this con- 
nexion mention was made of the need for some clearer 
understanding as to nomenclature and classification of 
schools, a constant stumbling block in any international 
discussion of educational questions. The report on 
agricultural education in preparation by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the proofs of which are shortly 
to be submitted to the International Institute of 
Agriculture, should be of high value in this respect. 

In fact, there is every indication that a stage has 
been reached at which the essential variety of the 
problem of agricultural education is being recognized. 
It was well remarked by one expert that its organiza- 
tion should vary not only according to nationality, but 
even in the same country in different agricultural 
districts. 

A further point of great interest to the onlooker was 
the particularly vigorous nature of the discussion pro- 
voked by the accounts given of the training of teachers 
of agriculture as organized in Czechoslovakia and 
Germany and in certain other progressive countries. 
À preparation lasting nine years, finishing at the age 
of twenty-six, and including five vears in the high 
school, two of practical work on a farm, one in the 
seminar or training colleye, and one year of proba- 
tionary teaching, might be thought likely to daunt the 
aspirant for the profession, but one learnt that in 
Czechoslovakia at least there are always more candi- 
dates than places, while the value of the thorough 
training is undoubted and, moreover, gives the teacher 
a claim to emoluments equal to any to be obtained in 
the profession. 

"Agriculture must be the interest, not of a part only, 
but of the whole population of a country." The truth 
of this remark, made by a speaker at the outset of 
the meetings, was felt throughout the discussions, and 
it would seem that the connexion between sound 
agricultural instruction and all that makes for good 
citizenship is a reflection of the dependence of human 
civilization upon the cultivation of the soil. 


Two Short Courses. 


Two short courses for Teachers of Mentally Defective 
and of Dull and Backward Children are being ar- 
ranged by the Board of Education—one at Leicester 
from April 11 to May 2, and the other in London from 
July 9 to July 28. The courses will be organized 
by Miss Evelyn Fox, Hon. Secretary of the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare, and will be open to 
teachers emploved in schools or colleges recognized bv 
the Board. The Leicester Course is intended for 
teachers wishing to take Part II of the full Course as 
laid down by the Board. The London Course is for 
more experienced teachers taking Part 111. Forms of 
application. (106d U), to be obtained from the Board, 
should be returned to Miss Evelyn Fox, 24 Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S. W. Ir. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN HISTORY TEACHING (Continued). 
Bv W. E. Urwick, M.A. (late H.M. Inspector of Schools). 


All this is in a sense preparation. Nothing has been 
said of lessons or the text-book or method. There is 
little space to deal with the text. Has the text-book 
in use an index of subjects as well as names? Can 
your pupils be shown how to find their way about 
in it? Which of the various topics you have placed 
in lists (1) and (2) does it deal with satisfactorily? If 
your answer to both questions has to be negative, 
and that is quite possible, then there is nothing for 
it but to change the text-book. If you can say “Yes” 
to the second question, then I recommend you to put 
those topics into a separate list to be communicated 
to the class and to be attacked by the class seriatim 
with the aid of the text-book by their own study, before 
you deal with them at all. It is not possible for me 
to anticipate what these topics will be. But I would 
emphasize the fact that semi-independent efforts of the 
class are the only means of teaching them how to use 
a book and how to gather material for themselves. 
It is almost unpardonable not to make provision for 
this study-work. The historic sense at which you aim 
springs from practice. It may be short-winded and 
feeble at the start, but it grows apace. The one 
essential thing is that the class should know exactly 
what it is that you want them to do, and you must 
know that the material is there to be got. 

Further, many teachers spend time in doing feebly 
by talk what the text-book does succinctly and well, 
and that is merely waste of time. The teacher him- 
self must use the text-book for what it is worth if 
the class is to have any respect for it or interest in 
it. I have known many able teachers, with a gift of 
narration and a sense of the dramatic, hold the class 
enthralled in lesson after lesson, and at the end express 
disgust and surprise that little has stuck and the har- 
vest is lean. They have killed the. text-book, and 
forgotten that the dramatic is only one corner of his- 
tory, and not the most important. 

A far more difficult and important matter is how 
to impart to the pupils the different perspectives de- 
fined already. It is not too much to say that in most 
history teaching neither teacher nor class is aware 
of the importance of these perspectives. It is literally 
a case of the blind teaching the blind. A plunge is 
made into the stream of time, and chronological order 
is followed. After a few lessons the starting-point 
is forgotten—it never stood out clearly; no one in 
the class knows how far they are going to get in a 
given term or year. Often the teacher has vague 
hopes only of covering so much. There is no goal at 
all. Historical perspective is either not thought of 
or it is held to be too difficult for school teaching ; 
light on the present is regarded as a far-off divine 
event to come somehow or other out of the school 
course as a whole. My contention here is that use 
of these perspectives from the outset is a necessary 
condition of success. The class must know concretely 
and clearly where they start, and keep that picture 
alive and distinct by frequent reference. They must 
know from the outset how far they are going to keep 
that point also clearly in view. Both ought to get 
stamped оп the memory ' "se. 


What then? ‘‘Would you have us at the beginning 
of term pour into the class both these concrete pictures, 
that of starting-point and goal, which you have asked 
us to make?" At the beginning of your course 1 
would have you devote two lessons to concrete facts 
about your starting-point, followed by two more about 
your goal The class should note down the most 
striking features of each and keep the two sets for 
reference. But in both these pictures discretion is 
necessary. You may and ought for good reason to 
reserve for a later time parts of the picture, e.g., 
you may say “I am going to give two lessons on a 
monastery, a manor, or a castle, Яс. I will reserve 
this or that in my concrete picture till I do so." 
Good! but it would be well to let the class know you 
are doing so. Even so, you will find after these 
deductions enough left to build a concrete starting- 
point. If you wish your class not to be blind you 
will communicate to them beforehand, over a period 
of the length of which you must judge, a programme 
of work. The length may be a month or more, ac- 
cording to аре and capacity. It must include both 
what you and they are to do together and what you 
expect them to do for themselves. You are thus treat- 
ing them as young people capable of vision, and 
really wanting to see ahead. Do you think that a 
mistake ? 

Perhaps I shall be told that the perspective of 
world importance is quite beyond the class. [t is, if 
you keep to abstract terms. It is not if you are 
concrete. A boy is quite capable of seeing the difh- 
culty of doing simple arithmetic with Roman figures, 
and seeing what arabic figures made possible. He is 
quite capable of seeing a connexion between chival- 
rous ideals and Boy Scouts, of contrasting with his 
own home the rough castle home—no light or water 
laid on or sanitation of any sort with only one bed- 
room for the lord and his family, which had to serve 
the lord as a business office and interview chamber as 
well—of seeing a link between the activities of the 
monastery and market gardening in one direction, 
schools in another, the hospitals and the poor-law. 
He is intelligent enough to grasp the importance of 
Roger Bacon’s formula for gunpowder. Do not these 
things make him cast an intelligent eve on his world 
and begin to ask questions? 

The line of thought here followed suggests much 
of interest that might be said on the recurrent wars 
and rumours of war of history; on all that makes 
up ''its resounding hurly-burly.’’ Perhaps with the 
clues here given the reader may be trusted to find 
his own answer. If he allows them scope he will 
find his boys and girls very shrewd judges of relative 
importance. Let him then treat them as his intel- 
lectual equals; in most classes in our school he will 
find some who are his intellectual superiors—a fact 
which he will recognize and find a cause for rejoicing. 
There is no more serious mistake іп teaching 
adolescents than to play down to their supposed level. 
If he remembers that he is a trustee for a great 
heritage, the teacher of history is not likely to degrade 
his subject. 
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N WHERE ARE THE *LIVE" PUBLISHERS ? 


Bv A TEACHER. 


The article by “Publisher” on ''Where are the 
‘live’ teachers ?’’ demands a reply and provokes a 
retort. 

If ‘‘Publisher’’ imagines that the investigation set 
on foot by his firm has furnished them with any 
reliable guide to the ‘‘liveliness’’ of teachers, I fear he 
is sadly mistaken. 

They relied upon ''travellers' reports, applications 
for specimens, teachers' letters, known orders, and 
educational exhibitions, graded according to their im- 
plications. . . .” I do not know how the grading was 
conducted, but I will offer from the teacher's side 
a specimen grading. 

Travellers’ reports are no doubt useful; many 
travellers must be acute judges of the men they meet 
in schools. But, as we see the matter, the occasional 
traveller who drifts into a secondary school rarely, 
if ever, gives notice of his coming, always seems to 
come at the teacher's busiest time (and the ''live"' 
teacher for whom he is seeking is always the busiest 
of the lot), frequently does not know what is inside 
the covers of the books he is advertising, and meets 
most professional criticism with the bland reply, ** Well, 
the book is having a remarkably good sale.” 

Teachers apply for specimens for one of three 
reasons; they want a book like the one advertised im- 
mediately, they may want one like it in the future, or 
they may want the book for themselves. There are 
many attractive little editions that will go well into 
a teacher's library. Lest this should seem to be too 
cynical a criticism of teachers, witness the caution 
with which publist -s nowadays guard the distribution 
of specimens, aud their anxious requests to have them 
back within a few moments. 

A '"ive'" teacher in a school which will not buy 
books knows it is useless to apply for specimens; a 
"live teacher іп a school which does buy books has 
probably got something of what he wants, and sticks 
to it. He knows perfectly well that it is waste of 
good time and postage stamps to apply for specimens 
of the majority of text-books issued. They are not 
what he wants, and he prefers to wait until something 
really likely comes along before he leaves a well tried 
text-book. For unless a text-book is thoroughly bad 
or outstandingly good, it takes a teacher some time 
to judge of its merits and its suitability for his 
methods. 

Teachers’ letters—well, if the ''live" teacher had 
time to write appreciations or criticisms of the books 
he uses, they might be of some use. As it is, I 
dare to say that the teachers' letters that the publisher 
receives are either from head masters who have sec- 
retaries to take them down in shorthand (these letters 
are valuable) or from teachers with more spare time 
on their hands than most ‘‘live’’ teachers possess. 

Known orders are some indication of the liveliness 
of the education authorities, none of the teachers'. 
Many of the ‘‘livest’’ teachers I know groan in spirit 
every time the buying of books is mentioned. How 
they would love to buy, if only they had the chance! 

Educational exhibitions? Yes, the publisher will get 
some indication from these, if he remembers the limited 


number of teachers who attend them. With all the 
goodwill in the world, the ''live" teacher cannot be 
for ever visiting exhibitions; he would spend all his 
salary in travelling expenses. A teacher visits an 
exhibition because he happens to be in the town where 
it is being held; if he does not happen to have been 
elected to the conference which is taking place there, 
or is at another conference somewhere else, well, he 
doesn't visit the exhibition. And many “‘live’’ teachers 
steer clear of conferences altogether. 

Now for the retort. Where are the ''live" pub- 
lishers? In eight years of teaching in secondary 
schools since the war I have met only one publisher 
in a school. He was on the right tack. As he said 
to me, “I might sit in my office in London till all 
was blue, and not know what the schools wanted. 
So I've come on tour." And quite right, too. If 
these lines should meet his eyes, I trust he will not 
think I am condescending when I say that I appreciate 
his initiative and wish him luck. 

He gave us plenty of notice of his visit, and had 
plenty of time to spare. A man who can give an 
hour and a-half to one teacher for the discussion of 
text-books and the needs of schools 1s not necessarily 
wasting his time, If more publishers did the like, 
there would be fewer text-books published, but a great 
many more ‘‘best sellers."' 

Some publishers seem to send out leaflets advertising 
their wares about every fortnight. Waste paper—and 
they make the staff room look so dreadfully untidy! 
And the money they have to spend on these circulars! 
One firm always sends me two copies of their quite 
expensively-printed leaflet; last Christmas they sent 
me three—by the same post and to the same address. 

There are only one or two times during the year 
when the teacher can buy books; on those occasions 
a visit from a highly qualified member of the firm 
would bring in more business than ten thousand of 
those pestering leaflets. Why not send round the 
authors of some of the more popular series? If they 
can't sell their own books, who can? 

And what about local representatives? Ап enter- 
prising bookseller, anxious to develop his business, 
who would keep a stock of Messrs. So-and-So's books, 
and at whose shop one could always be sure of seeing 
the latest publications, instead of all this bother and 
fuss of applying for specimen copies to be returned 
within so many days unless you buy a dozen copies ? 

Oh, we would like to know where these ''live"' 
publishers are, who would give us what we want 
through keeping in close and personal touch with us. 


CLrMATIC CoNTROL: by L. C. W. Bonacina. (3s. 6d. 
A. and C. Black.) 

In the third edition of this book the author has pre- 
served the general plan and scope of the two earlier 
editions, but has made alterations in the chapter on 
meteorology, bringing that subject up to date, and has 
included a short account of the principle of the ''Polar 


Front.” 
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OFFICIALDOM. 


It is now some years since Mr. R. Cary Gilson, the 
distinguished Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, warned his colleagues of the growing 
danger of bureaucracy in education. His warning was 
greeted with pained surprise by certain officials of the 
Board of Education, who urged, and with justice, that 
they had no desire to play the part of bureaucrats or 
to impose their own views on teachers. They pointed 
out, again with justice, that every President is en- 
compassed about with a cloud of advisers and advisory 
bodies, that he takes pains to gain knowledge from 
these and other sources, and that he has no desire to 
be an autocrat. 

All this may be granted freely without weakening 
the strength of Mr. Cary Gilson’s warning, for officials 
are the victims of the system as much as anybody 
else. The columns of THE EpucaTion OuTLOOK have 
recently contained articles showing how the individual 
rights of the teacher in regard to pensions are subject 
to official decrees, and a perusal of the Education Act 
will furnish several important examples of a tendency 
to leave questions to be finally determined by the 
Board of Education. This development is causing 
well-founded concern, and our readers will be interested 
in the following notes of a speech made recently by Lord 
Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice of * England :— 


THE RULE or Law. 


“It is a commonplace to say that the Rule of Law 
involves at least two things. One is the absence of 
arbitrary power on the part of the Government. The 
other is equality before the law, In other words, every 
man, whoever he may be and whether he be an official 
or not, is subject to the ordinary law of the land, 
administered by the ordinary tribunals. That is our 
svstem—the system which we owe to the common 
law. 

"DRoiT ADMINISTRATIF.” 


“Тһе other and opposite system, which is familiar 
on the Continent of Europe, implies and requires what 
is called droit administratif. Pleasantly enough, we 
have not even a name for it. But it is, as you know, 
that body of rules and regulations which has to do 
with the position and liabilities of State officials, the 
rights and the liabilities of private individuals in their 
dealings with officials as representing the State; and, 
finally, the special procedure by which those rights and 
liabilities are enforced. 

‘Under that system, of course, the rights of the 
State are determined by an extraordinary code; the 
consequential case-law is made by Government officials ; 
the Law Courts, properly so called, have no jurisdiction 
in matters concerning the State; and, on the contrary, 
questions concerning the State are decided by adminis- 
trative bodies which have an official character and are 
composed exclusively of official persons. That is the 
exact opposite, the negation, the antithesis, of the 
system which we proudly call our own. 


GROWTH OF BUREAUCRACY. 
“But is it certain that this system of ours—the Rule 
of Law, equality before the law, and the exclusion of 
arbitrary power—is quite free from risks of invasion 


and diminution? No doubt there is not, and there is not 
likely to be, any open return to certain notions which 
were current in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, from the time of the accession of the Tudors to 
the time of the expulsion of the Stuarts. But has there 
not been during recent years, and is there not now, a 
marked and increasing development of bureaucratic 
pretensions, the essence and the aim of which are to 
withdraw more and more matters and topics from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts and to set them apart for 
purely official determination ? 


How Ir Is Done. 


“It is not possible on the present occasion to enter 
into detail. But in England, at any rate, nobody who 
has eyes to see can fail to discern this mischievous pur- 
pose, which exhibits itself in at least three ways. One 
is to provide in express terms by statute that the de- 
cision of certain questions belongs to this or that 
Government Department, that the departmental de- 
cision is to be final and binding upon all parties, and 
that that decision 15 not to be questioned in a Court of 
Law by proceedings in mandamus, certioran, case 
stated, or otherwise. Another way is to confer upon 
a Government Department power to make rules and 
regulations which, when they are made, are to have the 
force of a statute. 


THE PRICE OF LIBERTY. 


“Ге may be that before long the legality of acts done, 
or purported to be done, by virtue of powers of some 
of these kinds, will have to be considered by the Courts. 
Meantime it seems to be important to watch very care- 
fully the influences which are at work. After all, the 
price of liberty is unceasing vigilance, and it would 
indeed be a strange and distasteful paradox if, while 
we look askance at droit administratif under that name, 
we were to permit the restless pretensions of bureau- 
cracy to establish in our midst what would be in effect 
a more arbitrary droit administratif, unfettered even by 
the tribunals, such as they are, which form part of the 
Continental system. The name ‘self-government’ would 
be a mockery, and an irritating mockery, if it should 
come to mean government by a vast army of anony- 
mous officials, hidden from view but placed above the 
law, and administering a topsy-turvy 5vstem whereby 
the servants of the public had made themselves its 
master.” 


А LEGAL Jest: FURTHER Forensic FABLES: by O. 
(3s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


In this amusing trifle are gathered together some 
contributions which must have relieved the pages of 
the *Law Journal," wherein they first appeared. They 
are excellent jests, the more so because they are con- 
trived against a plausible background of solid legal 
learning. _ Especially do I relish the story of the 
Emeritus Professor of International Law and his Police 
Court brief, on which he lectured for ninety minutes 


before discovering that he was in the wrong Court. 
R. 
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BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 
(SECOND SERIES.) 


AvTHOR's NorE.—The Green Box has been one of those household receptacles into which odd documents, 
pamphlets, and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the 


bookshelves and when ordinary drawers are full. 


My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of 


papers which have accumulated during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public 


service. 
“treasures, 


,, 


The editor allows me to select from much that is of small value, even to myself, some of my 
and to offer comments upon them in THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENT OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


The notes I am quoting from are possibly not com- 
plete. They seem to be memoranda collected with a 
view to ‘‘themes’’ and not notes written up after 
a series of consecutive lectures. So they are some- 
what miscellaneous. They include a minute catalogue 
of all ''mechanical arrangements,’’ external and in- 
ternal, of a fully equipped school. Some of these, 
it is to be feared, would not be approved by a 
modern school architect. There is а touching 
confidence in small openings for ventilation. The 
window sills are to be at least six feet from the 
floor, and windows in the roof, with naked rafters, 
are preferred; one long wall is to be left entirely blank 
of windows. Partitions are contemplated, and one 
hardly expected at this date to discover that these 
might be fixed, sliding, or folding. As the schoolroom 
is usually to be 18 ft. wide, partitioning was not im- 
practicable. I can find no reference to a cloakroom. 
But the floor is to be of wood, though the last brick 
or stone floor certainly did not disappear for another 
thirty or forty years, and the arrangements for sanitary 
offices leave little to be desired. There is to be a 
master's house ''adjoining the school for his con- 
venience and for protection of property." “Тһе 
building should be good, the material respectable in 
style, and convenient internally, containing a minimum 
of six rooms." Also a garden, ''for the master's 
occupation, amusement, and profit, as well as for 
training of pupils in agricultural or horticultural work. '' 
Is gardening, then, so modern an innovation? Space 
does not allow of much further quotation, but it may 
be noticed that the apparatus desirable includes globes, 
maps, and diagrams for geography, weights and 
measures for arithmetic, and ''instruments, models, 
tables, and specimens’’ for science. The last note 
under apparatus is ''correction, cane."' 

Two pages of the book are given to ''heads of 
a theme on evening school," which are instructive. 
The ‘‘necessity’’ for an evening school arises from the 
early withdrawal of scholars from school because of 
"poverty of parents, competition of emplovers, absolute 
demand for juvenile labourers,” or again, from the 
"entire neglect of early education because of poverty 
or indifference of parents"; or, further—and this is 
more cheering—from a ''demand for special instruction 
not included" in the elementary school. Chester 15 not 
far from the half-time area, we may remember, and 
the country is agricultural. The College served all 
the north-west. 

The ''objects" of the evening school are to com- 


II. 


plete the education that is not provided in the day 
school and to supply instruction ‘‘for the utterly ig- 
norant." These objects we might expect. Another 
is “Чо keep youths out of mischief after work hours 
by the offer of entertaining, useful, and improving 
occupation." Besides these the evening school is to 
preserve the connexion with the day school, its master 
and managers, and with the clergyman with a view 
to confirmation. There is to be instruction in element- 
ary subjects, naturally, but ''chemistry, mechanics, 
navigation, or other subjects specially suiting character 
and locality" are suggested.  ''Note," proceeds the 
writer, “the instruction shoula, if necessary, be alter- 
nated with readings from good authors or first-class 
newspapers, with popular lectures (illustrated), con- 
certs, or musical exercises, In summer perhaps a cricket 
club, and in winter a chess class may be found con- 
venient." Here we have a forecast of the village 
institute, with the rather important difference that 
boys only seem to be in the writer's mind. He is 
uneasy about the discipline and the staff; on the 
latter point he makes the odd observation that ''the 
staff of teachers is often too great—having nothing 
but good intentions to recommend.'' So he lays down 
that there should be at least one paid teacher, and 
‘‘voluntaries’’ should be ''declined unless really com- 
petent for the work they engage to do." Two other 
illuminating notes may be quoted. ‘‘To prevent night 
school from becoming a drain on day school can only 
be done by limiting ages.” Nearly forty years later 
night schools, to which admission was gained through 
the Labour Examination, did, in my own experience, 
"drain" the day school. ‘‘Exclusion of juveniles who 
rather require rest than mental labour’’—a piece of 
admirable common sense. 

All that I have cited so far has been severely prac- 
tical. Was there no theory of education? Yes, our 
friend in his orderly way has written down sixteen 
Principles of Education and seventeen General Rules of 
Teaching. The principles are delightfully vague; 
though, closely examined, they are of very little use 
to a teacher; they give a pleasant sense that he is 
supported in the hard work of life by sound philosophic 
generalizations. “(1) Faculties exist inherently, (2) they 
vary in degree in different individuals." They want 
exercise and guidance; they can be developed pre- 
maturely but are more pliable the earlier they are cul- 
tivated, and so on. But what they are is never even 
hinted at. The ‘‘General Rules” are better, Our old 
friends ‘‘proceed from; the near sto the distant”; 
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‘*simple—complex, easy—difficult, known—unknown’’ 
appear. They had been recently emphasized by Her- 
bert Spencer. The teacher is also recommended to 
connect new knowledge to old, to divide every subject 
into distinct portions, ‘‘each as it were a whole in 
itself,’’ to write subjects that are naturally connected, 
all reasonable enough if not very detailed. ‘*Teach in 
conformity with nature" and similar adjurations are 
too numerous even in the rules. These generalizations 
being elusive, the student composes a memoria technica 
for each section, consisting of the most prominent 
word in each phrase. Thus the ''rules respecting the 
teacher’’ are to be remembered by ‘‘possess, attractive, 
zeal, power, pleasing, self-education.’’ The reader 
may be left to fill out the picture for himself. 

I cannot refrain from quoting finally from a series 
of examination questions on organization. They re- 
mind us that a student leaving a college in 1860 pro- 
bably took full charge of a school at once. He did 
not drop into a vacant place in an organization in 
good working order. He must therefore be fully 
“trained” in a different sense from the ‘‘training’’ of 
a modern student, to start a school from the beginning. 
Here are some of the questions :— 

‘‘Name four forms of distributing children in school 
for purposes of instruction." 

*Which is recommended as best, and why?" 

“What furniture and accommodation are required 
for working sections, classes, and drafts?” 

"How would you arrange a time-table for a mixed 
school ?"' 

* How far in such a school is it desirable to separate 
. the sexes?” 

"How should a female Р.Т. be employed in such 
a school?” 

“What are six advantages of a master (who has 
an assistant) spending his full time in the day school 
rather than divide his time with the evening school?” 

What particulars will give an educational influence 
to the premises of a school?” 

I venture to say that the student who so pains- 
takingly marshalled his notes proved a good school- 
master. At any rate, when I knew him he was a 
vigorous and hearty vicar of a colliery village, well 
read, with a keen and informed interest in the work 
of the local school. 


Music Scholarship Awards. 


The Roval Academy of Music announces the fol- 
lowing | awards:—Gowland Harrison, Scholarship 
(violin) ; Sydney A. Griller (London), Jack O'Brien, 
and John Hamilton very highly commended. 

Emma Levy Scholaiship (pianoforte and theory): 
Sadie E. Silverman (London); Zeida C. Bock and 
Sarah R. Stein commended. 

John Stokes Scholarship (baritone) : Francis Geoffrey 
Davies (Liverpool). 

Charles Oldham Scholarship (violin) : Sylvia M. 
Paulin (Bexlev). 

Baume (Manx) Scholarship (anv branch of music) : 
Mabel J. Kelly (Southampton), singing. 

Liszt Scholarship (pianoforte) : Josephine Harrison 
(London); Mary J. Townshend highly commended. 
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TO A GREAT SPIRIT. 
By Lorp GorRELL. 


The mountain rises and the rock 
Breaks from the everlasting snow ; 
Its crowning peaks of grandeur knock 
Against the stars to eyes below: 
The cloudy wraiths, unchanged in change, 
Fold and reveal its solitude ; 

The feet of all the breezes range 

Its slopes in freedom’s bleakest mood. 
Its shadow and its splendour fall 
Athwart the valley lives below, 

A threat to some, to some a call— 
And which it 1s it does not know: 

It lifts itself as it was made; 

It is as it was doomed to be, 

Stark and alone and unafraid, 


Serenely set on poignancy. 


TO JOE (aged 3). 
By Dorotuy Tuopy. 


You come to school with little solemn face 
Above the woollen scarf of gaudy hue, 
And lay your daisy offering in its place 
And shyly smile and speak not! Is it true 
That wise owl-faines gathered at your birth 
And shaped your tiny features with a kiss? 
That they їп fairyland and you on earth 
Go strangely friended through all mysteries? 


O little boy, bewildered in the maze 
Of strange events where now you grope 
and stray 
On small feet booted by no elfin hand, 
Your own owl-fairy where you stand al 
gaze 
Shall lead you down your secret golden day, 
And guide those clumsy boots through 
fairyland. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By KATHLEEN Кісн, B.A. | 


Everybody is very clever nowadays. The well-trained 
young person of the twentieth century can give points 
in technical knowledge and proficiency to many of the 
old masters of their crafts. From the outset of their 
career their one aim is to achieve something new with 
which to astonish the world. The great Victorian god 
Convention is fallen from his place and the little 
Georgian god Novelty, just as tyrannical, is worshipped 
everywhere, in whatever grotesque or ridiculous form 
he may manifest himself. And so we are kept gasping 
under a terrific output of Sculpture without form or 
beauty, Painting without beauty or harmony, Music 
without harmony or rhythm, Poetry without rhythm, 
thyme, or reason. We others, not to be outdone in 
cleverness, begin by pretending to others that we like 
the stuff, and by persuading ourselves that we do. We 
bleat with pleasure as we are gathered into the fold of 
the highbrows. But in our more rational moments we 
turn with relief from the Rima to the Parthenon frieze, 
from the West End Exhibitions to the Italian Rooms 
at the National Gallery, from the modern symphony to 
Beethoven, and from the latest volume of free verse to 
Shakespeare, and realize that it is possible for the 
ultimate aim of art to be lost in the under- or over- 
elaboration of detail. 

What has all this to do with teaching English to 
small children in school? Experienced teachers will 
agree that there are signs that the art of teaching is 
already menaced by the same dangers that beset the 
other arts in this twentieth century. We know too 
much about the technicalities of our job, and are in 
danger of losing sight of its ultimate aims. We prattle 
in our training college days of Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
and lightly enter the school with our minds neatly 
pigeon-holed with tabulated analyses of this and that 
great educator's theory and practice. “АП this is 
common knowledge," we cry; ''let's find something 
тем,” and we look around to discover some startling 
method which we may practise to the astonishment of 
our colleagues and the bewilderment of our pupils. 

This danger of forgetting broad aims in the ex- 
ploitation of fads is nowhere greater than in the teach- 
ing of English to young children. ‘‘Education is so 
dull in details, so interesting in principles," says 
Lord Haldane ; and the desire to enliven the dull details 
which inevitably attend the teaching of the rudiments 
of reading and writing may lead to a confusion of aims 
and a loss of educational value in the very lessons on 
which so much thought has been bestowed. 


. Too much importance has been attached by educa- 
tionists in recent years to ‘‘stunt’’ methods of teaching 
the various branches of English in infants' schools. 


Such methods are useless except to the inventors. No 
advantage is to be gained from imitating their practice, 
however successful they may be. The conditions, type 
of child, and other factors of success may be quite 
different, and even under apparently identical condi- 
tions it is rarely that even moderate satisfaction is 
attained. 

The Report on the Teaching of English in Eng- 
land (1924) outlines no new or elaborate schemes. The 
constant plea is for a consideration of broad principles, 
and for a break-away from the practice of a multitude 
of different aims and methods applied to the teaching 
of the various branches of English as if they were 
separate subjects. 

What are the general aims in teaching any subject? 
They may include the practice of mental gymnastics, 
the imparting of useful knowledge, the encouragement 
of the natural development of the faculties, and the 
transmission of those indefinable influences included 
under the much abused term “Culture.” 

Of these aims the teaching of English, more than 
of any other subject to young children, should, above 
all, satisfy the last two; and in dealing with children 
from five to seven years of age, the development of 
the power of self-expression is the chief care of the 
teacher. ‘‘The power of clear and correct speech is the 
one definite accomplishment which the child is en- 
titled to demand from the infant school’’ (Report on 
Teaching of English in England). Teachers in schools 
in poor districts may be pardoned if they question the 
possibility of this being accomplished by their scholars 
before the age of seven years; but they will not demur 
at hitching their wagon to the star in order to reach as 
near the ideal as possible. 

There is scarcely a lesson taken in school, at this 
stage, which may not serve this end. The ‘‘Nature 
Lessons’’ are not framed with a view to supplying 
knowledge of scientific natural history, but to give the 
children opportunities of talking about the flowers and 
animals they see every day. Тһе ''Number Lessons” 
may afford endless opportunities of practice for the 
children in saying, in their own words, but clearly 
enough to be understood, exactly what they are doing 
and why. The singing lesson provides an excellent 
means of teaching the correct use of the organs of 
speech in voice production. 

But at this period of child development rhymes and 
stories may form the chief material with which the 
teacher may achieve her end. In utilizing these she 
will see the beginnings of the formation of independent 
taste, and she must be sure that, in choosing their 
favourites, the children have only the most suitable 
matter from which to choose. The imagination need 
not be stimulated by visits to far-off lands and ages. 
The events of the career of Jack and Jill are more thrill- 
ing than those of Persephone, because more capable of 
visualization. Тһе exigencies of probability need not 
be studied. The cow that jumped over the moon 
was a no more wonderful beast that the little pony who 
would not go; and they are all real friends who can 
be talked about, personified in thrilling drama, read 
about in such a way that the.narrative is a living 
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reality, and written about when the very first difficul- 
ties of letter formation have been mastered. 

Later, old and new fairy stories will take the place 
of the nursery rhymes and jingles, and may be used as 
the basis for all branches of English teaching. 

As to the best method of teaching reading to young 
children, many opinions are held. But it seems 
obvious that any method which will introduce the 
child at once to a free use of the simpler words of his 
own vocabulary and that of the little everyday things in 
which he is interested in school will help him to realize 
most quickly that reading opens up to him a new path 
to pleasure; whilst one which confines him to the read- 
ing of words which merely conform to a scientific 
scheme of sound analysis supplies material for tech- 
nical advance only. The words may be painfully 
strung into sequences which convey intelligible ideas; 
but sentences of the “Му hen is in a pen on the fen” 
type make no appeal to the child's consciousness or 
interests, and afford no basis for English teaching. 
Let the child have reading matter relating to his 
rhymes, stories, and games, and he will learn to read 
it fast enough, even if the words do defy phonetic 
classification. 

There is, however, no royal road to the teaching of 
reading. If it were so, its discoverer would have made 
his fortune long ago, and every teacher would now be 
following in his footsteps. The immediate aim of the 
teacher is to have her scholars reading in the shortest 
possible time, and this aim should not be lost sight of 
in the elaboration of teaching details. If any experi- 
enced teacher has satisfied herself that the method she 
adopts leads the children to read easily in a reasonablv 
short space of time, she should beware of casting it 
aside for another which has not been proved to afford, 
beyond doubt, a simpler, quicker, and pleasanter 
means. 

As the children progress with their reading and 
leave behind the stage at which every new word pre- 
sents fresh difficulties, the aims of the teacher are 
adapted to the new requirements of the рир: The 
power of written as well as of oral expression is to be 
developed, and the children must be encouraged to 
turn their new-found power of reading to account. 

It is probable that the overcoming of technical diffi- 
culties in reading has been often retained as the sole 
aim of the teaching, and with this end in view the 
children have been constantly presented with reading 
matter which is bevond them both in diction and 
phraseology. 

A doctor engaged in the study of menta! deficiency 
records that he has discovered cases of children, aged 
thirteen or fourteen, who were definitely feeble-minded 
but who were able to read the words in passages of 
considerable difficulty. When asked, however, to give 
the purport of the narrative they were quite unable to 
do so; and when the difficulty of the passages pre- 
sented was reduced to that suitable for a child of six 
years of age, they were still unable to grasp the mean- 
ing. This circumstance seems not only to demonstrate 
the high degree of technical efficiency of the teaching 
given to these children, but to raise questions as to its 
value. 

The simplest way to avoid this difficulty with normal 
children is to make the reading of the children from 
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seven to nine years of age the basis for most of the 
English teaching, in place of the spoken story of the 
earlier years. 

There are many well edited books on the market con- 
taining the stories children love told in language 
simple but well chosen. These may well be made 
the text-books in English for the lower classes. The 
teacher introduces a new subject by relating the story, 
or by reading it to the children from some standard 
version. The children think over tne story, dramatize 
it, if it is suitable for this kind of treatment, relate the 
whole or portions of it, and discuss any incidents which 
strike them as particularly strange or amusing. The 
reading-book version is next read by the teacher to 
the children, and they are left to go through it them- 
selves. Questions bearing on some of the details, 
which can be answered only by reference to the book, 
are set as a written exercise on the subject matter. 

By this time the children are thoroughly familiar with 
all the new words and turns of phrase contained in the 
narrative, and will read any portion of it aloud, with- 
out difficulty. They can also spell the words when called 
upon to reproduce the substance of the story in writing 
because they have become familiar with them by the 
best of all means, that of looking at them in their con- 
text. It has been found, in practice, that in this kind 
ef composition exercise, the children do not slavishlv 
reproduce the book version of the story, but adapt the 
words and phrases to their own use in quite an original 
way. 

Reading for information, which plays so important a 
part in the education of older children, follows natur- 
ally upon this kind of work, which is further supple- 
mented by reading from simple geography and history 
books, with questions to answer upon the subject 
matter. Variety is obtained by private reading of 
stories told in more simple language than those which 
are made the subject of special treatment. 

Speech-training continues to play an important part 
in all lessons at this stage, the children being constantly 
called upon to explain their reasons for doing their 
work in certain ways, or to describe the methods 
adopted by them, as, for instance, in the handwork 
lessons. Suitable portions for recitation may often be 
found in good prose versions of the well known stories 
which form the subjects of the reading at the time. 
Kingsley's version of some of the Greek myths, for 
example, contains many fine passages, which may be 
introduced for recitation and speech-training when the 
children are reading the simpler versions of the reading- 
book. 

AM this may look dangerously like the old hobby- 
horse of correlation which was ridden to a well deserved 
death years ago. It need not be feared as such. To 
allow the different branches of one subject to assert 
their own intimate relationship is a different proposi- 
tion from the artificial manufacture of relationships be- 
tween subjects which have no natural connexion. 

If the main aims of all the English teaching in the 
lower classes be kept in mind, namely, helping the 
children towards increased powers of self-expression 
and laying the foundations for a real familiarity with 
and love of good literature, the methods adopted will 
not lack effectiveness in the hands of an enthusiastic 
teacher. 
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EAR OR EYE? 
By P. H. PripeEaux, В.А. 


We are all agreed that we should seek to obtain 
maximum results with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort on the part of our pupils. If the result aimed 
at is to be real and permanent, the educational process 
will consist of the stages of perception, comprehension, 
memorization, and use; the combined and progressive 
exercise of these functions leading, we hope, not only 
to the acquisition of knowledge, but to something more 
important, the development of some power of thought. 
To induce mental activity in the pupil is therefore the 
main purpose of the teacher. Nothing results in the 
pupil'S mind except what arises from its own activity. 
This is, no doubt, a truism, but truisms have to be 
repeated occasionally, otherwise they fall into oblivion, 
and the necessary inferences are not made. 

It will be observed that, of the four processes men- 
tioned above, two, the first and the third, are more or 
less mechanical acts of reception, the second and fourth 
being constructive, demanding a higher degree and a 
more complex form of activity than the two former. 


The first, indeed, depends merely upon the proper 
functioning of the particular sense organ involved, so 
that in choosing our method of presentation we should 
seek to make use of the most ellicient sense. 

The consideration of this is not so simple as is fre- 
quently supposed. We have a large number of senses, 
something like twenty, it would seem; but in educa- 
tional practice they are reduced, for most purposes, to 
two, hearing and sight. The conditions of civilized 
life have made man mainly ‘‘eye minded and ear 
minded.” In the great majority of cases these are the 
only senses sufficiently trained to perceive small differ- 
ences, or to measure degrees in those differences they 
do perceive. In the normal child both ear and eye are 
well developed, capable each in its own sphere of per- 
ceiving nice differences and measuring the divergence ; 
it is not surprising, therefore, to find a sharp division 
as to which should be mainly appealed to. In modern 
times there has been a tendency to depend more and 
more upon oral presentation—a curious throw-back to 


the methods of the Middle Ages, when lack of books - 


and other apparatus left no choice. In the early stages 
of modern language teaching this reversion is almost 
complete. 

Yet there can be little doubt that when a child has 
learned to read with fluency and ease the eye has far 
outstripped the ear, at least as an instrument for bring- 
ing the mind into relationship with the realities sur- 
rounding it. The ear perceives and measures differ- 
ences in sound: how far it is efficient outside this 
'*musical'' function is doubtful. The detailed sounds of 
words are frequently not perceived, and frequently co- 
relation with ideas is not made. This, perhaps, is due 
to the fact that the results of the use of the eye are 
generally of more practical consequence, and so its 
messages are more carefully noted and co-ordinated by 
the mind than the usually less important ones received 
by the ear. This fact is apparently recognized by 


modern language teachers, since they reinforce their 
aural impressions by visual impressions of phonetic 
representations. 

But the senses are more than mere gateways of 
knowledge. In his intensely interesting book, ''Every- 
day Biology," Professor J. A. Thompson points out 
that they have an equally important rôle in serving as 
"the triggers of reflex action,” a statement which he 
illustrates by a reference to the effect of the smell of a 
meal upon the digestive organs. An analogous con- 
scious effect may be produced in the intellect by appeal- 
ing to the sense which renders this most easily pos- 
sible. This anticipatory action is much stronger in the 
case of the eye than of the ear, which, for example, in 
reading, prepares the mind for the words following 
those upon which it is actually focused. 

Now the purpose of reception is transmission to the 
brain followed by a mental process, whose fullness and 
complexity will depend upon the natural activity of the 
central system. One element upon which the effective- 
ness of this response will depend is the extent to which 
the mind is free from other preoccupations, i.e. its 
degree of concentration upon the response, and not 
upon the mere act of perception. This is an important 
consideration, for it is obvious that the energy which 
is expended upon the effort to take in cannot be used 
in the mental reaction, and here again the eye is 
superior to the ear. 

Whatever reaches the brain through the ear does so 
as a succession of isolated units. If any complex, or 
even simple combination of impressions is to be re- 
ceived into the mind, considerable effort is necessary. 
Each unit, successively perceived, has to be remem- 
bered and placed into relationship with preceding and 
succeeding units as they are presented. The available 
mental force is often used up in mere perception. The 
marginal consciousness with regard to the spoken 
word is extremely narrow, and hence the inter-rela- 
tionship of the parts is, to say the least, blurred. The 
eye, on the contrary, perceives the whole simultaneously 
as one unit : the relationship of the parts is there to be 
perceived as a direct, measurable impression, whereas 
in hearing it is a transitional impression. It is the 
difference between a picture and a list of the details 
of a landscape. Obviously, therefore, the eye has this 
great advantage over the ear : that the perceptive effort 
is so reduced as to leave a larger reserve for mental 
response—and we must remember that that is what the 
teacher is after. 

I am aware that this argument cannot be applied 
without some modification to the academic work of the 
school. The printed page cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called a picture of ideas, nor can it 
ever offer a conspectus of the matter dealt with in such 
a way that the whole can be simultaneously perceived. 
It necessarily presents the elements of the compound 
in succession. But it does offer a simultaneous view of 
larger sections. The visual margin is wider than the 
aural, and to that extent substitutes phvsical effort for 
mental, leaving the mental force free for use in thc 
reaction necessary to comprehension. 


But the matter does not end there. On account of 
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the more continuous practice of the eye and the antici- 
patory effect of the non-focal elements, the impressions 
it receives are ordinarily more vivid, and memory of 
visual impressions so much the more easy. This, in 
effect, further widens the margin of consciousness out- 
side the focus without waste of effort, whence it comes 
that we more readily grasp the significance of a para- 
graph read than of the same matter conveyed to us by 
the spoken word. Our response to it is therefore more 
effective. | 

There are other aspects of this question which can- 
not be mentioned here, but I should like to note one of 
them : that is, how it affects the pupil after he has left 
school. We, in the schools, are not completely edu- 
cating, we are laying a foundation for the building of 
mature years. That building must be done mainly 
through the eye, by the use of the written word. lt 
would seem, therefore, that we should develop as much 
as we can the habit of acquiring information in that 
way. If, over a course of years, we rely mainly upon 
oral instruction, we are developing ear perception and 
memory at the expense of the eye—for, extensive 
though its use may be in ordinary life, it does not get 
sufficient training in deliberately accurate perception, 
nor develop the specialized form of eye memory that 
comes from careful reading. 

I would not be thought to minimize the need of oral 
work. In the case of languages, whether native or 
foreign, it is an integral part of the result aimed at, 
and in both their written and spoken form—they are 
equally alive, by the way—must be assimilated and 
used by the learner. But ] do claim that the main 
reliance should be placed upon the eye, and that aural 
reception should always be associated with. visual per- 
ception, When the educated adult hears, his hearing 
is usually, particularly in language work, accompanied 
by at least a subconscious awareness of the conven- 
tional symbols representing the words. Those who 
place their trust in the ear as a gateway of knowledge 
fail to realize that this visualizing process does not go 
on in the minds of children unless they have learned to 
place their chief reliance upon the eye, and this is prob- 
ably the cause of the pronounced weakness in spelling 
so widespread amongst modern schoolboys. 


Commonwealth Fund. Award of Fellowships. 


The Committee of Award of the Commonwealth 
Fund Fellowships announce that they are now pre- 
pared to receive applications for the Fellowships to be 
awarded in 1928. The Fellowships will normally be 
tenable at an approved American University for two 
years. They are open to persons of British birth 
domiciled in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
who are graduates of recognized Universities and are 
unmarried and not more than thirty years of age. 
Women as well as men may apply. Provision amount- 
ing to approximately боо per annum will be made 
for the total expenditure involved during the tenure of 
a Fellowship. Applications must be forwarded through 
the authorities of the University or College of which 
the candidate is, or was, a member. The form of 
application can be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Committee, Mr. R. H. Simpson, so Russell Square, 
W.C.1. Application must be made by February 18, 
1928. | 
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LEGAL NOTES. 

The so-called Anson by-law is not without interest 
in these days of central schools and the problems they 
have given birth to concerning religious instruction in 
provided schools. Scholars passing from Church 
schools to the central school can no longer receive the 
dogmatic instruction they have been accustomed to. 
The Cowper-Temple Clause (now Section 28 of the Act 
of 1921) governs the central school as well as any 
other provided school: ‘‘No religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any particu- 
lar denomination shall be taught in the school." On 
this point the Board took the opinion of their law 
officers, who decided that, though the teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed was not a contravention of the section, 
the teaching of the ‘‘Duties,’’ as set forth in the Church 
Catechism, was. 

Attendance By-laws. 

By-laws governing school attendance in elementary 
schools are made by the Local Authority with the ap- 
proval of the Board, under Section 46, and, in con- 
formity with the Board’s own models, they require 
that ‘‘the time during which every child shall attend 
school shall be the whole time for which the school 
is open for the instruction of children of similar аре.” 
Even though a child is withdrawn from religious 
instruction, the duty to attend school remains, except 
on days ''exclusively set apart for religious observance 
by the religious body to which his parents belong” 
[Section 46 (4) (b)]. And on this point the case of 
Marshall v. Graham (and Bell) (1907, 2 K.B. 112), 
which went to the High Court as a case stated by the 
West Riding Magistrates, is interesting, for it was 
there held that ‘‘Ascension Day’’ was such a day, ex- 
clusively set apart for religious observance by 5 and 6 
Edw. VI, C.3, s.1. 


The ** Anson " Model By-law. 

Suppose, however, a child was regularly absent from 
school for the purpose of receiving religious instruc- 
tion elsewhere, could the parent be prosecuted under 
the by-law requiring attendance for the whole time 
the school is open? Undoubtedly he could be. To 
meet the difficulty the Board have amended their model 
by-laws to embody one suggested at the time when 
Sir William Anson was Parliamentary Secretary, in 
1905. A proviso is added to the rule requiring whole- 
time attendance: ''provided that where the parent has 
notified to the managers in writing his intention to 
withdraw the child from instruction in religious sub- 
jects, such time shall be for the whole time for which 
the school selected shall be open for secular instruction 
only." The Board, in urging its adoption, pointed 
out that the proviso surmounts the difficulties which 
have arisen where it is desired to arrange for denomina- 
tional teaching for pupils attending central schools. 


To what extent adopted. 

Seeing that denominational teaching may not be 
given in provided central schools, it must, if at all, be 
given in some other building. But that, in the ab- 
sence of legislation, is not permissible. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn, as Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge 
tells us in his book on the Board of Education, that 
some 130 authorities have adopted the ''Anson by- 
law.'' 
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JACK HANDYMAN. 


By Rusticus MINIMUS. 


The head was busy with his sermon for Sunday late 
опе Saturday evening when there came a knock on the 
study door. 

“Соте іп. Well, matron, what's the matter now ?”’ 

"Please, sir, I warned you that the kitchen range 
wasn’t very safe.” 

“Ав a matter of fact, matron, I reported the matter 
to the house governor at once, but don't expect any- 
thing done till I throw a bomb at his front door.” 

“I’m sorry to say, sir, that while Mary was cleaning 
the grate this evening something broke. We cannot 
make а fire in it to-morrow, and I don't know how 
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we can manage to cook the meals for the boarders.” 

The head looked at the clock; it was past nine, 
and therefore practically impossible to get a workman 
an. 

**Never mind, matron, we'll do our best for you. 
I don't think Jack Handyman has gone to bed, so 
I'll fetch him to look at it.” 

The head went to the boarders' room, found Jack, 
and took him to the kitchen to investigate. Before 
the clock struck ten, Jack had mended the grate 
so that it lasted till a workman could come, and the 
boarders got their meals all right on the Sunday. 

On another occasion a boarder came to the head 
late one evening with a very doleful face; he had for- 
gotten to put out his dirty boots, and had been sent 
to put them in the stokehold ready for William to 
clean in the morning. But, alas! as he relocked the 
door, the end of the key broke off and he could not 
get it out of the lock. A pair of pincers gave suffi- 


cient grip to extract the main part of the key, but 
how could William get into the stokehold in the morn- 
ing to light the boiler fire? It looked as if the school 
would have to shiver until the locksmith could come 
and mend the key. But the head was not to be 
daunted; he sent for Jack Handyman, lineal successor 
of the above, and showed him what was wanted. 

“Yes, sir, I'll soon fix that up; I'll fasten the broken 
end of the key into a piece of metal, and that will 
give William sufficient leverage to turn the key in 
the lock and open the door." Quod factum est. 

Now why has this particular school never been with- 
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out a succession of Jack Handymen, boys of whom 
the head can truthfully say, “Тһеу will mend апу- 
thing in wood or metal sufficiently well to serve the 
purpose, and will tackle tough jobs at a moment’s 
notice"? The answer is to be found in the manual 
shop and the method of teaching employed. 

Quite recently the head heard of a public school 
where the woodwork is an utter failure, and said to 
his informant, ‘‘I can tell you the reason; the boys 
spend two years making all manner of joints with little 
pieces of wood, and by that time more than half of 
them are sick of the work.” 

The other man looked at him as if he were a 
soothsayer.  ''You're quite right, but how do you 
know that?” 

“Experto crede," was the reply. ‘‘Before I came 
here, I took the Sixth and Fifth in a school that 
was famous for its woodwork. But I soon discovered 
that a small number of boys produced these wonderful 
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articles, while the majority were indifferent and a few 
even loathed the sight of a tool. Eventually I found 
out the cause. For two years those boys made joints, 
and were not allowed to pass on to a new one until 
the previous one was perfect. No one was allowed 
to make an article until the third year, by which time 
their enthusiasm was quenched and woodwork was 
voted as dull as Latin grammar or French verbs.” 
When the head came to his present school, he found 
no provision for manual work. But, thanks to the 
drinkers of whiskey, he soon persuaded the L.E.A. to 
erect a splendid room for woodwork, to which a metal 
shop was afterwards added. Luck favours the good as 
well as the wicked—sometimes. The head found an 
instructor after his own heart—keen, practical, effi- 


cient, inspired by the same ideals of manual work as 
himself. 

“Look here, Mr. Instructor," he said, “І don't 
want you to turn a boy into Mr. Chips the carpenter, 
but into Jack Handyman." He agreed, and has pro- 
duced several generations of Jack Handymen; no boy 
has ever voted the work dull, and yet a very creditable 
standard of workmanship is attained. 

Now what are the principles by which these ends 
are secured? Every boy draws a plan and works to 
scale; that makes him realize the value of geometry 
and lavs a sound foundation for those boys who ul- 
timately work with their hands. Further, every boy 
from the start makes an actual article; he begins with 
such things as a matchbox holder, a soap-box for the 
kitchen, a pipe-rack, a toasting fork, an inkstand, 
but he makes an article that can be taken home and 
used. During the first year, the lowest set of boys 
usually make the same article, and naturally the degree 
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of finish exacted is not high. During the second and 
later years, a boy is allowed to make what he likes: 
favourite articles are egg-boxes with partitions for 
collections, egg-holders for use in pantry and kitchen, 
small kitchen tables, umbrella stands, music stools to 
contain the music inside, cake-stands, boot cupboards, 
small corner cupboards.  Beehives have been made, 
book-cases, and even a wheelbarrow. The last is not 


a good article to choose, because it takes a long time; 
manufacturers will sell all the parts, but then the boy's 
work is limited to bolting them together, and he can- 
not quite consider the barrow as his own work. Ihn 
the later stages, a much higher degree of finish is 
insisted on, but no bov is compelled to dovetail unless 
he likes. 


The average man who is making something 
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for his own use does not waste hours in dovetailing 
when a nail or a screw will serve the purpose. Manual 
work at school should be well done from an amateur, 
not a professional, standpoint. In their third and 
fourth years a few boys have turned out work that 
would not disgrace a furniture shop. Some, however, 
prefer to do more work in the metal shop. Among 
the commonest articles made there are ash trays, fire 
shovels, flower-pots, inkstands, lanterns, kettle stands 
for hearth or table; but bolder spirits have constructed 
stationary engines as good as can be bought. Many 
a cock that bravely faces the changing wind first saw 
light in the metal shop. 

At first articles were kept at school until the end of 
the term, but this was found to damp enthusiasm, 
so ultimately boys were allowed to take their work 
home when finished. This secures the interest of the 
parents, who encourage Jack Handyman to fresh 
efforts; when he begins.to do good work they suggest 
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household needs that he can supply. Boys have been 
known to expend much time and pains over an article 
for a birthday present to father or mother. 

After some years, the head hit upon the idea of 
ornamenting the work. Some inlay work had been 
done, but not much. A little questioning elicited the 
fact that the art master was a skilful carver. The 


introduction of carving in the Fourth raised the stan- 
dard of drawing considerably; this was due to the 
realization that design had a real use. Boys in the 
Third who wished to carve in the Fourth not seldom 
reached a standard in drawing that had not previously 
been attained below the Fourth. A touch of reality is 
the best spur to apply to a schoolboy. Boys began 
by carving a simple pattern round a square of wood, 
which they turned into a butter dish or a kettle stand, 
but the ambitious ones drew an elaborate design, traced 
it on to their wood, and used the finished carving in 
the construction of mirrors, trays, stools, and stands. 
Occasionally a design was painted on a wooden article 
and varnished on completion. A change in art master 
made itself felt at once, because the newcomer was 
not very keen on carving, but an enthusiast for leather 
work, so the majority were attracted into the new 
line, and proved that leather work is a better subject 
for designing than woodwork. Easy articles are 
sooner completed, and leather is a softer medium to 
work in. 

Every school ought to possess a manual shop, be- 
cause it produces handymen, brings into the school a 
contact with the outside world, and makes boys 
realize that patience and perseverance are as neces- 
‘sary in making things as in studying books. А cer- 
tain amount of ornamentation of the manual work 
lends a definite object to the design in drawing, brings 
that into contact with reality, and sharpens interest. 


MISS MARGARET CROOKSHANK, L.L.A. 


Very many will learn with regret of the death of Miss 
Margaret Crookshank, after a life of eighty-eight years 
spent mainly in education. She was a Scotchwoman 
of a strong and generous character, full of sympathy 
and understanding. After a number of years as teacher 
in Priory House School, Lower Clapton, where she 
won the affection and reverence of the boys and 
girls, and impressed her own energy and scorn of idle- 
ness upon them, she founded the school of her life- 
work, with the help of her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Crookshank, in Stamford Hill. Тһе school, St. 
Leonard’s, grew gradually to be the best private school 
for girls in the neighbourhood, and women in many 
avenues of life owe their ideals and success to its 
training. Miss Crookshank and her sister were among 
the first to take the L.L.A., St. Andrews, and their 
keen interest in education remained with them to the 
end of their lives. Miss Crookshank was a Life’ 
Member and formerly on the Council of the College of 
Preceptors; a zealous supporter of the Private Schools 
Association; and a member of the Teachers’ Guild, 
in whose activities, especially in her own district, she 
took a deep interest. 
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SOME CONFERENCE SAYINGS. 


Sir Michael Sadler (on compulsory Latin in the Uni- 


versities) : 
"Aspidistras painted with the delicate touch of 
a Matisse are a different matter from a succession 
of them in the front parlour windows of a row 
of villas !"' 


(on the influence of the B.B.C. announcers on 
our speech): 

“It will be like that of shop windows, especially 
over women—an incentive to greater personal 
efforts.” 


Sir Robert Blair: 
"Good finance is a necessary part of good educa- 
поп.” 
“Тһе national debt of Ж7,боо,ооо,ооо is а mill- 
stone, the removal of which would do more than 
anything for the good of the coming genera- 
поп.” 

Miss Elsie Fogerty (on Tests for the Speaking of 

English) : 

“Тһе economic force of dramatic work is going 
in favour of the Screen, and if that of the Stage 
is to compete with this at all, it must be by a 
revival of interest in spoken English.” 


Prof. Winifred Cullis: 
‘‘There is often a most beautiful relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, mother and child, in 
homes where the mother pursues ап outside 
occupation.” 
“Іп some girls’ schools the teaching of physiology 
ends at the waist.” 

Prof. Roxby: 
“Teachers of geography should show their pupils 
that the different nationalities ought to gather to- 
gether to promote unity in diversity.” 


J. H. Whitehouse: 

‘Elementary school teachers have not been allowed 
sufficient liberty to develop and give play to the 
creative activities of their. pupils.” 

“Іп secondary school examinations, art and crafts- 
manship should receive the same honour and value 
as work in more academic subjects.” 


ғ. Costlev-W'hite: 
“Іп the great cities of Great Britain no individual 
has any excuse for growing up uneducated."' 
“Іп order to live life well, play іп the country but 
work in the town.” 
“Регһарв too much of a fetish has been made of 
physical exercise. Joseph Chamberlain did not 
take апу.” 
“Тһе health of London children is superior to that 
of country children."' 
Dr. Henry Campbell: 
“England is the only nation where puddings are 
eaten every day." 
Hecht (**Mr. Scrunch’’) : 
“Тһе school tuck shop should be abolished.’’ 
* Meals at universities are often dull, monotonous, 
unscientifically cooked,  unappetisingly served, 
indigestible, and frequently gobbled up at break- 
neck speed.” 


Mr. 


> 


Mr. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


By A CORRESPONDENT. 


The year 1927 closed well so far as the member- 
ship and financial resources of the National Union are 
concerned. On December 31 a comparison with pre- 
vious years showed that all records had been broken. 
‘Lhe membership totalled 124,105, and the accumulated 
funds exceeded £,750,000 in actual value. A few 
years ago it was anticipated by people ignorant of the 
Union's grip on the imagination of teachers that the 
Secessionist organizations would gradually succeed in 
undermining confidence in the Union. For a brief 
period it did, indeed, suffer a slight setback; but to- 
day lost ground has not only been reoccupied, but a 
considerable advance has been made. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent to young teachers that a Union 
which commands the services of so large a staff of 
experts in every field of the teacher's interest must 
necessarily be able to do more for them than either of 
the small secessionist bodies. Willingness to help 
is a characteristic of every organization, but unless 
the power to help is also present the member is not 
benefited. The National Union is not only ready to 
help; it is also powerful—hence its appeal to teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Increasing Work. 


An increase in membership naturally increases the 
work to be done at the centre, but not to such an 
extent as to call for an increase in the major staff. 
The Union, however, finds itself faced this year with 
additional work of first-class importance, and in order 
to cope with it the Executive has decided upon the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary to the Educa- 
tion Committee. It will be remembered that towards 
the end of 1927 the Executive, in consultation with 
representatives of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, offered to act with them in an inquiry into 
the whole question of examinations and inspections 
in primary schools. The joint committee of the two 
bodies has met and laid down the lines on which the 
inquiry shall be conducted. It will be a lengthy task, 
but it is hoped the end of 1928 will see it finished. 
The addition of this additional work to the duties of 
the Secretary to the Education Committee made the 
appointment of an assistant necessary. 


Compulsory Retirement at 60. 


The compulsory retirement of teachers at sixty 
years of age is causing much anxiety. Owing to un- 
employment among young  teachers—especially іп 
Wales—certain local education authorities are taking 
steps to compel those of their teachers who have 
rcached the retiring age to resign and take up their 
pensions. In this way not only are places found for 
young teachers, but a considerable saving is made on 
the salaries bill—minimum salaries take the place of 
maximum salaries. The Executive of the Union re- 
gards these local departures from the terms of the 
Superannuation Act as a serious menace. They may 
spread, and thus deprive teachers generally of the 
option to retire at sixty provided in the Act. The 
power of a local authority to dismiss at sixty or any 


other age is unquestionable, provided the terms of its 
contract with the teacher have been duly observed, and 
unless a way out can be found it is clear that what 
Parliament gave the local authority can take away. 
The Tenure Committee of the Executive has been 
charged to consider and advise on the whoie position. 


Miss Clarke, of Birmingham, from whom the Board 
of Education withdrew ‘‘recognition’’ following cer- 
tain of her actions during the Great Strike, has now 
acted on the advice of the Union, and is reinstated 
by the Board. 


The Executive has adopted a resolution calling for 
legislation to prohibit the attendance at race meetings 
of children under sixteen years of age. 


The Executive is continuing its endeavours to in- 
duce the Post Ofhce to raise the maximum аре of 
entry (now fourteen years six months) of boy mes- 
senyers into its service, so that children from all 
types of post-primary schools may have a chance of 
entering the Civil. Service. 


Mr. E. J. Sainsbury (Executive) will be a candi- 
date for the L.C.C. at the March elections. He is to 
stand for North Battersea. Other well known teacher 
candidates are Mr. W. J. Pincombe, Mr. F. Bowie, 
and Mr. Marshall Jackman. 


The Burnham Reference Committee met on January 
15 and gave special consideration to the question of 
head teachers’ grading. The case of London was 
specially considered. 


LETTER TO EDITOR. 


Bishop's Stortford College. 
To the Editor. 


SiR,—Many persons seem to be unaware of the fact 
that there is another Boarding School for boys in 
Bishop's Stortford, which is called Bishop's Stortford 
School, and, in consequence, we are often spoken of in 
conversation and addressed in correspondence as 
Bishop’s Stortford School. The result has been con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, and correspondence in- 
tended for the college has been addressed to the head 
master, or other official, at the school. This mistake 
is growing so frequent, and causes so much incon- 
venience to us and to correspondents intending to com- 
municate with us, that I am asking you to be good 
enough to allow me to call attention to the existence 
of the two boarding schools here, and to our correct 


title, Bishop's Stortford College. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. S. Youn. 


Bishop's Stortford College, 
December 24, 1927. 
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BLUE 998 
The L.C.C.’s Report on Education. 


The annual report on Education in London is an 
interesting document, which tells of a year made 
abnormal by a General Strike. Despite that event, 
it was a year of substantial progress. Of the 12} 
millions of expenditure, 114 millions ranked for the 
Board’s 50 per cent. grant. The gross cost per head 
worked out for the year with the following results :— 
Council schools, 15. 105.; non-provided schools, 
£13. 19s. ; central schools, 225 7S. ; open-air schools, 
£47. 75. ; and secondary schools, £39. 115. А blind 
child costs about £64; a deaf child, £70; a mentally 
defective, £37; and a physically defective, £54. The 
average cost of one hundred hours of instruction at a 
technical school was £7. 12s.; at an evening school, 
£5. 75-; and at a day continuation school, £3. 95. 

The General Strike had its effect upon the attend- 
ance of students at day and evening institutes, but in 
the schools the disorganization was surprisingly small, 
a result due to the resourcefulness of the teaching 
staff, and the excellent arrangements made by the 
Council’s Emergency Transport Section, by which 
over three thousand teachers were enabled to travel to 
their duties. The report puts on record two incidents 
occurring in ''poor schools’’—schools, that is, in poor 
and difficult neighbourhoods. In one case no teacher 
could reach the school! on the first day of the strike in 
time for the opening. The school prefects, however, did 
all that was required—assembled the children, conducted 
prayers, and set the classes to work according to the 
time-table. When the first member of the staff arrived, 
all was in order. In the other school, a few youthful 
insurgents ‘‘typed in somewhat proletarian language 
an appeal for a school strike." When this came to 
the knowledge of the head master, suitable action was 
taken by him, and the work proceeded undisturbed. 

The section dealing with these ''poor schools" is 
entertaining reading ; their very difficulties explain per- 
haps why, as we are told is the case, many teachers 
are willing and even desirous of serving in them. In 
the early days of one of these schools it was a battle 
ground, the neighbourhood and the school were at 
war. Physical violence was frequent; truancy was 
common. The children were wretchedly clad and 
wretchedly fed; even in winter, with snow on the 
ground, many came without boots or stockings. . To- 
day all is changed. , No child is without boots; there 
are no torn clothes, no truants, and no battles. The 
children like the schools, the parents trust the teachers. 
Exuberance expresses itself in football and boxing 
bouts, instead of disobedience and fisticuffs. — Still, 
difficulties remain, but the backwardness of the children 
is due mainly to social conditions. The parents suffer 
from intermittent work, and the children suffer from 
intermittent powers of attention. But a great work 
has been and is being done. 

A comparatively new venture in London's education 
is the ‘‘special curriculum school," the first of the 
kind being opened in 1915 at Camberwell, followed in 
1916 by the rebuilt Middle Row School, Kensington. 
The curriculum shows a bigger share of manual work. 
So successful have these schools been, that the 
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SUMMARY. 


Council made provision in its three-year programme 
for three more of the type. The first was started, in 
the year under review, in Garratt Lane, Wandsworth. 
In one of the schools—the report does not say which 
—there were 119 boys between 1923 and 1926 who 
were placed with firms engaged in constructional 
work; and of all the 240 boys who left the school 
only three were not in employment at the end of 
1926. 

How very wide is the interpretation the Council 
puts upon its duties in the matter of education is shown. 
by the institution of homework and evening library 
classes; at the end of 1926 there were forty of the 
first and sixteen of the second in active working. The 
homework classes provide opportunities for children 
in poor districts to do their homework under proper 
conditions; the library classes permit them to read in 
quietude, and enable them to learn how to use books 
of reference. The L.C.C.'s concern іп the matter of; 
the provision of playing fields is well known, and the 
report tells how far—and, all things considered, it is 
very far—their efforts have succeeded. 

There is one deplorable feature of the year's statis- 
tical records, and that is the number of traffic acci- 
dents to children. The killed and injured in the 
Metropolitan Police area reached a total of 9,761, a 
greater number than ever before. It is, it seems, three 
times as dangerous for a London child to be out in 
the streets as for children in the rest of the country. 

A section of the report is devoted to the vexed' 
question of school holidays. There are 674,000 pupils. 
in London's elementary schools (including central and 
special schools), and for the first time statistical data 
concerning the value of holidays to some 400,000 over 
seven years of age have been obtained and analysed. 
The main conclusions are these : (1) One London child 
in two gets an annual holiday away from home; 
200,000 get none; (2) 60 per cent. of the 200,000 are 
taken away by parents and relatives; 40 per cent. by 
philanthropic and other organizations; (3) two-thirds. 
of all family holidays are taken during the school 
holidays, the remainder during school terms. 
Obviously any reduction in the length of school holi-. 
days will intensify congestion at peak periods and 
increase the average cost to families. Any alteration, 
in view of the one-third who go away at the parents" 
convenience, must have regard to social and economic. 
factors. 

There is very much else in the report that deserves 
and will repay careful study, but we have no space іп. 
which to summarize the valuable portions of it deal- 
ing with Children's Care, Special Schools, or Juvenile 
Delinquency. But it is impossible not to draw special 
attention to the able review by Dr. F. S. Boas of the 
history of London's secondary schools during the last. 
twenty-five years. Accompanied, as it 15, by two. 
dozen photographic illustrations of some of the more 
prominent of these schools, ancient and modern, it 
alone makes the report well worth the shilling charged 
for it. It continues the descriptive account of phases. 
of the London Education Service begun in last year's. 
report with Dr. Ballard's memorandum on the ele-. 
mentary schools of London. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


More University Extension Courses. 


When ten thousand students attend University Ex- 
tension Courses in London, as was the case last year, 
it is evident that the work of the Extension Board of 
the University is appreciated. Next term’s programme 
gives particulars of courses to be held in some fifty 
local centres on literature, painting, music, history, 
science, architecture, and economics. One in especial 
should draw large numbers to Kingsway Hall, where 
Mr. L. U. Wilkinson will give a course on Monday 
evenings on ‘‘Some Contemporary English Writers.” 


Modern Language Learning. 


An Easter vacation course on ''The Pedagogy and 
Psychology of Modern Language Learning” will be 
held at Abbotsholme, Rocester, Staffs, from April 9 
to 20. The number of students will be limited to thirty, 
the fee of six guineas is an inclusive one, and early 
application should be made. The plan of study will 
present some novel features, and is framed to enable 
teachers to put themselves in the place of the beginner 
and pursue scientific observation of his own behaviour 
in learning. No examination will be held, but certifi- 
cates of attendance will be supplied. The course is 
under the auspices of the extra-mural department of 
the University of Manchester, and will be conducted 
by Prof. J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., and Mtr. 
H. E. Walsh. 


Haileybury's Fees. 


The fees at Haileybury are to be raised for the pur- 
pose of forming a fund for the endowment of the col- 
lege. The whole income is derived from fees, and 
money is required for a new science school, dining and 
kitchen accommodation, the chapel organ, and the gym- 
nasium. From next May the fees will be raised from 
£130 to £150, but the new fee is claimed to leave 
Haileybury still one of the cheapest of the public 
schools. 


"The B.B.C. Programmes for Schools. 


The B.B.C. programme of school broadcast lessons 
began on January 16. Sir Walford Davies, Miss 
Rhoda Power, and Mr. Stéphan continue their talks. 
Miss Power's series of lessons on the ''Boys and Girls 
of the Middle Ages'' is being followed by another 
similar course covering Tudor and Stuart times. But 
there are some new courses—anthropologv, modern 
poetry, geology, the League of Nations will follow 
in rotation. These talks are for secondary schools. 
A new course for elementary schools will be Mr. Allen 
Walker's talks on London's great buildings. For the 
younger children the best stories from history and 
mythology are being told. 


Mr. R. F. Young. 


The Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences has elected 
Mr. R. F. Young, Secretary of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, as a Corresponding Mem- 
ber. The Society was founded in 1779, and is the 
oldest scientific-literary body in Czechoslovakia. 


Silver Spoons Barred. 


Mr. W. Harrison told the Bradford Grammar School 
Old Boys' Association that if it had not been for a 
West Riding County Council Scholarship he would not 
have been able to go to Giggleswick. To indicate his 
appreciation of that fact he announced a gift of a 
hundred guineas to the grammar school new build- 
ing fund and his intention. to found two scholar- 
ships in literature and mathematics to enable bovs 
to go to the University. First consideration governing 
their award is to be paid to the boy who was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. 


Mr. Ferens and Hull University. 


Mr. T. R. Ferens, of Hull, who has already made 
gifts to Hull University College worth £30,000, in- 
cluding the value of eighteen acres of land, has made 
another gift of £22,500. Of this sum he told the 
Council of the College that he was anxious to earmark 
£20,000 for the endowment of a Chair, the subject of 
which would be specified later. It has been announced 
that the Duke and Duchess of York will visit Hull 
on April 28 to lay the foundation stone of the new 
college buildings. 


Industry and Art. 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, at the National Society of 
Art Masters' dinner on January 4, spoke about the 
beautifying of common things and the need for co- 
operation between artists and manufacturers. Іп this 
direction England lags far behind countries like Sweden, 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. To illustrate 
the attitude of this country’s industrialists to the 
artist, Sir Lawrence told the story of an English potter 
who had an exhibit at Wembley. The architect who 
visited the works in Staffordshire suggested that the 
potter should employ an artist to make things of better 
design, form, and colour. The potter declined to have 
anything to do with artists; they were such unreason- 
able people! The further suggestion that he should at 
least go to South Kensington to study the examples 
there was met with the answer, “I have never been 
to South Kensington because I have never had the 
time”! 


Bursaries for Dentists. 


By means of bursaries provided by the Dental Board 
of the United Kingdom, it is possible to enter the 
dental profession with practically no cost to the student. 
Provided he is qualified to take advantage of the train- 
ing—and information as to this may be read in the 
Dental Board's pamphlet on procedure for entering 
the profession—these bursaries provide for the payment 
of fees and school subscriptions and the loan of the 
necessary books and instruments. In specially deserv- 
ing cases maintenance allowances are also given. Edu- 
cation authorities and schoolmasters would do well to 
make themselves acquainted with the Board's offer, 
and should apply to the Registrar, 44 Hallam Street, 
W.1, for fuller information. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
John David McClure. 


Six years have passed since the untimely death of 
Sir John McClure, but, for those of us who knew him, 
the interval has not served to dim the memory of his 
genial companionship. Yet I welcome the memorial 
volume, written by his daughter and published by 
Hodder & Stoughton at 105. 6d. net, under the title 
**McClure of Mill Hill." It is a vivid and well planned 
piece of work, setting forth the chief incidents in a 
remarkably busy life and recalling many of the charac- 
teristics which made Sir John McClure preeminent 
among the teachers of his generation. Born in Wigan, 
and belonging to a family of Scottish origin, he com- 
bined shrewdness and caution in affairs with a rich fund 
of humour and unfailing skill in negotiation. When 
a discussion threatened to slide downwards into re- 
crimination, or sideways into irrelevance, he could put 
matters right with a few sentences of gentle raillery 
which contained a solid core of good sense. 

Such interventions were aided in their effect by the 
bigness of the man himself, and by the well-proved 
range of his intellectual interests and attainments. It 
was impossible to associate with him anything that 
was small or mean, either in purpose or in contriving. 
He commanded confidence and won goodwill, and these 
qualities enabled him to bring the Registration move- 
ment through a difficult period of preliminary nego- 
tiation and to take a foremost place in the early work 
of the Teachers Council. This enterprise was but one 
of those which he aided with vigour and wisdom. 
The Incorporated Association of Head Masters rightly 
counts him as one of its founders, and has good cause 
to remember the labours which he and Canon Swallow 
shared as Joint Honorarv Secretaries during ten years. 
The scheme of insurance for teachers also had his 
help, and during the last few years of his life he gave 
much time to the work of the Professional Classes 
War Aid Fund. 

These outside activities were not permitted to inter- 
fere with his school work. Не taught in the class- 
room for some fifteen periods in each week, and also 
coached boys for scholarships. Yet he found time to 
obtain the degree of Doctor of Music of London Uni- 
versity. He was a barrister, a mathematician, and 
a stimulating teacher of history, with more than an 
average range of knowledge in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Little wonder that the boys of his school 
regarded him with awe as well as affection. 

Yet he carried his learning lightly, and never as- 
cended a pedestal. I recall how the small daughter 
of one of his friends learned to know when her father 
had met Sir John, for he always sent a gift of sweets 
for her. It was never forgotten, and the kindly thought 
was characteristic of a man who had a genius for 
friendship. Mrs. Gusey's book will have many grate- 
ful readers, and doubtless further editions will be de- 
manded. The opportunity may be taken to correct a 
few trivial errors, especially one in the Introduction, by 

the Rev. T. H. Darlow, who states that Sir John 
McClure was Chairman of the Registration Council. 
SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
EDUCATIONAL THEORIES: Sir John Adams. 
Sixpenny Library.) 

No one is more competent than Sir John Adams to 
discuss educational theories in a dispassionate way, for 
he is well acquainted with them all, without advancing 
any specific theory of his own. He combines a cautious 
leaning towards the new with a firm appreciation of the 
value of the old, and, so far as he permits himself to 
be positive, he hints that the right attitude is to recon- 
cile apparent contradictions under general overriding 
principles. With his customary lucidity, Sir John 
sketches the salient points of the various theories that 
have governed men's thoughts on education, dealing 
with them not altogether in the order of time but as 
they correspond to certain foundations of all educa- 
tional theory. Space does not permit a full history, but 
it does allow of penetrating criticisms. We note that 
Sir John has little patience with Rousseau. It is a 
pleasing sign of the times that a subject like educa- 
tional theories should be included in the Sixpenny 


(Benn's 


Library. There is no doubt that this small book is an 
admirable sixpenn'orth, alike for layman апа for 
student. H. W. 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITs APPLICATIONS : by Alexander 
Findlay, M.A., D.Sc. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
The fact that this is the sixth edition of Prof. 
Findlay’s book is, in itself, a sufficient criterion of its 
value. The present edition is not merely a reprint of 
the previous edition, with a few additions bringing it 
up to date; but some of the chapters, more especially 
those which deal with equilibria in one and two com- 
ponent systems, have been recast, rearranged, and, to 
a considerable extent, rewritten. The applications of 
the Clausius-Clapeyron equation to the calculation of 
changes of equilibria with pressure and temperature 
are stressed, and some account of Smits’ theory of 
allotropy is given. A new chapter on the practical 
applications of equilibrium diagrams has been added, 
whereby the student is shown how the equilibrium 
(solubility) diagrams, constructed on the basis of experi- 
mental data, can be used to guide the practical winning 
of salts by crystallization from solution. 

In the reviewer's opinion Prof. Findlay's book, which 
was the first to be published in the series of Text-Books 
of Physical Chemistry, forms a model to which suc- 
ceeding members might very well all have conformed. 
It can be read with pleasure and profit by an honours 
student, and does not pretend to be written for the 
specialist only. It remains a text-book—it makes no 
pretence of being a ‘‘handbook’’—and, as such, can be 
recommended without reserve. It is a pleasure to re- 
cord that the price still remains reasonable. 

Быр; 


THE CONTROL OF THE Мімр: by Dr. Robert H. 
Thouless, M.A. (5s. net. Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This, by its sub-title, is ‘‘A Handbook of Applied 
Psychology for the Ordinary Man." It therefore deals 
with auto-suggestion, habit, fatigue and rest, dreams, 
complexes, mental efficiency, and religion. These 
things concern the ordinary man, more particularly 
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when he has an uneasy feeling that he is not ‘‘getting 
enough out of himself'——his normal state. Dr. 
Thouless' very readable little book will be welcomed 
by some as a sort of Sandow's exercises for the mind, 
which in some respects is its true function. Others 
will find in it a rather chatty introduction to modern 
psychology. And it will do the ordinary man good to 
read : ““Тһе day must come when dustmen and sanitary 
workers are led to their noble work to the music of the 
pipes and drums, and when they will point proudly to 
the medals on their breasts which were struck in com- 
memoration of notable victories over dirt and disease.” 
As a matter of (future) history, they won't, and that 
particular kind of day will never come. But when the 
day comes on which the ordinary man is capable of 
reading a sentence like that in calmness, he will no 
longer be the ordinary man of to-day. He will change 
this world. And what he will make of the daily press, 
in that day, and of its controllers, one almost shudders 
to contemplate. R. J. 
English. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BRONTEs: edited by Н. A. 
Treble. (4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

We are not sure whether a volume of selections 
should be read before or after the reading of the works 
from which they are taken. We think they are more 
likely to interest the reader who has already some 
acquaintance with the complete works. 

We have enjoyed reading the selections which Mr. 
Treble has collected in the present volume and which 
he describes as the most striking passages from the 
works of the Brontés. 

While we are not disposed to quarrel with him in 
this, he hardly seems to have done justice to ‘‘Wuther- 
ing Heights” in the only passage included. 

There is an interesting introduction, partly bio- 
graphical and partly critical. P. M. G. 
RusKiN's MODERN PAINTERS : abridged and edited by 

A. J. Finberg. (sos. Bell.) 

We feel it was a happy idea which led to the pub- 
lication, in a single volume, of this abridged edition of 
the five volumes of Ruskin's “Modern Painters." We 
have not Mr. Finberg's close acquaintance with the 
original work, and we are not qualified, therefore, to 
express an opinion of the choice exercised in preparing 
the present edition, but we are in no doubt about the 
value of the work in its new form. Unlike most great 
works, ‘‘Modern Painters’? seems to demand abridg- 
ment; it can be abridged without loss, perhaps, with 
advantage. Mr. Finberg’s task has not been wholly 
one of selection. He has given us, here and there, 
little commentaries of his own, and these are both 
interesting and valuable. We feel we are reading 
Ruskin in the companionship of a man with a keen 
understanding; and, what is more, we are stimulated 
to do a little thinking for ourselves. It is in every 
way an excellent publication. P. M. G. 


THE BRONTE SISTERS: by Ernest Dimnet: translated 
by Louis Morgan Sill. (7s. 6d. Cape.) 

When, seventeen years ago, the original of this book 
was first published, it called forth high praise from 
Andrew Lang. Circumstances have delayed the аррсаг- 
ance of an English version until now. Miss Sill has 
carried out the work of translation with taste and skill, 
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and, in its present form, the work may still claim, like 
the original, to be a literary biography. 

The book certainly ranks as one of the most notable 
biographies of the present century. It is a fine example 
of portraiture, a ''live' book, which never fails to 
interest the reader. 

Many books have been written about the Brontés, 
but we doubt if there is anything quite so good as this. 
book of M. Dimnet's, Certainly with Mrs. Gaskell and 
M. Dimnet, we need nothing more. 

The Bronté sisters have a great attraction for the 
biographer. They were remarkable women, and they 
wrote remarkable books. But it is, perhaps, the pathos. 
which seemed to envelop their lives which compels 
our interest and sympathy. Their life seems to have 
been full of suppressed emotions. The very locality in. 
which they lived can best be described as forbidding, 
in spite of the rugged beauty of the surrounding 
country. The grey stone, the sombre churchyard, the 
ugliness of the neighbouring factories, all give a sense 
of hopelessness. Only the keen north country air seems 
to mitigate the feeling of depression, and to speak of 
health and freedom. 

And yet the sisters were not wholly unhappy, and 
they were at last wonderfully successful and widely 
popular; but the success was rather the success of the 
martyr; like the success of Joan of Arc, wonderful, but 
short-lived, and never very far from tragedy. 

Books of this kind have a special value for teachers. 
There is more help and inspiration to be got from 
them than from the many books on education and 
method which flood the market and tempt the teacher. 
Space does not permit of extensive quotations, but per- 
haps we may be allowed to cite two examples which 
give those of us who are engaged in educating children 
something to ponder and think about :— 

“It is not at all a paradox to say that numbers of 
men attain to all the intellectual and moral perfection 
of which thev are capable at about their tenth year, 
and after that rapidly retrograde. The power with 
which the civilized world takes possession at this 
moment of the faculties of children, added to their fatal 
instinct for imitation, never more imperious than at 
this age, results in forcing upon them artificial ways of 
seeing and feeling which only a few of the strongest 
can resist. The others forget their real selves in a 
short time and only retain a memory, confused and 
often altered by formulae, of a delicious spontaneity 
in which the soul escaped from all that was oppressive 
to lose itself in a thousand ravishing sensations. It is 
in the depth of these memories that the mature man 
sadly endeavours to rediscover the secret of his lost 
happiness, Sometimes his analysis results in recreating 
a little truth or beauty ; as for happiness, it is a mirage, 
and only those find it who accept the divine revelation 
counselling them to turn their backs upon it instead 
of consuming themselves in its search. Children are 
marvellous artists, psychologists, and even philo- 
sophers.’’ 

“Мг. Bronté, whether on principle or from motives 
of strict economy, never permitted any books of what 
is called child-literature to enter the house. Picture 
books and nursery tales, however superior they might 
be in England, were never allowed to spoil the strong, 

(Continucd on page 58.) 
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a BOOKS FOR 1928 EXAMINATIONS a 


JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES 


COMMENTARIES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
OF HIGH ACADEMIC STANDING 
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These little books have enjoyed 
an extraordinary success! 
Many thousands of copies are now in use 

The commentaries will be of real assistance to students. Many of the authors are, or have been, Examiners in 
English Literature for important examining bodies, and may therefore claim an unusually intimate acquaintance 
with examiners’ requirements. 

The standard of examinations for which the books are suitable is that of any University Matriculation Examination, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, both Senior and Junior, the College of Preceptors, and similar 
Examinations. 

The List now contains 100 books. The following have just been added to meet the requirements of 1928 


Price ба. 


Examinations :— 

(71) Boewell - Life of Johnson (80) Masefield - Pompey the Great | (72) Tennyson - Selections (Kings Treas- 

(99) Boswell - The Shorter Boewell · (74) Milton - - Comus | uries) 

(76) Carlyle- - Past and Present (84) Milton - - English Sonnets | (98) Tennyson - sess from Теппу- 

(68) Chaucer - The Prologue (70) Pope - - Iliad of Homer (I, УІ, 

(85) Doyle - - The White Company XXII, XXIV) (81) Wordsworth Poetry and Prose 

(100) Doyle ы - Місаһ Clarke (60) Reade - - The Cloister and the (75) A Century of Essays (Pubd. Dent) 

(78) Gray - - Poems and Letters (651 8 M Hearth). (87) English Essays (D'Oyley) 

(77) Goldsmith “° Essays (Ed. Yonge) (67) Mp 3 т old Msa alit (62) English Songs and Ballade (Crosland) 

(83 Hakluyt - Ten Stories of Eliza- м x RS шей (73) Longer Narrative Poems of the Nine- 
bethan Seamen (64) Scott - - Rob Коу teenth Centui (Ed. Loane) 

(88) Kinglake .- Eothen (66) Scott - The Talisman (63) Mount Helicon (Pubd. Arnold) 

(92) Kingsley - Alton Locke (59) Shakepeare As You Like It (89) Carmina “uwa jm (Ed. Thompson) 

(91) Kingsley - Westward Ho! (69) Shakespeare Henry VIII (93) Кашы Verse, Old and New (Mead & 

(86) Longfellow - Hiawatha (79) Shakespeare King Lear 

(94) Macaulay - Essay on Clive (96) Stevenson - The Black Arrow ae rea жанр ed ы Parkes! 

(58) Macaulay - Lays of Ancient Rome (61) Swift - - Gulliver's Travels N. Henry and Н. еру (Oxford 

(90) Macaulay - Warren Hastings (82) Tennyson - Gareth and Lynette i University Press) 

From the Head Master of a Secondary School: Each From the Head Master of a Public School : 

* I have immediately ordered the numbers that " As a result of my examination of the Com- 
relate to our work. They should be just as invalu- Crown 8vo. mentary and Questionnaire of ‘Guy Mannering,' I 
able to a busy teacher as are your ‘test paper’ have just ordered two dozen copies each, ' Merchant 
series, of which we have several in constant and 32 pp. of Venice,’ ' Twelfth Night,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ «с. 
appreciated use.” 2 ... I shall certainly adopt others as occasion 

Price 6d. arises."’ 


Complete List and Full Particulars post free from the Publishers : 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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healthy appetites of the young Brontés for their 
classics. They read the Bible, the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
Addison, and the eighteenth century poets, Walter 
Scott, parts of Shakespeare, ancient апа contem- 
porary history, with the passion felt for such works as 
long as one has not tasted those insipidities which are 
the coloured bon-bons of the mind.” Р. М. С. 


Thermodynamics. 


(1) THERMODYNAMICS APPLIED TO 
A. F. Macconochie, B.Se. 
mans.) 

(2) THe GENERAL THEORY OF THERMODYNAMICS: by 
|. E. Trevor, Ph.D. (75. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

The science of thermodynamics, as its name implies, 
deals with the two kindred forms of energv, namely 
heat and work, and the transference of energy from 
one form into the other. It is a science, the study of 
which may be undertaken from points of view widely 
differing yet in complete agreement on the fundamental 
laws underlving the whole. Тһе mathematician, in 
his study, may work for years and obtain many elegant 
new theorems on reversible cycles and entropy, with- 
out ever once seeing the actual working of the 
machines—usually far from ‘‘ideal’? or ‘‘etficient’’— 
that are used in everyday life. At the opposite end 
of the scale there is a certain tvpe of engineer who 
pretends to despise theory, and who would not feel the 
slightest interest in the researches of a Carnot or a 
Clapeyron even if he lived in the same town with him. 

The two books under consideration are perhaps 
typical of the two schools of thought, and while it 
would not be fair to class the readers of Prof. 
Macconochie's book with the “practical” engineer re- 
ferred to above, it 1s true to state that the book is more 
concerned with the applications of the principles of 
thermodynamics to engineering than with those prin- 
ciples themselves. The book is divided into three main 
sections, dealing with General Thermodynamics and 
Fluids in Motion, Thermodynamics of the Boiler, and 
Internal Combustion Engines and Refrigerators. After 
each chapter there are some valuable topics for dis- 
cussion and worked examples. The book may be re- 
garded as a text-book of the standard ‘‘which is char- 
acteristic of university degree requirements оп both 
sides of the Atlantic,’’ and it contains a large number 
of useful tables and diagrams. 

Prof, Trevor, on the other hand, in his “General 
Theory, keeps rigidly to the formal mathematical 
development of the subject. “Тһе text deals exclu- 
sively with general principles; no applications are con- 
sidered." 1t is not a book to give to beginners in 
this subject, except to those who have a strong mathe- 
matical bias, but the strict logical treatment will make 
its appeal to a certain type of mathematical physicist. 

К. S. M. 


ENGINEERING: by 
(12s. 6d. net. Long- 


Handwork. 


PLAYING WITH Cray: by Ida W. Wheeler. (8s. 
Macmillan.) 

This is an interesting introduction to the craft of the 
potter. It is intended for children, and its language 
and style are admirably calculated to appeal to them. 
But the book would not be out of place in the hands of 
those teachers who, not being specialists, are neverthe- 
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less required to teach clay modelling. Every alternate 
chapter is a story about a child (in some other age or 
country) making, or seeing made, a piece of pottery. 
The next following chapter contains precise instructions 
for making a similar vase, tile, plate, &c., in clay. 

lt is suggested that, where possible, the clay should 
be fired, but where such facilities are not available, 
decoration with distemper colours and varnish is recom- 
mended as a means of giving permanence to the work. 
This prospect of permanence, together with the prac- 
tical usefulness of the articles made, is the secret of the 
appeal which the book and the craft it deals with will 
make to children. 

A child would read the story chapters with avidity, 
and, in doing so, would learn something about Greek 
vases, Babvlonian tiles, Majolica ware, Delft ware, clear 
and coloured glaze, &c. 

The book is well produced, with specially designed 
end papers; but we suggest that books produced in 
America, when published in this country, should have 
a slip giving English addresses where materials can be 
obtained. C. R. L. 


Divinity. 


A MopeRN CONFIRMATION MaNvaL: by H. K. Luce, 
M.A. With preface by the Head Master of 
Harrow. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

This is another of Mr. Luce's ''reasonable'' books 
for the Westminster boys, but will be much appre- 
ciated by many teachers and clergy. The book will be 
specially useful to the clergy in large parishes and 
masters of schools, for the whole trend is to benefit the 
lad or girl. All but a very few modern teachers are 
earnest upholders of some strengthening of the 
adolescent to face his new powers and fresh conflicts. 
Nothing has yet been devised which can do this as 
the “тие of confirmation’ when the teacher and the 
learner are both earnest. Mr. Luce is himself in reality 
and truth a teacher and friend of his pupils. Не has 
his own needs as a boy clear in his memory, and his 
words are ‘‘wise and understanding." Perhaps in the 
treatment. of sin the bovs may find his explanation 
of the “great illness’’ difficult, ''failure to rise above 
our animal instincts is a crime against our race." АП 
through the lesson there is a wonderful compulsion to 
think out the subject in the light of our poor inade- 
quate ‘‘knowledge,’’ and also in the light of Christian 
experience. This book will help boys and masters in 
that supreme effort to put “life and power” into the 
growing lad and girl. Therein, it becomes a hand- 
book of the Spirit of Life. 


THE SACRAMENT OF NATURE: by John S. 
(2s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Mr. Hoyland has given us some modern ''Psalms" 
as a vehicle of helping us to worship God in His Re- 
velation of Himself in Nature. The eastern experience 
of the writer opens a door to the western reader, 
through which he sees the colours, the robe of light 
cast over the heaven and earth. The songs are also 
full of human experience and longing, expressing the 
thoughts of many worshippers and many who would 
be such. It is a real effort to bring daily life into 
harmony with our indwelling God, and thus to Ге 
joice in “His Works.” 


Hoyland. 
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Song and Verse. 

THE University oF Lonpon бокс Book. (55. 
Curwen.) 

THE MIDDLESEX Book OF VERSE: collected poems by 
Students of the Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee’s Secondary Schools. (45. ба. net, Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

It must be yet too soon for a true ''University of 
London Song Book." There is, indeed, very little of 
London, except for a ‘‘University Song’’ by Mr. John 
Drinkwater, set to music by Mr. John Ireland; and 
this alone will set no Thames afire. Surely there are 
London songs, Thames songs, and also, in the College 
Magazines, some distinctively “London University" 
sonys, that might find a place here. A hope of this 
kind, indeed, is expressed in the preface to the volume. 

As a collection of songs suitable for students’ meet- 
ings, however, this is worthy to set beside its peers. 
The “Кош of Varus," the “Volga Boat Song," 
"Shenandoah," “Тһе Rodenstein," “Mary Anne's 
Finger," “ГІ Sing You One—oh !"' *'Ilkley Moor,” 
"Let the Bullgine Run," “Rio Grande" are among 
the ninety odd songs of the collection. Practically 
every song stands complete at one opening of the 
book: a verv practical convenience. 

“Тһе Middlesex Book of Verse’’ represents an aspect 
of educational activity that asks for criticism, or gets 
criticism without the asking. Its long title describes 
its nature; and there is enough here by which who- 
ever is so inclined may find justification for his views 
on “creative work," and confirm (or alter) his pre- 
judices. To anyone who has experimented in work 
of this kind, there are no surprises in the book. The 
verses and the drawings are often good, as thev should 
be. They are never too good: the discovery of 
"genius"! is quite another matter, They are very often 
completely or largely imitative—as they should be. 
The girls are not afraid of being ''sentimental," and 
the boys are often afraid. The book shows just what 
can be, done. It 15 good material for discussing 
whether it should be done and whether it is worth 

doing. For our part, we are ready with a vigorous 
“Yes” to both questions; but this is a genuine case 
for that too-much used phrase: ‘‘There is a lot to be 
said on both sides."' 

The Editors have done their work well, but a clear 
statement of the ages (and sexes) of the writers would 
have been better than “ХУ. Warren, Form Vb.” 

R. J. 


net. 


School Drama. 


THE Curtain Rises. (2s. Methuen.) 
In this volume the editor, Mr. J. Compton, has given 
us six little plays by various authors. As he reminds 
us in his preface, many of the plays written for schools 
are dull, colourless things; milk-and-water affairs, 
which make little appeal either to children or grown- 
ups. The plays in this volume have abundant vitality, 
and have been written for the theatre. They are emi- 
nently suited for acting by pupils of twelve years of 
age and upwards. 
We recommend the book to the many teachers who 
are looking for suitable material for dramatic work in 
school. Р. М. С. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


ROM THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION all School Supplies can be 

obtained at the shortest notice. Complete 
stocks of School Books—also Stationery and 
Furniture of consistent high quality—supplied 

with the utmost care and promptitude. 

No better value or service 
is possible. 


T ESAVIAN HOUSE, every school 
requisite is available for immediate despatch. 
The School Stationery is manufactured from 
British Materials of guaranteed excellence. The 


paper is a superior grade writing paper suitable for 


the most exacting requirements. The prices are 
competitive —excellent Exercise Books 
from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


LL MISCELLANEOUS REQUISITES 
such as Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Rubber, Ink, 
Globes, Mathematical Instruments, Black- 
boards, Easels, Filing Cabinets, Handwork, 
Kindergarten materials, &c., supplied 
from stock. 


HE BOOK DEPARTMENT is in charge 
of a highly-qualified manager of great experi- 
ence, and customers can rely upon their 


orders being executed with speed and accuracy. 


CATALOGUES of all Departments 
are issued and will be forwarded 


free to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 

LONDON, W.C.1 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
Physical Training, Games, and Athletics 
mentary Schools: by M. B. Davies. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net; paper, 6s. net. 
Talks to Parents and Teachers: by Homer Lane. 55. 
net. 
Politics and Education: by Leonard Nelson. 
net. 


7s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
A Climograph Notebook : by С. A. German, M.Sc. 15. 
Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms: by Н. 
Preston. 15. od. 
Three Plays of Sheridan: The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal, and The Critic : edited by Guy Boas. 35. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL, AND Cox. 
Mental Handicaps in Art: by T. B. Hyslop, M.D. 
3s. ба. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
The Early Church and Social Life: compiled by N. H. 
Baynes, 15. net. 
Students’ Notes on European History, 1494-1815: by 
J. G. Altham, М.А. 25. 6d. 


ERNEST Вехм, LTD. 
Sixpenny Library : 
No. 2. The World of Greece and Rome: by E. 
Bevan, M.A, 
20. Тһе Reformation: by David Ору. 
40. Pre-Roman Britain: by H. J. Massing- 
ham. 
50. Europe in the Age of Napoleon: by R. B. 
Mowat. 
56. Russian Literature: by Janko Lavrin. 
100. Evolution: by Prof. E. W. MacBride, 
M.A. 
An Introduction to Biology: by W. J. 
Dakin, D.Sc. 
145. The Weather: 
D.Sc. 
165. Тһе Life of Christ: by the Rev. К. J. 
Campbell, D.D. 


by C. E. Р. Brooks, 


166. Catholicism: by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. 

170. Educational Theories: bv Sir John 
Adams, M.A. 

252. Oliver Cromwell: by Hilaire Belloc. 


Columbus—Undergraduate : by J. A. Benn. 65. 
А. AND C. Brack, LTD. 


The Economic History Review: January, 1028. 
108. 6d. net. 
BUTTERWORTH AND Co., LTD. 
Hughes’s Misspelt Words in Daily Use. 1s. nct. 
A Synopsis of Mercantile Law: by A. Crew. | 4th 


edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Further Forensic Fables: by O. 3s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Selections from Swinburne: edited by H. M. Burton. 
3s. 6d. 
Latin Prose for Middle Forms: by W. H. Spragge 
and A. Sloman. Key. 4s. 6d. 
Experimental Science: Part 2, Chemistry : by S. E. 
Brown, М.А. 35. 6d. 


їп Ele- 


The Book of Amos : edited by R. M. Gwynn, B.D. 
André Maurois : Portrait d'une Actrice (Mrs. Siddon 
being an Extract from Méipe: edited by E. С. 
le Grand. 2s. ба. 
CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
Northern and Central Europe: compiled by W. J. 
Glover. 15. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HA tt, LTD. 
Nettle Harvest: by Sylvia Denys Hooke. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography. 
105. ба. net. 
Feminism: A Sociological Study of the Woman Ques- 
tion from Ancient Times to the Present Day: by 
К. A. Wieth-Knudsen. 125. net. 


J. M. Dent AND Sons, Lr». 

A Rational History of England: From the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Elizabeth: by W. Н. б. 
Milnes, М.А. 2s. 6d. 

Grammar in a New Setting : by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 
15. ба. 


75. 64. net. 


GEORGE GILL AND Sons, Lrp. 
The Foundation Series of Geography: Book I, Eng- 
land and Wales: by M. C. A. Bailie. ıs. 


GEORGE С. HanRaP AND Co., LTD. 
Simple Italian Lessons: by A. Marinoni and L. A. 
Passarelli. 35. ба. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
Phonetics without Symbols: by С. C. Bateman. 1s. 
A Spanish Reader: edited by Gertrude Wacker. 5s. 
net. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
McClure of Mill Hill: A Memoir by his Daughter. 
105. Od. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 
Arithmetical Dictation: by A. Wisdom, B.A. Books 
V and VI, 1s. 3d. each. 


І,охсмахв, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics: edited by Norman Ault. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Wireless Principles and Practice: by L. S. Palmer, 
M.Sc. 18s. net. 
Qualitative Analysis: by W. Wardlaw, D.Sc., and 
F. W. Pinkard, M.Sc. 35. 6d. 


McDovcaLrL's EpUCATIONAL Co., Lrp. 
'The March of History : Book IV, The Middle Ages to 
the End of the Seventeenth Century: by F. T 
Futer, B.A., and C. M. Martin, М.А. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Elementary Classics: A Pioneer Latin Unseen Book 
and Historical Reader: by A. Н. Davis, M.A. 25. 
The Children’s Shakespeare: Scenes from the Plays: 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Winter’s Tale, Hamlet. Paper, 8d. each; cloth- 
lined, rod. each. 
The Pupils’ Atlas: 
F.R.G.S. 1s. Р 
An Introduction to the Study of Literature: by А. Х. 
Soares, М.А. 35. 


arranged by E. J. S. Lay, 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 


Author of “Ancient Man in Britain," "Ancient Civilizations," &c. 
With sixteen tull-page Plates and many lllustrations in 
the Text. Cfoth boards. 35. net. 


Just Published 
A BRIEF 
SURVEY OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D., B. és L. 


With eight plates and numerous Illustrations and Maps 
in the Text. 2s. 9d, 


Just Published 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 


FRENCH PHONETICS. 
By E. E. UNWIN, M.A. Lond., 


Senior French Master, West Ham Secondary School. 


With Introduction by Dr. G. F. BURNESS, B.A., 
Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Head Master of West Ham 
Secondary School. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 


— -- — — ee F --- --------- -------- 


New Edition, with Questions and Retranslations. 


DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH FUR 


ANFANGER. 
By ALFRED OSWALD, 


Principal Lecturer and Master of Method, Modern Languages De- 


F.R.S.E., 


partment, Provincial Training College, Glasgow; Author of “A 
Practical German Composition," “A Selection of German Idioms and 
Proverbs.” 

With Questions and Retranslations, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


A collection of easy graduated reading lessons in con- 

tinuous German prose and poetry, suitable for use in 

the first vear, after some lessons in the rudiments of 
the language. 


------- 


—_ — — 


LE PETIT RAVAGEOT. 
By MACE. 
Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. és L., Lic. és L., 


Bradford Grammar School. 


Senior French Master, 


Issued only with Vocabulary. 94. 
G Ravapeot is a nickname given to @ little boy whose bad temper 
Jeads him into trouble at home and with his neighbours. Тһе fairy 


Bon-Caur resolves to give him a lesson in good behaviour, and іп 
Че season he learns the lesson and becomes "le bon petit Jean.” 


VIE ET OPINIONS DE 


THOMAS GRAINGORGE. 
By TAINE. 

Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. és L., 
Lic. és L. 


Issued only with Vocabulary. 9d. 
After m - 


aged p aking his fortune in the United States of America, a middle- 
Fenchman caustically portrays the youth of Paris in the middle 
of the ninctecnth century. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Extraits. 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


| PUBLISHED BY THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE BOOK OF AMOS 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by R. M. 
GWYNN, В.р. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 


(The Revised Version for Schools) 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 


Edited, with an introduction, notes, and a map, by 
the Kev. P. J. BOYER, M.A. Second Edition. 
Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d. 


(Revised Version for Schools) 


PALLAS ATHENE 


(A Book of Attic Greek) 


Selected by J. С. WORTH, M.A., B.Litt. With a 
vocabulary and 4 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 
PLATO. CRITO 
Edited by J. ADAM, Litt.D. 

First issue with a vocabulary. Есар 8vo. 25 6d. 


(Cambridge Elementary Classics) 


KEY to “LATIN PROSE 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS” 


(SPRAGGE and SLOMAN). 
By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
Portrait d'une Actrice 
(Mrs Siddons) 

Being an extract from Mérpe. Edited by E. G. LE 
GRAND. With a special preface by the author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM 
SWINBURNE 
Edited by H. M. BURTON. Crown 8vo. 35 64. 
A JUNIOR GEOMETRY 
Based on the various Geometry Books by Godfrey 
and Siddons. 

By А. W. SIDDONS, M A., and R. T. HUGHES, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Now issued in 2 parts, 2s 6d each. 
(Complete, 4s. Notes and Answers, 1s 6d.) 

| THE ECONOMICS OF 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


A first book of economic study. 
By Sir HENRY PENSON, M.A. 
Fart I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The section on Money has been rewritten and brought 
up to date. 
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GEORGE NEWNEs, LTD. 

The Play’s the Thing: by Enid Blyton, with music by 

Alec Rowley. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 

.X Latin Book for Beginners : by M. C. Gardner, M.A. 
Part 1, 15. 6d. 

The Dominant: edited by Edwin Evans. 
1928. 6d. net. 

Selections from Virgil's | Eclogues 
edited by E. N. Gardiner, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 

Daudet : Contes Alsaciens et Provencaux : chosen and 
edited by Russell Scott, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Sheridan's School for Scandal: edited by E. M. Jebb. 
1s. 6d. 

Wordsworth : The Prelude. Books I, II, and parts of 
V and VI, edited by Helen Darbishire. 15. ба. 

The Oxford Song Book. Vol. 2: collected and 
arranged by T. Wood, M.A., D.Mus. 7s. 6d. 
net; words onlv, 2s. net. 

Јонх MURRAY. 

А Companion to English Literature: by D. Ventham, 
М.А., and M. E. King, В.А. 3s. ба. 

Science Progress. January, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., тр. 

Breaking Priscian's Head, or English as She will be 
Spoke and Wrote: by J. Y. T. Сге, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Practical Psychology for Students of Education: by 
Charles Fox, М.А. 7s. ба. net. 

| GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Adventures of Exploration: Book VI, North America. 

2s. Od. 
SIR Isaac DPIrMAN AND Sons, Lrp. 

"The Art for All Water Colour Series : by J. Littlejohns, 

R В.А. Landscape: No. 1, Ап English Village. 

2s. ба. net. 

Papers in English, with Points Essentia] to 
Answers: by F. W. Robinson, М.А. 4s. Od. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 
An Annotated Map-Book of the British Empire: by 
К. le Cheminant, B.Com. 3s. 6d. net. 
J. SAVILLE AND Co., LTD. 
Iuchorics: by Eve Acton-Bond апа Olave 
3s. 6d. net. 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
А Village Tragedv, and Other Poems: by 
Smith. Is. 6d, net. 
Poems: bv Constance Jenkins. 3s. 64. net. 
Poems, 1922-1926 : by M. E. Bartlett. 1s. 6d. net. 
Thomas the Rhymer, and Other Plays: by K. Forbes 
Dunlop. 28. 6d. net. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Inorganic Chemistry: Vol. 2, Mainly Metals: by 
G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., and D. R. Snellgrove, Ph.D. 
6s. 6d. 


January, 


Test 


March. 


Eileen E. 


JoserH Wirriass, LTD. 

Three Short Dances for the Piano: by H. Hales. 2s. 
net. 

March Wind for the Piano : by F. Swinstead. 
net. 

Diabelli Sonatinas, Op. 151. 2s. net. 

Air in D for Violoncello and Piano: by А. Somervill. 
2s. net. 


1s. ба. 


and Georgics : 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons announce that they will 
shortly publish a volume entitled “Тһе Approach io 
Teaching," a Handbook for Beginners, by Herbert 
Ward, M.A., and Frank Roscoe, М.А. In this volume 
will be found а, body of practical advice, based on 
the wide educational experience of the authors. The 
advice is directed, first towards the important general 
considerations which should be kept in mind bv all 
who essay to teach; and, second, to the practical pro- 
blems which confront the beginner. Although it is 
written mainly with the aim of meeting the needs of 
teachers engaged in work at the primary stage, and 
of those in training for it, the various chapters contain 
matter which is applicable to every tvpe of school and 
every form of teaching. 

Part H of Mr. A. Watson Bain's “Poetry Book for 
Boys and Girls" will shortly be published by the 
Cambridge University Press. ‘This part is a sequel 
to Part 1, published last October, and is intended 
primarily for children from eleven to fourteen years 
of age. Its contents are arranged in sections repre- 
senting the main types of poetry—Old Ballads, Modern 
Ballads and Ballad Poems, Short Story Poems, Descrip- 
tive Poems and Extracts, and Lyric Poems. 

A book which has been insufficiently known іп Eng- 
land, owing to the high price of the hitherto only 
available edition, has just been published by Messrs. 
Constable at the reasonable price of half-a-guinea. 
“Тһе Education of Henry Adams” is not only the 
finest autobiography that has ever come out of America, 
but also one of the most valuable existing documents 
in English social history. 

Mr. G. B. Harrison, editor of the Bodley Head 
Quartos and author of the volume on Shakespeare 
in ''Benn's Sixpenny Library,” has written ап Eliza- 
bethan journal for the years 1501 to 1594, which the 
same firm is publishing. Тһе book is a day-by-day 
record, based on contemporary sources, of gossip of 
all kinds, varying from the deeds of the Elizabethag 
seamen to the latest books and plavs; it is intended 
to present these four years of the Elizabethan era as 
thev appeared to contemporaries. i 

Messrs. J.M. Dent and Sons announce in their spring 
list that they are publishing the first collected edition 
(thirty volumes) of the popular novels and romances 
of “Q” under the title the “ ‘Duchy Edition’ of the 
Tales and Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch.”’ 
The volumes аге pocket-size; the cloth blue with 
special gold and blind designs; the top edges coloured; 
the title page specially drawn; and the whole. pro- 
duction attractive. Publication will commence this 
month with “Dead Man's Коск,” “Тһе Astonishing 
History of Troy Town,” ''Noughts and Crosses,” and 
“Тһе Splendid Spur''; thereafter the edition will be 
issued at the rate of two volumes a month. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an important 
new series of books dealing with “English Life in 
English Literature," under the general editorship of 
Miss Eileen Power and Prof. А. W. Reed. The ob- 
ject of the series is to illustrate the social environ- 
ment in which our great authors lived and worked. 
The first volume, “England from Chaucer to Caxton,” 
by H. S. Bennett, M.A has just been published. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who devote their ume entirely 
to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 849 beds, and is 
the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops 
of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and 
Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 
extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 

FEES.---MEDICAL: Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
Final Course - - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 


Full Course £210 in four equal annual instalments. HosPiTAL COURSE: £130 іп two equal annual 
instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Sıx years’ Course) : £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology for 


the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.— Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £959 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately /90,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students and 
Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &e.—A ‘Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on 
Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


Intermediate and Final Courses - - 5 


DENTAL: 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 
Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.. MILE END, LONDON, Е.1, 


Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. (London), 
A.K.C., A.M.I.P.T. 


AN INTERMEDIATE 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., Sir Ernest Cassel Reader 
in Economic Geography in the University of London. Svo. 


Part I. Commodities and World Trade. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


DENTAL BOARD 
of the UNITED KINGDOM, 


44 Hallam Street, London, W.1. 


Bursaries for Dental Education. 


The Dental Board of the United Kingdom have prov- 
vided Bursaries for the purpose ol assisting persons 
suitable for the profession who are unable to enter it lor 
want of funds. The Bursaries are given for the curri- 


culum for a Licence in Dental Surgery, and provide for 
the payment of Fees and School Subscriptions and the 
loan of the necessary Books and Instrumenis. In spe. ially 
deserving cases maintenance allowances are also given. 

The object of the Board in devoting large sums annually 
to dental education is to increase the number of entrants 
to the profession; for this reason persons who have 
already commenced professional study are not eligible to 
apply. 

There is probably at the present. time по other pro- 
fession in the country into which a student, qualified 
to take advantage of professional training, тау obtain 
entry practically without any cost to himself, and it is 
hoped that the Local Education Authorities and School- 
Masters will continue to recommend students for the 
Board's Bursaries. 

Candidates must produce evidence that they are eligible 
for registration as dental students by the General Medical 
Council. Information about the Council's requirements 
will be seen in a pamphlet issued by the Dental Board 
on procedure for entering the profession of dentistry 
(price 1s.), which may be obtained from the Registrar. 
Further particulars as to Bursaries and forms of Recom- 
mendation can also be obtained from the Registrar. 


THIS book has been written with the object of 
bridging the gulf between the orthodox school 
text-book and the advanced technical monograph. 
It deals with the essentials of economic geography 
on a world basis, but is intended primarily for 
use in the great English-speaking countries of the 
world. The University student should be in a 
position to devalop a broad outlook, a critical 
faculty, and a capability of bringing his know- 
ledge up to date from sources outside the text- 
book. The numerous graphs, diagrams, and 
tables have therefore been drawn up from a 
limited but important series of source books, so 
that the student has the opportunity of testing 
every statement and of incorporating the latest 
statistics and information as soon as the new 
annual issue of the source books appear. Stu- 
dents of Economics, Political Science, Inter- 
national Trade, and other subjects will find that 
the book does not require a previous knowledge 
of geography. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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THE 


CLASCOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated). 


1 PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1928-29. 


Diploma Courses, — (1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewifery. — (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery, 
and Needlework. 


Housewife’s | Course. 
(3) Institutional 


Certificate Courses. — (1) 
(2) Lady Housckecper's Course. 


Housckeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate 
Course. (5) Institutional Cook's Certificate 
Course. (6) Advanced Cook's Certificate Course. 


7) Dressmaking Course. 
(9) Needlework Course. 


(8) Tailoring Course. 
(10) Millinery Course. 


(11) Upholstery Course. (127  Laundress's 
Course. (13) Sister Tutor's and  Dictitian's 
Course. 

Students' Residence. 


Prospectus on application to Miss D. H. Mrtvis, 
Principal. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject. Twenty 
Departments each issuing its own Catalogue. 
Mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want! 
Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a 
library. 


FOYLES, 


121 CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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L.L.A. DIPLOMA. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


As the Scheme for the award of the L.L.A. 
Diploma and Title for Women (instituted in 1877) 
has now been effectively superseded by the gen- 
eral admission of Women to the Universities, 
the University of St. Andrews has resolved to 
terminate the Scheme in May, 1931. 

No new entries for the examinations will be 
received after March, 1928. 

For the convenience. of candidates who have 
already centered for, but have not completed, the 
Diploma, examinations at the usual periods will 
continue to be conducted until the limiting date 
(May, 1931). 

Candidates who have completed part of the 
Diploma are therefore advised to make their plans 


‘so that all their cxaminations may be concluded 


by May, 1931. 

All communications should bc addressed to the 
Secretary of the L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


THE L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION 


оғ 
MUSICAL COMPOSERS, PERFORMERS, & TEACHERS. 


including Examinations for Teachers of AURAL 
TRAINING and SIGHT-SINGING, and VOICE 
CULTURE and CLASS-SINGING. 

Successful candidates are created LICENTI ATE: 


of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Last 
day for entry for the EASTER ЕХ. AMINATION 
February 14, but entries. will be accepted up to 


February 28 on payment of a late fee of 55. 
For further particulars and form of entry, apply 
to the Secretary of the R. A.M. 
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BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., Ғ.б.8. 


University Tutor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER. 

Head of Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors. 


ALE W. 


Prepares students for 


MATRIGULATION, 

PRDFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA AND DECREE EXAMINATIONS. 
31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes. 


Preparation in SMALL CLASSES 
or by PRIVATE TUITION 
or by CORRESPONDENCE. 


Write fully to the Principal, or call personally at 


THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 
Vernon House, 
Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Index to the Education Outlook. 
1927. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
Epucation OUTLOOR for 1927 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 


Subscriptions to the Education Outlook can 
commence with any issue, and should be 
sent to the Publishers. For Business Notice 


see inside front cover. 


20 TTE 


Offices : 


ЕНШІ 


SCHOLASTIC 


in Public and Private, 


to whom no charge is made. 


Education (1/- monthly). 


APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 

Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term 

Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook 15 not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are who.ly dependent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Abertillery. 

The rate-payers of the mining town of Abertillery in 
Monmouthshire are heavily burdened with demands for 
the relief of miners who are out of work. Local affairs 
have been placed in the hands of a commission of three 
members, who are charged to enforce the payment of 
rates and to reduce expenditure as far as they can. 
In fulfilment of these behests the trio have collected 
some twenty thousand pounds in belated rates, and 
have ordered the suspension, or partial suspension, of 
certain local services, including street cleaning and 
lighting. They have also invited the teachers in the 
local schools to accept a ‘‘voluntary’' reduction of ten 
per cent. in their salaries. As a stimulus to this 
voluntary beneficence the teachers, to the number of 
350, have received notice to terminate their present 
engagements. We are not told why the teachers are 
thus selected to shoulder the burden. Already they 
pay their due share of the increased rates and, as in- 
dividuals, contribute towards the alleviation of distress, 
especially among their pupils. It is true that the 
Salaries of teachers, in Abertillery as elsewhere, are 
paid in part out of the rates; but this arrangement, 
and the amounts paid, are parts of a national agree- 
ment. If one district can ignore it, the rest can hardly 
be compelled to keep it. 


Keeping the Bargain. 

The Abertillery triumvirate are ciearly in the wrong. 
It is true that the Local Education Authority showed 
а generous willingness to accept the decisions of 
the Burnham Committee. It may be that they were 
too generous, having regard to all the circumstances 
which are now apparent. In other words, they may 
have made a bargain unfavourable to themselves, as 
it turns out. But this affords no reason for breaking 
I. [t may be thought that the teachers should dis- 
play a magnanimous: spirit and agree to the forced 
“benevolences.’’ Doubtless the proposal of a voluntary 
reduction was designed to put the teachers in the posi- 
tion of hard-faced bargainers, unwilling to give up one 
Shred of their advantage. But the situation is not 
qute so simple as that. The Abertillery bargain is 
part of a general settlement, and if one part goes the 
rest will be in danger. Already the first settlement has 
been modified by an all-round reduction of five per cent. 
In the salaries of teachers. Piecemeal reductions in 
selected areas will speedily take the form of another 
reduction all round. The Abertillery teachers cannot 
yeld without giving up the whole position. We do 
Not believe that the Burnham Scales are a perfect or 
permanent device, but they do represent a joint under- 
taking which should be respected so long as it lasts. 


The Future of Scales. 


It is well known that the period of operation of the 
Burnham Scales comes to an end some three years 
hence. While they last they must be respected, but it 
is unlikely that they will be renewed without consider- 
able modification. It would be well if the necessary 
and desirable modifications were thoroughly worked 
out beforehand. Nobody wishes to see a struggle be- 
tween teachers and authorities over the mere retention 
of the present system. Something should be done to 
remove its anomalies and drawbacks, and especially 
to make it easier than at present for teachers of ex- 
perience to obtain new posts. The scales should cease 
to reflect artificial distinctions between categories of 
teachers. There is no reason whatever for assuming 
that a teacher in a public elementary school, whatever 
his academic standing or professional skill, must re- 
ceive payment at a rate lower than that of a teacher 
in a public secondary school. There should be a basic 
scale for all qualified teachers, wherever thev may be 
working, with additions determined by the degree of 
responsibility required. for the work which the in- 
dividual is doing. The unqualified or semi-qualified 
teachers should not be entrusted with posts of respon- 
sibility, but should work always under the direction of 
a qualified teacher, being paid at rates which will give 
them a strong inducement to become qualified. 


Payment and Supply. 


Although it is likely that the termination of the pre- 
sent Burnham scheme will see an attempt to reduce 
salaries, and thereby save money, there should be no 
difficulty in demonstrating that such a step will make 
it impossible to recruit teachers of the proper quality 
in numbers to meet our needs. This is already well 
understood by the more enlightened Local Authorities. 
At present we are too prone to offer special induce- 
ments to young people in the shape of ear-marked 
grants to enable them to become teachers. It would 
be better to give the inducements in the form of a 
well-devised scheme of salaries and pensions. We 
should be ready to give help to young people who need 
it to enable them to go through the course of prepara- 
tion, but such help should be part of the general svstem 
of aiding youthful ability and promise. To tempt 
young people to become teachers by forcing grants 
upon them is foolish. Yet for a young man or woman 
entering a training college for elementary school 
teachers it is made somewhat easier to accept public 
money than to refuse it. There have been cases where 
local grants were applied for, not because they were 
needed, but because the authority gave preference in 
appointments to those whom-it had aided. 
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The Amateur Head Mistress. 


Some newspaper comment has been excited by the 
appointment of Mrs. Craufurd as Head Mistress of 
the new Westonbirt School for Girls. Mrs. Craufurd 
has no previous experience of school work, although 
she is head of the organization of Girl Guides in Scot- 
land, and has an excellent record in various branches 
of social work among young people. Some of the com- 
ments seem to suggest that her appointment is in the 
nature of a happy inspiration, marking our release 
from the hampering tradition that the head of a school 


ought to be a professional teacher. И may be sup- 
posed, however, that the new amateur head mistress 
will be supported by an adequate staff of professionally 
qualified women, and that she will, in fact, be some- 
what in the position of the Managing Director of a 
Railway Company who is not expected to be able to 
drive an express train. Even so, it may be doubted 
whether such appointments are wise in the long run. 
It is difficult to see how the business of teaching can 
be properly supervised and directed by one who knows 
nothing of the craft at first hand. It is true that mis- 
takes are sometimes made by appointing efficient class 
teachers to headships, for the most efficient. class 
teacher mav prove to be lacking in administrative 
ability; but in any save the very largest schools it is 
desirable that the head shall take an active part in the 
teaching of the pupils. 


Arthur Sidgwick on Training. 


On another page our contributor has extracted from 
his Green Box some interesting notes prepared by the 
late Arthur Sidgwick as the basis of an address on the 
Training of Teachers. These notes show how clearly 
he saw the problem and how wisely he attempted a 
solution. They show, too, that Arthur Sidgwick— 
himself a teacher of unquestioned ability and power— 
regarded some form of professional training as essen- 
tial for all teachers. His experience as a master at 
Rugbv and his long connexion with schools served to 
convince him that, although training will not of itself 
produce the efficient teacher, it will serve to help the 
tyro over many difficulties. It is always difhcult to 
understand the position of those teachers who say that 
training for their craft is unnecessary or even harm- 
ful. By saying this thev disparage their work, reduc- 
ing it to the level of a casual trade. Professional 
training should be regarded as an essential mark of 
distinction. between the ordinary person of reasonably 
good education, who elects to follow a certain calling, 
and the person of similar attainments who chooses 
another calling. The Church, medicine, law, and an 
increasing number of other professions demand a course 
of training following a good general education, and, 
bv making this demand, they have established them- 
selves on a professional basis. Teaching remains as 
the one occupation in which it is possible to obtain 
emplovment as a skilled worker without having taken 
any pains or incurred any expense in obtaining pro- 
fessional skill. 
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Post-Primary Education. 


Stockport Town Council have decided by 28 votes 
to 13 to inform the Board of Education that they de- 
sire to allow children to leave school at fourteen in- 
stead of waiting till the end of the term. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the recom- 
mendations of the Consultative Committee concerning 
the establishment of post-primary schools will be difh- 
cult to carry out. In some districts, it is true, central 
schools have been established with varying degrees of 
success, but in others the project for raising the school 
age is being opposed. In the circumstances it may be 
necessary for us to think of post-primary education in 
general instead of considering only, or mainly, the 
institutions in which it is to be carried оп. There is 
weighty opinion in favour of providing educational 
supervision for all young workers up to the age of 
eighteen by means of part-time continuation schools, 
such as were proposed in the Fisher Act. If we are 
to choose between the extension of the school age to 
fifteen, followed bv no further supervision, and the 
alternative device of keeping the leaving age as at 
present, with part-time education up to eighteen, the 
latter course has much to recommend it. It will at 
least afford opportunity for interesting the young 
recruits in the particular industry or branch of com- 
merce in which they happen to be engaged, while pro- 
viding at the same time a beneficial training in litera- 
ture and the arts. It is true that either course wil 
meet with considerable opposition from short-sighted 
business men, but the more enlightened ones are 
already beginning to see that the primary school 
course needs to be supplemented bv further educational 
supervision. 


School Health. 


The Medical Branch of the Board of Education 
lacks nothing of enthusiasm, and the recurring ex- 
hortations of Sir George Newman are full of interest 
and valuable counsel. The latest pamphlet of ‘‘Sug- 
gestions’’ is no exception, and teachers in State schools 
will hope that the advice which it contains will be 
carefully noted by education authorities. The teacher's 
contribution to the physical welfare of pupils is often 
minimised by circumstances which are quite beyond 
his control. Outside the school there are the factors 
of poverty, bad housing, and deficient public sanita- 
tion; inside he has often to contend with unsuitable 
buildings, badly ventilated and ill-warmed, with the 
merest pretence of cleanliness in the matter of wash- 
ing floors, sweeping, and dusting, and with lavatory 
accommodation of the crudest kind. With these 
handicaps it is difficult for any teacher to impart real 
and practical instruction on hygiene. He may give 
lessons on a well-ordered scheme, with full informa- 
tion as to the importance of exercise, the care of the 
skin, choice of food, and the rest, but all this will 
carry little or no weight if it is countered at every 
point in the daily experience of the pupils. Hygiene 
is a practical business, and school hvgiene will be 
taught properly when those who are expected to learn 
it have every inducemient to-carrv-it into effect. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 


“You are fresh from college, aren’t you? Well, 
I give you six months to unlearn what they taught 


vou there, and the next six to learn my ways !” 
So, on the first morning of her appearance in a 


large town school, a young teacher was greeted by a 
head master of thirty years’ experience. It is a not 
uncommon view of how the first year out of college 
may most profitably be spent. | 

To be fresh from college (a training college for 
teachers) is no longer remarkable. It was once a 
real distinction; a “соПере trained” teacher might 
become at once the head teacher of a school, or a 
member of the staff in the model school of the training 
college, in either case with ‘considerable prestige. 
Inspectors of the mid-nineteenth century mention ad- 
miringly the young trained head mistress who ‘‘without 
hesitation and vacillation can teach from the simplest 
elements every subject that appertains to primary edu- 
cation"; or the master of the model school, ''raised 
bv his tastes and pursuits above the ordinary level of 
national-school masters." In these days elementary 
schools meant new enterprise, and the arrival of a 
trained teacher a social event of importance. 

The modern young teacher is one of a large number 
leaving the training colleges every summer, and is most 
probably employed by the Local Education Authority of 
a large industrial town. A vast amount of official 
organisation is now at work dealing with these ap- 
pointments ; the numbers concerned and the very ex- 
cellence of printed records and classifications stand in 
the way of more intimate methods. Gaps in the schools 
are filled, and the supply of new recruits is ruthlessly 
drawn upon to occupy the least acceptable places. 
Most of the great towns have their dark patches where 
a peculiarly uncared-for juvenile population is crowded 
into some derelict building of the early nineteenth 
century, 

_ "This was once a school," pointed out a lecturer 
in education from the top of the tram-car to her 
Students, as they passed a four-storied, factory-like 
building, **erected іп 1801,” as its great notice board 
proclaimed; **of course, it has been given up long ago.” 
“Му sister is teaching there now," said one of her 
students sadly. Vacancies in this type of school are 
commonly filled by young people fresh from college; 
it 15, of course, much more difficult to get away; 
such schools sum up in their story most of the history 
of the elementary school in this country, and, unfor- 
tunate as is the lot of the young teacher appointed 
2. first post іп so desolate a place, the dramatic 
dones between ''what is and what might be" 
netos S attention. These old schools recall the earlv 
dier Lg century missionary work of the Church and 
growin Odies for the children of the poor in the rapidly 
Cheste," towns. Even in the eighteen-fifties in Man- 
under , 304 Salford only about half of the children 
ten had been gathered into school; the rest 

Were К ; : B : 4 : 
running wild in the streets, working, or takin 
the pla £ ) Б», or ng 

* ш of a mother at work. Schools, built, like 
be a great size, offered a refuge not lightly to 

Cised. The supervision of the rescued children 
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ОСТ OF COLLEGE. 


implied the ability to deal in an effective way with 
large numbers in limited space and with inexpensive 
equipment. А ''teacher's manner’’ was evolved, and 
became traditional among the experienced and com- 
petent. 

‘‘Eyes on the ceiling, eyes on the floor, eyes on 
the window, eyes on Ме!” is an impressive opening 
to an oral lesson, as long as one can use it with 
gravity. Chalk lines drawn upon the floor enabled 
the children to walk the planks in single file without 
lapses to right or left, and thus economised space and 
avoided collisions. Drills for holding a pen, for thread- 
ing a needle, for casting on stitches, for opening a 
box of bricks simplified the day's work further. 
Chants concerning the pence table, spelling of words of 
many syllables, or scriptural texts in alphabetical order 
might be heard by any wayfarer outside. The right 
technique for accomplishing all these activities most 
skilfully was variously understood in different schools, 
and the ‘‘head master's ways” had special consequence. 
One still hears echoes of the feats of discipline in these 
old schools. One of Joseph Lancaster's students, quite 
a young lad, organised a school for a thousand pupils, 
himself the only approximately grown-up teacher. The 
young teacher of a hundred babies was to be seen 
in many an infant school not long ago. 

But the product of modern training is rarely re- 
markable in this magic. She cannot conduct a class 
down a narrow dark staircase with turnings to the 
strains of the pence table; she does not have pens 
distributed and collected to numbers—a primitive com- 
bat rages instead; an ordinary conversational tone in 
the big room with several classes does not hypnotise 
her own group into some semblance of attention. 
Naturally, the training college has given little guidance 
in these matters. School practice is done as far as 
possible in pleasant modern buildings where at the 
best the students are welcomed as an interesting 
change, and at the worst tolerated as a temporary 
evil. Supervisors with an extensive command of the 
bright beginnings of school subjects have given 
demonstration lessons to polite audiences. The strain 
of routine and of continuous responsibility is largely 
concealed. In a first post the new adjustments re- 
quired are in any case exacting, and peculiarly so when 
the authorities at school speak a different language 
from that of the training college. 

"I wonder what they did teach you there?"' reflects 
an irate Head; “now students used to be able...” 
But students, even of an older speaker's golden age, 
did not learn class-management in the training college. 
They went there already experts in the technique of 
daily routine. One remembers the young student in 
her first year whose dictation lesson was a perfect 
piece of ritual. At college students more or less 
completed their general education, compared notes 
on technique with their comrades in the practising 
school, and enjoved the social life. Close contact 
between college and elementary school was assumed— 
the two had developed together. Reports on both ap- 
pear in the old volumes of the Minutes of Com- 
mittee of Council beginning in 1839. Even in detailed 
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advice about the girl students' dress the inspector 
considers the necessity of ''learning in the course of 
two years to adopt from choice a stvle of dress that 
will be approved by her superiors, and offer a good 
model to the children who, will be under her care.” 

In reading these early reports we have to remcm- 
ber that a new tvpe of public servant was being 
created in England, where, as a regular feature of 
village life, one could not count on the parish school 
with its dominie, familiar in Scottish story. The 
dominie was, of course, a university man, and had 
a kind of prestige which even the training college did 
not always bestow. Loneliness is the great danger 
feared for the young teacher. Fancv Day in her lonely 
school house, Phillotson, with his ill-fated scheme for 
Sue Bridehead, come to mind as we note how "'the 
duties of a schoolmistress are such as most voung 
women fear to encounter alone without the protection 
and support of a husband." Much consideration is 
given to the problem of the young schoolmaster in 
his first post in an industrial town, tempted ''to plunge 
into competitive life," “isolated both from the class 
below and the class above him,” after the peace and 
seclusion of the training college finding the contact 
ot “а coarse and immoral populace’’ a constant stimu- 
lus to brooding on ‘‘the monstrous condition of 
society." — Dickens's portrait of Bradley Headstone 
is suggested by many of these references. 

The pupil-teacher system was devised partly as 
a solution of the problem of society among the teachers 
themselves, as well as for the main purpose of stafhng 
the schools. The relation between ''master and ap- 
prentice, as it was first conceived, was generally 
very close and mutually stimulating. Often the pupil- 
teacher went to train at his head master’s old college, 
and returned to his school when certificated. There 
was little difficulty of readjustment in the environment 
where the head master was an old friend, and the 
older pupils still apt to use Christian names. 

The endeavour to improve general education led to 
the establishment of the pupil-teachers’ centres in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Instead of re- 
pairing before breakfast to the head master’s house, 
or to school before pravers, for instruction, young 
teachers spent at first two half-days and later half the 
school week in a course of more or less secondary 
education. For a time needlework, parsing, Scripture, 
and Latin roots continued to be supervised bv the 
head teacher, but the old tie was weakened and was 
soon to be broken. Modern opinion to an increasing 
extent prefers the completion. of a full course of 
secondary education before any professional training 
begins. Early contact with the practical difficulties of 
an clementary school is now unusual. But the train- 
ing given in the school in earlier davs remains neces- 
sary, and in the last resort can best be guided by the 
head teacher. The Board's proposal of a probationary 
year should be of service, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve a recent notice sent out by a large local authority 
to applicants from the colleges, asking them to under- 
take to remain for the whole probationarv year, as 
the Authority means to appoint to ''suitable schools 
onlv, and to classes which they may reasonably be 
expected to teach.’’ 
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RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 

In the following article a contributor of experience 
suggests that educational research should be conducted 
іп schools rather than laboratories. 

The demand for educational research is becoming 
more and more insistent. The recent Congress of the 
Educational Institute at Ayr was notable in that most 
of the speakers made reference to the necessity and 
urgency of the matter. Тһе day of the educational 
psychologist has undoubtedly arrived, and, while the 
writer is the last person to deprecate the value of 
psychological tests, after reading the research essays 
sent in by students in training tor a competition held 
under the auspices of a responsible educational 
association, he has had serious misgivings that many 
of our young teachers have failed to realize that tests 
are only of value in so far as they add to our know- 
ledge of the child mind and of the science of educa- 
tion. With too many the psychological test is an end 
in itself instead of a means to an end. 

In reading the research essays nothing was more 
disappointing than to find that, after much experiment 
and much collation of statistics, the conclusions reached 
were so meagre as to make the investigation. almost 
valueless. One is prepared to find that, while psy- 
chological tests will often elicit nothing new, they at 
least confirm suspicions. But in many cases even this 
was lacking. All that could be said was that in a cer- 
tain test the order of attainment was such and such. 
Of course, it may be that this is the weakness of the 
teacher investigator. Anyone or nearly everyone can 
give tests, but it requires the technique of the skilled 
Investigator to arrive at the true conclusion, if any 
is to be found. 

If this is the position then there is ample justifica- 
tion for the building up of a body of teachers skilled 
in the interpretation, as well as the devising, of psy- 
chological tests. The writer has little hope of help 
from the psychological expert who surveys the field 
from a university laboratory, issues tests, and analvses 
them far from school, with little, if any, experience of 
the class-room. The probability is that his tests will 
be of little value in eliciting the knowledge the teacher 
wants, and even should his tests, as tests, be of value, 
his lack of actual experience of teaching practice will 
tend to lead him astray. The class-room is still the 
field for experiment and research, not the university 
laboratorv, however helpful that centre may be in the 
training of the teacher investigator. We must keep 
research within our schools—if not within all, for 
every teacher is not sympathetic, nor, for that matter, 
every head master—at least within as many as pos- 
sible, and the ideal is undoubtedly that we should have 
special schools with skilled investigators who are also 
teachers, where not only may investigation be carried 
out, but new methods devised and practised. 

One thing mav be said of the student investigators. 
If thev did not achieve much from their inv estigations 
the attitude which they showed towards, and the in- 
terest they displaved in, their future profession was 
commendable. Their work was refreshing—it repre- 
sented a new atmosphere in the school of the future. 
It is to be hoped that this spirit will be fostered bv all 
head masters and encouraged by education authorities. 


5. 
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FROM THE GREEN 


. THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


— = 


BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 
(SECOND SERIES.) | 


AUTHOR’S NorE.—The Green Box has been one of those household receptacles into which odd documents, 
pamphlets, and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the 


bookshelves and when ordinary drawers are full. 


My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of 


papers which have accumulated during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public 


service. 
“treasures, 


2» 


ARTHUR SIDGWICK ОМ 


The next document to be drawn from the Green 
Box has a personal value for the owner of the Box, 
but also, he hopes, possesses an interest to others 
because of its historical significance. 
of notes written in his exquisite penmanship by Arthur 
Sidgwick, the famous classical tutor of Corpus, Ox- 
ford. Sidgwick, known to the outside world of teachers 
and schoolboys chiefly for his text-books, was es- 
teemed or resisted at Oxford as one of a band of 
One of his interests—and he 
In the notes from which 


It is a few sheets 


Stout ‘‘progressives.’”’ 
had many—was education. 
| quote he sketches, at a date surprisingly early, a 
scheme for establishing a course of secondary training 
for masters in public and grammar schools.  Sur- 
prisingly early, for, although a Delegacy for the 
Training of Elementary School Teachers had just been 
set up at Oxford, and the Cambridge Training Syndi- 
cate had been in operation for some fifteen years, 
arranging lectures and examining for Teachers' Cer- 
tificates, the idea of training for schools other than 
elementary was stil a disagreeable and repugnant 
novelty. Тһе College of Preceptors had just set up 
a training course, under J. J. Findlay, for secondary 
schools, but it was not destined to last long. Sidgwick 
seems to have compiled these notes for a conference 
or an informal meeting. He claims as allies in the 
cause he advocates Mr. M. E. Sadler (now Sir 
Michael Sadler, the Master of University College), 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, Mr. Wells (since then and up 
to recently Warden of Wadham), Mr. P. A. Barnett, 
and others who are no longer living. 

It seems best to quote extensively from the notes, 
and few comments are required. 

"] felt strongly that the University ought to pro- 
It professionally trains (with special 
for law, 


vide training. 
Degree Exams. and organised teaching) 
medicine, Church, the Indian Civil 
why not for teaching profession? That teachers re- 
quire training, I shall assume. . . ."' 

"Mr. Wells and I have both been schoolmasters, 
and know what the untrained schoolmaster is—and 


and Service— 


know by experience how exempt he always is from the 
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pedantry, conceit, the hidebound tradition and all the 
other evils that are alleged to come from training— 
in short, how free he is—except when locked into his 
school by one boy, or cobbler's-waxed to his seat by 
another, or terrorised by showers of inkpots from 
proceeding with his lesson by a third—all of which, I 
regret to say, has within my knowledge happened to 
him. 

“Тһе question is: Can we do anything to put into 
practice our desires for training here and now? What 
do secondary teachers want in the way of training ? 


(a) General culture and teaching in the subject 
they will teach. 

(b) Some sort of ethics and psychology. 

(c) Professional theory: history of education, 
method, school management and sanitation, 
lectures on elocution. 

(d) Professional practice under master: specimen 
lessons, practice in schools, presence when 
others teach, criticism given and received. 

““Ког (a) the university course suffices. 

“Бог (b) a Greats man has it already: others 
should get one or two terms lectures in ethics and 
psychology, perhaps specially adapted to, the end in 
view. 

"For (c) and (d) he would want special training 
from the master of method after the degree. 

“Тһе course could be taken, therefore, partly in and 
partly out of the normal residence term: the school 
practice better out of it, If the thing arranged to 
take a year, then energetic men could put in part 
of it when undergraduates. 

“It may be objected, men as a fact would not stay 
up as B.A.'s for such purpose. They would either 
take it here, concurrently, or elsewhere afterwards. I 
don't feel sure that this would be found so. Men 
stay up to read for other schools (rarely), to do I.C.S. 
work, to do theologv for orders, to read alone, to do 
doctors’ training. If it once becomes a good or neces- 
sary avenue to school appointments they would stay 
half-a-year or a year. If there were good secondary 
training colleges near homes, e.g. Findlay in London, 
they might naturally go there. But Oxford has many 
attractions, once there is a good professional reason. . . 

“How would the course be organised? 

(a) Master of method to give lectures as above, 
to prepare students for teaching, to note and 
criticise. . . . 
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(b) Head masters of practising schools, and such 
assistants as specially interested. Students 
would act as occasional assistants to these, 
under guidance and criticism. 

“Ас the end of the year the master of method 
would certify practical efhciency. Mr. Barnett thinks 
we must have a university testamur in history, manage- 
ment, method. If this is needful, it would, of 
course, be much harder to get than a privately or- 
ganised course. But in that case we should have 
the Delegacy, who are not confined to primary train- 
ing, who must be brought into the matter. They 
might equally organise secondary training separately. 
The difficulty here is money. — Delegacy specially 
pledged to ask for none. If the University is asked for 
a new exam., there is heavy machinery to set in 
motion, and no steam: the University has a deficit. 

"Why not begin at anv rate and work for the exist- 
ing Cambridge Syndicate Certificate ? 

“I have felt all along that we ought at least to 
try to work the existing Delegacy, not create a 
new volunteer organisation wholly apart, unless the 
Delegacy refuse to touch secondary education. 

“Ав to working primary training and secondary 
training together, i.e. utilising the teaching in common, 
it could probably only be done at present to a very 
limited extent. ... 

'"There are parts of the professional training which 
are common, e.g. certain parts of school management ; 
I suppose history of education, probably delivery and 
elocution. In these, why not common lectures ?” 


Space does not permit of a comparison between 
the scheme here sketched, which doubtless did in- 
fluence training at Oxford, and the work of the Train- 
ing Department at the present day. The primary and 
secondary sides of the Oxford Department were not 
finaly amalgamated until 1919. Manv of the obstacles 
evident in the early nineties have been overcome. 
main one, the lack of complete recognition of the need 
for training for all teachers, remains, though it is less 
formidable than it was when Sidgwick courageously 
attacked it. 


IsocRATES: А public lecture by A. B. Poynton. 
(25. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a lecture delivered in Greek by the Public 
Orator at Oxford. Happily for those whose Greek is 
rustv, it is accompanied by an English summary and 
some illuminating notes. The famous orator is sum- 
moned to Oxford to advise on education, especially 
education for participation in political life. Classical 
scholars will find it worth while attacking the speech 
in detail, for it is full of the wit which one expects 
of Public Orators who discuss modern problem in 
Latin or Greek. Greek lends itself better than Latin to 
the invention of plausible words like ‘‘philinggian’’ (to 
be a follower of Dean Inge) and ''Katamurraizesthai'' 
(to be translated bv Gilbert Murray). Isocrates has 
a good deal of suggestive advice to give on education 
which cannot be discussed in a short notice. 


The 
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NORWOOD v. LYTTELTON. 
(An extract from a holiday letter.) 


"] was at the meeting at King's College at which 
Cyril Norwood spoke on the Public Schools. I thought 
it was a very good performance. But I was not 
stimulated, and I felt afterwards as one feels after an 
official dinner where you have a large number of ex- 


cellently cooked courses, but at the end wish for a real 
meal. What I liked least in the lecture was the note 
of complacency. True, certain aspects of our Public 
Schools were criticized (most stronglv, however, our 
preparatory schools). But, for the most part, he looked 
round with a satisfied eye on their various activities 
(chapel, games, O.T.C.) and pronounced them good. 
And who can deny that they are fundamentally sound 
and make for the formation of fine character? Ви 
who, on the other hand, can fail to see how lacking in 
facilities they are for the rank and file to acquire some 
of the essentials of mental culture? It seems to me 
that there is too much talk of 'formation of char- 
acter,' it should be taken for granted that schools form 
character, What they exist for is to make men: men 
with wide interests and broad svmpathies; men less 
conscious than they are of the glory of being ап Eng- 
lishman and more eager to learn of other nations. 10 
would be interesting to know how many bovs find in 
what they have learnt in school a foundation for in- 
tellectual interests in after life. 

“Soon after hearing Norwood I read in the July 
Hibbert Journal an article by Dr. Lyttelton, entitled 
‘A Challenge to the Public Schools.’ I have heard that 
Lyttelton was a ‘bit of a nuisance’ at Eton, and I can 
well believe it. Would that there were more such 
nuisances in high places! Lyttelton admits all that 
can be said about the training in moral character given 
by our Public Schools. But on class teaching he gives 
expression to some vigorous criticism. His arguments 
amount to this: our class teaching, whilst perhaps 
good training in mental gymnastics, is not good ex- 
perience of life. If only we teachers could make up 
our minds as to what life is and get away from the 
traditional ‘lessons,’ persuading boys to live in class, 
instead of mercly passing on to them the hash that we 
were taught, what men we should turn out! Life is 
not primarilv books and knowledge, it is experience, 
original self-expression; independence mental as well 
as moral It is a mighty force which, subjected to 
proper discipline, finds joyous and efficient expression. 
We turn out a fine tvpe from our schools, but the 
trapedy is that they are a type, and it is only the 
stronger characters who can break the mould and 
develop into personalities which are truly original. 

“Оп every side new educational ideals are being 
expounded and experiments are being tried with suc- 
cess; but our Public Schools are too conscious of the 
good they are doing to realize that a few radical 
changes would turn what are now seminaries for in- 
culcating traditional knowledge into centres for the 
training of men who will dream of a better world and 
know how to realize it. Thus onlv shall we do some- 
thing to lift the depressing pall which is hanging over 
the world to-day. I know that all this is visionary, 
a far-off ideal. But isn't-it worth aiming at?” 
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ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


Bv KATHLEEN RicH, B.A. 


The Infant Stage. 


“Training the child to talk freely and distinctly may 
be not unfairly described as the primary task of any 
infants’ school or class” (“Handbook of Suggestions 
to Teachers,’’ page 70). 

Children entering the junior school or kindergarten 
dass at the age of five years have already contracted 
certain habits, good or bad, of speech and expression. 
lt is the development of the good and the elimination, 
so far as possible, of the bad habits which must be 
the chief aim of the teacher in all the lessons she 
gives. She is confronted, however, at any rate in 
the elementary school, with the necessity for showing 
certain definite attainments gained by the children in 
the first twelve months or less of school life, and the 
chief problem of infant teaching is the achievement 
of these two sometimes apparently incompatible 
results. 

The main requirements, we are told in the ''Sug- 
gestions’’ (page 69), of success in the teaching of 
English are :— 

1. Training in speech; 

2. Training in reading ; 

3. Training in writing ; 
and, above all, training in clear thinking. It is not 
impossible to combine all these aims from the begin- 
ning. 


First Steps. 
‘TICKETED OBJECTS AND THEIR USE. 


Round the walls of the classroom are hung small 
objects and models, such as a toy van, doll's mat, 
model of a cat, toy pan, model of a boy and of a 
girl, a bat, a can, model of a hen, a net, a toy cot, 
a bib, &c. The sentences, “I am a boy," “I am a 
girl,” “It is a Ба,” “I am а саб,” &c., are written 
ла bold print-scrip on strips of card and affixed to the 
models, which hang constantly before the children, who 
unconsciously connect the forms of the words with 
the objects to which they belong. 

The articles offer endless subjects for conversation. 
The cat is an early favourite. “We've got a cat” 
is the first intelligible remark heard from many a shy 
newcomer when she sees the model of the houschold 
pet. Thus speech training begins, and along with it 
the first introduction to reading. 

The model of a girl printed in bright colours and 
mounted on stiff card is discussed, and attention 1s 
drawn to the words attached. The girl wants to say 
what vou say: “I am a girl." The written words 
speak for her, and we can read them because they 
talk to us for the girl who cannot speak. 

This being accomplished, the children are given 
small blackboards and chalk, and the teacher draws a 
girl in outline on the large blackboard, and writes ''I 
am a girl." The imitative faculty moves go per cent. 
of the children to try to draw the girl and then to 
copy the signs which talk. Thus writing without tears 


is practised, whilst the teacher is liberated to give 
her attention to another group of the class. 

Lessons of this kind may be continued for periods 
varying with the age and intelligence of the children. 
Most of them will quickly pass from this stage to 
the next. 


LARGE PICTURES WITH EASY SENTENCES INTRODUCING 
ACTION. 


The words already familiar from the ticketed ob- 
jects are used to form fresh sentences, e.g, a good- 
sized picture of a boy standing on a mat, both boy 
and mat being sufficiently like the corresponding 
ticketed models to suggest their relationship, has 
written beneath it, in large print-script characters, “Тһе 
boy is on the mat." The picture forms the subject of 
a talk, and the children will notice that two of their 
old friends among the ticketed objects are introduced 
in a fresh setting. The title of the picture will almost 
inevitably be given by some child in the course of the 
talk, and it will then be pointed out that the words 
say just what the child has said. The children will 
thus be introduced to a fresh set of words expressing 
action, &c., and a further distinct advance has been 
made along the road to reading. By this time the 
frequent practice in writing the sentences on the 
ticketed objects will have led to the children acquiring 
some control over the chalk and some facility in 
letter formation. No attempt should be made to 
enforce beauty of outline or absolute correctness of 
stroke provided that the shapes of the letters make 
them legible. 

At this stage it will be advisable to combine the 
easy words already known into sentences based upon 
the simple reading book which is to be presented to the 
children a little later. This idea should, indeed, be 
borne in mind in the selection of the ticketed objects, 
and it is important that the child's first book should 
contain only words which convey intelligible ideas to 
the child mind, and can be taught by some such direct 
method as that outlined here. A short period devoted 
to the discussion of pictures and the reading and writing 
of the short descriptive sentences beneath them will 
lead to the use of the first book, and progress in 
reading from the book will continue along with the 
use of the apparatus described below. 

The harassed teacher confronted with the task of 
keeping four or five groups of small children at differ- 
ent stages of progress interested and amused while 
she devotes herself to another will be glad to avail 
herself of some of the following suggestions of ap- 
paratus which are in successful use in a large infants' 
class. It must be understood that the words used in 
these pieces of apparatus should be those already en- 
countered in reading, or such as are suggested very 
obviously by the illustration or context. Again, the 
success of any method or apparatus depends entirelv 
upon the extent to which the individual teacher has 
made it her own and adapted it to the needs of her 
particular scholars and their surroundings. The work 
planned in such apparatus^should always be simpler 
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than that taken by the children under the teacher's 
immediate supervision. 


I. Packets containing small cards with picture and 
descriptive sentence, e.g. ‘Не is a boy.'"'— The children 
read the sentence for themselves with the help of the 
picture, and, after reading it, write it on small black- 
boards with chalk. 


2. Packets containing picture and words for 
matching.—The picture shows such objects as a cat, 
a girl, a hat, &c. The words are written on small 
tickets, and the tickets are placed by the child on 
those portions of the picture to which each is applic- 
able. When this has been done successfully the words 
are written. 


3. Sentence-matching Packets.—A card contains 
several different sentences composed of words pre- 
viously read by the children. Each sentence is also 
reproduced on a separate strip of card. The appro- 
priate strip is placed beside the sentence on the card. 
The sentences are afterwards written. 


4. Graded Picture Story Packets.—A card contains 
a picture of some of the simple things familiar to the 
children. А few simple sentences underneath ‘‘tell 
a story” about the picture. Тһе children read the 
*story'"' and write all or a portion of it on the small 
blackboard. 

5. Jig-saw Puzzle Picture and Story Packets.—The 
picture is affixed to a card which is cut up into ir- 
regular pieces. Another card contains a ‘‘story”’ 
written about the picture. The children reconstruct 
the picture by placing together the pieces and then 
read the story. The story is afterwards written. 

6. Nursery Rhyme Cards.—The Nursery Rhyme, 
which must be one that is already familiar to the 
children, is written out on a card. The children read 
the rhyme and then write it out. 


7. Nursery Rhyme Strips.—The packet contains the 
nursery rhvme written on strips, each having two or 
three consecutive words. The strips are arranged 
together in order by the children, so that the rhyme 
is correctly reconstructed. It is then read aloud and 
written. 

8. Picture Story Cards.—<A large card has affixed to 
it a picture, and below it a short story relating to the 
action in the picture. The story is read, and then all 
or a portion of it written. These are used when the 
children have made sufficient progress in reading to 
command a fair vocabulary of simple words. 

9. Picture Books.—Small books containing a series 
of pictures and stories such as described in (8). For 
writing exercises the children write lists of the names 
of things they see in the pictures. 

то. “Го Something’? Cards.— Fach card contains а 
simple sentence telling the child. to perform some 
action which may easily be carried out without dis- 
turbance to the other children, preferably something 
to do with blackboard and chalk. When the command 
has been read it is carried out by the child. 

гі. Boxes of Objects and Toys.—Each box contains 
several small objects, and also tickets giving instruc- 
tions, e.g. “Put the black cat on the fender.” When 
the card has been read the action is performed, and 


for a writing exercise it is described, e.g. ‘‘I have put 
the black cat on the fender.”’ 


General Method of Teaching. 


Apparatus such as that described above may be ex- 
tended and adapted to the progress of the children, so 
that it covers the whole of the first twelve months' 
work. 

In the meantime the children аге: reading from 
story books, continuously graded in difficulty, and are 
having opportunities of retelling the stories, repeating 
the rhymes, dramatizing such as lend themselves to 
this method, and expressing themselves orally as freely 
as possible in all the lessons. 

The different groups of children who are not, at the 
moment, receiving the direct attention of the teacher 
are free to choose their own packet, card, story-book, 
or other apparatus from the sets which are appro- 
priate to their stage of progress, and get into the 
habit of settling down to the work in hand without 
worrying themselves, the teacher, or the other 
children. The value of this work can be appraised in 
a few minutes by the teacher when she has finished 
attending to the group which has been under her direct 
supervision. 

In the meantime, the increased muscular control 
gained by the children leads to continuous improve- 
ment in the writing. The large letters which sprawl 
all over the board in the earliest stages are gradually 
reduced in size, until lines of rhyme are written in 
many cases quite neatly on one side of the board. At 
this stage a transition may be made to the use of a 
finer instrument, such as crayon, used with frieze or 
brown paper. Later still, the child will be able to 
write with black lead pencil on rough white paper. 

Opportunities for speech training must be seized at 
any or every hour of the day, and side by side with the 
gain in vocabulary and fluency brought about by con- 
tinual practice in narrating stories and telling of simple 
experiences in school should’ come an improvement їп 
enunciation and articulation. This may be effected 
chiefly by close attention to it when the children are 
reciting or repeating poems, rhymes, or stories with 
which they are very familiar, The child's fluency of 
expression. should not be checked by continual inter- 
ruption during the telling of a story or the recounting 
of some experience requiring thought sequence. 

The repetition of sentences containing words fre- 
quently mispronounced is a useful exercise, and forms 
a reminder when the words occur in another context, 
e.g. “I found a handkerchief with my hat.” “I have 
half an apple for vou.” 

Written expression takes the form, at first, of mere 
reproduction. “I can write this without my card" 
is a frequent boast, and simple ideas, such as ** I am a 
girl,” are early reproduced on the blackboard. А little 
later, the opening line of a nursery rhyme is frequently 
written from memory, and still later the note of original 
expression is introduced in exercises such as that 
described under apparatus 12. The rate of progress 1N 
written expression varies considerably with different 
children, but a safe guiding principle is that the idea 
must always precede its expression, and unless the 
children have something about which they wish to wrt? 
it is useless to expect intelligent work. | 
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CHILDREN AND SEX TEACHING. 


By FRED. GROVE-PALMER. 


Sex teaching is a question of perennial interest, 
and is a cause of much discussion among teachers and 
parents alike. 

Who should have the privilege of explaining these 
important matters to our children? Should it be the 
father or mother according to the sex of the child? 
Should it be the school teacher, or the family doctor, 
or the local clergyman? Or again, should the task 
be relegated to some wise old friend of the family? 

In the case of the parents, many of us lack the 
moral courage to tell the truth, to speak of matters 
that are regarded by some as being too sacred to be 
spoken of and by others as a kind of shameful but 
necessary corollary of life. 

In the case of the teachers, are they fitted for it? 
Without going into figures, it is safe to say that 
the majority of the men and practically all the women 
are unmarried, and therefore can only speak of things 
from a purely theoretical, and consequently erroneous, 
standpoint, for there is no subject in which there is 
more divergence between theory and practice. 

Even waiving that point and allowing instruction 
from theorists, are teachers generally fit and proper 
persons to undertake such a great responsibility? If 
we look around among those of our acquaintance 
who are teachers, how many do we find whom we may 
consider worthy of expounding so vital a matter? 
Teachers are very human beings, and have very human 
falings, and surely, to be a licensed instructor in 
sex matters calls for qualifications somewhat above 
the average. 

In the case of the family doctor, can he be deputed 
to do this work? A doctor is, ex officio, a sexless 
being, and therefore might be considered fitting, but 
so many medical men look upon the subject from a 
simply physiological point of view of the ''go-ahead- 
and-get-it-over" sort that the enormously important 
psychology of the matter is forgotten. 

In the case of the clergyman, many of our pastors 
take up the attitude of the early Christian Fathers, who 
looked upon the whole series of facts as disgusting 
and barred it from polite society. We are suffering 
from that line of thought to this day. Other clerical 
men think of the affair as a one-sided outlet for ex- 
cessive energy, and, therefore, a more or less neces- 
sary evil. Whatever their thought may be, their 
spoken views indicate shame that such things should 
be. 

As for the old family friend, the idea seems at- 
tractive, but again comes the all-important question, 
"Who shall it be?" And when the proper person 
has been found and told of the great privilege that 
has been conferred upon him or her, the unfortunate 
parent is probably met with a refusal. It is not an 
easy matter. 

But let it be supposed that the parent has the moral 
courage or has discovered someone who is worthy to 
be a deputy, the instructor is faced with another 
difficulty, **What shall be told?” 

À parent who has read numbers of books and papers 


on this subject in an effort to find out what is to be 
said discovers only this, or some variant of it :— 

“Тһе child's questions should receive simple, straight- 
forward answers. But there is no need to go beyond 
what the child wants to know. Further, candour does 
not mean bluntness. ''* 

What is to be made of that? All the wisdom of the 
past twenty years can get no farther than those words. 
They are not the faintest help to the would-be in- 
structor. 

The child's first question is, ‘‘Where did baby come 
from?” If that gets a truthful reply, the subsequent 
questions are obvious. Are they to be answered, too? 
Ful? If so, at what age is it to be told? 

A father, with moral courage and a high regard 
for the sanctity of the subject, answered fully the 
questions of his son, aged eleven. The result was 
disastrous, and the father was severely censured for 
letting the boy know such things. In another case, 
a widower persuaded an aunt to give the necessary 
information to his daughter. The aunt, a thoroughly 
good woman and a good mother, imparted the beauti- 
ful secrets of life to her niece as only a delicate minded 
and womanly woman could. In a few weeks the 
mothers of the other girls at the school were com- 
plaining to the head mistress of the information their 
daughters were Ееее and there was endless 
trouble. 

In both these cases; which are typical and not iso- 
lated examples of mistaken enthusiasm, tact and 
delicacy were combined with truth, and in each case 
something went wrong, although the questions of the 
children were answered in a straightforward way and 
bluntness was not mistaken for candour. 

Münsterburg himself seems to have discovered that 
the usual advice is very frequently totally wrong and 
more provocative of evil than good, but he suggests 
no clear alternative. 

We parents wait for information from teachers, from 
psychologists, from any leaders of thought. It is 
time that airy generalities were dropped and that some 
concrete instruction should be given to enable the 
instructors to find the path along which they ought 
to travel. 


* R. H. Hingley, “Psycho-Analysis,” page 152. 


Medals for Music. 


The Associated Board of the R.A.M. and the 
R.C.M. announce the award of Medals in the Local 
Examinations in Music held at the end of 1927. Final 


Grade: Gold Medal, Dorothy S. Pike (Salisbury) ; 
Silver Medal, Violetta Yuill (Brighton). Advanced 
Grade: Gold Medal, Eileen M. Robertson (Leeds) ; 


Silver Medal, Margaret I. Hartland (Croydon) and 
Evelyn M. Stannard (King’s Lynn), equal. These 
were all for pianoforte. Intermediate Grade: Gold 
Medal, Rosalind Collins (Portsmouth), violoncello; 
Silver Medal, Marjorie E. Helyer (Bournemouth), 
pianoforte. | 


NATURA CONSTANS. 
By Lorp GORELL. 


There are rabbits on Hamel— 
That lone, mild moor 

Sweeps on and upward in blessing 
Till nothing the mind can trammel 
And this 15 11s breeze-borne lore, 


“Ве at peace from the world's oppressing ; 


I only tell of its hopes." 

I walked ome day | 

On the brackened slopes 

Alone and reaching 

Out to their teaching 

With the gift of beauty content ;' 
And all about me in play 
Frisking the rabbits went. 

“Each white-scutted rascal,” I said, 
““ Knows, as I, the intimate fun.” 
] laughed as I levelled my stick, 
“Үош would surely be dead, 
Though twisty and quick, 

Had I brought out a gun— 


But you know this is Hamel, and Sunday." 


I walked there agatn one day— 

The lips of the mist, 

That had crowned and kissed 

The slopes of the moor 

With musing love as I walked before, 
Now at the embrace 

Of the ardent sun 

In shyness of flight 

Were fled into shimmering light, 

As the waves after storm 

Are folded in blueness and sheen. 
No longer with beauty content 
Through the gold of the bracken I went, 
Fallen, fallen from grace, 

Man's alien, fearsome form— 

I carried a gun. 

No rabbit їп all the serene 

To be suddenly slain 

As I walked there again, 

Not one. 


They knew it was Hamel, and Monday. 
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A LITERARY FANTASY. 
By M. E. Harr. 


Much has been written, more has been said, and 
doubtless even more has been thought about the un- 
reality of girls’ school stories. They have been at- 
tacked by school authorities, by parents, by children, 
and by independent critics. 

A particularly penetrating adverse criticism appeared 
in a well known literary paper some months ago, and 
it was after reading this that the Spirit of the Library 
decided to try an experiment. 

In the Modern Fiction Department he called typical 
characters out of various books, and, as they stood— 
a motley crowd—before him, he addressed them thus: 

“You are supposed to be real men, women, and 
children (and animals,’’ he added quickly, as a sharp 
bark reminded him that all his listeners were not bi- 
pedal), “but some of you are accused of being un- 
real. This is considered to be a reflection on your 
respective creators. 

“To-night, therefore, you will all go out into the 
world, each of you into the surroundings which match 
those of your book life. Іп those surroundings you 
will behave as you have been wont to behave, dress 
as you have been wont to dress, and, in fact, curry 
on your book hfe. The moment you are found out 
you must return and report. Good-bye.” 

"Au revoir!" they chorussed, knowing of what 
stuff thev were made. 

About a week passed before the first of them re- 
turned. It was the doctor-detective. Не reported 
that he had been discovered by the village idiot, and 
it was a very crestfallen Dr. Prickditch who stepped 
back into his book. 

A few days later came the curate, found out, as 
he sadly confessed, by a choir boy. 

He was closely followed by the butler, whose return 
was due to the observation of an under-housemaid. 

After this they came in quick succession, and, at 
the roll call taken at the end of the month, there were 
only three absentees.: These were Miss Myth, B.A., 
teacher of history in “Тһе School with the Blue 
Gables," “Phyllis, the Pride of the Pink Dormy," 
and a dog. 

A month later Miss Myth arrived, rather sulky and 
offended, having been found out when salaries were 
paid and she had (not realizing the bounty of the 
Burnham Scale) given back half of hers saying that 
it must be a mistake. 

At the end of the term Phyllis walked in. Tears of 
distress filled her ''pretty blue eves'' as she explained 
that she really had deserved the Popularity Prize, but 
that, as soon as she had mentioned the matter, she 
had to return. 

“After all," said the Spirit of the Library, when 
he had tucked Phyllis carefully away in her ''Pink 
Dormy,’' “things would be very dull if book people 
and real-life people were exactly the same. It must 
be the touch of unreality that makes the existence 
of book people reasonable. 

The dog? No, he never came back. He found 
a small boy in real life so nearly like the small boy 
of his book that he became his boon companion, and 
never itas found out; 
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“POLITER MATHEMATICS.” 
By P. A. HALL. 


In the following article our contributor puts forwardan amusing plea for more urbanity of statement in 
mathematical problems. 


The thing that is really necesssary to make mathe- 
matics a popular study is, undoubtedly, а better 
understanding between mathematicians and their prey. 
There must be many who have been repelled by the 
curt and uncompromising attitude adopted by the 
writer of the modern mathematical text-book. The 
grudging way in which he sets out the material for 
a problem is an insult. ‘‘Given,’’ says he, so that he 
may not be accused of giving it himself, Or in any 
way extending a helping hand to the struggling pil- 
grim in the Slough of Mathematical Despond, ''Given 
х = 23.79, prove—practically the whole of the alpha- 
bet, hopelessly mixed up with lines, brackets, dots, 
printers’ signs, and masonic insignia.’’ Invariably is 
that casual, take-it-or-leave-it ‘‘Given’’ followed by 
that bad tempered imperative, ‘‘Prove,’’ which is all 
very galling to the sensitive minded. Anyone with 
a modicum of politeness would have iramed the ques- 
tion in some such way as this :— 

“If I ask you to suppose for a moment, dear 
reader, that x is equal to 23.79, would you mind 
seeing what you can do with this hopeless jumble of 
letters and things?" 

It was probably Euclid that started it all. Не had 
deplorable manners. You will often find that, when 
you are following the wretched old man with com- 
parative ease, and when, for once, you can see the 
why and wherefore of things with more than usual 
clarity, he will turn round and bowl you over with 
all the insolence of two thousand odd years of senior- 
ity. He does not say ‘‘Excuse me, but I think that 
if you will go over those statements again you will 
find a fallacy.” No; he simply cuts into your last 
words with an icily sneering '* Which is absurd.” And, 
as every beginner falls into his silly trap, no doubt 
the Elysian fields re-echo with his senile cackle, the 
while he digs friend Apollonius in the ribs with his 
triangle (issued to him as a graceful compliment, 
instead of the customary harp). 

If more of these mathematicians would lay aside 
their air of arrogant superiority and would follow the 
example of Chaucer a better feeling would be 
created. Chaucer opens his treatise on ““Тһе Astrolabe’’ 
in a pleasantly unassuming manner :— 

"Now wol I prey meekly every discreet persone 
that redeth or hereth this litel tretis to have my rewde 
endyting for excused. . . ."' 

However, that uncalled-for brusquerie of which we 
had to complain in Euclid has become increasingly 
predominant during the last hundred and fifty years. 
Judging from an old exercise book, bearing the date 
“1793.” and ornate with many a scroll such as our 
great-grandfathers alone had time to execute, it ap- 
pears that these great-grandfathers had nothing 
approaching the modern manner to contend with. 
Problems such as the following were evidently designed 
to attract rather than to repel :— 


My purfe and money,’ quoth Dick, ‘are worth 
125. 8d. But the money is worth seven times the 
purfe. Pray, what was there іп it?’ ” 

This is far more human than— 

"Given the value of a purse and money as 12s. 8d., 
and that the money is worth seven times more than 
the purse, calculate the contents. ”’ 

Attractive, too, is the well-simulated air of surprise 
in this question :— 

“Ву selling 240 oranges at five for 2d., 120 of which 
cost me two a penny and the rest three a penny, I 
evidently lose a groat. Pray, how comes that about?” 

And who could resist tackling a problem propounded 
with the naiveté of the following, even though it were 
only to find out how it was that the sister's uncle's 
brother was not the sister's uncle?— 

"A young fellow owed his guardian £74. 18s. 2d. 
On balance he paid off £41. 14s. 8d., and then de- 
clared his sister owed the gentleman half as much 
again as himself. On hearing this she pays off in 
part £13. 12s. 10d. and gives out that her Uncle 
William was not then less in arrear than her brother 
and she together. The uncle hereupon pays in 
#24. 7s. 3d., and then her uncle's brother (who, by 
the by, was not the uncle of those children) for £150 
undertakes to set them all clear and has £35. 15s. 5d., 
he says, to spare. Сап that be true?” 

Of course, it must be true. Who are we that we 
should call into doubt for one moment the integrity 
of such a man as Uncle William's brother (although, 
by the by, he was not the uncle of those children) ? 

Nor can we fail to respond to the ‘‘defire’’ of the 
questioner of the next problem :— 

““А perfon rents a farm which contains 200 acres of 
land : but he is to till no more than 963 acres. I defire 
to know how many perches there are in the remainder.” 

Only once does a suggestion of harshness creep in, 
and that, considering that the subject is one concerning 
the estimation of income, is very excusable :— 

“А gentleman expendeth daily Жі. 12s. 6d., 
the year's end layeth up £294. 12s. 6d. 
his yearly income.”’ 

There is a familiarity of doubtful pleasantness about 
those last few words. 

The great-grandfathers of our friends ''A.," “В.,” 
and “С.” appear from time to time in the book. They 
have none of the fierce zeal for work that characterises 
their descendants. They do not vie with each other 
in filling tanks and building walls. We catch a 
glimpse of them—fine old English gentlemen, all three, 
sitting playing cards in the mellow glow of the candles, 
while the spurts of flame from the flickering logs 
throw their grotesque shadows on to the panelled 
walls, hung with the A.'s, B.'s, and C.'s of even 
more distant days :— 

“А., B., and C., plaving in concert at hazard and 
making up accompts, it/ appears that, A. and B. to- 
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gether brought off £13. 10s.; B. апа C. together 
Ж12. 125.; and А. and C. together won Жіті. 16s. 6d. 
What did they severally рес?” 

Meanwhile their good ladies in the withdrawing 
room were doubtless discussing the charming bride of 
the next question :— 


“What sum did that gentleman receive in dowry with 


his wife whose fortune was her wedding suit; her 
petticoat having two rows of furbelows, each furbelow 
eighty-seven quills and each quill 21s. 2"' 

A disturbing element of activity breaks in when 
we are bidden consider the Great Silk Mill at Derby 
which— 

4“... contains 26,586 wheels and 97,746 movements 
which wind off, or throw, 73,726 yards of silk every 
time the great water-wheel, which gives motion to 
all the rest, goes about; which is three times a minute. 
The question is: How many yards of silk may be 
thrown by this machine in a day, reckoning ten hours 
to the day's work, and how many in the compass of 
a year, deducting for Sundays and great holidavs 
sixty-three days, providing no part of it stands still?” 

It is a far cry from these pleasant problems of a 
hundred and thirty years ago to the curt ‘‘Given.. ., 
prove . . .” of to-day. Тһе great-grandchildren of 
A., B., and C. are still with us; but foreign labour in 
the shape of Alpha, Beta, and Gamma is extensively 
employed. A great deal of water has flowed past the 
Great Silk Mill at Derby since it wound, or threw off, 
its seventy-three thousand yards of silk, recking not of 
Trades Unions, and staying only for Sundays and 
great holidays. ‘*Young fellows’’ can no longer de- 
pend on uncles’ brothers to “set them all clear.” Mr. 
Churchill, however, still ‘‘demands our yearly income," 
and manages to get most of it in one way or another. 


Appointments. 


Mr. R. Affleck, M.A., a Cambridge Classical Tripos 
scholar, has been appointed to the head mastership of 
the Woolwich County School, to be opened in May. 
Mr. Affleck is now Head Master of Victoria Grammar 
School, Ulverston, Lancs. 

Mr. H. T. Pugh, Chief Education Officer of the 
Reading Education Committee, is retiring on March 31, 
aftér twenty-five years’ service. He will be succeeded 
by Mr. Francis Victor Merriman, M.A., the Assistant 
Director of Education at Liverpool. 


Lectures on Heredity. 


A course of three public lectures on **Heredity"' will 
be given in the Theatre of Birkbeck College, Fetter 
Lane, E.C., by Dr. F. A. E. Crew, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Director of the Animal Breeding Research 
Station, University of Edinburgh. The first, with Sir 
Daniel Hall, K.C.B., Е.К.І., in the chair, will be given 
on February 29, and will deal with ‘‘The Facts’’; the 
second, on March 7, with ‘‘The Theory’’; and the 
last, on March 9 (Friday), “Тһе Implications." Each 
lecture begins at 5.30. No ticket is required. 
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EDUCATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 
By V. B. METTA. 
[The visit of the King and Queen of Afghanistan to 
this country adds interest to the following article. | 


Until 1010, when Amanullah Khan, 
King, came to the throne, education was in a. very 
backward condition in Afghanistan. The mullahs 
taught the three R's and the Koran to the boys in 
the mosque-schools. For modern education there was 
one college, called Habibieh, which was founded by 
the late Amir Habibullah Khan in 1910. Іп this col- 


the present 


‘lege Indian teachers, who had received their educa- 


tion in Indian Universities, taught mathematics, natural 
science, and the history of Islam. The King's mother 
had started a girls' school at Kabul in 1912, where 
elementary education was given to the girls. There 
were no art or technical schools in the country. 

The present King is a great believer in education as 
an instrument for modernizing his people. Не has 
ordered public notices to be posted in all towns and 
villages, exhorting the people to send their children 
to school. Government servants are ordered to send 
their children to school; and, if they fail to do so, they 
are fined or sometimes dismissed from the service. 
Elementary schools have been established in all towns. 
Two more colleges for secondary education— 
Amaniyeh and Amani—have been started at Kabul, in 
the first of which the teachers are French, and in the 
second German. Elementary as well as secondary 
education is free in the country. 

The King has done a great deal for women's educa- 
tion. In the Girls’ School at Kabul there are now 
nearly 2,500 students, whereas before his accession 
there were only 300 students there. Girls’ schools have 
also been established in the other towns. Some of 
the ladies of the Royal family and the daughters of 
noblemen have been sent at Government expense to 
Europe for their education. | 


The Koran forbids the representation of natural 
forms, but the King, in spite of this injunction, has 
started art schools at Kabul and in the other towns, 
where drawing, painting, and modelling are taught. 
A museum of art and archeology has been started at 
Kabul for the education of the people. | 

There are no schools for technical education in 
Afghanistan yet. But the people are allowed to enter 
the Government workshops in Kabul to see how 
different articles are made. The Government has sent 
a number of students to Europe and America to learn 
mining, metallurgv, and mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. | 

There are no mission schools in Afghanistan, as 1П 
the neighbouring country of Persia, because the mis- 
sionaries are not yet allowed to enter the country. Thc 
scheme of starting a National University at Kabul 
is being considered by'the Afghan Government. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. 
Bv C. R. LEvison. 


Prints can be divided into three main groups: (i) 
Relief prints, where the printing surface is left in 
relief; (ii) Intaglio prints, where the part inked for 
printing is cut into the surface; and (iii) Surface 
prints, where no cutting at all is done. The first 
group may be considered to comprise woodcuts, metal 
plates cut, engraved, or etched into relief, and lino- 
blocks; the second group consist of engraving and 
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etching on metal; whilst the third group of prints аге 
lithographs, whether printed from stone or metal. A 
few examples of these, with a short explanation of 
the principle upon which each method depends, will 
make most children eager to make a print of their 
own. To make a lino-block is a suitable exercise for 
children of thirteen years and upwards. The charm 
of lino-cuts depends upon an effective distribution of 
black and white masses; detail cannot be shown, and 


must not be attempted. The selection, arrangement, 
and modification of material, necessitated by the nature 
of the medium, is an exercise of value. The materials 
required are inexpensive and easily obtained. A good 
quality of plain linoleum about 4 in. thick can be ob- 
tained for 5s. a square yard; a sharp knife can be 
made to serve for all cutting, though small V-shaped 
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Probably the most satisfactory first exercise is to 
make a square block with a design similar to those in 
Fig. I. This will teach the technique of block cutting, 
and, if the block is a convenient size, say 3 in. sq., 
it is possible to apply it in a number of ways. One 
of the most interesting applications is to print on a 
fabric as illustrated in Figs. II and III. 

The design can be transferred to the linoleum in the 
ordinary way by means/of tracing |paper, but for im- 
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portant work it is better to draw the design with 
waterproof ink on tissue paper, and then gum the 
paper face downwards on the block. The cutting 
is done through the paper, which can subsequently be 
removed from the remaining surface with warm water 
and a sponge. If the design is difficult to see clearly 
through the paper, a slight smear of oil will make it 
` distinct. | 

When cutting the block, the knife should be held 
at an angle of about 60°, and a cut made round the 
design. Another cut made with the knife sloping the 
opposite way will now remove a V-shaped strip round 
the design, and it will be seen that the portions to 
be left standing have a larger base than their printing 
surface. This is necessary to give strength. The 
V-shaped gouge can be used to cut this trough round 
the design, but, unless it is very sharp, it does not 
give such a clean edge as a knife. The portions not 
required to print should next be removed with gouge 
or knife, but care should be taken not to cut down 
to the canvas backing, or it will fray out and give 
dirty prints. 

For printing a thin rice paper is best, though other 
thin papers do quite well. "Various prepared printing 
inks are on the market; rice paste (made exactly as 
flour paste is made), coloured by the addition of water 
colour, is extremely satisfactory, and cyclostyle ink also 
gives a good result, particularly if slightly warmed. 
- Before printing, the paper should be damped. А good 
way of doing this is to keep it overnight between wet 
sheets of blotting paper, under a weighted drawing 
board to prevent cockling. It is better to have the 
paper too damp than too dry. The block should be 
laid face upwards, the surface inked by means of a 
rubber roller ог a brush, the damp paper applied, and 
a dry sheet placed on the top. The paper should then 
be scrubbed with a ‘‘baren’’ ( a piece of hard wood 
scored with parallel grooves will serve), or a rubber 
roller makes a good substitute. 

Strictly speaking, a block should not print more 
than one colour, and the next exercise might well 
be a colour print from two blocks. A design should 
be prepared—say a tree silhouetted against the sky. 
This must then be analysed, to decide which parts 
are to go on one block and which on the other. It 
may very suitably be decided that the sky and middle 
distance are to form one block, and the tree and fore- 
ground the other. Prepare and cut the block of the 
tree, foreground, and border on a piece of linoleum large 
enough to take ‘‘register’’ notches. These are two 
notches cut some little distance away from the border, 
to indicate where the left-hand corner and lower edge 
of the paper fit when taking a print. Their purpose 
is to enable the impressions from the two blocks to 
be fitted together exactly. Now take a print of this 
block, including the ‘‘register’’ notches, on a piece of 
dry tissue paper, which should be gummed face down- 
wards on the second block. The appropriate areas 
of skv, &c., are next traced on, and the parts not 
required to print are again cut away. The ''register'"' 
notches should be cut with great care, so that they 
correspond exactly with those on the first block. The 
printing is rendered much more interesting if several 
colour combinations are tried on variously tinted papers. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Money Paid by Mistake. 


The dispute at Abertillery suggests a few notes on 
the conditions under which money paid out under 


mistake may be recovered from the payee. Money once 


paid may be recovered whether tne mistake be one of 
law or fact. If it be one of law, as, for example, the 
erroneous construction of a document, it may in general 
be recovered. If it be one of fact, the cases may be 
different. The general principle is laid down in Kelly 
v. Solari (g, Meeson and Welsby, 58): ‘‘Where money 
is paid to another under the influence of a mistake, that 
is, upon the supposition that a specific fact is true which 
would entitle the other to the money, but which fact is 
untrue, an action will lie to recover it back.” 


“ Equity, Justice, and"Good Conscience.” 


In Holt v. Markham the defendant was paid by 
Holt & Co., as agents for the Royal Air Force, a 
gratuity of 4:744. This was in 1919. Two years later 
it was discovered that a mistake had been made, the 
plaintiffs were surcharged, and they, in turn, claimed 
the return of nearly зоо. In the meantime the money 
had been invested and lost. Mr. Justice Lush, in a 
reserved judgment, said that the bank could not be 
deprived of their right to recover simply because hard- 
ship would result to the defendant. But the case of 
Kelly v. Solari was not on all fours, and it must be 
shown that not only had there been a mistake of fact 
but that it would be ''against equity, justice, and good 
conscience” for Colonel Markham to retain the money. 
In his view the case fell within the principle of Skyring 
v. Greenwood, and he gave judgment for the defendant. 
The decision was upheld on appeal. 


A Costly Telegraphic Error. 


In another case the defendant was paid, through a 
telegraphic error, £10,000 instead of поо. The 
Foreign Office sued for 5,900, the remaining £,4,000 
having been repaid. The defendant said he had re- 
ceived the money bona fide in the belief that he was en- 
titled to it, and the balance had been spent. The Court 
declined to accept that defence, and held that Skyring 
v. Greenwood (4, B. and C., 290) did not apply. Judg- 
ment was given for the Crown. One strong circum- 
stance against the defendant in this case undoubtedly 
was that he had invested a large portion of the money 
after he had been informed that it had been paid to 
him in error. It was therefore ‘‘against equity, justice, 
and good conscience” for him to retain the money. 


The Defence of Estoppel. 


Barclavs Bank v. Malcolm & Co. is another interest- 
ing case. One of Malcolm's customers in Poland by 
telegram instructed Barclays Bank to pay the defend- 
ant firm £2,000. A letter confirming the telegram was 
sent to the plaintiffs, who misread it as an instruction | 
to pay a second 2,000. Later Barclays discovered 
the error and demanded repayment. Mr. Justice Roche 
held that the claim failed, and though he excluded the 
defence of ''estoppel" from the grounds on which his 
decision rested, there 15 no doubt that the payees 
Malcolm & Co. had altered their position to their detr} 
ment as a result of the-mistake. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR. 


Where are the ‘‘ Live" Publishers ? 


[In our February number there appeared an article 
under this title, which has evoked the following 
breesy reply from a well known firm of publishers.— 
EpiTOR. | 


To the Editor. 

DEAR SiR,—I am writing on behalf of our firm, 
vanous members of which have enjoyed reading the 
article ‘‘Where are the ‘Live’ Publishers ?’’ appearing 
in your February issue. If it is possible we, as a firm, 
would like you to be good enough to convey our 
congratulations on a very acute piece of criticism, and 
a very lively article generally. It grieves us full 
sore to hear that our leaflets, upon which we spend 
so much time and thought, are consigned without 
further ceremony to the rubbish heap. The suggestion 
that authors, having prevailed upon a guileless pub- 
lisher to bring out their latest book, should fill ruck- 
sacks with specimens of their handiwork, and stride 
manfully about the country, going from school to 
school hawking their wares, pleases us enormously. 
If it were possible, we think that he is perfectly right; 
the sales of these books would prosper exceedingly. 

In the penultimate paragraph, he touches upon a 
very difficult point. He asks why enterprising book- 
sellers do not keep a stock of Messrs. So-and-So’s 
books, so that earnest and eager teachers could always 
be sure of seeing the latest publication. Whether or 
not this is a throw at a venture, we do not know; 
but here, at all events, he has struck upon the very 
kernel of the publisher’s woes. If booksellers were 
‘enterprising’ enough to do this thing, and school 
books were made sufficiently worth while their hand- 
ling, then everybody would be satisfied; but, like the 
old adage, “ІҒ ifs and ands -” 

Thanking you for an amusing and instructive quarter 
of an hour, 


Yours faithfully, | 
W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD. 


French Style for Beginners. 
[In the following letter Dr. Hedgcock replies to 
some criticisms made by one of our reviewers in our 
January issue, | 


To the Editar. 


Sir,—Coleridge has told us that ‘‘all criticism is 
praise." I am very pleased to see that your reviewer 
of French books has been interested by my ‘‘Active 
French Course," Year II, and thank him heartily for 
his excellent article in your January number, page 26. 
He there raises one or two points of general interest on 
which I should like to sav a few words, not in any 
Sense as a reply, but in order to develop my views on 
matters of fundamental importance to teachers of 
modern languages. | | 


Your reviewer points out that, apart from some 
simple pieces of poetry, the greater part of this volume, 
reading-pieces as well as grammar, comes from my 
pen; and he inquires whether I am justified in offering 
my French style as a model on which children who 
use my books are to form their own. 

It is plain that your reviewer does not use the word 
‘‘style’’ in the meaning usually attached to it, as when 
we speak of the style of Victor Hugo, of Thomas 
Hardy, or any other great writer. Then we mean 
personality as expressed in writing, the author's own 
way of using words in order to convey his meaning, 
touch one's emotions, &c. Of style in this sense there 
can be none in a text-book: the object—in this par- 
ticular case, the proper use of the elementary forms of 
a language—is too simple for any but an objective 
and neutral treatment. One does not plead with 
passion for the use of the subjunctive nor infuse a 
lecture illustrating the use of the imperfect indicative 
with either a melancholy or a joyous tone. Certainly 
the pupils can have no ‘‘style’’; all they can hope to 
do is to express the simplest of thought correctly with 
the materials at their command. 

It is plain, too, from what is said about my expert 
acquaintance with French, that your reviewer does not 
mean that I write incorrectly. I take it that what he 
suggests is that my French is not so idiomatic as 
that which a Frenchman might employ, that I do not 
use so many of those pretty little twiddles, like ''Cela 
va sans dire," ‘‘N’importe!’’ “Bon gré, mal рге,” 
&c., which seem to some to impart the true Gallic 
touch. I sincerely hope that, in these elementary 
books, there are few such adornments and only such 
as the context fully warrants. Beginners in the study 
of a foreign language need above all to acquire the 
main constructions and the elementary vocabulary, so 
as to be able to express simple thoughts with absolute 
correctness. They should lay the foundations first, 
erect the building firmly, and add the ornaments later. 
There are, I know, teachers to whom idioms seem 
the very essence of the language. If they mention 
sleeping, “Оп dort comme un loir”; if they snore, 
“Оп ronfle comme un tuyau d’orgue’’; if they wake 
up, it must be ‘‘en sursaut’’; if they breakfast, ''ils 
ont une faim de loup''; if they go out in the rain, 
they return ''trempés comme une soupe’’; and so on. 
Many of these locutions are, I fancy, at the bottom of 
my ink pot, and can come out at the proper time; 
but I do not consider that they are needed in the first 
years of a French course, where the pupils' attention 
should be focussed on simple accuracy. 

Within these limits of simplicity and correctness I 
believe that Frenchmen in London or elsewhere will 
accept mv pieces as a fair presentation of the language 
to beginners. (I trust, however, that they will not 
attribute to me the printer's errors left in your re- 
viewer's quotations from my book. I did not write 
maitresse without a circumflex accent, spell Jeanne with 
a Y or put ce que est vrai for ce qui est vrai.) Surely 
if Englishmen study and teach French they should be 
able to use the language in writing or speaking and 
should be competent to compose,atyleast-reading matter 
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for beginners; if they cannot, how are they to teach 
composition for matriculation and other examinations ? 
Your reviewer criticizes English courses written by 
French and German teachers; I have a fairly wide 
acquaintance with some published in France and Ger- 
many, and they seem to me to be well done. One may 
occasionally meet with little things that one would have 
put differently; but these are usually matters of 
idiosyncrasy. I do not think that in well known 
courses, such as Gourio's Green Series for English or 
the corresponding German course by Dumas and 
Schlienger, both written for French pupils, one would 
find incorrect or unidiomatic expressions. And, on the 
continent, language teachers always use text-books 
composed by their own countrymen—an amiable weak- 
ness in which we might imitate them. After all, no 
foreigner understands the difficulties of the foreign 
idiom as well as a teacher of the same nationality as 
the pupils. 

It is a little unkind of your reviewer to class those 
teachers who are already using my course, and the 
others who, I hope, will do so, as not among the best 
teachers. By the best he means, apparently, those who 
improvise their course from day to day and who do 
not follow the lines of development laid down in any 
book. Such definite progression is all very well 
for Latin or Greek, but is not necessary in a modern 
language! Improvisation and consequent uncertainty 
in the pupils’ knowledge are two of the ills that 
modern language teaching is suffering from at the 
present time. In the rush of the secondary school day, 
with pupils constantly changing from subject to sub- 
Ject, a firm and exact development is absolutely neces- 
sary. The best teachers appreciate this more than the 
others, and they easily find room for their own methods 
of exposition within the limits of the text-book they 
use. 

Your reviewer is, of course, poking a little harmless 
fun at me when he refers to my remarks on manners 
à la Mrs. Trimmer; he knows quite well that I am not 
teaching morals, but simply finding an opportunity for 
introducing some useful names of qualities and the 
adjectives associated with them. 

I should be sorry if anyone supposed that my books 
are specially written for L.C.C. schools, or that mv 
official position will help their sale in any way. All 
England and America can use the books as far as 
I am concerned ; and the London schools may use those 
of Kirkman, Groves, Saxelby, and the many other 
English men and women who have dared to write text- 
books in French, if they prefer them. My books must 
stand on whatever merits they have. It will please 
your reviewer to know that although Year III (ready 
in February) and Year IV will still contain pieces from 
my pen, the bulk of the reading matter in them will 
be drawn from French authors, because the pupils 
will, at this stage, be advanced enough to tackle a 
"real' French text. And, lastly, if he would like to 
read some French of mine of a more idiomatic style 
he will have the opportunity in some little French 
plavs that Messrs. Bell are just publishing and of which 
I shall be delighted to send him a copy. 


Frank A. HEDGCOCK. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
F ROM A CORRESPONDENT. . 


A Breach of the Peace. 

When Lord Burnham's award was accepted by both 
panels of the Standing Joint Committee on the 
Salaries of Teachers it was welcomed as the 
harbinger of a peace which was to extend over a period 
of at least six years. The peace has been broken by 
the Abertillery Education Authority before the end of 
the third year. That authority, finding itself in need 
of money, applied to the Ministry of Health for a loan, 
and was informed that, as a condition of such loan, it 
must put its house in order. Three members of the 
local Council were appointed, with plenary powers to 
effect immediate economies and to collect arrears of 
rates. Locally the three are known as the ''Big 
Three." I am informed that in a short time they suc- 
ceeded in collecting no less than £20,000 of rate 
arrears, an achievement which proves the authority 
itself had been lax in its demands. Then they turned 
their attention to the teachers. Compared with other 
residents who are suffering from lack of employment 
the teachers were in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
The ‘‘Big Three," therefore, decided that the teachers 
must consent to a ten per cent. reduction of their 
salaries or be dismissed. 


Action by the N.U.T. | 


The teachers concerned have consulted the Execu- 
tive of the N.U.T. as to their position, and have been 
informed they must on no account be consenting parties 
to a breach in the Burnham Award, Also, they have 
been informed that, if their notices of dismissal are 
not previously withdrawn, they will be sustained bv 
the Union as from the date when the notices expire. 
Action has also been taken outside the area. The law 
committee of the Union has instituted proceedings in 
the courts to test the legal position and powers of the 
"Big Three’’ in dismissing teachers employed by the 
authority. 


Attitude of the Burnham Committee. 

The position at Abertillery was brought to the notice 
of the Authorities’ panel of the Burnham Committee 
by the N.U.T. on February 17, and, as was expected, 
the authorities declined to approve any action which 
involves a breach of Lord Burnham's award. 


A Possible Way Out. 


It is just possible that the threatened ‘‘lock-out’’ 
may be avoided. In the present condition of the 
Abertillery finances, education is a big burden, but if 
the county authority (Monmouthshire) can be induced 
to take over the administration of education in Aber- 
tillery, and if Abertillery will consent to this, then the 
trouble will disappear. 


The Danger of the Situation. | 

If Abertillery is allowed to impose its will on the 
teachers the whole stability of the Salaries Award will 
be shaken. Already I understand that Rhondda is pro 
posing to ease its financial position by looking to the 
teachers for relief, and I am informed other Welsh 
Authorities are anxiously watching developments. 
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BLUE BOOK 


Health Education. 

There was published on January 3o from the 
Board of Education a ''Handbook of Suggestions on 
Health Education for the consideration of teachers 
and others concerned in the work of public elementary 
schools." Had it been addressed to parents as well 
they might perhaps have been interested enough to 
read it. It is doubtful now whether they will. The 
Board, maybe, does not realise what very important 
agencies in the matter of education parents are; and 
especially so it would seem in this new health teach- 
ing. A correspondent in one of the daily papers the 
other day made rather a point of this, and offered a 
suggestion that classes for adults, where they might 
learn some hygienic rules, would pay in the long run. 
Perhaps they would. For though all the lessons in 
this little book are intended for the instruction of school 
children, and, doubtless, the teachers of the country 
will make the most of their opportunities, much of 
their benefit will be quickly spent if support does not 
come from the fathers and mothers. 


This aspect of the problem apart, it cannot be denied 
that the Handbook deserves the widest circulation. It 
is true it is not a text-book of hygiene; but it is a 
collection of hygienic texts which should stimulate 
inquiry and guide conduct. In these days of fads and 
evangels, it is good to have a few authoritative truths 
about right living, truths which are beyond the reach 
of controversy. Sir George Newman has done much 
in his annual reports on the health of the nation and 
the health of the school child to bring home to an іп- 
telligent and curious public the prime importance of 
the study of the conditions of healthy living. Іп his 
Introduction to the book he is as emphatic as ever. He 
assures us that the Board's view is that the physical 
health and condition of the child “аге the basis on 
which all mental education must necessarily be 
founded.'' And he puts into italics the warning that 
"it is the neglect of hygiene which costs the nation 
dear in money and in life." If there were, in these 
days, any so indifferent to the importance of health 
teaching and practice that its inclusion in the school 
curriculum were objected to, the introductorv essav of 
Sir George Newman should go far to convince them 
of the error of their prejudice. Such can hardly exist 
among the teaching profession, but it is worth read- 
ing as a well written and reasoned argument for the 
faith that is in them. The à fortiori arguments exist 
in plenty, and can be readilv found in the various re- 
ports of the Board's and of the London County 
Council's Medical Officers. Herein are the proofs of 
the beneficence of the Act which made medical inspec- 
tion of schools possible. Teachers and others who 
need no conversion will find in these hints and sug- 
gestions a most valuable aid to their teaching. The 
book is complementary to the chapters in the Board's 
larger volumes of Suggestions, and it may be con- 
sidered as replacing the syllabus of Hygiene for the 
Training of Teachers. 
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SUMMARY. 


The volume is in two parts. The first section, en- 
titled ‘‘Subject-matter for Health Practice and Talks 
for Young Children,’’ is intended for children under 
ten or eleven. The purpose of the talks is, in the 
main, the formation of ''healthy habit.” The second 
section, ‘‘Outlines of Health Lessons for Older 


Children," indicates the kind of actual instruction 
which should be given to children over eleven. 
"Whether the cause be labelled Hygiene or included 
with other subjects, a definite range of instruction to be 
covered during each term should be prepared and 
mapped out for a given group of children." Though 
the Suggestions have been drafted in very simple 
terms and much of them is common knowledge, ‘‘the 
teacher must not therefore assume that its presenta- 
tion to the child needs no preparation, and may be 
casual and incidental.” 

Naturally there is a more detailed treatment of the 
subjects in the second part, and the fifteen divisions 
cover the ground admirably. Ав one would expect, 
the care of the teeth is a matter whose importance is 
specially stressed, partly because children are not 
greatly interested in their teeth and partly because 
here the formation of ‘‘habit’’ is so essential. It ought 
to be read by those parents (the existence of whom is 
vouched for by the Medical Officer of Health for Lon- 
don) who ‘‘never trouble about Tommy’s teeth till they 
ache." If the Stationery Office can do little to reach 
adults of that type they ought to take some trouble to 
induce a wide public. to buy these ‘‘Hints,’’ and 
especially mothers, for their power in the formation 
of habit—and health is largely a matter of habit, as the 
book teaches—is naturally paramount in the case of 
young children. 

Naturally there is little of controversy in these out- 
lines of lessons, and teachers can steer clear of any 
theories connected with Koch, Klebs-Loeffler, or 
Shick. They are not mentioned in the section dealing 
with ‘Communicable Diseases.’? Section 14, how- 
ever, might without any loss at all have been wholly 
omitted. The position of Jenner in the history of 
preventive medicine, for example, is very interest- 
ing, but we might as well have the true history of that 
famous man instead of the legendary one. Then 
there is the case of Louis Pasteur, whose claims to 
renown are so exaggerated. The controversies and 
theories surrounding Pasteurism are far too difficult 
for children to understand, and a not negligible mass 
of opinion exists which regards his so-called dis- 
coveries as even more debatable than Jenner’s. None 
of the matters, indeed, contained in the section are of 
sufficient value to be included in a junior course of 
hygiene lessons, however fascinating the stories out- 
lined mav be to adult minds able to weigh evidence 
and sift facts. Тһе lives of men like John Howard, 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, and Sir John Simon are as in- 
teresting as these others, and their work tn the field 
of sanitation is surely much more worth inculcating 
than апу dubious information about rabies or silk- 
worm disease or anthrax. This is the only criticism 
that can be made of an otherwise excellent little 
manual. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Westonbirt's Head Mistress. 


An appointment which has given rise to wide com- 
ment was made last month when Mrs. Houison Crau- 
furd was elected to be the first head mistress of 
Westonbirt, the new Public School for Girls to be 
opened on May rr. Mrs. Craufurd has had no school 
teaching experience, but has for a number of years 
been prominent in many forms of public service. She 
is chief of the Girl Guides of Scotland. The govern- 
ing body, which includes Dr. Norwood, of Harrow, 
and Miss Mulliner, of Sherborne, say they have ap- 
pointed “опе whom, though not hitherto a school- 
mistress, they believe to be well qualified to lead, to 
form character, and to create the spirit of service and 
initiative, which they hope will be the mark of the new 
school.” 


English in Spain. 

English, like other modern languages, has till now 
had no official recognition in the universities of Spain, 
but Visiting Professorships have recently been estab- 
lished in the University of Madrid for the teaching of 
English, French, German, and Italian. Professor 
Allison Peers, of the University of Liverpool, has been 
elected to the English Professorship, which he will 
hold from March to May, 1928. He will deliver courses 
of lectures in Spanish on the English Language, on 
Elizabethan Literature, and on Modern Lyric Poetry. 


The Schubert Contest. | 

fhe last day for receiving compositions for the 
Schubert Contest in connexion with the Centenary 
Celebration is March 31 next. At the suggestion of 
leading British musicians, the scope of the contest 
has been widened, and, instead of a possible continua- 
tion of the ‘‘Unfinished Symphony,’’ which was at first 
emphasised as its primary object, composers may write 
works as an apotheosis of Schubert’s genius, or they 
may write variations on Schubert themes. Any com- 
position submitted may use the Schubert sketches for 
the third movement of the ‘‘Unfinished.’’ The judges 
will include Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Sir H. Walford Davies, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
and Professor Donald F. Tovey. The first prize is 
£2,000. 


A Brand New Central School. 


The first Central School in London opened since the 
war, in a building specially erected for the purpose, 
is the Stoke Newington Central School, Albion Road, 
opened last month. It cost about £24,000, and 
accommodates four hundred boys and girls. The head 
master is Dr. W. G. Sleight, M.A., D.Litt. 


A Trip to Tangier. 

The Educational Travel Association is arranging for 
a party of geographers and others to sail by a P. & O. 
liner from Tilbury on July 27 next for Gibraltar. The 
centre from which excursions will be made into 
Southern Spain will be Algeciras. The party will also 
cross to Tangier, and make excursions into the desert. 
Further information may be obtained bv sending a 
2d. stamp to the Secretary of the Association, Cheshire 
County Training College, Crewe. 


Opera at the Birkbeck. 

Birkbeck College Amateur Operatic Society will give 
three performances (by permission of Mr. R. D’Oyly 
Carte) of Gilbert and Sullivan's “Тһе Mikado” on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 8, о, 10, at 
8 p.m. 


A Loss to Bristol. 

The death occurred on February 6 of Miss Edith 
Openshaw, a member of the staff of Colston’s Girls’ 
School, Bristol, since its opening in 1891, serving 
under five head mistresses—Miss Smith, Miss Hughes, 
Miss Sparks, Miss Drew, and Miss Morgan. In 1896 
she took over the clerical and secretarial work of the 
school and was appointed Clerk to the Governors. 


A Scholarship at the R.A.M. 

The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (founded in 1872 
as a testimonial to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Principal 
of the Royal Academy, 1866-1875) 15 open to male 
candidates aged fourteen to twenty-one. Those not in 
possession of a University Local Examination certificate 
must take a preliminary Literary Examination, to be 
held on April 25 next. Any branch of music may be 
selected for the competition (held on or about April 27). 
Vocalists should prepare two pieces, one cantabile and 
one florid; instrumentalists one slow and one fast; and 
in either case not more than three compositions. 
Entries must be received not later than Friday, April 
13, 1928. The winner is entitled to musical education 
at the Academy, subject to a payment of £3. 175. 4d. 
a term. Copies of papers set at previous ‘‘Literary’’ 
Examinations may be obtained at the Academy, price 
6d. 


A Chance for Poor Students. | 

The City of London College, White Street, Moor- 
fields, E.C., is offering a limited number of free 
studentships for one year to young persons over six- 
teen on September 25 next (the beginning of the next 
academic year), who cannot pay the ordinary fee. Тһе 
studentships may be renewed on satisfactory report from 
the Head Master. Candidates who have sent the 
necessary application by March 15 will be examined in 
English, Mathematics, and French or German, the 
standard being roughly that of London Matriculation. 
Successful candidates may take a course for the Inter- 
mediate Commerce Examination of the Universitv of 
London, a commercial course, or, if girls, a secretarial 
course. 


The Lionel Monckton Scholarship. 

The competition for the Lionel Monckton Scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music will take place оп 
or about Tuesday, July 3, 1928. It is open to all 
students who have been in the Academy since the be- 
ginning of Michaelmas term, and is awarded for pro- 
ficiency in the composition of light music. Candidates 
must submit specimens of their work and attend an 
oral examination. The winner will be entitled to a 
year's tuition at the Royal Academy of Music, though 
the tenure of the scholarship may be extended at the 
discretion of the Committee. Entries (with a fee of 
a guinea) must be received not later than Wednesday; 
May 30, 1928. 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


A Prose Idyll. 


A sprightly pleasant Time 
(Ev’n Summer in its prime) 
Did gild the Trees, the Houses, Children, Skies. 
THos. TRAHERNE (died 1674). 


George Sturt, better known under his pen-name, 
George Bourne, as author of two pleasant volumes, 
"The Bettesworth Book’’ and “Тһе Wheelwright’s 
Shop," died on February 4, 1927. His last work, 
"A Small Boy in the Sixties,” was published recently 
by the Cambridge Press, His friend Arnold Bennett, 
in an introduction, describes what manner of man 
he was. “Не had a steely and everlasting hatred of 
all sentimentality. He said what he thought, or he 
said nothing." George Sturt was a bachelor, a native 
of Farnham in Surrey, and lived most of his life at 
a small neighbouring village, the Lower Bourne, 
whence he took his pen-name. Bv trade a wheelwright 
—like his father and grandfather in the same old 
Surrey town—by profession an author, he put his 
heart into both crafts and was master of both. He 
recounts the incidents and impressions of childhood; 
and his story exerts a strange power of calling up 
similar recollections, perhaps long dormant, in the 
reader. “Тһе first impressions are immortal all,’’ sang 
Traherne, poet of infancy and childhood. What were 
these first impressions as recorded by this kindred spirit 
of a later day? 

Many of the earliest, dim but characteristic, are of 
sunshine. Things went cheerfully in the child's “‘poky 
little home . . . it was almost all happiness. . . every- 
thing was interesting. It seems (he writes) 
as if summer alwavs lay over that little shaded back 
room behind the shuttered shop. . . . Yet, through this 
memory as of perpetual June, I seem to see mv father, 
in his Sundav clothes back from church, bending down 
to warm his hands bv the winter fire.” An echo truly 
of the seventeenth century poet: 

*"The very night to me was bright, 
"Twas Summer in December.” 

In quiet old Farnham of the sixties, with its air of 
ancient peace, the child at an early age is seen wander- 
ing at large. His eve may be keen but his range of 
vision, like the dog's, is conditioned bv his stature. 
Of the Archdeacon of Surrey, a familiar figure, George 
remembered chiefly the clerical gaiters, ‘‘thev being at 
the right height for a child to notice.’’ The Bush 
Meadows were an early playground, and, to his ''three 
foot height,” they seemed boundless. То a grown man 
in the month of May the Meadows “аге sunny with 
buttercups spread out in sheets, but to a little child 
down in the very glorv itself the flower growth was 
wide and lavish rapture.” 

"New all, new burnish't Jovs” are the first im- 
pressions, whether of changing seasons confusedlv re- 
called, of sunshine, dewy mornings, starrv skies, bright 
colours, pleasant tastes and smells. Such are the 
child's heritage in everv century. They do not date. 
More definite and datable is the dav when our small 
bov—important episode—is duly breeched. A very in- 
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adequate business this. Elder brother's discarded 
knickerbockers reaching to the youngster's ankles are 
shortened. Why not leave well alone and pass them 
off as trousers! Disappointment, brief but bitter. The 
American Civil War was rather before George's time, 
but echoes of the long-drawn-out struggle were still 
audible in the melancholy cadences of ''Just before the 
Battle, Mother,” or the livelier lilt of ‘‘I’m off to 
Charlestown early in the Morning.” 

Vast upheavals in science and religion were in their 
birth-throes in the sixties, and creakings and rumblings. 
reached the ears of little pitchers at their play. That 
funny notion about man descending from monkeys, 
for instance. Mother was expressing horror at such 
an idea, but father only smiled. It seemed a pity, but 
we couldn't help it, said he. But when a new rector 
introduced Hymns A. and M. into Farnham Parish 
Church and discarded the Geneva gown for the white 
surplice various citizens went elsewhere, and father 
chose to go to Hale. When the boy accompanied him 
it was in best clothes (once he ''gloried in spring- 
sided boots’’), and he carried hymn book and church 
service with brass-edged cover. 

What a shifting panorama of life and incident did the 
boyish memory conjure up in that ‘‘amplitude of 
country quiet," old Farnham! “АП sorts of things’” 
could be seen from the front-room window of ‘18 
Borough.” There were circus  processions—‘‘the 
clowns on their tall stilts striding by almost at one’s. 
own level." On annual feast days the green-sashed 
Foresters paraded with banners and other bedizenments, 
a vastly better show than the ''Round Frocked Club,'" 
who stumped along in best white smock frocks and 
chimney-pot hats; ог the ‘‘Dumb Gluttons,’’ so named 
because thev consumed their annual dinner without 
speeches. On May Day the chimney-sweeps came 
round bedecked with ribbons, ''their oddly familiar 
faces, usually sooty, were really much the same colour 
as other people's." In winter could be heard the 
muffin man, tray on head, handbell ringing cheerfully. 
Minor jovs were the town crier, the lamplighter, the 
knife-grinder, with his sparkling emery wheel ''good 
to watch.” 

“I don't remember learning to read," says the: 
author; but of his infant school and the prim old ladv 
who taught him to write he had kindlv memories. 
The school was ‘‘a happy place for а little boy to be 
in." Equally pleasant were his recollections of a more 
advanced school and of congenial exercises at the local 
School of Art. Of his quite cheerful experiences at 
Farnham Grammar School but little is told. “А 
fiercely cultivated disapproval of tale-bearing (‘sneak- 
ing’) was one of the best traditions; and may be 
taken as the end of all I want to say about the Gram- 
mar School." The author alludes at this period to 
chronic ill health. He had grown used, he savs, ‘‘to 
being pigeon breasted, high shouldered, short of 
breath, asthmatic.’’ Perhaps this physical weakness 
was accountable їп some measure for the unwavering 
love which sheltered and encompassed a childhood 


so joyous and so free. 
S.T. H. P. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


‘COLUMBUS, UNDERGRADUATE: by John A. Benn. (6з. 
net. Benn.) 

The author of this book spent a year at Princeton 
University, U.S.A., after leaving Harrow and before 
going up to Caius College, Cambridge. His experi- 
ence must have been very valuable to him, but this 
brief record is hardly worth six shillings. It is written, 
however, with becoming modesty and in a pleasant 
style, confirming impressions we have gained from 
other sources, and giving the facts from the fresh 
standpoint of a youthful observer. We have an inside 
account of the ‘‘hazing’’ of freshmen and some reflec- 
tions on the practice of working one's way through the 
university course. Mr. Benn is rightly desirous of see- 
ing more English students proceed for a time to 
America and more Americans come to England. Such 
interchange, he believes, should be encouraged by a 
system of mutual credits for examination purposes. 


PoLiTics AND EpucaTION: by Leonard Nelson: trans- 
lated by Wm. Lansdell, with a Foreword by Prof. 
W. J. Roberts. (7s. 6d. Allen and Unwin.) 


LooKING FORWARD, AN APPEAL FOR YOUTH, a Hand- 
book for the Copec Campaign: by Leonard 
Mitchener, with a Foreword by Lord Astor. (2s. 
net. P. S. King, for the Copec Committee.) 

There must be a reason for the sense of depression 
that comes at times as an unwelcome attendant on 
books that deal with ethics, civics, uplift, and such ad- 
mirable endeavours, for admirable they are. Perhaps 
the workers in such fields are themselves oppressed 
by the weight of the tasks they have undertaken. 

The Copec book is a review of good work done, 
doing, and to be done (Copec: A Christian Order in 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship). It is in line of 
succession with the work of Maurice, Ludlow, Kingsley, 
Stewart Headlam, Lansbury. It is work that lies side 
by side with the work done in our primary schools in 
the poorer districts of London. The two lines of 
activity run parallel, but they rarely meet. Teachers, 
as a rule, can but guess at the home life that lies be- 
tween those serious or smiling little faces before them. 
They get to know but little of the world of work into 
which these children pass when school is over. In 
this volume there is ample information, of its own 
kind, on both these subjects—limited, as such іп- 
formation must be; often painful, for the submerged 
and the helpless world is still submerged, still help- 
less. We have another informative Report of Con- 
ditions. Official and unofficial, these Reports stretch 
back for over a century. And the People of the Night 
are still on the Embankment. 

The drawing on the cover has an excellent intent in 
symbolism: but intent in art, like patriotism, is not 
enough. 

Leonard Nelson, ‘‘late Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Göttingen,” has given us just such 
a work as one has a right to expect from a Professor 
of Philosophy. ‘‘Readers who are apt to be absorbed 
in abstract and austere philosophical argument,’’ to 
quote the Foreword, will find it satisfving. There are 
moods when nothing so contents us as generalities and 
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abstract inquiries. In such moods Professors of 
Philosophy pass much of their time, and rightly so. 
With more ordinary men such moods are less ordinary, 
but they occur. In such a mood should one take up 
this book. 

If this seems to suggest a world of thought out of 
touch with the world of action, however, the sugges- 
tion is not true. The background of the whole book 
is the seething Europe of to-day. And the scale of 
values, the setting forth, are of double interest because 
they are of the Continent, and not of Britain. Con- 
sider this: ''If you give me such names as Tiberius, 
Robespierre, and Lloyd George, I set over against 
them men like Marcus Aurelius, Cromwell, Lincoln, 
and Lenin, whose purity of soul you will not deny." 
(Now what can the Morning Post or/and the Daily 
News make of a double-column contrast of that kind ?) 

“When the powerful ones of the earth’’—this is 
quoted from the abhorred Nietzsche—‘‘are not also the 
foremost men’’—then comes misfortune ‘‘in all the fate 
of men.’’ It sets one asking who to-day are ‘‘the 
powerful ones of the earth." The Big Five, perhaps: 
but which Big Five? R. J. 


Geography. 
А STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD: by J. Stephen- 
son, M.A., M.Comm., D.Sc. (7s. 6d. Pitmans.) 

This ‘‘foolscap size" book is a supplementary 
geography text-book, and a very useful one. It con- 
sists of maps, diagrams, and tabulations, with a fair 
proportion of descriptive letterpress. Its place is on 
the school or the geography teacher's reference shelf, 
where one hopes it will not remain too long. 

In the “largest” and ‘‘longest’’ tables we are 
reminded that Greenland is the largest island in the 
world; the Caspian the largest lake; the Amazon the 
longest river; the Mississippi is placed fifth, the 
Missouri sixth: will this book go into the Chicago 
bonfire? And a thrill of old infantile exactitude comes 
over one at seeing again, as the highest mountain, 
‘*Everest, 29,002." This writer was always fascinated 
by the austere tones of ‘‘—oo2.’’ “Апа two. How 
exact!" one used to think. When one got to know 
something of the methods by which these calculations 
are made, and also, when one realized the falling 
and melting of the mountain snows would give a daily 
variation of some feet, then that ‘‘oo2’’ began to wear 
an air of truly Victorian smugness. And Mr. Stephen- 
son has preserved it for us. 

This, however, is the only joke in the book. The 
rest of its 137 large pages are full of useful and 
serious material. R. J. 


A PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY: by J. H. Grieve, B.Sc., 
F.R.G.S. (2s. 6d. The Year Book Press.) 

This book is really nothing better than a gazetteer. 
This tvpe of text-book is out of date, and has very 
little educational value. Surely the aim of the modern 
geography text-book is to stimulate the interest of the 
child by presenting the world to him as a stage on 
which man has plaved and is still plaving his part 
according to his ability to adjust himself to his natural 
environment. The book does not contain a single 
map; some sketch maps at least would not have been 
out of place even if thev only served to illustrate the 
use of sketch maps and diagrams in impressing de- 
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tails on the memory, and as examples to which the 
pupil could refer when making his own drawings. 
Eys 
]схок TEST PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHY WITH POINTS 
ESSENTIAL TO ANSWERS: by E. R. Wethey, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. (35. 6d. Pitman.) 

This collection of Test Papers, prepared by an ex- 
perienced examiner, should prove of great value to all 
those whose task it is to prepare pupils for a Junior 
Local or similar examination. The questions have been 
well allotted, and each continent is adequately repre- 
sented. Of great value, too, are the “essential points," 
or notes for answers, whereby the teacher can see the 
tvpe and material required for each answer. E. X. 


GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP: by W. H. 
Barker. (6s. net. University of London Press.) 

This book ts virtually the substance of lectures given 
at Manchester, and contains many illustrations drawn 
from that locality. There are, however, a considerable 
number from other parts of the world. The advice as 
to the course of work in primary schools is not quite in 
line with that of the recently issued ''Suggestions''; 
but as the Board of Education only sugyest and do not 
lay down hard-and-fast lines as to curricula, Mr. 
Barker's own schemes offer a pleasant and profitable 
alternative. The chapters on equipment and advanced 
courses will be specially useful to secondary school- 
teachers. There are not too many modern books on the 
teaching of geography, and there is welcome room on 
our shelves for the latest addition to the number. ` 

Ес, Y. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: by A. P. Brigham. 
(8s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

This book contains a series of studies in important 
phases of American geography, and should be regarded 
as such rather than as a complete geography of the 
United States. The development of the United States 
has taken place so recently that there is not that 
absence of written records and obscurity which en- 
shrouds the part played by geographic influences in the 
historical and economic development of the long 
. established countries of the Old World. Dr. Brigham, 
in his opening chapter, clearly shows the trend of 
American expansion westwards from the Atlantic 
shores to the Pacific and the factors controlling that 
expansion. А considerable part of the book is devoted 
to the population of the United States, its distribution, 
and racial composition, while chapters on education, 
language, and traditions are also included. Тһе uses 
which the people make of the land and its resources 
form material for other chapters. Dr. Brigham says 
that the key to American agriculture as a whole is in 
its contrasts. It has the diversity of all Europe. Figures 
are frequently quoted, but to make them more com- 
prehensible European sizes and values are also given 
for comparison. The book is well illustrated by excel- 
lent maps, and the appendix of statistics should prove 
of considerable value. The wide field and many 
aspects of the United States with which the book deals 
make it suitable not only for senior forms in secondary 
schools and the early part of a university course, but 
also for the general reader who desires to learn what 
the United States are and how they have come to be 
what they are. E. Y. 


. forest and river, decided human movements. 
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Art. 

PATTERN : by Campbell Mackie. 
mans.) 

This excellent little ‘book supplies a very real need; 
its price makes it possible as a class text-book, and, 
though its size is modest, almost every way of con- 
structing a pattern is dealt with. 

The insistence upon a svstematic study of natural 
form, and the indication of the object and methods of 
"convention," are a thoroughly sound introduction to 
a book which teems with suggestions. 

Those teachers who have been driven to supplement 
their oral teaching and blackboard demonstrations with 
cvclostyled sheets of the anatomy of pattern will use 
this book with effect. 

The illustrations are clear and well selected, and the 
book is heartily recommended. Ce R. L. 

History. 

A RATIONAL History oF ENGLAND: from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Elizabeth: by W. H. G. 
Milnes, M.A. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

The justification for the title of this little volume is 
in the method described in its beginning : “Тһе simplest 
foundation plan on which all history is made is no- 
thing more or less than peography’’—as Buckle pointed 
out a long time ayo. On this basis we get a rationalized 
working out of history, aided by nearly a score of 
maps, plans, and diagrams, and a set of ''date lists” 
in five parts, from the year 43 A.D. to the year 1603. 

We begin with North-West Europe, with the North 
Sea as ‘‘a huge potato, or bulb, with its roots (the. 
rivers) stretching out into the earth all round it.” 

Throughout the story the geographical influence is 
put in evidence; but for all that, the book is a history, 
or story. It is told somewhat differently from the usual 
school-book manner, and the boy who reads it will be 
made conscious of the way that mountain and plain, 
Such a 
map as that of Scotland, to illustrate the Edward I 
attempt, will give him at a glance a view of the human 
groups and geographical controls out of which came 
Scotland. Younger children will need a little help 
from the teacher in using this book. It would prob- 
ably make a very strong and useful impression upon 
a boy or girl old enough to have already gained a 


(3s. 6d. net. Long- 


‘general view of English history as usually presented. 


The same facts, explained in a different manner, would 
take on a new significance. R. J. 


Handwork. 


STENCIL CRAFT: by F. J. Glass. 
of London Press.) 

“Stencil Craft,” the fourth handbook of the ‘‘Artistic 
Practical Handicraft Series,’’ will prove as useful to 
craft workers as have its predecessors. Mr. Glass ts a 
craftsman, with the additional gift of ability to expound 
the mysteries of his craft in an interesting and lucid 
fashion. 

The characteristics and limitations of the stencil are 
adequately indicated, and suthciently detailed instruc- 
tions, together with numerous practical hints and tips, 
are given to guide the beginner; the wide field which 
the book covers and the stimulating illustrations make 
it useful to the more experienced. 

Frequent reference to Japanese stencils is inevitable, 


(1s. 6d. University 
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but Mr. Glass sees their defects as well as their 
qualities; his deprecation of the multiple stencil, so 
largely used in commercial pottery decoration, made 
welcome reading. 

A feature of the book is that the author explains 
“why” as well as how” things are done. Altogether, 
excellent value for eighteenpence. C. R. L. 


German. 
HoFFMANN: Das Fräulein von Scuderi: edited by 
W. R. P. Ridgway and M. Hannay. (od. 


Methuen's Short German Texts.) 
A small paper-covered book of sixty pages with a 
very brief biographical note. A few of the less common 
words are translated at the bottom of each page. 


]. S. H. 


General. 


BENN's SIXPENNY LIBRARY. 

English Literature. (Dr. C. H. Herford.) 
French Literature, | (Maurice Barimg.* 
Shakespeare. (G. B. Harrison, M.A.) 
Italian Literature. (Dr. E. Gardner.) 
Myths of Greece and Rome. (Dr. Jane Harrison.) 
The Papacy. (A. L. Maycock.) 
A History of England, (D. С. Somervell.) 
A History of China. (Prof. W. E. Soothill.) 
A History of Russia. (Prince D. S. Mirsky.) 
Sir Isaac Newton. (V. E. Pullin.) 
Nelson. (Str George Aston.) 
The Atars. (Dr, George Forbes, M.A.) 
Religions of the World. (C. C. Martindale, S.J.) 
The Age of the Earth. (Dr. A. Holmes.) 
Man in the Making. (Dr. R. R. Marett.) 
Trade. (Ernest J. P. Benn.) 
The Races of Mankind. (Professor Fleure.) 
The World of Greece and Rome. (Dr. Bevan.) 
Russian Literature. (Janko Lavrin.) 
The Weather. (Dr. С. E. Р. Brooks.) 
The Life of Christ. (Rev. R. J. Campbell.) 
Catholicism. (Rev. M. C. D'Arcy, S.J.) 
The Body. (Dr. R. C. Macfie.) 
A History of India. (Dr. E. Thompson.) 
The English Novel. (J. B. Priestley.) 

(Papers covers, 6d. net. Benn.) 


Sir Ernest Benn is the true entrepreneur, the 
economic undertaker or enterpriser of the nineteenth 
century economists who built up theories drawn from 
the facts of a competitive world. In this twentieth 
centurv he still holds up the old banner of competition 
and enterprise in theory and in action. Here he is in 
both capacities. You will find him, in Chapter III of 
his little book on “Trade” (a very bright and useful 
little book), pounding ахау in defence of dear old 
laissez faire with energy and gusto. And as for prac- 
tice, if vou seek his monument, look at this admirable 
series of ''sixpennies." It challenges comparison with 
the pre-war shilling ‘Home University Library.” It is 
a university in. the making. The numbers alreadv 
issued have set a high standard, and there are some 
tempting promises: ''Psvcho-analvsis," by Ernest 
Jones; “Молпеу,”” bv Hartley Withers; ‘Oliver Crom- 
well," bv Hilaire Belloc. It is an excellent project 
and is being excellently carried out. The series de- 
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serves to achieve a great success, and in all probability 
it will get its deserts. 

The volumes already available are provocative, 
stimulating, and alive, if unequal. The compact little 
cameos of modern knowledge and opinion make up a 
very fair picture of the thought of the early twentieth 
century in its more serious aspects. But it is not a 
colourless compendium. The individual writers express 
their views freely; and some of the views will be dis- 
cussed when this generation has passed itself away. 

The Rev. M. C. D'Arcy, discussing reason and the 
supernatural, savs: ''The question therefore resolves 
into the more precise one of whether there is any de- 
clared covenant between God апа man to be found in 
history." So we are back on history, on the value of 
evidences, on the old ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ discussions. 
How we circle about these subjects ! 

“Not what I am to my neighbour, but what I am to 
God, is the really important thing for me,'' savs the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell; and now we are back to Abou 
Ben Adhem, Christian Socialism, and the Pan-Anglican 
Conferences on Labour questions. We did not come to 
any agreement upon our fundamentals in those davs. 
It is doubtful if any of us intended to agree with our 
adversaries. Why should we? One of us must have 
been wrong, and still is—one of us, at least. 

In the few years of ‘‘prosperity,’’ from about 1917 
to 1920, there was a’ great demand in industrial 
regions for books and series of this kind; and when 
our present curious type of ''prosperity," in Tennyson- 
ian phrase, broadens down sufficiently, there will be 
a brisk demand for these cheap and handy little books. 

R. J. 


Dancing, Singing, and Elocution 
5-day 
EASTER COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 
April 7—14, 


at the 


LONDON — Bedford College of Dancing, 


under the Direction of 


MISS MILDRED BULT, 
Late Mistress of Method, Bedford Kindergarten 
Training College, 
Member of the Council and Fellow of 
and 
MISS SUSIE LEE, L.R.A.M. (ELOC.), 
Assisted by a Staff of Highly Trained Assistants. 


the Imperial Society of Dance Teachers ; 


The Course Covers :— 


Dancing— Technique (Russian Ballet Method)- Greek or 
Classical National Dances- Ballets, &c.— Songs and Musical 
Numbers suitable for Displays— Quick Methods to beautiful 
voice production — Elocution — Recitations — Production 
Sketches. 


SPECIAL SECTION FOR INFANT TEACHERS. 


Dancing- Songs— Games, &c.—Special 
Handwork Course if desired. 


SYLLABUS AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


The Secretary, Bedford College of Dancing, 
5 KINGSWOOD ROAD, LONDON, S.E 19. 


The Students of this College demonstrated in '' Dancing Thro’ 
the Ages," &c., for the City of London Vacation Course, 1923-4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. és L., M.A. 


An entirely new French Course. This work consists of four Pupils’ Books and Teachers’ Book for 
the First Year, and is designed to take the pupil to the standard of the First School Examination. 


PUPILS' BOOK І, 2s. 6d. 
99 II, 2s. 9d. 


PUPILS’ BOOK III (Ready shortly). 
TEACHERS’ BOOK I, 1s. 6d. 


“This excellent work should prove both interesting and profitable.""— Scottish Educational Fournal. 


'" Excellent exercises. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Their History, Development, and Practice as educational 
factors. 


By FREDERICK J. GLASS, 
Head -Master of the Doncaster School of Arts. 


With a large number of designs, figures, and other illustra- 
tions specially prepared for this volume. 
12s. net. 


"Attractively written and illustrated . . . its method is sound.''"—New 


Statesman. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
PRECIS WRITING 


Ву E. M. PALSER, 
Chief English Master, Westminster City School. 


This book is suitable for pupils preparing for the First 
School Examination. The exercises include papers set at 
various public examinations and have been chosen specially for 
their literary value. 

Limp Cloth, 1s. 10d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


" Should revolutionise the teaching of Ргесіз."--А.М.А. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


By ARTHUR R. BURNS. B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE 
M. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


À new course in Economics in a readable form. Suitable 
for Students preparing for the School Certificate and Matri- 
culation Examinations. 

5s. 
"A simple but valuable preliminary survey." —Irish Schools Weekly. 
" Sound and helpfal,''"—Journal of Education. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 


Ву F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ ). 
Readings from the great nature writers. 


Extracts are included from J. H. FABRE, RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
EDWARD THOMAS, W. H. Hupson, GILBERT WHITE, and 
WARDE FOWLER. 
2s. 6d. 
"А delightful `° anthology '' of nature.— Education. 
"A thoroughly enjoyable little volume.""—Journal of Bducation. 


The arrangement of the work is perfect.'’"—Schvoolmaster. 


GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., 
Reader in Geography, Victoria University, Manchester. 


An examination of the functions of Geography in Education 
and Citizenship. With 65 maps and illustrations. 
6s. net. 


"The book will be of the highest service to teachers of geography.''— 
Irish Schools Weekly. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
ENGLISH TRADING 


By S. A. WILLIAMS, 
Principal of the Westminster Day Continuation School. 
| This book tells the story of how the people of England have 
obtained the necessities of human life during the centuries of 


their history. Fully illustrated. 
2s. 9d. 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By ERNEST J. KENNY, 
Author of '' Vocabulary Work.” 


| А practical handbook for the higher classes in Elementary 


Schools, and the lower forms of Secondary Schools, based on 
' many years' teaching experience. T 
2s. 6d. 


** Will be found invaluable.''—Journal of Education. 
*" Rminently suitable . . . of great value.''"—Schoolmaster. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
THE EASTERN EMPIRE, GREECE AND ROME 
By ALBERT MALET, 
Translated by Miss P. WoopHaM SMITH, M.A. 


An excellent book for middle form work. 
3s. 6d. 


“Ап excellent selection of interesting and incisive pictures of ancient 
social life."'"—Teachers' World. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, Lrp. 
The Struggles of Male Adolescence: by G. Stanford 
Read, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
What Botany Really Means: Twelve Plain Chapters on 
the Modern Study of Plants: by J. Small, D.Sc. 
5s. net. 


H. T. BarsronRp, LTD. 
Composition : An Analysis of the Principles of Pictorial 
Design: by С. C. Pearce, R.B.A. 125. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 
Bell’s Concise Latin Course, New Part II: by E. C. 
Marchant, M.A., and F. H. Philpot, B.A. 35. 
French for Young Beginners: by Marc Ceppi. 28. 
Easy Steps in English Composition: by R. K. and 
M. I. К. Polkinghorne. Books ІП and IV. 8d. 
each. 


The Shorter Livy (Books XXXI-XNXXV): edited by 
А. C. B. Brown, М.А. 2s. 6d. 
ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
Sixpenny Library : 
No. 13. А History of Italy: by Mrs. G. M. 


Trevelyan. 
17. Ancient Egypt: by Arthur Weigall. 
19. Islam: by E. Denison Ross. 


143. The Structure and Properties of Matter : 
by W. А. Caspari, D.Sc. 

153. Psycho-Analysis: by Ernest Jones, M. D. 

230. English Furniture: by Oliver Brackett. 


Britain’s Industrial Future: Being the Report of the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry. 2s. 6d. net. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. I 
A History of England for Schools, with Documents, 
Problems, and Exercises: by M. W. Keatinge, 
M.A., and N. L. Frazer, М.А. 665. 


BasiL BLACKWELL. 
Readings: Traditional Tales told by Walter de la 
Mare. Books I and П. 15. 8d. each. 
The Oxford Outlook. January, 1928. Is. net. 


CAMBRIDGE University PRESS. 

The Study of Political Science and its Relation to 
Cognate Studies: by Ernest Barker, Litt. D. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls: compiled by A. 
Watson Bain. Part 2. 2s. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
Stepping-Stones to Literature. Book V: In Gardens 
Fair. 2s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 

The Human Habitat: by Ellsworth Huntington. 155. 

net. 
|... COLLINS’ CLEaR-TvrE PRESS. 

Modern School Shakespeare: Hamlet, The Tempest, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Twelfth Night, The 
Merchant of Venice. 1s. each. 

Home Dictionary. 2s. net. 

Plays for Schools: The Mulberry Bush and other 
Plavs. 8d. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
The Quarry Wood: by Nan Shepherd. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, Lrp. 

There was a Man and He was Mad: Nursery Rhyme: 
music by J. M. Grover. 25. 

Ebony-Coloured Coons: Action Song for Boys and 
Girls : words by К. Bennett : Music by Joan Ben- 
nett. 2s. 

Dances for the Four-to-Seven-Year-Olds: by Ruth 
Clark: music arranged by Maurice. Jacobson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Animal Songs: words and Music by Louie E. de 
Rusette. 25. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, Lrp. 
Inspirational Teaching: А Record of Experimental 
Work in the Teaching of English: by G. 
Mackaness, М.А. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Story of Greece and Rome: by J. C. Robertson, 
M.A., and Н, G. Robertson, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Kings Treasuries of Literature : 


157. Later Modern Poetry. 15. 4d. 
158. Treasure Island. 1s. 4d. 

159. Minstrel Tales. 1s. 4d. 

160. A Book of St. George. 15. 


1601. Теп Stories by Charles Dickens. Is. 4d. 
162. Hereward the Wake and Havelok the Dane. 
1s. 4d. 
General Science: by E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc. 
45. 


FABER AND Gwyer. 

Facsimiles of Plays from the First Folio Shakespeare : 
with an introduction by J. Dover Wilson, D.Litt., 
and a List of Modern Reading$: The Tempest, 
Coriolanus, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, 6s. net 
each. S 


GiNN AND Со., Lrp. 
Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. 
net. 4 


8s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., Lrp. 

Kike and Trek: Education in the School of Adven- 
ture: by G. F. Morton, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of Verse for Primary Schools: selected by 
M. С. Edgar, М.А. Books I and 11. 6d. each. 

Readings from Livy: Syphax and Masinissa: edited 
by А, Duthie, М.А. 15. 6d. 

Episodes from the Ascent of the Matterhorn: by Е. 
Whymper. 18. 6d. 

One-Act Plays of To-Day: Fourth Series selected by 
J. УУ. Marriott. 2s. 6d. 


D. С. HEATH ахр Co. 
Sixteenth Century French Anthology: edited by S. Н. 
Bush and C. E. Young. 2s. 6d. 


ХУ. HEFFER AND Sons, Lro. 
The Growth of the Kingdom: Lessons on Christian 
History : by T. G. Platten, М.А. Paper, 35. 6d. 
net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


English Pronunciation through Questions and 
Answers: by H. E. Palmer and F. б. Blandford. 
3s. 6d. net. 


HopcEs, FiGGis AND Co. 
Comparative Idiom: An Introduction to the Studv of 
Modern Languages : by R. J. Hayes, В.А. 35. 6d. 


(Continued) on page, 945 
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4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 


ады THE SOCRATES $9 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., 


Secretary of Faculties in the University of Oxford, recent!y Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the University College of Southampton. 


VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


Price 1 / = Paper 


EACH 96 PAGES 
WITH QUESTIONS 
AND EXERCISES 


LONDON, W.1 


Price 1 / 3 Cloth 


93 


4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 


EACH 96 PAGES 
WITH QUESTIONS 
AND EXERCISES 


Book Book Book 
I. Addison: Selected Essays. VIII. Dryden’s Chaucer. XV. Selections from Byron. 
II. Milton: Paradise Lost, IX. Coleridge: Selected Poems 
Books 1, 2, and 3. "nd P S аса ХУІ. есте Lamb: Selected 
III. Ben Jonson: Epicoene, or 
The Silent Woman. X. Keats: Selected Poems. XVII. Christopher Marlowe : 
IV. Guy Miege: A Journey XI. Meere 3 Lyrical Edward the Second. 
to Russia in 1663. gini XVIII. Francis Beaumont: The 
V. се сав Century XII. ViaLyricas An Anthology. Knight of the Burning 
ers. Pestle. | 
: 27: XIII. Milton : Comus and other 
VI. De Quincey : Reminis- Poems. XIX. Alice Meynell: Selected 
cences of his Boyhood. Poems and Prose. 
VII. Goldsmith : She Stoops to XIV. Marlowe: Dr. Faustus, 
Conquer: and Retalia- Scenes from Tambur- XX. J. B. Priestley: Selected 
tion. laine, etc. Essays. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


'' This is a useful series, numbering among its attractions clear type and a low price.'—Journal of Education. 
It is difficult to speak sufficiently highly of these books. They аге well printed and very cheap. But it is the whole outlook and scheme of the Editor's 
work that is so admirable. . The questions are excellent.'’—School Guardian. 


" From the specimens we have viewed we believe a welcome awaits the series. There is a delightful freshness about the titles chosen.''—Scottish 
Baucational Journal. 


Two N ew Works 


LOUIE E. de RUSETTE 
ANIMAL SONGS (8639) 


A book of seven songs, song-games, or acting pieces, 
for young children, about animals and country life. 


1. The Farmyard Cock. 
2. The Family. 

3. The Bunny Rabbit. 
4. The Frog. 

5. The Snails. 

6. The Hedgehog. 

7. The Farmer. 


A general introduction indicates the value of the songs 
given, and full details showing how the songs may be 
acted and used are included. Price 2/6 net cash. 


PITCH GAMES (8638) 


The author believes that pitch differentiation is best 
awakened in young children by means of games. With 
songs there is occasional degeneration into mere repeti- 
tion, but not with games which are fresh and different 
each time they are played. The singing games are 
designed from that point of view and are graded accord- 
ing to difficulty. The purpose of each is explained. 
They pave the way spontaneously and delightfully to the 
teaching of music in general and Tonic Sol-fa in par- 
ticular, to which they form a natural and simple intro- 
duction. Price 3/6 net cash. 


Full Catalogue upon application. 
London: J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 24 Berners St., W.1 


U.S.A.: Curwen, Inc. Germantown, Philadelphia, 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: L. DupLEy STAMP, D:Sc., В.А. (London), 
A.K.C., A.M.I.P.T. 


| АМ INTERMEDIATE 
2 COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., Sir Ernest Cassel Reader- 
in Economic Geography in the University of London. 8vo. 


Part I. Commodities and World Trade. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. Od. net. 


THIS book has been written with the object of 
bridging the gulf between the orthodox school 
text-book and the advanced technical monograph. 
It deals with the essentials of economic geography 
on a world basis, but is intended primarily for 
use in the great English-speaking countries of the 
world. The University student should be in a 
position to devzlop a broad outlook, a critical 
faculty, and a capability of bringing his know- 
ledge up to date from sources outside the text- 
book. The numerous graphs, diagrams, and 
tables have therefore been drawn up from a 
limited but important series of source books, so 
| that the student has the opportunity of testing 
every statement and of incorporating the latest 
statistics and information as soon as the new 
. annual issue of the source books appear. Stu- 
dents of Economics, Political Science, Inter- 
national Trade, and other subjects will find that 
| the book does not require a previous knowledge 
of geography. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


The series of six Royal Institution Christmas lectures 
on ''Engines,"' which Dr. E, N. da C. Andrade gave, 
has been generally voted one of the most popular of 
recent years. Many people will, therefore, be interested 
to know that Dr. Andrade is now putting the material 
of the lectures into book form, for publication bv 
Messrs. G. Bell in the Spring. 

Prof. E. J. Dent has written a study of musical 
drama in England during the seventeenth century, 
which will be published by the Cambridge University 
Press this month under the title of ‘‘Foundations of 
English Opera.” Prof. Dent traces the development 
of English opera from its beginnings down to the death 
of Purcell, from the combined point of view of the 
librettist, the composer, and the producer. Іп con- 
nexion with the operatic performance in Cambridge 
this month of Dryden's ''King Arthur," the same 
Press will publish an edition of the opera with the 
alterations adopted by Purcell. Мг. D. D. Arundell, 
Fellow of St. John's College, has contributed an intro- 
duction. | 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons announce that thev 
will publish this month “Essays оп Education,” by 
H. E. Haig Brown. A long experience in educational 
life and an original, essentially human, outlook, are 
the rich fount of this collection of talks and essavs. 
The range is varied, from “Тһе Work of Loca 
Inspectors" and ‘‘Business Training” to ‘‘Fairv 
Stories” and “Тһеврі іп School," and every subject 
is touched with wit as well as wisdom. 

The University of London Press will issue this 
month an important book by Mr. jJ. Littlejohns, 
R.B.A., entitled “Аге in Schools." The book makes а 
comprehensive review of the whole problem of art 
teaching as an integral part of education, and sums up 
the author's long experience and intimate. knowledge 
of the subject. "Poetry in School'' is the title of 
another volume to be issued by the same Press, the 
author being Dr. J. H. Jagger. The author has 
had unusual opportunities of observing how poetry is 
treated in all types of schools, and in this new volume 
the principles of psychology are applied to classroom 
work. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce that 
they will publish this month “Ап Elizabethan Story- 
Book," Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure, 
selected and arranged, with an Introduction, by Peter 
Haworth, M.A., Senior Lecturer in English, University 
of Bristol. This selection of Painter's epoch-making 
stories 1s the first modern edition to bring together the 
original sources of important plavs by Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, John Webster, and 
other Elizabethans. The spelling is modernised to 
тесі the convenience of the general reader. Тһе same 
firm have in the Press “Science for Intermediate 
Schools," by David Moncur, M.A., B.Sc., and John 
Thorburn, B.Sc. This book meets the requirements 
of a modern three years’ course of intermediate 
science, It seeks not only to lay the foundation for 
further studv, but to enable the pupil to understand 
natural phenomena, and to give him an intelligent 
interest in scientific affairs in everyday life. This 
volume will be published complete and in two parts. 
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Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. 


COMMENTS. 
The 


views expressed in the editorial columns ате who.ty independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Head Mistresses amd Examinations. 

The Association of Head Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools issue a memorandum signed by 490 members 
of the Association and representing schools attended 
by some 140,000 pupils. The memorandum urges 
that the Secondary School Examinations Council should 
take steps to bring the First School Examinations 
into closer relation with the curriculum of secondary 
schools, and suggests a revision of the regulations to 
provide that a pass in Group I, together with a pass 
in two out of the three remaining Groups II, ІП, and 
IV shall constitute a pass in the Examination. It is 
further proposed that in all First School Examinations 
Group IV shall include music, art, needlework, car- 
pentry, and metalwork. In support of these sugges- 
tions the Association quotes the Report of the Second- 
ary School Examinations Council to the effect that 
"the main purpose of the First Examination is to 
supply an adequate test of the work of the average 
candidate from the average school at about the age 
of sixteen." We understand that the views of the Head 
Mistresses are supported by the Assistant Mistresses 
and by a majority of the Association of Head Masters, 
the position of the other two secondary school asso- 
ciations being undefined or hostile. То those who 
know the history of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council the attitude of the Head Mistresses will cause 
no surprise. 


Assessment or Entrance Test. 


It is well known that the Council was formed for the 
purpose of ridding us of the burdensome variety of 
entrance tests required by Universities and professional 
bodies. This variety was due not so much to diversity 
of subjects to be taken as to diversity of requirements 
in the subjects themselves. Thus, for one examination 
а syllabus in Latin might be prescribed and for another 
a course no more dificult but different. It was hoped 
that a First School Examination might be established 
which would serve, in the first place, as an assess- 
ment of the pupil's work up to the age of sixtcen 
or thereabouts, and, in the second place, as giving a 
range of subjects from which the various universities 
and professional bodies might draw up their own con- 
ditions of entrance without causing undue disturbance 
of the work of the schools. In its operation the 
machinery for the First Schools Examination has un- 
fortunately tended to emphasise undulv the entrance 
test at the expense of the assessment. Handwork and 
other practical subjects are not recognised by univer- 
Sities as matriculation subjects, and thev have there- 
fore found little place in the serious work of schools. 


The New Secondary Schools. 

Sir Michael Sadler has lately reminded us that 
secondary education is becoming more and more ac- 
cessible and that the examination test of attainment 
should be reconsidered. So long as the secondary 
schools dealt mainly with pupils who would proceed to 
universities or enter professions, the school examina- 
tions might reasonably be arranged on the lines of 
entrance tests.  To-day conditions are different, and 
secondary education. must be considered as including 
activities which are adapted to non-literary pupils. 
This is not to say that we are to institute a system 
of "soft options," although it might be held that 

"soft options" intelligently and eagerly studied are 
more beneficial than a rigid. prescription which is ac- 
cepted reluctantly or evaded altogether. At present a 
boy who is barely successful in English, history, 
geography, French, and chemistry gains a certificate. 
But another, who passes with credit or distinction in 
English, history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and drawing is refused a certificate because 
he has not passed in Group H (foreign languages). 
A girl of high artistic ability gains distinction in art 
and passes in English, history, geography, апа 
French, but obtains no certificate because she has 
no aptitude for mathematics. These actual results of 
the present svstem serve to demonstrate the absurdity 
of treating the present First School Examination as 
a just measure of a child's education. 


The Remedy. 


The remedy would seem to be that we should return 
to the idea of the First Examination as a test of the 
work of an average pupil at about the age of sixteen. 
Our purpose should be to assess the educational 
standing of such pupils with just regard to their 
individual aptitudes, Thus the улп] who is gifted in 
music should have credit in the assessment for her 
proficiency in that subject and should be allowed to 


pass if she is seen to have done reasonably good 
work in the remaining subjects of the curriculum. 
She should not be required to айаш any high 
standard in a subject іп which she тау have a 


positive disability, even though the subject in question 
is one of those traditionally regarded as an essential 
component of a good general education. This is not 
to sav that she should be allowed to enter upon life 
without any knowledge of mathematics, but merely 
that she should not be required to pass an examina- 
tion in mathematics conducted bv specialists in the 
subject on a svllabus devised bv specialists. Few of 
us in adult life could pass such an examination or 
would consent to submit to it. 
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Eleven Plus. 

It is evident that Lord Eustace Percy and his ad- 
visers mean to do all in their power to bring about 
a form of post-primary education in the existing 
elementary schools. Arrangements are to be made 
for providing special instruction in practical subjects 
and for introducing more independent work. All this 
calls for modifications in the planning of schools and 
for some redistribution of staffing. By these means it 
is hoped to bring about a form of ‘‘secondary education 
for all’? without waiting for the universal establishment 
of central schools or even for an all-round raising of 
the school age. The development is to be welcomed 
as an instalment of the more comprehensive scheme, 


but even in this limited form secondary school methods 


cannot be used in elementary schools unless proper 
arrangements are made for staffing and for the supply 
of books and equipment. It is difficult to see how 
the ordinary small rural school can rise to the level of 
the Board's desire. In Scotland it has been found 
possible to establish ‘‘advanced divisions" even in 
small country schools under head masters who are 
university graduates. With us the conditions and 
historical background are different. The development 
of eleven plus education will come about only when 
it is found possible to remove the present disabilities 
which teachers in rural schools have to endure, not 
least being the primitive buildings and even more 
primitive social surroundings. 


Abertillery. 


The position at Abertillery has been modified favour- 
ably to the extent that the notices of dismissal sent 
out to the class teachers have been suspended until the 
new District Council is elected. Meanwhile it is being 
urged that the Abertillery Education Authority should 
be absorbed by the Monmouthshire County Council, 
an expedient which has much to recommend it although 
it affronts that fervid parish patriotism which is so 
prevalent in this country. It can hardly be doubted 
that impending developments in education will call 
for larger administrative units. The change should 
promote economy and efficiency, provided always that 
the individuality of the schools is maintained and not 
submerged beneath county red tape. Ап attempt to 
obtain an injunction preventing the three members 
appointed as a Finance Committee from dismissing 
teachers was unsuccessful in the courts, the judge 
holding that the Local Authority had handed over its 
| powers to the “Вір Three." Since then the main Com- 
mittee has suspended the notices, presumably in re- 
sumption of its powers. There have been attempts to 
рШогу the teachers as an unfeeling body who ought 
to show greater sympathy to their fellow townsfolk. 
This is absurd, for it is well known that the teachers 
in the distressed areas are providing food and clothing 
for many of their pupils. What they were asked to do 
was to hand over ro per cent. of their salaries, of 
which four-fifths come from national funds, to relieve 
local finance. In doing this they were to expose all 
other teachers to a similar demand. 
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Select Public Schools. 


Lord Eustace Percy recently suggested that the 
elementary-school teachers should build and endow a 
public school for their own children. It is to be 
hoped that nothing of the kind will be attempted. 
Already we have a number of select schools, and 
none of them is in the first rank. There are schools 
for the children of clergymen, for, those of ministers 
of particular denominations, for those of soldiers, and 
for those of members of other professions. All suffer 
to a greater or less extent from the similarity of the 
previous environment of the pupils and from the com- 
paratively restricted aims of the governing bodies. 
The same drawback attends many of our orphanages 
as educational institutions. Residential training col- 
leges for teachers and other seminaries tend to suffer 
from the fact that all their students are destined for 
the same calling, and efforts are being made to bring 
training colleges into the general stream of higher 
education. Similarly, the children of teachers should 
enter the ordinary public schools and mingle with 
pupils from different surroundings. Instead of endow- 
ing an exclusive public school for their own offspring, 
the teachers would be better advised to establish a 
system of scholarships or bursaries to aid sons and 
daughters of teachers to proceed to places of higher 
education in circumstances which would enable them 
to gain full benefit without suffering the crippling effect 
of penury through inability to join fully in the life of 
the place. 


American Secondary Schools. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, addressed the members 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at a recent convention in Boston, 
and told them that American secondary schools are 
lagging behind and wasting time, that they are from 
one to two years behind secondary schools in Europe, 
and are not preparing pupils adequately for university 
studies. He said that colleges are now compelled to 
devote one year at least to instruction which ought 
to have been received at school. “АП true education 
is a sifting process,’’ he said. “Нахе we not neglected 
this side of the problem in our effort to push all 
children through the whole educational mill?’’ It will be 
noted that President Lowell is considering a problem 
with which we are confronted in England. Secondary 
education for all will be a profitless undertaking - if 
we do not provide opportunity according to individual 
capacity. The sifting process is essential if we are 
to avoid on the one hand a waste of effort on unsuit- 
able material and on the other a waste of good material. 
If all children are to have secondary education the range 
of subjects must be extended, but this does not mean 
that it. must be extended for individuals. The aim 
should be to develop an accurate and thorough habit 
of mind, and this will be most readily accomplished 
if the pupil studies intensively in a limited field which 
is chosen according to his aptitudes, while becoming 
reasonably conversant with the subjects which are 
recognised as forming a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of a citizen in a modern community. 
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A DAY IN NEW EREWHON. 
(With Apologies to Samuel Butler.) 


By ERNEST E. WHITE. 


| had no idea as to how I came to be there, but 
Mr. Nowrb seemed accustomed to my presence in 
his house, and I did not feel strange among the un- 
usual surroundings. I felt as much at home as though 
| had been for months a member of the Nowrb house- 


hold. Yet I felt the overhanging cloud of senior 
compositions to be marked, and at the back of my 
mind was a picture of the dirty smudged book of the 
hopelessly incapable Albert Smith. 

However, I ate a good breakfast, for I was dimly 
aware that I should not see Albert Smith that day. 
At the conclusion of the meal, Roda turned to me and 
said: “If you accompanied father to-day, you would 
fnd much to interest you; it is placing-out day.” 

I did not know what placing-out day was, but, 
because Roda had suggested it, I announced that I 
should be delighted to accompany Mr. Nowrb in order 
that I might pronounce my opinions on placing-out 
dav to Roda that evening. 

Feeling rather pleased with myself at the polite 
way in which I had accepted the proposed trip, and 
at the prospect of a pleasant evening later, I followed 
Mr. Nowrb into the street. 

I knew, how I cannot say, that Mr. Nowrb was a 
schoolmaster, and I was, consequently, somewhat sur- 
prised at the deference accorded him by passers-by. 
One man walked a short way with us and said how 
grathed he was that his son Trebor had evinced a 
keen appreciation of Staek’s poem to Autumn, and 
that, seeing Trebor was only twelve, Mr. Nowrb’s in- 
fluence must be the cause. He hoped that Trebor 
would become a great poet and sing his gratitude 
to Mr. Nowrb in undying verse. 

When the man had gone his own way, Mr. Nowrb 
pointed to some scattered buildings on the green slopes 
outside the town. Those, he said, were the school 
buildings. Тһе large building in the centre was the 
hall of refreshment, which I should see full of the 
boys at midday. To the left, amid a grove of trees 
encircling a pool into which a small stream tumbled 
in a miniature waterfall, was а beautiful building. 
That, I was informed, was Mr. Nowrb's school. 
Another school was to be placed at the other side of 
the grove, because, seeing that every boy in all the 
schools had to attend with Mr. Nowrb, he often had 
difficulty in getting rid of some boys in order to make 
room for others when they wanted to come in. 

* I was puzzled by the reference to boys of other 
schools attending Mr. Nowrb's, but he soon solved 
mv difficulties. It appeared that each building was 
the home of one particular branch of learning; Mr. 
Nowrb's, for instance, was the school of literature. 
Under certain conditions, the bovs attended whichever 
school, at a given time, attracted them. Every bov 
had to give so much of his time to the schools of 
religion, calculation, speech, writing, and literature, 
and, bv virtue of a kind of tradition, every bov 
attended fairl- frequently the school of historv. But 
bevond this he was free to attend which school or 


schools he preferred; there were various craft schools, 
а scicnce scnool, a painting school, and several others. 

Гпеге was no head master in our sense of the 
term, tor the training of the teachers was so thorough 
that each school was conducted by its teachers, there 
being two masters of equal standing to each building. 
However, the oldest master and the younger together 
were a source of reference for those pupils who needed 
guidance in such matters as choice of subjects. Every 
master after leaving his college served two years of 
probation, during which period he spent much of 
his time joining and superintending the games played 
on the greensward surrounding the buildings; or, in 
wet weather, in the games hall and covered play- 
ground. By this means he renewed his acquaintance 
with the spirit of boys. During his two years of 
probation the young teacher also visited such schools 
as he chose and watched the work performed there, 
occasionally, at the request of a master, taking part 
in lecturing or teaching the pupils. 

Not more than thirty boys were allowed at a time 
in any building except the games hall and the refresh- 
ment hall. When numbers demanded, additional 
schools in the various subjects were built. 

The schools I had come to see were attended ex- 
clusively by boys between the ''ability" ages, to use 
their term, of eleven and eighteen. Mr. Nowrb told 
me that the girls of the same age used a similar 
system of schools beyond the grove in which his 
school was placed. We could not see them from the 
town on account of the trees, but he told me that 
they were easily seen from his building. There was 
nothing, he said, between the two systems of schools 
except the few trees we could see, and there was no 
rule to prevent the boys joining the girls in their 
play or in walks оп the green slopes, but as a 
general rule the two sexes kept apart. 

Upon my asking for information with regard to 
younger children, I was told that before coming to 
these schools the two sexes had attended together 
a group of schools which were situated beyond the 
girls’ buildings. 

All children, rich and poor, were compelled to begin 
attendance at these schools at the age of seven. 
Here, also, the instruction was given in different 
buildings, but the child was given less choice in the 
curriculum. А visit to the schools, Mr. Nowrb said, 
was well worth while, and I determined that I would 
inspect them in the near future. 

Mr. Nowrb seemed surprised and not a little in- 
dignant when I ventured to suggest that the entrance 
age of seven was rather high. ‘‘Not at all," he 
replied, ‘‘for all the mothers of Erewhon instruct their 
children in the rudiments of lettering and figuring. 
Training for this is part of the course of every girl 
when she is placed out. For the few exceptional cases 
there is the nursery school, which you must have seen 
in Central Park. But there are so few children there 
now that some murmurings have been heard, origin- 
ating, I fear, in that Liam-paper, about the cost of 
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its upkeep. Suggestions have been made that some 
young mothers would be glad to bring up the child- 
ren with their own. But here we аге!” 

The interior of the building in the grove charmed 
me even more than its exterior. Its roof was lofty, 
whilst the walls were panelled in oak and hung with 
tapestries. Each boy had his own table and chair, 
and round the walls were solid, comfortable looking 
oaken benches. Various tablets containing a date and 
a boy's name informed me that most of the furniture 
and all the decorations had been made in the craft 
schools. | 

The boys, who were busily engaged in a discussion, 
became quiet when we entered. They showed no sur- 
prise at my presence, but, as for me, I could hardly 
contain my astonishment at the calm way in which 
they received Mr. Nowrb's announcement, ‘‘As it is 
placing-out day, boys, you will be without masters 
this morning, but I fully expect that we shall be here 
this afternoon.” They sat at their tables as if 
aothing unusual was happening, and 1... I seemed 
to remember my own schooldays with some regret. 

Mr. Nowrb then led me to the games hall, where 
were a group of older looking boys, three of whom 
came to Mr. Nowrb, and, turning to me, he said, 
“We can go at once." With the three boys we 
began to go back towards the town. : 

On the way my companion discussed the placing- 
out with me. Each year, on a given day, all the 
masters sit in council over the work and character 
of every boy who has attained, or will attain within 
a certain time, the age of sixteen years. A list of 
three occupations in the order of suitability is made 
for each such bov. This list is submitted to the 
parent, who, with the bov, is allowed to choose one, 
which is generally the first of the three. By statute, 
an Erewhonian is allowed the right of appeal to the 
Council if he thinks all three unsuitable, but there has 
never yet been such an appeal. 

The boy is then placed with an expert in the oc- 
cupation he has chosen. The expert is paid by the 
State to train the boy, and the boy is also paid, 
partly by the State and partly in return for the work 
he does. He is now self-supporting, but he has not 
yet done with school, for on two days in every week 
until he is eighteen he must attend school. After 
the age of eighteen he works full time with his 
master, unless he desires to go to school for one dav 
a week for a further two vears. He must stay with 
that master, or with another of the same craft, until 
he is twentv-five, when, if he is proficient, a council 
of craftsmen grant him a certificate which accords 
his the right of working alone and receiving, in turn, 
pupils from the schools. If he lacks proficiency the 
Craftsmen's Council studies his case, and in some cir- 
cumstances he is allowed further time, but it mav 
be decided that he is fitted only for the cleaning of 
roads and such tasks. Even then he is well paid, 
partly to compensate for his dull and unpleasant. toil. 
To avoid purposeful failure, the expert is blamed 
for his punil’s lack of success, because, after six 
months with any bov who shows inaptitude for his 
task, he can appeal to the School Council and the 
Craft Council. 
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A somewhat different procedure is followed in the 
case of those who must follow more scholarly pur- 
suits. They go to the various colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Erewhon, but while there must spend one 
hour of every day in the College of Manual Work, 
where they do such manual work as attracts them, 
either by its intrinsic beauty or by its relation to their 
profession. 

The boys whom Mr. Nowrb was to conduct were 
going one to a cabinet maker, one to a printer, and 
one to a farmer on the other side of the town. It 
was Mr. Nowrb's duty to inspect the provisions made 
for the boys’ reception and training. If he was dis- 
satisfied he could appeal to the Craft Council, or, if 
he needed help in his inspection, the Craft Council 
would send another craftsman to accompany him. 

The cabinet maker was a voung man with a twinkle 
in his eyes who attempted to frighten the boy by 
the assumption of a stern air which struggled in 
vain against a laugh of welcome. He seemed very 
pleased to receive the boy, and I felt that Mr. Nowrb 
was right when, on the wav to the printer's, he said 
that he had no hesitation about leaving the boy and 
that a detailed inspection was almost unnecessary. 


The printer happened to be fairly young, too, and 
Mr. Nowrb could remember having placed him out 
some fourteen or fifteen years earlier. They talked 
much of old times, and the printer said that he would 
take full advantage of his newly obtained privilege. 
It was then I learnt that a craftsman who 16 training 
a boy still attending school may, on the days the 
boy is at school, visit him there and see his work 
and discuss it with the teacher concerned. So may 
а teacher visit the workshops of any boy who attends 
his school regularly on his schooldays. 


The farmer was an older man, and, in talk with 
ту companion, made some criticisms which seemed 
to me to be deserving of thought. His work, in com- 
mon with some others, was such that it did not 
readily allow of a workman's absence every week. 
There were times, he said, when it was necessary to 
use every available workman. Such, for instance, 
was harvest time. He suggested. that it would be 
more fitting 1f the. boys spent seven months of the 
vear, spread over various times, with him, two and 
a-half months at school, and two and a-half holidavs. 
Mr. Nowrb's reply was svmpathetic, and he promised 
to bring the matter before the Schools Council, telling 
the farmer to do the same at the Craft Council. 

On the way back to the school I asked my com- 
panion to let me see the religious side of the school 
life, and I was introduced to a Mr. Denrever, who 
spent the whole afternoon conducting me round his 
building and describing his work. But that is too long 
a storv for the present. 

Later that evening, when I went into the drawing- 
room, I advanced towards Roda to make mv claim 
upon her attention. I sank on the sofa beside her 
and for a few moments we gazed into the fire. The 
fall of a burning coal into the fender disturbed me. 
and I turned ту head. There, on the table beside 
me, were the senior composition books all unmarked, 
and the clock on the-mantcelpiece showed nine. 
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SHOULD THE DULL 


By L. 


A daring thinker once propounded a theory that 
where a child genius was found side by side with 
other scholars in the classroom, the world would be 
best served by nurturing that child’s talents to the 
exclusion of the remainder of the class. This because 
the matured genius would repay the community at 
large (including, of course, his former class-mates) 
a hundredfold for the care exercised over him in his 
early years. | 

The argument is striking but fallacious. Мо pro- 
vision is made for the future citizenship of the ninety 
and nine other children, who might, presumably, plunge 
into downward paths and produce negative evils 
sufficiently strong to overwhelm all the positive good 
that the one genius may bring. 

One is tempted to assert that the opposite theory 
is nearer the truth. No educationist can afford to 
pass over the claims of the bulk of any class, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the dullard can be 
safely shelved. I include the hopelessly dull. 

The toil demanded in teaching the dull scholar is 
well known, but he cannot be ignored. Unfortunately, 
there has been no settled policy in attacking the 
problem. This is strange, since dull scholars are 
present in every class, grade, and country. 

There are thre distinct types of dull scholars. The 
frst is not really dull but possesses a roving, restless 
mind. Robert Clive provides an excellent example of 
this type, which often gains knowledge by unorthodox 
channels, in and out of school. Secondly there is 
the type of scholar with small brain capacity and 
consequently low mentality. This kind of dullness 
occurs in every class, and hampers progress. More- 
over, it will always show a complete inability to 
master arithmetical ‘‘tables’’ and simple spelling. 
А decade of teaching of the highest order can move 
such brain only by mere inches. 

Last of all we have the mentally deficient type, 
whose proper place ts in the special schools set apart 
and provided with suitable equipment for the purpose. 
Modern educational methods have given the third type 
special attention and have produced highly satisfactory 
results, but the ‘‘restless, roving’’ and the ‘‘low 
mentality’’ types are still present, and will remain in 
every school. In consequence the problem of their 
education is one for the ingenuity of the individual 
teacher. 

Remember that they cannot, in justice, be shelved. 
The Spartan rule of eliminating the weaklings may 
have been efficacious and simple, but it was certainly 
barbarous. Once born, our modern dull children have 
a claim on the community. The science of eugenics 
can give us excellent laws under which future genera- 
tions may be better physically, mentally, and morally 
than those of the present and past. But it will never 
be possible to prevent the regular appearance of the 
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backward child whatever the progress in science and 
social enlightenment. | 

There is по one precept for dealing with the boy with 
a roving and apparently inattentive mind. Не has to 
be interested, humoured, or kept down to his lesson 
as the occasion demands. It is as well to remember 
that, although a severe trial to a teacher’s patience, 
he is, if true to type, learning all the time and never 
standing still The case of a really dull scholar is 
totally different. If he be ‘‘kept down’’ for more than 
one year in the same standard he will probably remain 
hopelessly low in the examinations at the end of the 
second year. Moreover, repeated setbacks dishearten 
and degrade him. The continual battle of his dull wits 
against the superior intelligence of the class is hope- 
less to himself, drudgery to his teacher, and a waste 
of valuable time to the whole class. 

A better way, if at all possible, is to segregate the 
dull and backward scholars by placing them in classes 
apart from the more advanced children. Thus a school 
of three hundred scholars might have a Standard Па 
and Standard IIb for the lower standards and Va and 
Vb for the upper school. The ‘‘b’’ classes could ac- 
commodate all the children who had shown signs of 
inability to progress at the normal rate expected in 
the school. 

It is better to adopt a special designation for these 
classes rather than to label them openly as ‘‘backward’’ 
or, worst of all, ‘‘dunce’’ classes. Children are dull 
very often from no fault of their own, and therefore 
merit no such humiliating titles. 

Curriculum here needs especial care, only very ele- 
mentary work being attempted and in as varied and 
attractive a form as possible. There is endless scope 
in this direction to a keen teacher. His work will be 
hard and painstaking, but it need not be wholly 
drudgery if he is sufficiently alive to seize the endless 
opportunities for child study which will certainly pre- 
sent themselves. 

The general method (which is obviously not a method 
at all) of allowing slow children to continue to drag out a 
weary existence at the tail of an average class through- 
out their whole school career is wellnigh unpardonable. 
Only last week a very conscientious teacher was heard 
to say, “Гуе had Tom Ingham іп my class for nearly 
three years now. I can't say he has made any real 
progress at all.” 

There are thousands of Tom Inghams in the British 
Isles alone. Since they have the right to claim the 
best that the State can give them, surely we are bound 
to devise schemes to help their need. Backward child- 
ren must not be ignored. They should not be even 
half taught. It is strange that while we give every 
consideration in our schemes to the ‘“‘scholarship”’ type 
at one end and the ''mentally deficient" at the other, 
the ordinary dull child who lies between these two 
extremes has been almost entirely forgotten. 

If we can't place him intellectually on the same 
footing as his fellows, at least we should ensure, as 
far as possible, that he does not grow up to become 
a useless drag upon society. 
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I. 
It was the evening of an awesome day. 
The sun sank early into blood-red wrath ; 
Darkness came ravening ; tempests arose, 
Hungrily howling, and the path 
Of every traveller beset like birds of prey: 
Great rocks were shattered as with giants’ blows; 
Earth shook ; from cloud-banks streamed the 
rain: 
No concord was there in the world but pain. 


HI. . 
Dismissed from duty, straight the soldier went, 
Buffeting his way, his spoil beneath his arm, 
To visit one that in an alien land 
Round his rough heart had twined a charm. 
As to his goal he strode, indifferent 
That murmuring, frightened crowds his passage 
scanned, 
His thoughts, as all that day, were turned 
To one sick child whose friendship he had 
earned. 


ПІ. 
Anxtous he was, yet unfamiliar peace 
Walked strangely with him through the streets 
of storm: 
He clutched its comfort as his steps drew nigh. 
The mother breathed, “ Welcome thy form ! 
“Не hath been crying for thee, hath no ease 
“Without thee, and even now is like to die!” 
With twofold pang his heart gave heed, 
Sweet to be needed, bitter such the need. 


IV. 
The child's face flushed to feel his playmate 
there 
Touching his hand with awkward tenderness. 
“АЛ, me," the mother sighed, " but he is cold!” 
“The gods, then, this day's labour bless," 
The soldier стей; “ that ill I can repair!” 
He grasped his bundle and a coat unrolled. 
“See what I have for thee!” he smiled, 
And wrapped it gently round the dying child. 
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The storm had ended: as the soldier came 
It ceased as 1f his hand had closed the door 
On all but love. Within a silent room 
They watched a sleeping child : no more 
T heir eyes were wan upon a wasted frame ; 
They saw in wonder all his childhood bloom. 
“The coat has snatched him from the dead! 
“See how he sleeps ! " the mother, marvelling, 
said. 


VI. 
" His lips are pressed against it, and his hands 
“Clutch at its folds as he had found a friend 
“ То gather to his very heart: 1t seems 
“ Almost as though his ears attend 
“ Upon an unseen healer who commands 
“The fever halt and turn to tranquil dreams! 
“ Dost thou not also mark the change? 
“Whence hast thou brought this coat? "Ті 
passing strange ! | 


VI. 


“Ву lucky cast I won it: I have been," 

The soldier answered, “on that stark hillside, 

“ Holding the rabble, keeping watch all day 
“ Upon three felons crucified. 

“This was the coat of one, a Nazarene ; 

“ЗА righteous man, I heard the captain say: 
“T know not that; I took no note— 

“ But may the gods receive him for his coat ! " 
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THE TEACHING OF ASTRONOMY: A FEW HINTS. 
By J. A. LLovp, F.R.A.S. 


Public interest in astronomy received a great im- 
petus from the total eclipse of the sun last year. As 
a result, the rudiments of the science are now taught 
in many schools, although the educational value of 
astronomy is not yet recognised by the Board of 


Education. 

Children, especially boys, are keen on this subject, 
and if the class teaching is supplemented by real star- 
gazing with a small telescope, their enthusiasm is 
heightened. The writer knows of one or two schools 
where the boys undertake regular observational work 
under the guidance of a master, and their observations 
have not infrequently proved of great scientific value. 

This being so, a few hints on ways and means of 
teaching, based on experience, may be useful to 
teachers who wish to take up the subject. 
the teacher is really keen, then he had better leave 
astronomy alone, otherwise progress will be slow and 
the results will hardly justify the labour. 

The basis of the science of astronomy is a knowledge 
of the stars and an easy familiarity with the appearance 
of the starry heavens. "This may sound rather trite, 
but it is astonishing how many professional astronomers 
go through life with little or no acquaintance with the 
stars. They are arm-chair astronomers, and, though 
they may be profound, they never acquire that broad 
outlook and a real understanding of the scheme of 
the universe which only the continued contemplation 
of the stars themselves can give. 

The stars are, for convenience, divided into groups, 
or constellations, and there are many ways in which 
the student can be taught to know them. The best 
method is by means of a star globe, and small globes 
suitable for school use are listed by all scholastic 
apparatus makers. The advantage of the globe ts that 
it can be set to show the position of any given star 
with respect to the meridian and horizon at any given 
time. Failing a globe, then a wall planisphere may be 
employed for this purpose, and these are even cheaper 
than the globes. 

In the absence of either globe or planisphere, then 
the teacher may make use of the monthly star charts 
printed in The Times and other journals. The writer 
has found it helpful to make a set of such maps in 
the form of lantern slides and employ the lantern for 
teaching. Of course, as soon as.a working knowledge 
of the map is obtained in class the children should be 
taken out on a starlight night and the constellations 
shown on the face of the sky. For this purpose the 
writer again found it worth while to make enlarged 
copies of the star charts by pricking out the stars in 
Stout cardboard. These are arranged to fit in the lid 
of a convenient box, and illuminiated from behind. 
This forms an ideal arrangement for outdoor teaching. 

When a knowledge of the principal star-groups 
has been acquired in this wav, which will take about 
a year, taking one map every month, then the indi- 
vidual stars of each constellation may be learnt. This 
is not such a formidable task as would appear, since 
the number of naked-eye stars visible in these lati- 
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tudes does not exceed about 3,000. The brigut stars 
are designated by Greek letters, the tamter ones оу 
numLers.  leaching proceeds on the same lines as 
before, a star atlas being used to get the position of 
each star. One of the best is Norton's, published by 
Gall and Inglis. The lantern slide method is used as 
before, and also the light-box out of doors, one or two 
constellations being taken on each evening. ‘lo point 
out the stars on the sky, a useful gadget is a small 
electric spot-light held in the hand. By this means 
a rod of light is apparently projected so as to touch 
the very stars, the illusion being most remarkable. 

While this work of learning the stars is in progress, 
the elements of astronomical theory should not be 
neglected. A good elementary text-book should be 
studied, or the teacher should dictate notes which the 
class will take down and study at home. There are 
not many simple class-books on astronomy suitable for 
young scholars, but there is at least one excellent 
one known to the writer, and that is Tancock's 
"Elements of Descriptive Astronomy’? (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford). This is by a writer who knows his 
job and is used to teaching—a rare and valuable 
combination. 

The problem of showing the wonders of the heavens 
to the young student is not quite so simple. Not every 
school possesses an astronomical telescope, though 
small telescopes of the ''educational' type are not 
very expensive. If a telescope is available, then the 
interest of the astronomy lesson will be greatly en- 
hanced by letting the children view selected. double 
stars, nebulae, star clusters, &c., not to mention the 
sun, moon, and planets. For this purpose the writer 
recommends an achromatic telescope of not less than 
3 in. aperture, and mounted, if possible, on a strong 
equatorial stand. Preferably the mounting should be 
provided with divided circles both in ‘‘right ascension” 
and ''declination," as this will greatly facilitate “ріск- 
ing ар” any desired celestial object. Such a telescope 
has great possibilities, not only in the purely recreative 
work of examining celestial objects, but for serious 
research. 

After a certain familiarity has been gained with the 
various show-places of the heavens, and the use of 
the telescope, the teacher should encourage the class 
to take up regular observation. The best way is 
for the school to become affiliated to the British As- 
tronomical Association, and work under the guidance of 
this excellent organisation. There are observing sec- 
tions devoted to various branches of research, and 
each under a competent Director, who is at all times 
ready to help members in every possible wav. 

As to the kind of work undertaken, this will natur- 
allv depend on the taste and aptitude of the teacher. 
Fruitful lines that may be mentioned are the studv 
of variable stars, occultations of stars by the moon, the 
search for new comets, the study of shooting stars, the 
Zodiacal Light, and the Aurora Rorealis. The study 
of changes on the surfaces of the planets, and work of 
a similar character, needs large telescopes far beyond 
the resources of the average school. 
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ORDEAL BY VIVA. 


Bv HENRY BIRKHEAD. 


' The other fair examinees, 


Like starlings clustered in the trees, 
Chattered outside the awful door 

Of questions slaughtered by the score, 
Of the invigilator's looks, 

Of how Marie had filled two books 
Expatiating on the dress 

Worn at her bridal by Queen Bess; 
How Cis, a mine of general knowledge, 


Learnt, at a price, from Crambo's College, 


To use some mugged-up notes on Nero, 
Had picked him for her “favourite hero."' 
For every fresh examination 

Adds topics new to conversation. 


But Rosalind swept through the crowd, 
Her nose still inky but unbowed; 

Her nimble steps, her agile mind 

Left the exam. room far behind. 

She passed with light and hasty feet 
Towards the shops of Oxford Street, 
Her thoughts on milliners and drapers, 
No more on mundane things like papers; 
For in her judgment calm and cool 
(And Rosalind was not a fool) 

A girl might answer endless series 

Ot futile disconnected queries, 

Whom anv self-respecting Board 
Would fail at sight with one accord; 

It mattered not how much you knew, 
The main thing was the Interview. 

So, mindful of the day to come, 

She'd set aside a certain sum, 


With which (and brains) she might contrive a 


Resplendent toilet for the Viva. 

All men, she reasoned, more or less, 

Are children in affairs of dress, 

And mighty minds and iron wills 

Yield before furbelows and frills, 

And skirts that swish and hats that shout; 
*Twere therefore best to go “аП out’’; 
For, be as daring as she might, 

Fair Rosalind was not a fright. 


The day arrived, and Linda came, 
Equipped to bring down heavy game: 
Sailing into that dingy room, 

She certainly dispelled the gloom, 
And as she sailed, the story goes, 

She dabbed more powder on her nose. 
The questioning fell rather flat, 

For all were dazzled by her hat, 

And one inquirer, staid and stately, 
Asked her “Done any theatres lately?” 
In fact to Linda sitting there 


They seemed just killing time—they were !— 


For presently there came a bunch 
Of women-folk, delaved at lunch; 
Apologetic, in they poured, 

The lady members of the Board, 


She had forgotten them, the frumps ! 
Her sickened heart gave awful thumps 
As with one devastating frown 

They sized her up and turned her down: 
She heard a voice, as of a Sphinx, 

Say, as she left, “Тһе flighty minx !” 


Months later, much less light of heart, 
She took again the written part, 

And, by her wits pulled safely through, 
Once more came up for interview. 

But, through her late experience wise, 
She now assumed a suppliant guise, 
Determined this time to impress 

By brain-power flus contempt of dress. 
Her gown was draggled, where it ended, 
And (not invisibly) was mended; 

Her hat was like the moon's eclipse, 
Her gloves were out at finger-tips. 

The women on the Board that day 

Had all but one been called away; 

The one that stayed (Oh, Fate's a rogue !) 
Looked like a picture out of Vogue, 
Drest in astute but simple lines 

Up to, if not beyond, the nines. 

Poor Linda gazed and sat abashed, 
With wilting face and spirits dashed. 
They questioned her—she could not speak— 
They gave her time—it seemed a week— 
She sat there scarcely drawing breath, 
Dumb as an oyster ere its death. 

They led her gently from the room, 
Collapsed, but conscious of her doom. 


The third time, there is luck in three, 
Behold our fair examinee 

A customer upon the books 

Of the exclusive Maison Snouques, 
And owing something quite alarming 


To Freiherr Schwartz, called Madame Charming, 


Between them she achieved the feat 

Of looking richly-drest but neat 

In something elegantly made 

Of duvetyn and silver braid; 

She planned it slowly, stage by stage 

(For details see the ladies’ page), 

Adding, subtracting, no one knows 

The time and thought she spent on clothes! 
But, concentrating on her quest, 

She failed to pass the written test. 


On moral grounds I’d much prefer 
To finish up my story there, 

But Truth will out, and anyhow 
Life’s seldom cut off by the plough, 
For Lind., her savoir faire restored, 
Married the Chairman of the Board, 
And soon, if Gossip’s tale be true, 
Will be co-opted on it too. 

Her friends—if any—with one voice 
Call it ап admirable choice: 
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THE NAUGHTY CHILD. 


By Sape В. Harris. 
In the following ЕТЕУ will be found practical hints оп the treatment of troublesome children. 


Every child is born with potential good in him. As 
his instincts develop, he may seem to do the wrong 
things instead of the right and be in a state of con- 
tinual ‘‘naughtiness.’’ It is very necessary for the 
mother and teacher to remember that ''the naughty 
child is unfinished rather than wicked," and that the 
unseen good qualities must be developed and the so- 
called ‘‘naughtiness’’ turned into right channels. 

The child may be naughty for one of several 
reasons :— 

1. His health may be poor and so induce a 
fretfulness and irritability which he cannot control. 
With this physical disability removed, the bad 
temper will also disappear. 

2. His mental powers may be below normal, 
thus reducing his power of self-control. 

3. He may be a very active child and be in- 
sufhciently employed. Не will then become a 
lving example of the old adage that ''Satan finds 
some mischief still for idie hands to do.” 

4. He may be a neurotic child who tries always 
to be in the public eye. He must be noticed, and 
if he cannot obtain praise for good actions he will 
set out to get blame for bad ones. 

5. He may be a child who is motor-minded, and 
the naughtiness may be suggested by the mother's 
saying “Don't do that.” 

6. He may be a child who is unintentionally 
naughty, who has transgressed with an entirely 
right motive. It is always necessary to look for 
the motive behind the action. 

Now how is the naughtiness to be curbed and the 
activity turned to good account? 

First of all the irritable child of poor health needs 
à quiet atmosphere with quiet occupation. A little 
child loves bricks, an older one loves chalks, paints 
and painting books, jig-saw puzzles, a meccano—in 
fact any occupation which gives scope for his creative 
instinct. 

A delicate boy of nine was most irritable in school. 
His temper was roused at nothing, and he would shout 
at the children if they accidentally touched his chair 
in passing. Directly he was thoroughly interested in 
à quiet occupation he irritability became less. He 
could occupy himself for an hour at Indian basketry 
as soon as he had learnt how to work in a design. 

Drawing books and crayons appealed to him also. 
The teacher, therefore, found it wise, on his most 
irritable days, to make little of the three R's and much 
of handwork. 

In the case of a child with mental powers below 
normal, whose self-control is weak, naughtiness may 
be the result of a will- -power too weak to keep him 
doing the right thing. Here it is a good plan to 
give the child some little responsibility. His sense of 
importance then keeps him ‘‘good.”’ 

Thus a lethargic mentally defective boy of twelve, 
with a mental age of five years, was never in time for 
School. His nature. was obstinate and he would not 
trouble himself to hurry. So he was made a monitor, 


and his business was to be early at school to unlock 
the cupboards and drawers before prayers. His sub- 
sequent lapses (which have been few) have needed only 
this reminder, ''Tom, someone else must be monitor 
if you can't be early."' 

The very active child needs constant employment both 
at home and at school. If he has not sufficient occu- 
pation he is bound to get into mischief. 

As soon as he is old enough the child can do many 
little helpful duties in the home. But, and this is 
important, he will carry out these little duties better 
and more willingly if he is working with someone else 
and feels that he is not alone at his work. If he is 
helping mother to wash dishes, he is better satisfied 
than if left to work alone. 

The same thing is evident in school—a very active 
child who is set to help a less experienced one with 
some little class-room duty usually does it very much 
more efficiently than when left to himself. 

The neurotic child, always striving to be noticed, 
is a difficulty. Probably the best treatment is to make 
him a monitor. He will then have to live up to his 
position. 

The motor-minded child is essentially the little child. 
During the first few years of life the little child must 
express all his thoughts by action. His powers of 
abstract thought have not yet developed. A mother 
had polished her hall floor, and said to her little boy 
of four, ‘‘Don’t slide on the floor, Dickie." Of course, 
he did it almost immediately. He was not naughty, 
but was instinctively putting into action the thought 
conveyed to him. 

Suggestions to a little child should not be put 
negatively. For example, a child touched the poker. 
His mother said, ''Get your ball, Jimmy; it's under 
the chair." He straightway dropped the poker and 
ran to his ball. If his mother had said ‘‘Don’t touch 
the poker" his attention would have been focused 
on that and he would have clung to it the more tightly 
—not as a ‘‘naughty’’ child, but as a motor-minded 
one. 

The child who is unintentionally naughty and has 
a right motive behind his wrongdoing is more diffi- 
cult to detect and to handle. 

Children of all ages are adepts in the art of making 
excuses for wrongdoing, but sometimes an excuse shows 
a motive far from naughtiness. Thus, some children 
were making a rug which they knew the purchaser 
wished to give away as a birthday present early in 
the next month. They worked very hard to get it 
finished. One morning, Agnes, aged twelve, one of 
the workers, brought her arithmetic to her teacher 
badly done and with most dreadful figures. The 
teacher asked the reason, quite prepared in her own 
mind to have the work done again. The girl looked 
very sheepish and was unwilling to answer, but, being 
pressed, said ''I wanted to get on with the rug." We 
who are training children should revise our methods, 
realising that these ‘‘unfinished’’ beings are not as 
"naughty" as they often seem. 
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Substantive Grant Regulations Amended. 


Grant Regulations No. 1 cover the Substantive 
Grant for elementary education, and have been in ex- 
istence some seven or eight years, though the formula 
on which the grant is based was appropriated from the 
Supplementary Grant Regulations of 1917-19. They 
were reissued in 1925 as S.R. and O. 1925, No. 540. 
In 1926 came the first amendment, S.R. and O. 1926, 
No. 1082, which added to Article 7 some ‘‘further 
conditions of Grant as to Salaries," embodied in 
Article 7a. This was the epoch-making regulation 
which purported to make legally binding the payment 
of salaries to teachers as laid down by the Burnham 
Award of March 27, 1925. The significance of this 
innovation in regard to the autonomy of local educa- 
tion authorities was discussed in this column of the 
OuTLook for October, 1926. Now comes the second 
amendment of Grant Regulation No. 1r (Amendment 
No. 2 of 1928). By the time these lines are in print 
it will have received, doubtless, parliamentary ар- 
proval and take its place in the year's Statutory Rules 
and Orders. The Article now amended is No. 11 (ii), 
which sets out the method of calculating the “produce 
of a rate.” 

Article 4 sets the maximum limit of the Substantive 
Grant. Generally speaking it may not exceed the 
greater of these two amounts, viz. (a) two-thirds of 
the net expenditure, (b) the excess of the net ex- 
penditure over a sum comprising thc produce of a 
rate of twelve pence together with the Grant under 
the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. This produce has 
hitherto been calculated from the assessable value 
plus one-fourth of the rateable value of agricultural 
land (with allowances for loss in collection). Assess- 
able value for London and County Boroughs means 
rateable value less three-quarters of the rateable value 
of agricultural land; for other areas it means the 
assessable value according to the County Rate Basis. 
This Article 11 (11) now carries a proviso which will 
apply оп from April 1, 1928. It reads: ''Provided 
that in the case of any Authorities for the whole 
areas of which new Valuation Lists under the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925, are in force on the ist April, 
1928, the produce of a rate shall . be calculated 
from the rateable value of hereditaments other than 
agricultura] land plus twice the rateable value of 
agricultural land." Just how this change will affect 
such areas it is difficult to measure without actual 
figures. Happily the solution of such puzzles can be 
left over. The main thing, of course, is that the 
maximum and minimum limits to the Grant do not seem 
to change under the Amendment to the Regulations. 


Cautionary Circulars. 

Grant Regulations, however, do not set forth the 
statutory final word on grants. The Board, as the 
depository of some of Parliament's delegated legis- 
lative powers, has the right to make these regulations. 
But there might be written at the end of many sections 
of the Education Act: “Гог particulars вес small 


handbills.’’ The Board issues its handbills, and the 
inexperienced student of departmental methods might 
think that with these his studies of legislation by 
reference had reached their bounds. But it is not so. 
The Board's own small handbills are themselves sub- 
ject to amendments from time to time, as we have 
just seen. It cannot work in the water-tight com- 
partment of any one Act; it must keep an eve on the 
Statute Book to discover how its own enactments 
may be affected. But in these days of economy it 
may happen that a Board discovers it has attempted 
more than the Treasury will permit, with this con- 
sequence : that stamped across the ''small handbills" 
of Grant Regulations, in invisible letters, are the 
words ‘‘Caution—See Circulars.” 

Another of these Cautionary Circulars was issued 
on February 24, 15 No. 3, 1396. It repeats, with 
some few modifications, the admonitions of its more 
famous progenitor, No. 1388 of a year ago. This 
laid down standards of expenditure, not fixed and 
immutable, it is true, but still regulative standards 
with limits beyond which Authorities were commanded 
not to go, unless they could justify their departure in 
advance. ‘‘As in the current year,’’ says No. 1396, 
"the standards will not be regarded as fixed and im- 
movable maxima, but the Board will, in greneral, ex- 
pect Authorities to justify in advance any expenditure 
in excess of them." Which is just what No. 1388 
said. 

The ‘‘administrative arrangements” (as the Board 
euphemistically terms these standards) outlined in 
No. 1388 will hold therefore during the financial year 
1928-29, subject to certain modifications. For example, 
the ''Z:25 per additional pupil’? under Secondary 
Education and Aids to Students of Circular 1388 15 
suspended ‘‘owing to the difficulty of devising a formula 
applicable to aided as well as to maintained schools." 
The experience, however, of the past year has shown 
that the general unit cost of expansion should not and 
does not exceed the standard of 4:25, “and if ex- 
penditure were to show a tendency to rise above this 
limit in the future the question of re-imposing а 
standard would arise.” 

The standard for Higher Education Administration 
is also changed. It will be based on the proportion, 
expressed as a percentage, which the net recognisable 
expenditure on administration bears to the total gross 
expenditure on higher education. For the year 1928-29 
the percentage will be s. In regard to Administration 
and ‘‘cther’’ expenditure (elementary), the standard of 
45s. remains; but the Board directs attention to the 
fact that where this has been exceeded it has been 
due to the relatively high cost of fuel, light, cleaning 
rather than to repairs and equipment. The tendency 
to a high rate of expenditure on general management, 
the Board says, “гедшгев careful scrutiny in present 
circumstances." Тһе last two paragraphs of the cir- 
cular have something to say about Technical Educa- 
tion. Expenditure on this and on special services has 
been growing substantially in recent years, and ''each 
Authority should endeavour to apply the principle of 
unit costs to its own expenditures’ 
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FRENCH BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. A. HurroN RADICE. 


Bécassine and Frimousset. 


In the following article Mrs. Radice offers suggestions as to French books likely to attract English 
bovs and girls in the early stages of their study of French. 


In any English bookshop the first thing that would 
strike a visitor from France would be the large number 
of cloth-bound books, and the second would be the 
ample stock of books for children. Among the latter, 
it is true, he would find much rubbish—jokes, stories, 
and pictures by the same writers and illustrators re- 
peating themselves monotonously. If we visit Paris 
and drop into the shops of the larger booksellers and 
into the publishers’ showroom, what do we see? Beyond 
shelf after shelf of paper-covered volumes, there will 
probably be very little for children, unless it is near 
Christmastide, when the grands magasins are dressing 
themselves in light, and the words '*Jouets'' **Etrennes"' 
appear in blazing letters across the sky. French child- 
ren do get books as presents, but a great proportion of 
thm have the quality which in England used to be 
represented by Ally Sloper and Comic Cuts. 

[hat children enjoy such things English parents 
know, for we have similar stuff in England, and 
when the habit of reading it is formed children are 
reluctant to look at anything else. No longer can we 
beguile children with ‘‘Wonders of Science,’’ ‘‘Boyhood 
Tales of Great Men," ‘‘What a Cub can Do," or 
abbreviated versions of Scott and Dickens, such as 
satisfy children whose literary palate has not been 
spoilt by piquant trash. The French child has, in 
addition to crude coloured books and the dull prize-book 
fare (red and gilt cover, condensed print, and old 
picture-blocks of the seventies), the work of a few 
masters of pen-drawing who have devoted themselves 
to his amusement—Boutet de Monvel, for instance, 
and Caran d'Ache in his less recondite moods. To 
these there has risen up in recent years a worthy suc- 
cessor in Pinchon, whose easy inventiveness, remin- 
iscent of Caldecott, outpaces that of almost all our 
own illustrators of children's books. The earlier of 
Pinchon's two classic series is the ''Adventures of 
Bécassine," in the edition “La Semaine de Suzette,” 
published by Gautier and Languereau. 

Bécassine is the heroine of the series. Her real 
name, we are told, was Annaik Labornez, and she was 
born at Clocher-les-Bécasses, near Quimper. She was 
а fat baby, pink and chubby, but her nose was so 
small that it could hardly be seen. This pained her 
Parents the more because her little cousin, Marie 
Quillouch, had a nose which was all that one could 
wish for. 

"Probable," said Madame Labornez of Marie Quil- 
louch, “qu'elle en est fiére, de son nez, puisqu'elle le 
regarde tout le temps de ses deux yeux à la fois!” 

Uncle Corentin said that his niece Annaik must have 
а nickname, because if he called out her real name 
in the village twenty little girls would come running 


at once. As she had no nose, he named her after the 
snipe he was so fond of shooting, and this the family 
accepted unanimously, exclaiming : 

“Са Ші va comme un gant!" 

Bécassine became so bold and adventurous when she 
was able to walk that whenever her mother was busy 
she had to be done up in a little parcel and hung 
on a hook on the wall, near the hams and the strings 
of onions. As she grew older her mother began to 
teach her about tidiness. What is tidiness? То have 
a place for everything and to put similar things 
together. “еп compris!’ says Bécassine, and when 
her mother is out she rearranges everything in all the 
cupboards, putting the red flannel petticoats with the 
tomatoes and the milk with the sheets. 

After a day spent at the cháteau of the Marquise 
de Grand Air, Bécassine comes home filled with good 
ideas. She sets to work to make pommes de terre 
soufflées with the bellows and créme fouettée with 
a whip. She goes to school, she falls ill, she minds 
the cows and pigs, she pays a visit to the chef-lieu-de- 
canton, she goes out fishing, and always has good 
ideas, each of which is worse than the last. 

At thé school prize-giving, at which Uncle Corentin, as 
Mayor, presides, the distinguished Monsieur Modeste- 
Lefranc offers a prize of ten francs to the stupidest 
child, and Bécassine brings the house down by march- 
ing up to the platform and holding out her hand; for 
everyone loves Bécassine, though they make fun of 
her. 

In the Bécassine series the pictures are coloured, 
with a Breton background and Breton costume; in the 
first two volumes of “Les Aventures de Frimousset’’ 
they are in black and white, and it is only this last 
Christmas that Frimousset has begun to appear in 
colours, not altogether for the better, for if one com- 
pares Pinchon coloured with Pinchon plain it is seen 
that colour cramps his style. 

The story in the Bécassine books is printed in 
ordinary type in and out among the pictures; in the 
first two Frimoussct volumes the characters, Frimousset 
and his friends and preceptors, Tante Amelonde, 
Houpalariquette the cat, tell the story by means of 


remarks in block letters coming out of their mouths ` 


and flying about their heads. ‘‘Frimousset’’ is there- 
fore perhaps the better book for a beginner, who will 
learn from it a great number of conversational sentences, 
and some expletives in which he will take pride. The 
cat's remarks on every occasion are especially apt 
and to the point. 

The characters both of Bécassine and Frimousset 
аге well marked. While Bécassine illustrates the pro- 
verbial rusticitv of the Breton peasant, and her ideas 
are those of the tvpical village simpleton, Frimousset 
lives in Paris with a rich aunt, and 15-а bright little 
boy with a leaning, towards practical jokes. 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
Bv H. J. FE tts. 


The new constitution of the German Reich included 
certain fundamental laws with reference to the edu- 
cational system of the country. One of the important 
sections ordered the abolition of all private preparatory 
schools, but in certain circumstances this can be de- 
ferred till 1929. 

The elementary school with a four years' course is 
to be the uniform elementary school for all children. 
A separation of pupils in these elementary schools for 
the purpose of specially preparing groups of children 
for entry into the higher schools may not take place. 
No pupil can enter any other educational establishment 
of higher grade till the four-year period has been 
completed. 

The continuation of the elementary school is the 
national school. This school caters for children from 
ten to fourteen years old. This is the most important 
School in the entire educational system, for nearly 
9o per cent. of the German people do not pass beyond 
this grade. 

The middle school represents, alongside the national 
school, the first upward extension of the four-year 
elementary course. It provides pupils with a six- 
year course, and, whilst free from pursuing the more 
scientific pursuits of the higher schools, prepares its 
pupils for a practical career. 

During the revolutionary period the position of the 
higher schools was the most debated. These schools 
are known by various names. 

The gymnasium and the realgymnasium are legally 
bound to take Latin as a subject from the first forms. 
The reform realgymnasium, the upper-realschule, and 
the German upper school begin with a modern foreign 
language. By а law of February, 1923, this language 
may be either French or English. The course is 
of five years' duration. 

A new type of institution 1s the extension school, a 
school which extends the seven years' course of the 
national school into a further six years' higher school 
course, with a leaving examination. The small towns 
of the country were considered the suitable places for 
such schools. 

The Ministry's Memorandum (1922) on the extension 
school pointed out that the careers of talented children 
in small towns had been restricted by the school or- 
ganisation, and provision should be made to remedy 
this. 

Another result of the post-war ferment of ideas was 
an effort to bring about new relations between the 
school and the home by creating parents' advisory 
councils, which are established by special ordinance. 

The high schools are closely related to the univer- 
sities, and admission to them is dependent on a leaving 
certificate from the higher «chools. 

After four years' study the student may take his 
professional examination, as teacher, doctor, &c. ; next 
to this comes promotion to doctor of his faculty. 
The title is a condition for a career as an academical 
teacher. A doctor acquires the right to lecture at a 
high school, and can ultimately become a university 
lecturer and later a professor. 
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ONTARIO'S TRAVELLING SCHOOLS. 
Bv A CANADIAN. 


While the southern part of Ontario is settled country 
with a century of history behind it the greater part of 
the province is still sparsely populated, its resources 
and wealth only yet to be guessed at. 

It is a land of romance, ever beckoning the adventur- 
ous, and these—trappers, bushmen, railroad men—are 
semi-nomadic. In happy pursuit of its wandering citi- 
zens the Ontario Education Department has donned 
the garb of a nomad too and pitched its movable tent 
in their midst. 

The tents are excellently equipped, being, in fact, 
cars built for the purpose by the Canadian National 
Railway Companies. Each car has a kitchen with 
the most up-to-date conveniences—built-in refrigerators, 
dish cabinet, sink, table of nickel steel, dishes of 
ironstone china. "There is also a living-room with bed, 
carpets, and upholstery which leave nothing to be 
desired for comfort and indeed luxury. 

The schoolroom is provided with the most modern 
equipment, as well as a generous and admirable 
selection of children's books and another small library 
of adult literature. Apart from the furnishings of the 
schoolroom, the cars were a gift from the railway 
companies to the Ontario Government. 

Each of these cars is manned by a teacher whose 
beat of between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty miles is covered in a month. Halts of three to 
six days are made at six or eight points during the 
month, and the attendance varies from five to twelve 
children. 

The scheme, so happily conceived, so magnificently 
equipped, has met with an almost exultant reception. 
The walk to school may be a matter of some miles 
through the bush, but last winter a temperature of 
thirty below zero, sinking at one time to fifty-four, 
did not daunt these eager pupils. 

Typical of the spirit this enterprise has met is the 
story of two motherless boys of nine and eleven. The 
father, a trapper, was working on his trapping line 
along the Hudson Bay and the two boys had been 
left alone in their shack. News of the school car 
reached them, and, with grub sacks on their backs, 
they tramped the forty miles to the railroad track. 
Here they built themselves a temporary shelter where 
they lived while attending school. Then back they 
went with work enough to occupy them for a month— 
and the next appearance of the car saw them again 
encamped in readiness. 

Never were pupils more eager, and their progress 
is correspondingly rapid, so that they are setting new 
standards of achievement. 

In the evenings there are classes for adults, where 
English is taught. Most of the inhabitants of these 
sections are non-English, and gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of learning the language of their adopted 
country. To them the school car is also a general 
bureau of information, and through it they can keep 
in touch with the outside world. 

The experiment has been so successful that other 
cars are planned to blaze new trails in these northern 


solitudes. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT. 


Some Reflections on the Hadow Report. 


By PROorEssoR G. Н. TURNBULL, 
Professor of Education in the University of Sheffield. 


[The interest taken tn the Report of the Consultative Committee on the Education of the Adolescent 
gives added importance to the views of Prof. Turnbull, who criticises the proposal to raise the school- 


leaving age and makes valuable suggestions as to alternatives. 


We print the following notes of an 


address given by Prof. Turnbull to the Sheffield Head Teachers’ Association. | 


The Report of the Consultative Committee has 
deservedly aroused widespread interest. All concerned 
for education have noted with satisfaction that at last 
the needs of children who are entering upon and pas- 
sing through the stage of adolescence are recognised 
as presenting a problem of urgent importance. Оріп- 
ion is unanimous in favour of the suggested substitu- 
tion of the term ‘‘primary’’ for ‘‘elementary’’ and the 
extension of the term ‘‘secondary’’ to cover all forms 
of post-primary education beyond the age of eleven; 
it is rightly felt that such a reform is long overdue. 
The need for administrative reforms is also generally 
recognised, as a necessary consequence of the develop- 
ment of post-primary education. The problems raised 
by the division of powers between local authorities 
for elementary education only and authorities for both 
elementary and higher education are intensified by the 
development of various forms of secondary education, 
which in its turn renders more acute the perennial 
question of dual control. The actual administrative 
reforms proposed in the report may not meet with 
general acceptance, but they are recognised as an 
honest attempt to visualise some real problems and to 
suggest suitable remedies. 

The report has not, however, escaped criticism, 
and some of the criticisms have been severe. The 
definite exclusion by the terms of reference of the con- 
sideration of adolescents in existing secondary schools 
has been generally deplored as a most unfortunate 
limitation of the subject. The proposal to call the 
existing secondary schools grammar schools and the 
suggested alternative institutions for secondary edu- 
cation modern schools and senior classes has brought 
dissent, which seems fully justified when we reflect 
that all the evidence, including the Committee’s own 
considered opinion that all these institutions offer forms 
of secondary education, points to the desirability of 
calling all schools which give post-primary education 
secondary schools, just as presumably all schools 
which provide education up to the age of eleven plus 
will be called primary schools. The idea of trans- 
ferring large numbers of pupils of eleven plus from 
the elementary schools to some other place for secondary 
education is distasteful to many, who see in it the 
truncating of the existing elementary school and a 
consequent loss both to the pupils transferred and to 
those who remain. The suggested leaving examina- 
tion for pupils in modern schools and senior classes 
has been condemned by more than one leader of 
educational opinion. Undoubtedly there are strong 


arguments against its introduction, arguments which 
carry all the more weight when we remember that the 
recommendation is made by the Committee against the 
advice of the majority of the witnesses. It has also 
been urged in various quarters that the report fails 
to give any real help in the solution of the difficult 
problem of framing courses of instruction for the last 
two years in modern schools and senior classes; the 
treatment in the appendix to the report of the methods 
of teaching the various subjects is much too general 
to throw any clear light on the specific problems of 
teaching these subjects to adolescents, and is largely 
superfluous in view of the existence of many sound 
manuals on the same topic, including the Board’s 
own “Suggestions to Teachers.” 

These are the parts of the report against which, 
in the main, criticisms have been levelled. The views 
of the Consultative Committee on other topics, how- 
ever, seem either to have escaped the notice of the 
critics altogether or to have been accepted without 
question. This is strange, because some of these 
topics are fundamental, and an investigation of the 
views expressed upon them goes to the roots of the 
whole question of the education of the adolescent. 
In what follows the object is to draw attention to the 
treatment of these topics in the report and to suggest 
certain lines of criticism, both destructive and con- 
structive. 

In the report it is urged (page 77) that ‘‘many more 
children should pass to secondary schools in the 
current sense of the term than pass at present,” 
and this statement is supplemented by the argument 
(page 81) that “Бу general consent it is desirable that 
the number of children proceeding to secondary schools 
should be largely increased." The evidence for this 
"general consent” is not stated. The available data 
seem rather to point the other way, for it is now 
generally recognised that some of the pupils in the 
existing secondary schools would profit by a less 
academic curriculum, and that some boys and girls 
who gain free places in secondary schools later show 
themselves better adapted for a less academic type of 
education than that given in most of the existing 
secondary schools. Even the evidence given before 
the Committee (pages 84 and 93) points in the same 
direction. 

The taking of the School Certificate Examination 
normally marks the completion of the ordinary second- 
ary school course at sixteen. Yet of the pupils who 
leave the secondary school àt.sixteen or at a later 
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age only rather more than half* reach, before leaving, 
the form from which this examination 15 taken, and 
only rather more than one-third succeed in passing 
the examination. The only reason seems to be that 
the curriculum offered is uniform in type and leads 
to an examination which is in its main features an 
academic examination, and that this does not suit the 
needs and interests of a large number of pupils. The 
realisation of these facts is inducing many of the 
existing secondary schools to run alternative courses 
for the relatively non-academic or non-bookish boy and 
girl, with increasing success and for larger numbers. 
No doubt also it is largely owing to the existence of 
this situation that demands are being made for changes 
in the requirements of the School Certificate Examina- 
tion. One proposal is to extend Group IV to include 
many other subjects, such as textile manufacture and 
engineering, which involve manual skill as well as 
some knowledge of scientific principles; another is the 
abolition of a modern language as a compulsory sub- 
ject, or, at any rate, a lowering of the standard of 
attainment in a modern language for the award of 
the certificate. A more sweeping suggestion for the 
solution of the difficulty is the establishment of an 
alternative school certificate examination, which will 
not be closely bound up with matriculation like the 
present examination, but will offer possibilities for 
combinations of subjects to suit individual pupils, and 
particularly the non-academic ones. In view of these 
facts it is surprising that the report should urge a 
large increase in the number of pupils attending the 
existing secondary schools; the recommendation is 
still more surprising if the proposals concerning 
curricula entail, as they possibly do, the restriction of 
the grammar school to a purely academic curriculum. 

A problem of much greater importance is raised by 
a consideration. of the views of the Committee on 
the curricula of the various institutions which are to 
give secondary education. The Committee quote 
(page 27) the official definition of a secondary school 
as a school which offers at least a full four-years' 
course, providing instruction in a group of subjects 
so selected as to ensure due breadth and solidity in the 
education given, these subjects being defined as 
English language and literature, together with geo- 
graphy and history; at least one language other than 
English; mathematics, science—both theoretical and 
practical—and drawing. Apparently the Committee 
accept this as a suitable description of the grammar 
school. Compare with this statement their views 
(page 20) on the other institutions for secondary edu- 
cation; these (as exemplified in the modern school and 
senior class) are not to be inferior in promise or 
quality, but, like the secondary schools, are to give 
a humane and general education, lasting four years, 
the studies, no less than in secondary schools, being 
English and a modern language, history and geo- 


* 54 per cent. and 36 per cent. are the actual figures given 
in a very instructive pamphlet on ‘Alternative Courses in 
Secondary Schools,” issued by the West Riding County 
Council. Recently the Secondary Schools Council of the 
University of Sheffield issued a questionnaire on the subject to 
twenty-two schools in its area; the corresponding figures were 
58 per cent. and 46 per cent., which compare well with those 
given for the West Riding. 
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graphy, mathematics, and natural science. There does 
not appear to be any significant difference between 
these various types ot secondary education. There is 
certainly none to justify the proposed difference in 
nomenclature. 

It may be urged, however, that, according to the 
report (page 118), in the new modern schools and 
senior classes the teaching in these various subjects 
is throughout the course to have some relation to 
local environment. and to be brought into close asso- 
ciation with the everyday surroundings of the pupils, 
and that this will secure their interest and show them 
the bearing of the teaching upon the facts of their 
everyday life. Тһе treatment should respond sym- 
pathetically to the local environment and the children 
should be encouraged to take an interest in local 
industries and occupations, while illustrations for the 
teaching of the several branches of the curriculum 
should be drawn where possible from local examples 
(page 119). But does this suggested treatment differ 
significantly from the practice of а good secondary 
school? Would not a secondary school, or indeed any 
school, which failed to treat the subjects of the curri- 
culum in this way thereby brand itself as inefhcient? 

Once more, however, it may be urged that the 
Consultative Committee regard (page 20) the differ- 
entiating marks between their grammar schools and 
modern schools as (а) the method of practical instruc- 
tion and manual work to be followed in the latter, 
and (b) the method of giving a bias, which for want 
of a better word we may call by the name realistic, 
to the general course of studies to be followed in the 
modern school and senior classes. The practical bias 
advocated means an emphasis on practical aspects 
of certain subjects without involving work in the 
technicalities of any one trade or occupation. The 
aim suggested is that, while no pupil with a taste 
for industry, commerce, or agriculture should be edu- 
cated with a view to any one specific calling, he 
should receive such a training as will make it easy 
for him to adapt himself on leaving school to any 
occupation in the group of occupations to which 
that bias is related. This bias should not be of so 
marked a character as to prejudice the general edu- 
cation of the pupils (page 121). 

Again it is ditficult to follow the argument of the 
report clearly. Do not the majority (about go per 
cent.) of the pupils now leave the secondary school 
at sixteen or thereabouts after a four years’ course 
for commercial, industrial, domestic, and agricultural 
careers? Ought not subjects taught to them, there- 
fore, like those advocated for the modern schools, 
be related closely to the living texture of industrial, 
commercial, or rural life, and designed to stimulate 
interest in boys and girls who are beginning to think 
of a career, and are likely to feel the liveliest quicken- 
ing of the mind when they see the bearing of their 
studies on that career? Is not this the reason for the 
alternative courses now being run in many secondary 
schools? What more than the sort of thing attempted 
in these alternative courses is contemplated for the 
modern school and senior class which will make them 
distinctive? Or is the idea latent in the minds of the 
members ¿of the. Committee that these alternative 
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courses shall disappear from the grammar school, 
and that the curriculum of this school shall be con- 
fined to academic subjects, mainly literary and lin- 
guistic, in preparation solely for the universities and 
the professions? If that is the idea it should have 
been made clear, for it is strangely inconsistent with 
the plea for a large increase in the number of pupils 
passing to such schools. 

In view of the trend of modern opinion, too, it IS 
surprising that the report should urge the inclusion 
of a foreign language in the curriculum of the new 
schools. To-day the belief is widespread that the 
foreign. language 15 the stumbling-block to the non- 
academic pupil in the secondary school, probably 
because he lacks the necessary literary and linguistic 
ability. It is largely this belief which has inspired 
the demand described earlier for certain changes in 
the school certificate examination. 

Consideration of the curricula suggested for the new 
forms of secondary education forces us to conclude 
that they are so similar to the curriculum of the exist- 
ing secondary school that they fail to differentiate the 
new schools from the latter, and that they are so uni- 
form in pattern that they allow little possibility of such 
variety among the new schools as will meet all the 
needs of the normal adolescents of this country. 

Another question of importance is the decision con- 
cerning the type of post-primary or secondary educa- 
tion to be given to each pupil. When provision is 
made for full-time secondary education for all, it will 
be necessary to discover, the report savs (page 1 39), 
in each case at the age of cleven plus the tvpe of 
post-primary school most suitable to a child's abilities 
and interests; and for this purpose a written examina- 
tion, on the lines of the present examination for 
scholarships and free places in secondary schools 
(page 20), should be held, and also, wherever possible, 
an oral examination. Тһе report reminds us (page 71, 
note 2) that this age is not intended to be taken in 
a precise chronological sense, but elsewhere (page 74) 
we are told that by the time the age of eleven or 
twelve has been reached children have given some 
indication of differences in interests and abilities suffi- 
cient to make it possible and desirable to cater for 
them by means of schools of varying types, which 
have, nevertheless, a broad common foundation. 

Put it in this w ay : the discovery of children's abilities 
sounds simple and straightforward, but in reality it 
is a most difficult undertaking. ^ Psychological re- 
search has so far touched only the fringe of this 
subject, and is not yet able to tell us much about the 
various kinds of specific ability, nor the means of 
ascertaining their presence. The most valuable work 
so far is that of Prof. Burt, who has made* a tentative 
classification of specific abilities with which the even 
more cautious and provisional classification of Prof. 
Spearmant is worth comparing. Prof. Burt urges. 
that, with the exception of the musical and possibly 
of the artistic ability, these specific abilities do not 
mature usually before the age of twelve, and not 
necessarily then. This puts the discovery of the 
child's abilities at eleven out of count, while the variety 


* Report of the British Association, 


т aoe 1923, Pages 230-1. 
+ “Тһе Abilities of Man," 5 


Chap. XIII. 
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of abilities makes the idea of discovering them by 
means of written and oral tests ridiculous. It may 
be urged that the Consultative Committee admits 
(page 139) the possible value of written psychological 
tests in dealing with the border-line cases that result 
from the examination. This is true, and it is also 
probable that in psychological tests of innate ability 
the solution of this problem of selection will ultimately 
be found; but these tests will assuredly not be written 
tests, at least in the main, and most of them are ‘yet 
to be invented. Both Prof. Burt* and Prof. Spearmant 
emphasise the difficulty of devising effective tests for 
the determination of specific abilities as well as the 
fact that as yet scarcely a beginning has been made. 
Until we have reliable information on the subject of 
abilities we do not know what types of secondary 
education to provide, nor how to fit the child with 
the right type. 

By way of answer to this it may be urged that 
the report recognises the desirability of allowing for 
the transfer of pupils even at the age of twelve plus 
or thirteen plus from one type of secondary education 
to another and admits the presence of misfits in the 
present secondary schools (page 139).  ''Pupils іп 
central schools who at twelve plus or thirteen plus 
show a real capacity for studies leading up to the 
lirst School Examination should be transferred to 
secondary schools, and those pupils in secondary 
schools who develop practical interests which could 
probably best be fostered in the less academic 
atmosphere of the modern school should be trans- 
ferred to these or to junior technical schools." It 
is well known, however, how very difficult it is (a) to 
discover real misfits, (b) to fit them in their proper 
place, and (c) to have a system elastic enough to 
permit of the interchange of pupils at different ages 
up to thirteen plus or it may be even later, since 
there is no guarantee that some pupils will not begin 
to mature even after thirteen plus. 

Once again, however, it may be said, the report 
states that vocational bias shall enter into these alter- 
native forms of post-primary or secondary education, 
not from the beginning at eleven plus but only for 
the last two years, after the first two years have been 
devoted in every case to a continuation of general edu- 
cation (page 85). But surely, if for the first two 
years in these various forms of secondary education 
the curriculum is to be substantially the same for 
all pupils, there is no reason for attempting to estimate 
at cleven the type of secondary education suitable 
to each child.{ The branching: of the roads in second- 
ary education will take place at thirteen, not at eleven, 
and this difference reacts seriously on the whole 
scheme. It is no adequate counter-argument to say 
that the modern schools and senior classes are different 
because their aim is to provide a humane and liberal 
education by means of a curriculum containing iarge 
opportunities for practical work and related to living 
interests (page 84). Тһе curriculum of any school 
for pupils between eleven and thirteen vears of age 
that failed to do this would thereby stand condemned. 


* Op. cit., pages 230-1. + Op. cit., page 371. 
+ And, incidentally, there AS mo need to’ bother about different 
names for ther schools. 
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As already indicated, it is very unlikely that there is 
any fixed chronological age for the maturing of specific 
abilities and consequently for the introduction of voca- 
tional bias. Mr. Hallam, one of the witnesses, sug- 
gests (page 73) that all children, except the definitely 
sub-normal, should pass on at about eleven from 
elementary schools to junior secondary schools, where 
the result of two or three years’ work would indicate 
the lines which further development might best follow. 

The suggestion is wise and worth developing: still 
further. For children from eleven plus onwards, а 
universal system of post-primary education should be 
set up, with a curriculum of activities covering the 
field of specific abilities as so far explored, and psy- 
chological tests suitable for vocational guidance and 
including tests of specific ability in so far as they have 
been devised should be given to the children at regular 
intervals in order to discover their particular bent and 
capacity.* As soon as a particular specific ability or 
group of abilities has definitely appeared in a child, 
this ability should be fostered by a suitable type of 
education. 

This suggestion raises what is perhaps the most im- 
portant question of all, namely, whether such edu- 
cation should be for all a system of full-time schooling 
up to the age of fifteen at least. 

At this stage it is instructive to summarise the 
arguments of the Consultative Committee in favour of 
this idea. There are six, which can conveniently be 
stated thus :— 


(a) It is the only way in which the schools can 
exercise full influence on their pupils (page 22); 


(b) it is the only way to guide children safely 
through the opportunities, excitements, and 
perils of adolescence (page 22); 


(c) it is the only way to train adequately the youth 
of the nation for a full and worthy citizenship 
(page 22); 

(d) approximately one-half of the children betwcen 
fourteen and fifteen, and approximately threc- 
quarters of those between fifteen and sixteen 
are not receiving full-time education of any 
kind (page 52); 

(e) it is a means of protecting young persons 
against the demoralisation of character arising 
from premature entry into industry (page 143); 


(f) the tragic paradox of a situation in which year 
to year some 450,000 young lives are poured 
into industry at a time when industry cannot 
find employment for its adult workers 
(page 145). 

The Committee also consider (page 146) two argu- 
ments against the idea: the difficulty experienced by 
parents of small means in dispensing with the earnings 


“Ав a beginning the field covering the various abilities 
classified by Prof. Burt—manual, literary, linguistic, verbal, 
arithmetical, musical, artistic—might be taken; though I realise 
this is a very provisional and debatable scheme. Much further 
research into specific abilities and great improvement in tests 
for vocational guidance will be necessary, of course, but in 
any case this work will probably be completed gradually and 
the increased need for it under the above scheme would probably 
hasten its development. 
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of their children until the age of fifteen, and the in- 
crease of staffing and of accommodation which will 
be required. Balancing these arguments and counter- 
arguments, however, they conclude (page 145) that 
the desirability on educational grounds of raising the 
age of compulsory school attendance from fourteen 
to fifteen is not open to doubt. 

Underlying this whole position, and especially ar- 
guments (a), (b), (c), and (d), is the dangerous fallacy 
that schooling is equivalent to education. It is the 
same fallacy that underlies a recent statement by Lord 
Eustace Percy* to the effect that the great task in 
education is to increase the school life. Schooling 
is most certainly not the whole of education, and it 
is a profound mistake for the school to attempt to 
usurp, or to be forced to undertake, the place and 
functions of other educative influences and institutions. 
Moreover full-time schooling is not necessarily the 
best thing for the adolescentt. It is admitted by the 
psychologist that the adolescent wants to be, do, think, 
and feel as becomes a man or woman; his tastes 
and plans turn to active occupation. This quite legiti- 
mate and, from the point of view of future develop- 
ment, highly desirable ambition is not likely to be 
furthered by condemning the adolescent to a longer 
period of full-time schooling; it is much more likely 
to be frustrated or blunted thereby. The adolescent 
wants to be actively employed in the world; encourage 
and facilitate the realisation of that ambition by giving 
him active employment in the world; and, if the world 
Is not a fit place for him to live in, let us direct our 
efforts towards making it fit. 

The first four arguments, then, are really not valid 
because they rest on a false assumption. The fifth ar- 
gument is very weighty ; but surely such demoralisation 
is to be combated by making industry a wholesome 
educative influence, for, whether we recognise it or 
not, occupation is a very potent educative influence, 
which is not to be escaped, even by adding a year 
to full-time schooling, as the Committee themselves 
admit (page 149). The sixth argument refers to what 
we hope is only a temporary state of affairs; it may 
be an economic argument for further full-time school- 
ing; it certainly does not make further full-time 
schooling ''desirable on educational grounds,” and else- 
where (page 168) the welfare of the children is said 
to be the first consideration, not the state of the in- 
dustrial market. 

The suggestion made earlier for the education of 
the adolescent may now be completely developed. 
The schooling there sketched would continue until 
the child's specific bias matured. The academically 
inclined would go on as at present to the conventional 
tvpe of secondary school. Those whose bias happened 
to be towards some industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, or domestic occupation would be put to that 
particular occupation. Тһе education given by that 
occupation. would be supplemented, however, by a 
svstem of part-time continuation schools involving at- 


* Reported. in “Тһе Times Educational Supplement," Feb- 
ruary I9, 1927, page 9o. 

t] am indebted for several hints concerning the education 
of the adolescent to an excellent essay оп “What is Secondary 
Education?” in Prof. F. Clarke's ''The;Dolitics of Education." 
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tendance up to the age of eighteen. It is strange how 
the Consultative Committee underestimate (page 149) 
the possibilities of part-time continuation schools, 
which were hailed in 1918 with much satisfaction and 
hope. This underestimation may be due in part to 
an idea that continuation schools have been tried and 
have failed. The truth is rather that the continuation 
school has not had a proper chance; because the sys- 
tem was difficult to operate it was often left untried. 
Yet a large measure of success has attended the 
isolated experiments that have been made. Moreover, 
much depends on our conception of the nature and func- 
tions of the continuation school. 

It does not seem, therefore, that there is any need 
to establish a number of types of secondary school 
sufficient to meet adequately all the varied interests, 
abilities, and needs of individual adolescent boys and 
girls. Their occupations will help to educate them; 
the continuatign school for each occupation or group 
of occupations will deal with the fundamentals of these 
occupations and will at the same time help to liberalise 
the lives of the young employees.“ То achieve these 
results we shall have to amend our conception of the 
continuation school, and view it as a means of in- 
structing the adolescent in the principles, conditions, 
and relations of his chosen occupation, and especially 
as a means of socialising him by being a ‘‘club for 
juveniles." t At the same time we shall not cease, 
but shall rather redouble, our efforts to make the 
occupations followed by our young people a wholesome 
educative influence. 


* The excellent article by Prof. Bowman on “Adult Education 
and Vocation" in the Journal of Adult Education for September, 
1927, contains valuable suggestions which could prohtably be 
adapted to the education of the adolescent. 


t It might be better if we could avoid the words ''school," 
6 > $ . s . Ф 

schooling," and ‘‘education’’ in this connexion altogether, 
because of their current meanings and implications. 


BRITISH BOYS IN U.S.A. 


Tabor Academy, Marion, Massachusetts, offers to 
receive two British boys of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age—but they must be boys of the highest type, with 
sufficient adaptability to enable them to conform to 
American conditions—for a summer course of seven 
weeks, beginning about July 12. They will be the 
Academy's guests, and will receive tuition and living 
accommodation and ‘‘cruising,’’ if they want it, free 
of all cost, which would be about £70 to an American 
boy. English, Latin, mathematics, history, and 
French will be taught by a competent staff of seven 
masters, representing five of the best New England 
colleges. Normally a boy will take not more than two 
of these subjects, which will be intensively studied in 
the mornings. The afternoons will be devoted to sports. 
There will be short cruises and week-ends on the 
schooner ‘‘Tabor Boy." But these can be cut out if 
the parents prefer. Applications from those who car 
afford the cost of a voyage to the States should be 
made to the American University Union, 50 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Richardson (and Thomas) у. Abertillery Urban 
District Council. 


The Abertillery dispute has added another to the list 
of cases concerning teachers’ dismissals on which the 
Courts have passed judgment. Hanson v. Radcliffe 
U.D.C. (1922, 2 Ch.) and Sadler v. Shefheld Corpora- 
tion concerned teachers in non-provided schools and 
the powers of the Authority to dismiss them when 
the Managers declined. In Price v. Rhondda U.D.C. 
(1923, 2 Ch.), followed by Short v. Borough of Poole 
(1926), the plaintiffs were married women, dismissed 
from employment on that ground. ` The Master of 
the Rolls in this last case quoted in his judgment from 
Roberts v. Hopwood (1925, A.C. 606): ''There are 
many matters which the Court is indisposed to ques- 
tion. Though they are the ultimate judges of what 
is lawful and what is unlawful in borough councils, they 
often accept the decision of the local authority simply 
because they are themselves ill equipped to weigh the 
merits of one solution of a practical question against 
another." Тһе Court accordingly held that the 
statutory powers of dismissal had not been exercised 
corruptly or illegally, and the notices terminating the 
appointments were therefore valid. 


Mr. Justice Eve's Interlocutory Declaration. 


In the Abertillery case, as in Sadler v. Sheffield 
the grounds of the dismissals were the 
same, viz. economy. But since the plaintiffs at Sheffield 
were in non-provided schools, the question whether 
such a ground was valid in the case of a statutory 
body like an Education Authority was not necessary to 
be decided. Mr. Justice Eve (who also gave judgment 
in the Rhondda case) had not to decide that point 
in the Abertillery case (though he plainly indicated 
what his view was). His decision was merely an inter- 
locutory declaration that, so far as the validity of the 
notices was concerned, they were not to be impugned 
on the ground of informality. For the purposes of 
appointing and dismissing teachers the powers of the 
Authority were delegated to the Education Committee. 


* Delegatus non potest delegare." 


For it must be assumed that the Committee, in 
professing to delegate to the Special Finance Sub- 
Committee of three their ‘‘powers with regard to 
economy," whatever that may mean, were acting in 
in conjunction with the Council or Education Authority. 
The Authority, which had delegated their duties under 
the Act to an Education Committee, were not steril- 
ising their own powers, ''for a Principal has always 
concurrent powers with his agent." The acts of this 
Sub-Committee were ratified by both the Education 
Authority and the Education Committee. The result 
would have been different if the Education Committee 
had affected to invest some body unknown to the 
Authority with the powers with which they themselves 
had been charged. The maxim Delegatus non potest 
delegare would then have applied, and the notices 
from such a body would undoubtedly have been in- 
valid. | 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Easter Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the N.U.T. will be wel- 
comed in the Guildhall, Cambridge, on the morning 
of Saturday, April 7, by the Mayor, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Bishop of Ely and other 
representatives of the Churches, the M.P.’s for the 
University and the Borough, and by other well known 
local people. This, the first of the nine sessions of the 
Conference, will be occupied almost entirely by cere- 
monial business. Indeed, the civic welcome, the 
President's address, the declaration of the results of 
the annual elections, and the delivery of greetings 
by delegates from other organisations of teachers in 
this and other countries will not only fill the time 
allotted to the session, but may occupy some part 
of the second session. The real business of the Con- 
ference will begin on Easter Monday in the Corn Ex- 
change, the only building in the town capable of 
accommodating the 2,000 and more elected representa- 
tives expected to attend. Each year the number of 
representatives to the Annual Conference increases— 
the inevitable result of the Union's steady growth in 
membership, which this year exceeds 125,000. The 
number of meetings to be held outside the nine sessions 
of the Conference proper is increasing year by year. 


Among those of special importance are the meetings 


of subscribers to the Benevolent and Orphan Fund 
and the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Provident 
Society : each of these bodies is this year celebrating 
its Jubilee. Another meeting of recent growth and 
importance is that of the representatives of Local 
Education Authorities, who will foregather in large 
numbers on Tuesday afternoon. There are also to be 
meetings of various sections of the teachers and of 
teachers engaged in different types of teaching work. 
These will include meetings of head teachers, class 
teachers, and uncertificated teachers; of teachers en- 
gaged in higher education, in rural schools, in central 
schools, &c. : in short, the Annual Conference of the 
N.U.T. is a “pow-wow” indeed. | 


Matters of Moment. 

Each year the Executive decides 
taken as “first business” at each of three of the 
public. sessions. The order of precedence of other 
motions on the agenda is decided by a vote—taken 
in December—of all the local associations of the Union. 
This Easter pride of place has been given to a motion 
expressing general but guarded approval of the Hadow 
Report. Mr. F. Mander, B.Sc., has been appointed 
to move it and Mr. Merrick to second it. I expect 
the motion will give rise to a long discussion con- 
cerning the “complete break'' at the age of eleven plus. 
Jealousy for the “old school" will prevent тапу of 
the representatives from agreeing to a general trans- 
fer of their pupils to another school at this age. 
Also, the professional status of teachers in the junior 
schools is involved. The next in order of motions of 
importance is one calling for the establishment of an 
Appeal Tribunal—a body to which a teacher may 


what shall be 


appeal before the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion decides whether or not a teacher shall continue 
to be recognised by the Board for service in a State- 
aided school. This will be moved by Mr. W. D. 
Bentliff, J.P., and seconded by Miss Е. R. Conway, 
C.B.E., J.P. The motion is not likely to be opposed, 
but it may give rise to free and full expressions of 
opinion on the Board's attitude in the case of Mr. 
Towers. The third motion to be discussed as first 
business is on the important matter of playing fields. 
Of course, it may be necessary at the last moment to 
give precedence to a consideration of the Abertillery 
salaries dispute, but at the time of writing no such 
decision has been taken. 


The Private Sessions. é 


The Treasurer is this year in the happy position of 
being able to present accounts showing a record in the 
total funds of the Union—4;750,000. His task should 
be an easy one. He will also move that a Souvenir 
be presented to Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, O.B.E., F. E.L5., 
who retires from the Executive at Easter. Mr. Sains- 
bury has rendered splendid service to the Union both 
as an officer and a member of the Executive. Teachers 
generally are delighted to know that he has now been 
elected a member of the London County Council. The 
appointment of Mr. Hoare as Assistant Secretary to 
the Education Committee will be reported for con- 
firmation. Other important motions for private 
sessions ask (1) that the Executive shall be increased 
by two members directly representative of teachers 
engaged in secondary or other types of higher educa- 
tion, (2) that there shall be Associate Members of the 
Union, and (3) that the reference to the Executive in 
respect of the federation of the Union with the several 
secondary and technical teachers’ organisations be 
discharged. There may be a long discussion on each 
of the three motions. 


Abertillery. 


Developments in the Abertillery salaries dispute are 
being closely watched by teachers in all parts of the 
country. The position at the time of writing is that 
the teachers are still at work in the schools. Іп view 
of the impending election of a new Council for the 
district, the existing Council has decided still further 
to suspend the operation of the notices already served 
on the teachers. It will be remembered the teachers 
were either to concede 10 per cent. of their salaries oF 
be dismissed as from February 29. The notices were 
subsequently suspended until March 14, and now my 
latest information is that they have been suspended 
until April 30. In the meantime I understand there 
are to be further ‘‘negotiations.’’ In no case, however, 
will the Union accept any “си in the Burnham Scale. 


The President's Gift. 


Lord Eustace Percy, President of the Board of 
Education, has sent £100 to the Monmouthshire 
Education Authority to provide boots for necessitous 
children. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Postponed till April 30. 

The Abertillery Committee has suspended the 
notice to the 250 assistants in their service till April 30, 
when the three months’ notices to head teachers ex- 
pire. The new Urban Council to be elected on April 5 
will thus have the decision of the whole matter put cn 
their shoulders. The Board has in the meantime inter- 
vened with a warning. If the teachers were not em- 
ployed during the time the schools were open: the 
Authority would be committing a breach of the regu- 
lations requiring efficiency and the maintenance of an 
adequate teaching staff. If the schools were closed 
there would be a breach of the regulations as to the 
minimum number of school openings in the present 
school year. Mr. Justice Eve’s decision has not helped 
the Authority much. 


Dutch Studies in London. E. 

The Committee for the Promotion of Dutch Studies 
in the University of London have issued a report on 
the progress of the scheme, and an appeal for Z ro,ooo 
to establish a department of Dutch Studies. Dr. 
Haantjes, in his programme of courses, has included 
Afrikaans. Particulars concerning the appeal may be 
had from Mr. F. C. Stoop at University College. 


The Royal Colonial Institute's Prizes. 

The Royal Colonial Institute offer medals and prizes 
to schoolboys and schoolgirls for essays on the follow- 
ing subjects: for pupils under fourteen, ‘‘Livingstone 
and the opening up of Africa’’; over fourteen and under 
sixteen, “Тһе Naturalist and big-game hunter as 
pioneers of Empire’’; over sixteen and under nineteen, 
"How far is the introduction of western civilisation 
beneficial to Eastern nations possessing a culture of 
their own?" Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


The New Roan School for Boys. 

The new Roan School for Boys, opened bv Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher last month, occupies a fine position 
at Blackheath, and cost £57,000. The site cost 
£4,500 and equipment £3,000. The front entrance 
faces Greenwich Park. The Foundation dates from 
Charles I, and originally provided for the education 
of twenty poor boys. It now accommodates over 530 
boys, and its hall will hold боо. 


A Summer School for Drama will be held from 
August 3 to August 17 at Citizen House, Bath. Those 
who join, whether as beginners or not, will receive 
tuition and training according to their individual needs. 
The school is fortunate in having the help of Miss 
Edith Craig, daughter of Miss Ellen Terry, and Prof. 
Horrox, of University College, Exeter. Prof. Horrox 
Is an expert in classic drama, and will produce a Greek 
play in the open-air theatre. The aim of the school 
is definitely practical, and anybody interested in drama 
will find in Citizen House, with its well equipped 
Little Theatre, exactly what they need. The oppor- 
tunity of working in an actual theatre is one that 
will be keenly appreciated. Full particulars about the 
course, residence, and fecs can be had on application 
to the Hon. Secretary, Citizen House, Bath. 


Mr. Coates $oes to Russia. 

Mr. Albert Coates has accepted an invitation from 
the Soviet Government to conduct a series of perform- 
ances of Grand Opera at the Marinensky Theatre, 
Leningrad, and the Grand Theatre, Moscow. During 
his stay of five week he will conduct ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’ 
(which will be performed for the first time in Russia), 
"Johnny Spielt. Auf," and ''The Love of the Three 
Oranges." Mr. Coates is the first British. conductor 
to wield the taton in Russia. 


A Pageant of the Woman Teacher. 

For the first time in history the Pageant of the 
Woman Teacher is to be presented. "The Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W.6, which this year celebrates the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation, will include the pageant in 
its programme. It will be presented on Friday eve- 
ning, April 27, in the Pfeiffer Hall of the College. 
lt is possible that there may yet be a few tickets 
left. Any persons interested should apply at once to 
the Secreiary of the College at the above address. 


Mr. Ammon and Dulwich College. 

Mr. Ammon, M.P. for North Camberwell, likes not 
the draft scheme of the Governors of Dulwich College, 
because it will deprive a large number of lads from 
L.C.C. elementary schools of scholarships. The 
Governors offer to provide scholarships for fifty boys, 
and Mr. Ammon asked the Board to withhold sanction 
to the scheme unless at least 170 were provided—the 
number held in 1927. Lord Eustace Percy declined, and 
said the questioner was merely repeating the ancient 
fallacy about the robbery of the poor to benefit the 
rich. The L.C.C. scholarships were granted to boys 
who passed certain examinations and the incomes 
of whose parents fell within certain limits. Twenty 
per cent. of the fee-paying scholars at Dulwich were 
children of parents whose incomes were within these 
limits. No system of higher education could be run 
except on the basis that every secondary school was 
an entity in itself, and it could not be run merely 
as a department of local administration. 


Manchester and Marriage. 

Manchester City Council are not leaving their Edu- 
cation Committee a free hand in all things. By a vote 
of thirty-six to twenty-four they have resolved to refer 
back to the Committee a part of their report “with an 
instruction that the resolution requiring women teachers 
to resign on marriage be rescinded, so that any teacher 
who has given satisfactory service, and who wishes 
to teach after marriage may do so." Councillor 
Melland was responsible for the motion. 


A Gift to Eton College Library. 

The Eton College Chronicle announces an interesting 
addition to the College Library—a small book of Greck 
and Latin verses, composed by Frederick Tennyson, 
clder brother of Alfred, Lord Tennvson, and uncle of 
Mr. W. C. A. Ker, the donor. The book is dated 
1823, and contains nearly 8oo lines of Greek and Latin 
very neatly written. Frederick Tennyson 
Eton from 1818 till 1826. In 


sixteen. 


was at 
1823 he was onlv 
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Two Royal Visits. 

The Queen paid a private visit to Westfield College, 
Hampstead, on Friday, March g, and was received 
by Miss E. C. Lodge, the Principal, and Lady Chap- 
man, on behalf of the Council. Her Majesty inspected 
the two libraries and the botanical laboratory, and 
before leaving visited several of the students’ studies. 

The Queen also paid a surprise visit to the Putney 
L.C.C. Secondary School at West Hill, S.W. When 
she arrived the girls were at their lessons, and Miss 
Farmer, the Head Mistress, was told the visit was to 
be quite informal. The Queen walked from class to 
class, asking questions about the school work. 


Classes of over Fifty. 

А recent reply by the President of the Board of 
Education gives the number of classes in elementary 
schools in England and Wales which on March 31, 
1927, had over fifty children on the roll. In London 
there were 2,822; in counties, 3,912; county boroughs, 
9,925; boroughs, 1,860; urban districts, 897. These 
figures are for England, and make a total of 19,416. 
The corresponding figures for Wales were: 375, 212, 
105, and 93, giving a grand total of 20,212. Of these, 
20,201 were in schools maintained by Local Education 
Authorities and eleven not so maintained. 


Sir Jesse Boot has offered to defray the cost of 
constructing the great hall of the new University of 
Nottingham building, and Lady Boot to pay for the 
women’s hostel. The combined cost of the two build- 
ings is between £70,000 and £80,000. 


Agricultural Scholarships. 

About 120 scholarships for short courses (not ex- 
ceeding one year) at farm institutes, and ten scholar- 
ships for diploma or degree courses in an agricultural 
or allied subject at colleges and universities, or for 
veterinary courses at veterinary colleges are offered 
for award by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
under the scheme of scholarships and maintenance 
grants for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen and others. 


“Тһе Duke of Devonshire Prize’’ Competition 
(founded in 1g09 in memory of the first President of 
the British Empire League, Spencer Compton, eighth 
Duke of Devonshire) 1s open to all the leading boys’ 
and public schools in the country, and three prizes 
(twenty guineas, ten guineas, and five guineas) are 
awarded for the best essays on a subject set by the 
League. For 1928 the subject 15 ‘‘The History and 
Development of the Naval Forces of the Empire, with 
special reference to the following considerations: the 
recent experience of the operations of air and under- 
water craft and the utility in the future of line-of- 
battle ships and cruisers.” 


A New School for Wesleyans. 

Hunmanby Hall a handsome mansion formerly 
belonging to the Wilson family, of Hull, has been 
acquired by the Wesleyans.for the purpose of a girls' 
school. The estate consists of about fifty-six acres, 
a few wiles from Filev, and is protected from winds 
by numerous trees and shrubberies. There is a cricket 
field and six tennis courts. 
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The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Surveyors’ Institution Scholarships have been 
won by W. K. Masters (Crypt School, Gloucester), 
£80; R. Т. Rackham (Holloway School), £50; T. О. 
Robson (Westminster City School), £50; and G. S. 
Short (Battersea Grammar School), £50. Тһе 
scholarships are tenable for three years at any uni- 
versity or college selected by the holder and approved 
by the Council of the Institution. 


The Official Incubus. 

Dr. A. E. W. Hazel, President of the National 
Education Association, told the annual meeting at 
Westminster, recently held, that there was a danger of 
education being snowed under by officials. Тһе in- 
crease in officialism, local and central, was a disquict- 
ing feature of the educational situation. Teachers and 
scholars were being over-administered, and the old 
Clerk to the School Board had become the Director 
of Education, with numerous attendant satellites. The 
metaphors are a bit mixed, but the meaning is clear. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Children's Questions. 


бік,-І am making a collection of children's ques- 
tions in order to find out, if possible, what children 
are really anxious to know, in what subjects and 
aspects of subjects they are really interested. The 
questions I have received so far seem to point to the 
possibility of some valuable conclusions. I am there- 
fore anxious to extend the scope of the inquiry, and 
should be happy to receive further lists from teachers 
or parents. At present the inquiry is limited to child- 
ren from six to fourteen, both ages inclusive. 

The procedure 1 am using is as follows :—the class 
(or child) is asked, without warning, to write down 
any questions the answers to which inquirers would 
particularly like to know. No suggestion is to be 
given as to what questions are to be asked, nor any 
help in the framing of them; but it must be made 
perfectly clear to the inquirers that they are free to 
ask whatsoever they like, and that emphatically they 
are not limited to school subjects and interests. 
Humorous questions are not barred. From younger 
children, who cannot frame their questions on paper, 
oral questions can be taken, but it is especially re- 
quested that the exact words of the child be given. I 
do not mind how many questions a child asks; the 
more the better; some of the papers I have already 
received contain forty or more questions. 

Would teachers or parents who send lists be good 
enough to see that the child's age and sex is at the 
head of each list, and in the case of schools I would 
like to know whether they are rural, suburban, or 
urban, the type of school (elementary, secondary, 
preparatory, &c.), and the social classes from which 
the majority of the children come? 

H. C. Dent. 

42 Cromwell Road, Hove; Sussex. 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
An. Excellent Biography. 

I have been reading an excellent biography of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, written. by Lloyd Morris and 
published by Constable at 165. net under the title 
of “Тһе Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Haw- 
thorne.’’ In the wording of this title there is much 
significance, for it gives a neat indication. of the 
temper of the book. We have a biography of Haw- 
thorne presented against the background of the 
Puritanism which prevailed in the New England of 
his youth. Salem, Brook Farm, Bowdoin College, 
Concord, all are pictured for us with delicate skill as 
atmospheres or influences against which Mr. Haw- 
thorne strove ineffectually and in bewildered fashion. 

Hawthorne was descended from a long line of Salem 
shipmasters. ‘‘From father to son, for above a 
hundred years, they followed the sea; a grey-headed 
shipmaster, in each generation, retiring from the 
quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of fourteen 
took the hereditary place before the mast, confronting 
the salt spray and the gale which had blustered against 
his sire and grandsire. 

Nathaniel’s own grandsire, “Bold Daniel” Ha- 
thorne (as the surname was then spelt) retired to an old 
house near the Salem wharves, his place at sea being 
taken by his son Nathaniel, father of the writer. 
After Daniel's death the houschold at Salem consisted 
of three women and three children—Rachel, the widow 
of Daniel; her daughter Ruth, a spinster of thirty: 
Elizabeth, wife of Daniel's son Nathaniel; and her 
children, two girls and the boy Nathaniel. He was а 
child of four when his mother called him to her side 
one morning and said: ''Natty, your father is dead.” 
Nathaniel senior had died of fever at Surinam during 
a voyage, leaving the boy alone in a circle of women 
relatives. ‘‘During a lonely childhood and youth he 
brooded upon the simple facts of his familv's history. 

Gradually he wove the fabric of the past, a 
texture sombre as an ancient tapestry.” 

Meditation and introspection thus engendered furnish 
the keynote of Hawthorne’s life, and Mr. Lloyd Morris 
succeeds, in masterly fashion, in making us under- 
stand their influence. English readers will not fail to 
sympathise with him in his first impressions of Liver- 
pool when he landed there on a dripping and cold day 
of July to take up his duties as American consul. 

"Liverpool rose out of the Mersev fog; a stony 
labyrinth under sodden skies, chill and forbidding."' 
Yet he found friends here and ''endured the intermin- 
able hospitality of formal dinner parties with philosophv 
2... declaring he did not believe anybody liked them, 
and therefore they were a malicious invention for 
destroying human comfort." His New England up- 
bringing made him critical of the luxury of the mid- 
Victorian manufacturers whose houses he visited: 
"The best thing a man born in this island can do,” 
he reflects, ‘‘is to eat his beef and mutton and drink 
his porter, and take things as they are, and think 
thoughts that shall be beefish, muttonish, portish, 
and porterish."' 

SELIM MILES. 
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‘commercial mission about wool.” 
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SECTION. 


REVIEWS. 
English. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE: 
edited by F. S. Boas. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Ап introduction to the study of Shakespeare would 
be a better title for this book. An introduction to the 
reading of Shakespeare it certainly is not. Shakespeare 
may not be read so universally as we could wish, but 
he is certainly more widely read than a book of this 
kind can hope to be; and assuredly this is a book to 
read after reading Shakespeare, not before. The love 
of great literature precedes the study of it, though 
doubtless that love may be strengthened by a deeper 
understanding. But it would be foolish to expect any- 
body ignorant of Shakespeare to read Mr. Boas’ little 
book. This must not be taken as a reflection on its 
merits. It is, indeed, a book which the student of 
Shakespeare will be glad to have, and which will, no 
doubt, enlighten his further reading and give him a 
clearer insight into the dramatic construction of the 
plays, and help him to realize how Shakespeare planned 
his work to meet the requirements of the Elizabethan 
stage. But Shakespeare is, and always will be, the best 
introduction to Shakespeare. | 

We yield to the temptation to quote the following :— 

“I dreamt last night that Shakespeare's ghost 
Sat for a Civil Service post ; 
The English papers for the year 
Contained a question on King Lear, 
Which Shakespeare answered very badly 
Because he hadn't studied Bradley.” 
P. M. G. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: edited 
by W. A. J. Archbold. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Intended primarily for Hindu students, these fifteen 
essays afford reading diverse and diverting for all, 
whether Hindu or English, who would acquire through 
example a sound literary style. | 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS FOREIGN’ RELATIONS, 

1300-1800: by Laurie Magnus. (gs. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

A monumental work. The author, following his 
“Dictionary of European Literature” published in 1926, 
here traces the development of literary English and the 
growth of our national literature in its contacts with 
the literature of the Latin races. As a study in origins 
the book should appeal to teachers and students and 
to the general reader. England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was provincial and backward in comparison with 
her continental neighbours. In commerce, in maritime 
importance, above all in letters and liberty, her dav 
was yet to dawn. Unlike the Latin races she stood 
in no direct descent from the culture and polity of 
ancient Greece and Rome. She received the New 
Learning along the Italian road; and that “wonderful 
road across the Alps, bv which Greece and Rome 
(Hellenisn and Latinism) were brought to England, 
was trodden by Geoffrey Chaucer, the son of a London 
vintner," sent in 1372 to Genoa and Venice ''on a 
The vintner's son, 
in contact with Boccaccio and Petrarch, and later with 
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the Joyous Romance poets of France, may well have 
said, as he is made to say in one of the ''Imaginary 
Conversations" of Landor: “I will try whether we 
cannot raise poetry under our fogs, and merriment 
among our marshes.” | mE 
Clear, concise, inspired by imaginative insight, this 

comparative study of English literature develops into 
a lofty argument, learnedly treated. Аз successive great 
ones, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, emerge from 
amongst a host of lesser lights, as the issues broaden 
from medievalism to humanism, from provincialism to 
empire, from language and learning to religion and 
liberty and life, the story takes on a wide epic sig- 
nificance. 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals 

hold 
Which Milton held."' S: Т. Н, P. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A LETTER+WRITER AND ARTIST IN 
Prose: by R. L. Mégroz. (7s. 6d. net. 
Wishart.) 

It was a happy thought that inspired Mr. R, L. 
Mégroz to collect and arrange the letters, mainly in 
prose, that are to be found scattered through Shake- 
speare's books, and to preface the collection with a 
discursive essay, in which the reader is offered an 
appreciation of Shakespeare as a letter-writer as well 
as an interesting study of the dramatic purposes to 
which the letter was applied by Shakespeare and his 
immediate predecessors and successors. For the sake 
of comparison Mr. Mégroz cites a number of examples 
of letters from plays by Ben Jonson and others, and 
of familiar private letters of the period. The com- 
parison is instructive, and should be helpful in enabling 
the reader to form his own estimate of the success 
achieved by Shakespeare in a literary genre to which 
so many writers of distinction have since contributed, 
though but few with completelv satisfactory results. 
The series of prose passages from Shakespeare given 
by Mr. Mégroz as an addendum supplies the reader 
with an opportunity of enjoying Shakespeare purely 
as an artist in prose, for which we should be grateful, 
as in reading the plays in bulk we are apt to be 
dazzled by the splendours of the verse and to lose sight 
of the merits of the dramatist as a prose-writer. Mr. 
Mégroz's running commentary on the rich material 
he has brought together in this volume is both en- 


lightening and entertaining. S.I. 

How SHAKESPEARE ‘‘PURGED'’ Jonson: by Arthur 
Grav, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
(2s. net. Heffer.) 


The work of a scholar for scholars, of a specialist 
in Elizabethan dramatic criticism for specialists, this 
closely packed brochure by the author of “А Chapter 
in the Early Life of Shakespeare” solves а problem 
concerning which many commentators have hitherto 
been content to differ. The solution lies in the deft 
identification of Ben Jonson with the melancholy 
Jacques in “Аз You Like It." But Shakespeare's 
mild satire, ‘‘less concerned with the man than with 
his method in Comedy,” and more personal perhaps 
to the audiences of the Globe than to present-day 
readers of the text, proves gentle and inoffensive. 
The “ригре” hew vid, in “Тһе Return from Par- 


nassus,’’ to have administered to the ‘‘pestilent fellow" 

Jonson, was indeed hardly a “рыгре” at all. Call it 

rather a timely and effective alterative. Гог Jonson, 

thereafter abandoning satirical personalities. апа bear- 
ing no ill-will to Shakespeare, turned his attention to 
historical tragedy and the legitimate drama. 
5. Т, H. pP. 
Divinity. 

NARRATIVE DIALOGUE FROM THE BIBLE: edited by 
Alfred Clegg. (6s. net; also sewed, 4s. 6d. net. 
Helfer.) 

It is at first difficult to see the use of such a method, 
but after an effort to get through the book, the mean- 
ing is plain, The deadly dull reading of the Lessons 
is often due to the poor printing of our Bible. Dr. 
Moulton has done much to help readers and preachers 
to seize the dramatic power in the writers of Holy 
Writ. “Reading round” a class is poor teaching, 
but if such a book as this can be used, and each 
learner takes his part, in time the Bible stories will 
begin to live and be real in the eves of the children. 
This book will help in the secondary schools to make 
the boys and girls accustomed to the fine old Bible 
English, and will also attract them from the outline 
and isolated story to the Library which we call ‘*The 
Bible." In the New Testament the book will be of 
great help, as conversations and discussions fill the 
pages of the Gospels. 


Astronomy. 


AsTRONOMY: by H. N. Russell, Ph.D., D.Sc., R. S. 
Dugan, Ph.D., and J. Q. Stewart, Ph.D., being a 
revision of Young's ''Manual of Astronomy." 
In two volumes: I, The Solar System (pages 1 to 
470); II, Astrophysics and Stellar Astronomy 
(pages 471 to 932). (Each volume 10s. 6d. net. 
Ginn. 

The last decade has seen a great advance made in 
astronomy, as in the sister sciences of physics and 
chemistry, so that it is doubtful whether there is at 
present living any one man capable of dealing satis- 
factorily with the subject in all its aspects, On account 
of the enormous developments which have taken place 
recently, and the wide increase of knowledge arising 
from increased instrumental precision, this the latest 
revision of Professor Young's work has been under- 
taken by three of his successors at Princeton, each of 
whom is a specialist in a certain branch of astronomy. 
The result is that the book has been brought thoroughly 
up to date in every respect, and, although it has 
‘inevitably increased considerably in length," it has 
gained enormously in value. In its new form it appears 
in two handsome volumes, printed on excellent paper, 
and containing copious illustrations and diagrams, and 
after each chapter there is an excellent bibliography on 
the subject matter that has preceded it. 

The first volume, while entitled “Тһе Solar System," 
also contains many chapters, such as those on 
"Astronomical Instruments," “Systems of Measure- 
ment," and ''Celestial Mechanics," which belong to 
general astronomy. After a discussion of “Тһе Earth 
as an Astronomical Body," there are two most ІП- 
teresting chapters on the moon and the sun, leading 


up naturally to a third on, eclipses, which is illustrated 


by some beautiful photographs of recent solar eclipses. 
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The properties of the planets in general, with Bode’s 
law, and the determination of their orbits, are next 
discussed, and the history of how the Ptolemaic System 
of the Universe, in which the earth was regarded as 
the fixed centre, gave place to the Copernican system, 
in which the planets—the earth included—move round 
the sun in elliptical orbits, is well described. The next 
two chapters are devoted to the minor and major 
planets in rather more detail, while the volume con- 
cludes with a discussion of comets and meteors, with 
especial mention of the different types of cometary 
orbits. 

The second volume is called ‘‘Astrophysics and 
Stellar Astronomy,’’ and the two divisions present a 
great contrast. The modern applications of the phy- 
sical laboratory to astronomy have all been made during 
the last fifty years, while the day when man first raised 
his eyes to the starry heavens is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The analysis of the light from the sun and 
the stars by means of the spectroscope has opened up 
a vast store of knowledge concerning the constitution 
and relative motions of these bodies, and has prepared 
the way for the modern theories of cosmology which 
have been put forward by Eddington, Jeans, and 
others. A great deal of space has been devoted to these 
topics, and the authors have managed to produce an 
extraordinarily interesting account of an extremely 
difficult subject, the study of which is yet in its infancy. 
Thev are careful to guard against dogmatism—that 
quality fatal to the advance of science—and weigh up 
critically the various rival theories. Atomic theory is 
also discussed, and in the comparison of the tiny atom 
with the gigantic solar system the following quotation 
is of interest: ‘‘Rutherford may be called the 
Copernicus of the atom, and Bohr its Kepler; but the 
Newton of atomic theory has not yet appeared.” 
There is little. space left in which to describe the 
authors’ treatment of the stars, their constitutions, 
their luminosities, and their proper motions, but it 
should be mentioned that chapters are devoted to double 
stars and variable stars, as well as to star clusters and 
nebulae, this last chapter containing some very fine 
photographs. 

The book was well known in its old form, but this 


new edition should cause it to rank among the 

authoritative works on the subject for many years to © 

come. R. S. M. 
History. 

Tug Romance OF ENGLISH TRADING: by S. А. 


Williams, M.A. 
Press.) | 
This book is the work of a Principal of a London 
Day Continuation School. It is not a “social history” 
on the usual lines, but it 1s all of it social history, tell- 
ing ‘how the people of England have obtained the 
necessities of human life during the centuries of their 
historv." There are quotations from “Тһе Fortunes of 
Nigel," from old newspaper advertisements, from 
"London Lickpenny,’’ from Piers Plowman, from “Тһе 
Winter's Tale," from Defoe’s ‘‘Tour,’’ from Drayton’s 
"Polvolbion,"" from old records and ‘‘charge-sheets.”’ 
There are thirty illustrations, many of them unusual, 
such as the photograph of “А Modern Arterial Road,” 
facing another: ''Realigning an Old Road," “Ап 


(25. gd. University of London 
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Advertisement for Education" 
'"Headway !’’); А Forestaller-in the Pillory. 
is an ample store of interesting reading. 


(an L.C.C. poster, 
There 
R. J. 


OUTLINES or BRITISH SociaL Hisrogv: by E. H. 
Dance, M.A. (3s.. Longmans.) 

This book has some distinct features. Every chapter 
has its “exercise,” its set of questions, its ‘‘source 
extracts,” with questions upon them. With these there 
are a good many illustrations, two time-charts, corre- 
lating British Social History: with General History, 
British and Foreign, and a full index. These things 
mark the practical class-book, and the story that lies 
between the drawing of Paleolithic flints and that of 
“А Studio at 2 L O” is written with a consciousness 
of school use throughout. 

A real picture is left of a changing world, from ‘‘Be- 
fore History,’’ from Goidels and Brythons and ''basket- 
work huts' to education, antiseptics, and picture 
palaces. The book will attract many teachers. 

R. J. 


Geography. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY : by J. F. Unstead 
and E. G. R. Taylor. (7s. 6d. Philip.) 

In the tenth edition this book has been entirely re- 
vised and reset. Alterations have been made to the 
chapter on atmospheric pressure and winds, so as to 
bring it into harmony with recent research ; modifica- 
tions in the division of the Continents into natural 
regions have been made; while the economic section 
of the regional geography has been revised and brought 
up to date. 


HIKE AND TREK: by G. F. Morton. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is an account of some of the camping activities 
of the Modern School, Leeds, written by their Head 
Master and Leader, G. F. Morton, in order to show 
the character training value of this ''education in the 
school of adventure." It is primarily of interest to 
school troops, with its threefold organisation of camp- 
ing in a steady progression from standing camps, 
chrough treks, to hikes, since few troops outside schools 
would have the time or resources for such an organisa- 
tion.. But it is suggestive to all campers in its analysis 
of the value of camping, particularly of the more 
difficult forms, trekking and hiking. The characte! 
training possible in these ''adventures" is explainca 
very clearly by practical examples. The boy is brought 
as closely into contact with Nature as possible, and out 
of the contact, which is usually one of conflict, self- 
reliance and character are evolved. Of further value 
are the suggestions for fresh hiking that the author 
gives. He sends beginners to the Pennines and then 
goes on to tackle the Grampians, Pyrénées, or Alps, 
cach in some novel wav. Above all, his hikers have 
accomplished what every hiker must in some wearv 
moment have dreamed of doing—made a very light 
“hike” cart, called а ''trike," to carry the camp 
luggage. | = 

In the matter of kit and tents there is nothing new. 
Many leaders would not be comfortable with the food 
with which, at times, his boys were content, and a 
fuller and more intimate account of this most important 
aspect of camping would have been helpful. If the 
author had avoided a few slighting references to school- 
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masters and the use of such an ambiguous term in 
describing the successful leader as the ‘‘boy-man,’’ the 
book would have been even more enjoyable. 


A Tale in Verse. 
THE SisrERs : by F. O. Mann. (Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf.) 

“Тһе Sisters’’ is one of six ''Tales in Verse’’ in this 
slim volume, told in rhymed heroic couplets. They are 
in modern vein, with none of the iridescence of con- 
ventional romance. One or two, especially the tale 
which gives the name to the book, are perhaps bleak, 
but the very bleakness, if it does not express it in 
words, invites sympathy with poor mankind, battered 
by ill-usage from fate and fellowman. The narratives 
have all the strength of a good etching, for they are 
clear, bold, vivid, and uncompromising. They arrest 
attention, and retain it by their compelling swing. It 
is a real pleasure to read such vigorous English verse. 


Handwork. 
СіоуЕ-Макімс aT Home: by Frances Staite. (55. 
Pitman.) 

This is a capable and workmanlike book, which 
covers the whole art of glove-making from skin to 
finished article. It is comprehensive in scope, clearly 
written, and eminently practical. 

The fact that gloves are intended to be worn is never 
lost sight of, and the section dealing with the decora- 
tion of gloves concludes with a wise deprec^tion of 
` senseless lavish ornament. C. R. L. 
ESSENTIALS OF LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING: by Polk. 

(10s. Batsford.) 

The brief survey of the history of block-printing in 
the opening: chapter is a fascinating introduction to 
lino-cuts, and succeeding chapters give clear instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a block. Methods of print- 
ing by means of an ordinary letter-press and a platen 
press are given in detail; printing by hand, without a 
press, is described somewhat less adequately with little 
consideration of papers and colours. There are some 
fifty illustrations, and an appendix detailing a rather 
lavish initial equipment; but the questions at the end 
of chapters are rather tedious. C. R.L. 


Economics. 

PITMAN'S DICTIONARY OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION : 
edited by John Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. 
(Part I, 1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

Those who have to ask themselves ‘‘What exactly 
is industrial administration?” will find some surprise, 
in turning over the pages of this first part of a new 
dictionary of information, at the range of modern 
life that the phrase may cover. For this work 15 
peculiarly modern, the outcome of recent legislation and 
of a hundred developments of factory and industrial 


GLASTONBURY. 
CHALICE WELL GUEST HOUSE. 


Accommodating twenty to fifty. Beautiful Arthurian surround- 


ings. Old Monastic Garden. Sunny aspect. Smoking rooms. 
Home atmosphere. Good cooking, vegetarian and meat. 
Library, 2,000 books. Expeditions. Summer School all 


Pottery, Weaving, Jewellery, Dancing, 
Special terms for Students. 
Miss BUCKTON. 


August and September. 
&c. Lectures. Music. 
Warden: 
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life, mainly of the last half (or even quarter) century. 
Here are facts about bonuses of various kinds (‘‘sharing 
out the lemon’’ and such phrases have been used to 
describe its modern developments), about accidents 
and their legal aspects, about industrial arsenical 
poisoning, about apprenticeship, ancient and modern, 
about belt conveyers and methods of addressing parcels 
so as to prevent loss. | 

It is a very practical book of reference for certain 
groups of people whose work or study is related to 
modern business. Most of it is on the confines of the 
interest of the majority of teachers; but even these 
will be pricked by curiosity and Interest to read many 
of the articles. Much of the information is only other- 
wise available in a rather wide range of reference 
books. R. J. 


THE Economic History REVIEW: No. 2. 
(10s. 6d. А. & С. Black.) 

We have already noticed the first number of this 
official issue of the Economic History Society. Тһе 
editors, Mr. Lipson and Mr. Tawney, with their assist- 
ant, Miss Mann, are to be congratulated on this 
number, as on the first. Most of it is, of course, heavy 
reading for that strange creature, the general reader; 
but it is only for students of history—and, more par- 
ticularly, economic history—that it is intended. 

Teachers of history will be especially interested in 
Mr. Marten's article on ''The Teaching of Economic 
History in Schools.” This contains the results of a 
questionnaire sent out to about a hundred schools ‘‘of 
various types." The authors seem to look hopefully 
to the central schools, which are free from external 
examinations, ‘‘for interesting experiments in the 
teaching of history as in that of other subjects. 

The same article contains what is, in effect, a very 
useful bibliography of books more or less completely 
devoted to social and economic history. 

The Review covers British, American, and French 
works on Economic History, as issued in 1926-7, and 
there is an article by Professor Kosminsky on ‘‘Russian 
Work on English Economic History."' R. J 


THE Ківе OF BRITISH COMMERCE, An Introduction to 
English Economic History : by Kenneth С. Lewis, 
B.A., and Noel Branton. (35. ба. Pitman.) 

This is a volume of ‘‘The Bedrock Series.’’ It 1s 
intended for class and examination uses, but it is 
sufficiently readable for more general purposes. 

For the student there are questions, a bibliography 
(which rightly includes novels, from ''Hereward the 
Wake’ to James Welsh's “The Morlocks”), a full 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University will shortly proceed to award two 
University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and three Post- 
graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University. Applications (on a pre 
scribed form) must reach the Principal Officer, Unt 
versity of London, South Kensington, S.W.7 (from 
whom further particulars can be obtained), not later 
than May 1, 1928. 
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SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Quality 
The E.S.A. Stationery is good. The paper 
is superior to that generally used in Schools, 
while the covers of the Exercise Books have 
been carefully selected both for their strength 
and artistic finish. | 


Better work 


It is conceded that it is far easier to do 
better work on a good paper than on a poor 
one. There is therefore no reason why the 
pupil should be handicapped through using 
poor quality Stationery when:the extra cost 
of the better article is so trifling. 


Made on the premises 


All School Stationery supplied by the E.S A. 
is made on the premises and supplied direct to 
Schools at Wholesale prices. Every kind is 
made to a standard quality and therefore 
successive supplies are of uniform quality. 
EXERCISE BOOKS from 10s. 9d. gross. 


Stocks available 


A great stock of School Stationery, including 
Exercise Books, Note Books, Nature Books, 
Science Books, Drawing Books, Loose Leaf 
Books, Foolscap, Examination Paper, &c., 
is available for urgent orders. 


Samples and Prices 


Send at once for samples and let us quote 
for the E.S.A. better qualitv stationery in 
covers printed with the name of the School. 


Catalogues 


Catalogues of all Departments are published 
and will be gladly sent to Principals. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION ASSURED 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BLACKIES LIST 


Just Published 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 


Author of “Ancient Man in Britain," “Ancient Civilizations,” с. 
With sixteen tull-page Plates and many Illustrations in 
the Text. Cloth boards. 35. net. 


Just Published 


SURVEY OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D., B. és L. 


With eight plates and numerous Illustrations and Maps 
in the Text. 28s. 9d, 


Just Published 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 


FRENCH PHONETICS. 
By E. E. UNWIN, M.A. Lond., 


Senior French Master, West Ham Secondary School. 


With Introduction by Dr. С. F. BURNESS, В.А., 
Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Head Master of West Ham 
Secondary School, 


Cloth boards. 26. 


New Edition, with Questions and Retranslations. 


DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH FUR 


ANFANGER. . 
By ALFRED OSWALD, F.R.S.E., 


Principal Lecturer and Master of Method, Modern Languages De- 

partment, Provincial Training College, Glasgow; Author of “A 

Practical German Composition," “А Selection of German Idioms and 
Proverbs." 


With Questions and Retranslations, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


A collection of easy graduated reading lessons in con- 

tinuous German prose and poetry, suitable for use in 

the first year, after some lessons in the rudiments of 
the language. 


LE PETIT RAVAGEOT. 
By MACE. 
Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. és L., Lic. és L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


Issued only with Vocabulary. od. 


“Ravageot”™ is a nickname piven to a little boy whose bad temper 
leads him into trouble at home and with his neighbours. The fairy 
Bon-Caur resolves to give him а lesson іп good behaviour, and in 
due season he learns the lesson and becomes “le bon petit Jean.” 


VIE ET OPINIONS DE 
THOMAS GRAINGORGE. 
By TAINE. 
Extraits. Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. és L., 
Lic. és L. 
Issued only with Vocabulary. od. 


After making his fortune in the United States of America, а middle- 
aged Frenchman caustically portrays the vouth of Paris in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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series of very useful and tabulated chronologies, and 
some intriguing diagrams—the gilds, the Income and 
Expenditure of a Board of Guardians, Manorial Or- 
ganisation, an interesting tariff ‘‘curve’’ from 1600 to 
1924, a diagram showing the development of Co- 
operation, and a population chart (1670 to 1921). 
More attention is paid to comparatively recent history 
than is usual in similar books. At page 33 we leave 
the middle ages, and separate chapters are devoted 
to factory legislation, trade unions (to the Trade Dis- 
pute Act of 1927), the poor law, banking, and modern 
agriculture. | 
The ''private student’’ and his needs have evidently 
been kept in mind. They are very clearlv and verv 
amply met. The whole arrangement of the book seems 
planned to make the student's path clear. and definite, 
and in effect this is very well done. R. J. 


German. 
A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book, written in simple and idiomatic German, 
consists of informative selections, stories, lyrics, pro- 
verbs, quotations, &c., and songs with music. There 
are exercises on Lessons 1 to 10, and directions for the 
use of the other lessons; also a good vocabulary. An 
Aopendix contains a number of short anecdotes, 
riddles, jokes, &c. The book has a map and is very 
well illustrated. To those who favour a reader whose 
selections are, except for the poetry, instructive rather 
than stirring to the imagination, this book may be 
strongly recommended. J. 5. H. 


: by Paul R. Pope. 


The 
Forum ,; Education 


A Journal of Inquiry and Research in the 
Psychology, Philosophy and Method of Education. 


Edited by Professor C. W. 
D.Phil., 


VALENTINE, M.A, 
University of Birmingham. 


Vol. VI, No. 1, now ready. 


CONTENTS: 


The Training College Curriculum, by Winifred Mercier, 
M.A.; The Scientific Interests of a Boy іп Pre-School 
Years, by Two Parents; A Statistical and Psychological 
Investigation of Intelligence Tests, by David W. Oates, 
M.A.; Some Observations on American Education, by 
М. Н. Carre, M.A.; Plan for a Comparative Study of 
English and American Secondary Schools, by Arthur J. 
Jones; Critical Notices and Book Reviews. 


The Forum of Education is published three times a 
year, in February, June, and November. Price 2/- 
net. Subscription 5/- per annum, post free, direct 
from The Managing Editor, The Forum of Educa- 
tion, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Published by Longmans, Green, and Co, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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Chemistry. 
LABORATORY MANUAL : by Nevil Norton Evans, M.Sc., 
and N. C. Coll McFee, M.Sc. (25. 6d. Harrap.) 
This book is written as a companion volume to the 
first-mentioned author's ‘‘Elementary Chemistry.” It 
follows the usual lines and seems to be quite satis- 
factory. I.E 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE : II, CHEMIsTRY: by S. E. 
Brown, M.A., B.Sc. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 

The first edition of this book was issued in 1912; 
it was reprinted nine times, and now a second edition 
has been brought out, which contains a few alterations 
and additions. The method adopted in presenting the 
subject is based on the report presented at the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne meeting of the British Association 
by the Committee formed to investigate the methods 
of teaching chemistry. The success attained by the 
book is sufficient evidence of its value. T. S. ER 


General. 

THE CLAIM OF ANTIQUITY, with an Annotated List of 
Books for those who know neither Latin nor 
Greek. (34 pages. 1s. Oxford Univ. Press.) 

This pamphlet refers to translations of Latin and 

Greek works, and also to works on Ancient Greece 

and Rome. For those who wish to gain a wider, 

deeper knowledge of the world of Rome and Greece, 
but whose linguistic abilities prohibit a study of the 
sources in the original tongues, the pamphlet will have 

a very great use. Teachers will find it of great value. 


H. C. 


 HRE PROTECTION 
for 9CHOOLS., 


wily FREE 
ANNUAL INSPECTION 


A large and constantly increasing number of leading Schools have 
installed CONQUEST Extinguisher, - not only because it 

provides efficient protection in a sudden 
emergency easily applied, but also because of 


oar FREE INSPECTION every year, which 


1 
the 


assures you of its maintained efficiency. 
Charges are supplied free after use on a fire. 
Write for à copy of ` Modern 
Fire Ft htang.”’ Sent post free, 


THE PYR i COMPANY, LTD, 
Ma Pyrene Kxtingutshers, 

9 С ;ROSV E NOR. GARDENS, LONDON, 5.W.1. 
Victoria 8592 


"Pyrenc xtin  Sowess. Lond: m." 


- — = 


Sue, 
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STERLING SILVER CUPS 
from 18/6 to £250 


APPIN & WEBB have the finest 
‘selection of Sterling Silver Cups 

in London at prices ranging from 18/6 
to (250. The Cups are solid and of 
substantial weight, strong and simple 
in construction, and embody in their 
design the best features of both the 
modern and the old. Selections will be 
sent into the country for approval at 
Mappin & Webb's risk and expense, 
or an illustrated Catalogue will be 


forwarded upon request. 


Sterli Silver Cup. 
64 in. high 5 5 0 


Dim zo 01515 0 с жае с | 
13 ‘я. P, 
M MAPPIN е WEBB 
(6 0 0 ips 


6 1n. diam... 
24^. ,, 717 9 


2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 
158-162, Oxford Street, W.1; - - LONDON 


SUMMER COURSE | 
MUSIC TEACHING 


THE NEW ERA 


will be held at The International Review of New Education 


OXFORD 
from August Ist to 15th, 1928, 


under the auspices of the Federation of British usic Industries, The 
British Music Society, The British Federation of Musical Competition 
Festivals, The Incorporated Society of Musicians, and the Federation of 
Women's Institutes. — President: SIR HUGH ALLEN. 4 

Мате. LECTURERS: Subject. 
Professor P. C. BUCK pum .. Four Neglected Points in Musical 


Special Number, APRIL, 1928. 
Progressive Education 


in England 


Education — History, Criticism, 
Taste, and Form. ы 
Mr. ADRIAN BOULT ... bue .. Informal Practising Classes іп Con- With Foreword by 
ducting. 4 4 
Dr. G. DYSON sid £ .. History of the Growth and Develop- Sir Michael Sadler 
ment of Music. 
Mr. GEOFFREY SHAW К 2. The School Singing Class. | 
Mr. HUBERT MIDDLETON nor Training and Competition Few copies left of January number on 
estival Work. 
Miss MABEL CHAMBERLAIN .. The Foundation of | Ear-Eye-and- ө ө ө 
Voice-Training. | Р Ed 
Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE ... .. Voice Training. 10neer ucation 1n 
Major J. T. BAVIN  .. не? .. Class Teaching. (a) Pianoforte; (b) 


Violin. Starting an Orchestra. 


Fee for the Course: CNE QUINEA. | 


Russia 


Purpose of the Course. à . eas 
The special aim of this Course is to assist those who desire to bring more Single copies, 1/2. Annual subscription, 4/6. 
music into the life of the Community. It demands no initial standard of Published Jan., Apr., July.. Oct. 
musicianship, the lectures being designed for all prades. : т | 

. Educational Visits, Recreations, &o. The New Era, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


There will be visits to the Sheldonian Theatre, Radclifle Camera (including 
the valuable books and MSS), Observatory, Museum, Examination Schools, 
University Church St. Mary's), College and University Barges, Clarendon ФееееФееоеееееееее 
Press, and а number of the Colleges, and excursions to Stratford-on-Avon, 
Windsor Castle, Blenheim Palace, and a river trip will be arranged. Special 
arrangements have been made for tennis, golf, and boating, so that every 


student may combine a delightful Don wh the Course. А tennis tourna- Write for catalogue of the New Era Lending Library 

ment will be held as in previous years. Special reduced railway fares will be : : 

МОНА елше. “Send for tall iss s a : of books on progressive education, modern methods and 

THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH MUSIC INDUSTRIES experiments, the new psychology, &c. A special sector 
117-123 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 for parents containing the new books on child training 


A special feature of the Course will be Community Singing conducted by Sir in the home. Books sent by post. 


Hugh Allen in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

Secrets of Profitable Writing: by М. Crombie. 25. 
net. 

Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth: by E. T. 
Bazeley, М.А. 75. 6d. net. 

EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

Certificate French Unseens: edited by R. A. Spencer, 

M.A. 15. 9а. 


G. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
De Gente, Romana—A Beginners’ Latin Course: by 
М. L. Newman. 25. 3d. 
A Short Bibliography of Local History : 
Thompson, M.A. 15. 
Gaston Chérau—Veillées Gasconnes : 


by A. H. 


edited by A. M. 


Gibson, M.A. т. 6d. 

Maitres Conteurs: Contes du Midi: edited by A. M. 
Gibson, M.A. 15. ба. 

The Composition of Water : by J. R. Partington, D.Sc. 
1S. 6d. 


More Unprepared Latin : 
Marchant, М.А. 25. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library : 
No. 110. Heredity: by F. A. E. Crew, 
118. Ап Introduction to Botany: 
Mangham, M.A. 
144. Religion and Science: by С. Singer. 
171. The English Educational System: by 
C. Norwood, М.А. 
227. The Theory of Music : 


chosen and edited by E. C. 


M.D. 
by S. 


bv G. Cooke, 


Mus. В. 
231. The English Drama : by H. F. Rubin- 
stein. 
Educational Series : 


Sign Posts: compiled by H. C. Dent, B.A. 5S. 
An Introduction to Shakespeare. 35. 6d. 
The Merchant of Venice. 3s. 6d. 


The Tempest. 3s. 6d. 
Macbeth. 3s. 6d. | 
Ask me Another : a Question Book by O. Rutter. 
3s. 6d. 
А. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
Petit Cours Préparatoire—a One-Term Course in 


Phonetic Script: by L. A. Allison. rs. 4d. 
BLACKIE AND Sow, Lrp. 
English Study Readers: Book IV. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Wind and Madam Rain: 
P. de Masset. Is. 4d. 
Introductory Course in French Phonetics : by E. E. 

Unwin, M.A. 2s. 
A Brief Sire еу of French History : 
Ph.D. 2s. od. 
Rambles through History—Ancient Crete : 
Mackenzie. Is. 3d. 
Longer French Texts: 
La Nouvelle Croisade des 
Bordeaux. 
Colomba : by P. Mérimée. 1. each. 
French Plays: On ne Saurait Penser à Tout : 
de Musset. rs. 


from the French of 
by А. S. Rappoport, 
by D. A. 
Enfants : 


by H. 


by A. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
Pallas Athene—A Book of Attic Greek: 
J. G. Worth, M.A. 3s. ӨЧ. 
CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Chains: by Theodore Dreiser. 7s. 6d. net. 
ux ad s Miscellany : 
No. 1. Spiritual Adventures': by А. Symons. 
°. The Garden Party: by Katherine Mans- 
field. 
10. The Jews: by Hilaire Belloc. 
12. What Is and What Might Be: by E. 
Holmes. 
38. Od. net each. 
The Rebellious Puritan—Portrait of Mr. 
by Lloyd Morris. 16s. net. 

The Treasure Ship; Rory Aforesaid; The Happy 
War: Three Liavs by J. Brandane. 6s. net. 
The Death of a Diplomat: by Peter Oldfield. 6s. net. 
J. Curwen AND Sons, Lp. 

What the Robin Sang: Two-part Song. 4d. 
Now Have I Learned with Much Ado: for Two 
Sopranos. 4d. 
Н. F. W. DEaxE AND Sons THE YEAR Book Press, 
ID 


selected. bv 


Hawthorne: 


Ways and Means 
Characters: by 2 7. 45. net. 
The Handbook апа Directory of Adult Education, 

1928-1929. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

J. M. Dent AND Sons, LTD. 
Arva Latina: 
Book 1. 


illage 


Simple de told in Classical Latin: 
bv G. Atkinson, М.А. 
2. Simple 5. from Latin Authors: 
edited by G. Turberville, M.A. 
3- The Story of Rome from Latin Authors: 
edited by the Rev. Allen Moxon, 


M.A. 
4. Latin Unseens: edited by D. S. Mac- 
nutt, В.А. 15. 6d. each. 


The Kings Treasuries of Literature : 
163. Under the Northern Lights: by A. Sullivan. 
104. More English Essays: edited by G. G. 

Loane, M.A. 
105. The School for Scandal : by R. B. Sheridan. 
166. Mountain Essays by Famous Climbers. 
107. The Citizen of the World: by 
Goldsmith. 
108. Bligh of the Bounty: edited by E. А. 
Hughes, М.А. 1s. 4d. each. 
GINN AND Co., LTD. 

Reading and Word Meanings : by E. W. 
Ph.D. Os. ба. net. 

Leyendas de la Alhambra : by C. Matienzo, M.A., and 
Laura B. Crandon, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

GEORGE б. НАКВАР AND Co., LTD. 

More Wonder Tales from Many Lands by Katharine 
Pyle. 15. 

A Treasury of Verse for Primary Schools: 
by M. G. Edgar, M.A. 
6d. each. 

UNIVERSITY OF Loxnon Press. 

Art in Schools : by J. Littlejohns, R. B. A. 


(Continued on page 130.) 


Oliver 


Dolch, 


selected 


Books 4, 5. 6, and 7, 


10S. 6d. net. 
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— — "JUST PUBLISHED: 


The tremendous success of TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 
(over 200,000 copies sold in eighteen months) made this 
companion volume inevitable. GEOFFREY SHAW has 
| culled TWICE 44 SOCIABLE SONGS from the treasury of 
English songs that will bring delight to as many more 


thousands of people, and all at the low price of 6d. Ex- | 
| cepting the canons, all songs are harmonised so that they | 
can be plaved on the piano. Size 51 by 8} inches: staff 


Collected and Arranged by GEOFFREY SHAW notation only. 


SIR HENRY HADOW writes :— 


| Р “The collection here offered тау Бе commended 
Complete D Specimen Copy without reserve. Mr. Geoffrey Shaw's name is 
volume contains a wide and varied collection of 


songs, rounds, hymns, and carols; and it is 


' М issued at a price which brings it within every- 
body's reach. It is, in the true sense of the 


werd, a popular volume, and I cordially hope that 


(LONDON), LTD., DENMAN STREET, W.1 its ‘appeal to the people’ will be successful.” 


| 
\ 
Words and Music ee 24. post free in itself a guarantee of good editorship; the 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who devote their time entirely 
to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 849 beds, and is 
the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories. and workshops 
of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and 
Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 
extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


FEES.--MEpicar: Intermediate and Final Courses - - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
Final Course - - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 


DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HosPITAL Course: £130 in two equal annual 
instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ Course) : £360. | 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held іп Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology for 


the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £959 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £90,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students and 
Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &e.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on 
Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


(Men Students only are cligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., MILE END, LONDON, Е.1, 


Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to sce the Hospital and Medical College. 


FREE GIFT TO OUR READERS. 


With the May number of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK will be given a coloured picture, specially 
drawn by Marjorie Quennell, part author of “Тһе History of Everyday Things in England.” 


The picture is the first of a series of Education Outlook Pictures showing people of successive periods. 
The drawings are historically correct and gaily coloured, measuring 10 in. by 8 in. and printed on 
antique paper with plate sunk mounts, making them excellent for school decoration. 


As each edition will be limited, orders should be sent at once, either through a newsagent or direct to 
Manager, THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
A remittance for 2s. will bring the first four pictures of the series as published monthly from May. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
Don Alvaro o la Fuerza del Sino—Drama en cinco 
Jornadas: de Don Angel de Saavedra. 4s. 6d. 
Applied Spanish Grammar: by J. A. Vaeth, Ph.D. 
4s. 6d. 

The Child and Society : by Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Mental Life—A Survey of Modern Experimental 
Psychology : by C. À. Ruckmick, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Pocket Classics: Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old 
Manse. 2s. 
Progressive Trigonometry, Part I. Numerical Trigo- 
nometry and Mensuration : by F. G. W. Brown, 
M.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
A Critical Commentary on ''Shakespeare to Нагау”: 
by W. E. Williams. Is. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
Modern Studies Series: ° 
No. 1. First French Course: An Introduction to 
Spoken French. 1s. 9d. 
28. Voltaire. 2s. ба. 
31. French Travellers in Britain, 1800-1926. 


LTD. 


2s. 6d. 
Teaching of English Series : 
No. 87. Modern Historians of the French 
Revolution. 1s. od. 
111. Shakespeare's King John. Is. gd. 


Reading Practice: The Romance of Exploration. 
Books 1 and Il. 15. each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 
County of Leicester: Prayers and Hymns for use in 


Schools. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

Nature Study for Beginners: by Donald Patton. 
2s. 6d. 

Products of the Empire: by J. C. Cunningham, B.A. 
3s. 6d. 


Teachers of India: by C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O. 
Nine Plays of Shakespeare. 3s. 6d. 
The World’s Classics : 


35. net. 


133. The Golden Treasury. 
317. Dr. Wortle’s School: by Anthony Trollope. 


Cloth, 2s. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 
A New History of Great Britain: Shortened Edition 
by К. B. Mowat, М.А. 7s. 6d. 


SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Mathematics for Technical Students: by G. E. Hall, 
B.Sc. ss. net. 
Tin and the Tin Industry : by A. H. Mundev. 
Reading Made Easy: by Eva Harris. 
cloth, 1s. 
Commercial Mathematics: by L. H. L. Davies, B.A., 
and E. G. H. Habakkuk, M.Sc. ss. 
Touch Typewriting for Teachers: by M. Crooks. 
7s. 6d. net. 
SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 
Things Seen in Madeira: by J. E. Hutcheon. 
net. 
Things Seen in the Dolomites: by L. M. Davidson. 
35. 6d. net. i 


35. net. 
Paper, тоа. ; 


35. 6d. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 

In connexion with the four-hundredth anniversary oí 
the death of Albrecht Dürer, which occurs this month, 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., are publishing in a 
limited edition of a hundred copies a sumptuous port- 
folio of facsimiles of the artist's choicest drawings in 
colour, line, and wash, selected from the unique col- 
lection of originals preserved in the Albertina Museum 
at Vienna. ‘The subjects, which are mostly in colour, 
have been chosen by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, M.A., 
C.B.E., the Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum, who is one of the greatest living authorities 
on Dürer; and he will also contribute an Introduction 
and descriptive text. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black will publish early this 
month “А Book of Architecture," by G. H. Reed, 
M.A. This book is intended primarily for use with 
senior pupils in elementary schools and pupils in 
secondary schools, but at the same time the need of the 
general reader, desirous to pick up the broader features 
of the subject, is kept in mind. 


Messrs. Constable announce in their March monthly 
list that they are publishing this month two more 
volumes in the ''Constable's Miscellany”; these are 
'"Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft,” by William God- 
win, and “Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon.” 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons announce that they 
have just published six new volumes in the ‘‘Every- 
man's Library," the titles being Castiglione’s “Тһе 
Courtier,” translated by Sir Thomas Hoby; ‘Madame 
Bovary," by Gustave Flaubert, translated by Eleanor 
Marx Aveling; “А Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs," in two volumes; “The Origin of Species," 
by Charles Darwin; and Sir John Mandeville’s 
“Travels.” 


Msssrs. George G. Harrap and Co. announce 
that they have just published “Атегіса,” by Hendrik 
van Loon. The author in this book turns to the 
history of America, and, with vivid pen, sketches the 
salient points from the days when the necessity for 
finding a new route to the Spice Islands led to the 
second discovery of the American Continent to the 
present time. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. announce 
that they have in the press ‘‘An Account of the Prin- 
ciples of Measurement and Calculation," by N. R. 
Campbell, Sc.D. The book, intended primarilv for 
advanced students, expounds the principles underlving 
the making and the use of measurements of all kinds. 
Though experimental methods are not dealt with in 
detail, the author maintains that the matters discussed 
are closely relevant to the actual practice of phvsics, 
and cannot be neglected by the “тап іп the 
laboratory." 


University Tutorial Press, Ltd., have in the 
press “А First Course in Experimental Schience for 
Technical Students," by R. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc., 
A.M.LE.E., a book designed to give the technical 
student a sound knowledge of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of mechanics, hydrostatics, heat, electricity and 
magnetism, and chemistry, which are essential to а 
proper understanding of his more specialised work. 
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COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns ате who-ly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Easter Conferences. 

Eastertide brought the usual round of Conferences, 
chief among which in point of numbers and influence 
must be reckoned that of the National Union of 
Teachers. Mr. УМ. W. Hill, the new President, de- 
livered an admirable address reminding us of the 
necessity of securing an extended education to match 
our extended franchise. Не invited the President of 
the Board to take immediate steps towards fulfilling 
the main recommendations of the Hadow Report, 
pointing out that at present the great majority of those 
who leave our elementary schools receive no further 
systematic instruction, and that, for the most part, 
they are employed in callings which demand little or 
no craftsmanship or intelligent activity. Mr. Hill is 
not ready to accept as valid the statement that our 
national finances will not bear the cost of the com- 
plete and satisfactory system of education. He points 
to the growth of expenditure on amusements and 
luxuries as proof that we can, as a people, afford a 
greater outlay on schools, and suggests that the real 
obstacle is not narrowness of means but narrowness of 
vision. It was perhaps hardly to be expected that the 
President of the National Union of Teachers would 
dwell at any great length upon the improvements in 
our educational system which have been made during 
the present century, but these should be borne in mind 
even though we are none of us content with the rate 
of progress which has been achieved. 


A Suggested Tribunal. 


Members of the National Union of Teachers, and 
probably many outside that body, have been perturbed 
by the refusal of Lord Eustace Percy to reinstate Mr. 
John Towers, a schoolmaster in Durham County, from 
whom the Board withdrew their recognition following 
an incident during the mining dispute. It is easy to 
understand that the President finds difficulty in re- 
' versing a decision made in the honest belief that Mr. 
Towers had acted from political motives. Neverthe- 
less, it would be well if Mr. Towers were reinstated, 
the view that his action was due to lack of judgment 
rather than revolutionary feeling. The case has led to 
a renewal of the suggestion that there should be estab- 
lished some kind of a tribunal, authorised to consider 
charges of misconduct on the part of teachers, and to 
advise the President as to the appropriate penaltv 
where a charge is proved. Such a tribunal could not, 
of course, divest the President of his responsibility to 
Parliament, but it would perform a useful function bv 
giving to all teachers an assurance that any accusa- 
tion against an individual would be judicially examined. 


The Problem of Reorganisation. 

It is worthy of note that at the Easter Conferences, 
which devoted time to discussing the Hadow Report, 
there was manifested a certain caution regarding the 
proposal to establish central schools. In our April 
number we printed an acute criticism of the Hadow 
Report, written by Professor Turnbull, and some of 
his views are evidently shared by a large number of 
teachers in elementary schools. Their position seems 
to be that, while they would welcome the raising of 
the school age and give support to the principle of 
secondary education for all, they are not yet convinced 
that the senior pupils should be taken away from elc- 
mentarv schcols at the age of eleven plus and collected 
into central institutions. They point out that by this 
removal of older pupils the primary schools will be 
left without some important features in their corporate 
life. It is urged also that there will be a tendency to 
appoint graduates on the staffs of the new central 
schools, thereby diminishing the opportunities for ad- 
vancement open to non-graduate teachers who hold 
the Government Certificate. These considerations are 
important, since thev add to certain practical difficul- 
ties which have already manifested themselves in 
several areas. 


Hadow Report Difficulties. 

It is not difficult to draw up on paper a complete 
scheme for the reorganisation of elementary educa- 
tion, providing for a sequence of nursery and infant 
training, primary education, and secondary education— 
junior and senior. Difficulties arise when we begin to 
put the scheme into practice. There is the ever-present 
religious difficulty, causing certain denominations to be 
reluctant to see their younger members transferred 
from a school under denominational control to one 
managed by the local authority, and therefore unable 
to give dogmatic religious instruction. There is also 
the objection felt by many parents, especially in rural 
districts, to a scheme which entails for their children 
a long walk in all weathers to and from the central 
school. This objection 15 felt by parents even in large 
towns. In Bradford, for example, the proposed estab- 
lishment of central schools has given rise to many 
expressions of resentment at public meetings, where 
parents have declared that they are unwilling to sub- 
ject their children to the dangers of traffic or to lose for 
the vounger members of the family, attending the 
infant or primary school, the escort of their older 
brothers and sisters. АП these are practical difficulties 
which confront the administrator, but are hidden from 
the remote theorist. Probably they can be overcome, 
but this will take time, 
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Men Teachers for Boys. 


The National Association of Schaolmasters exists to 
oppose the principle of equal pay for women teachers, 
and its members are not blind to the fact that their 
policy may lead to the employment of women teachers 
wherever possible since their services will be cheaper. 
To counter this result the National Association of 
Schoolmasters urges that no man teacher should work 
under the direction of a woman head teacher, and 
further that no boy over the age of seven should be 
taught by a woman. The first demand means that 
the head of all mixed schools should be a man, or, 
alternatively, that there should be no mixed schools 
above the infant stage. The second demand is difh- 
cult to justify on psychological grounds, although in 
our large towns it is not uncommon to find small boys 
of seven or eight who are disposed to fecl themselves 
degraded if they are taught by women. Much, of 
course, depends on the woman concerned, and at the 
Conference of New Ideals in Education a woman 
teacher described how she had successfully overcome 
the reluctance of even adolescent boys to take her 
instruction seriously. She did this by demonstrating 
that she could flog them as severely as a man, but 
she has since explained that this incident was a 
demonstration only, and not part of her teaching 
method. 


Unhealthy Schools. 


It is disquieting to learn from information supplied 
by the Board of Education that there are no fewer 
than 544 public elementary schools still in use although 
they have been condemned by the Board as unfit for 
school purposes. These schools provide accommoda- 
tion for 140,000 children, and 178 of the 544 are рго- 
vided schools under the control of local authorities, 
the remaining 366 being under voluntary managers. 
When it is remembered that the Board's standard is 
by no means high and that ample warning is given 
before a school is condemned as unfit, the continued 
recognition of the 544 schools is difficult to justify. 
In effect the children are being compelled to spend 
several hours of each day in surroundings which are 
harmful to their physical welfare. The law compels 
them to attend school, and it is an obvious duty to 
see that the compulsion does not involve physical 
harm to the children. No excuse can be found for 
certain large urban authorities which have neglected 
their plain duty in this matter, and as for the volun- 
tary schools it should be remembered that the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 relieved the managers of all their 
previous burdens and left them with the right to use 
the school premises for religious purposes on the sole 
condition that the buildings should be kept fit for 
educational needs. Where the managers have failed 
in this they should be required either to put the schools 
in order or to hand them over to the local authority. 
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Drama in Shackles. 


During recent years there has been a great extension 
of dramatic work in schools, and many plays have 
been produced in schoolrooms by pupils, who are found 
to have benefited greatly by the training in voice pro- 
duction, gesture, and movement demanded by dramatic 
work. The movement has been encouraged as a valu- 
able aid to the study of literature and history, and 
among the pioneers have been the Citizen House 
Players іп Bath. Recently this body produced а 
Passion Play, written by one of their own number, 
and played in their Little Theatre, which is a room in 
a private house, to which the audience were admitted 
without payment and by invitation only. After the 
performance the producers were summoned before the 
Bath magistrates and fined for giving a play in a 
building which did not possess a stage licence. А 
touch of humour was added to the proceedings when 
it was revealed that the municipality of Bath had fre- 
quently engaged the Citizen House Players to perform 
in the Pump Room, a building which is not licensed 
for plays. It would appear that the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bath are also hable to be summoned. The 
decision will do no harm if it is followed by a timely 
revision of the conditions under which plays may be 
performed. It is obvious that a theatre or building 
regularly used for dramatic performances should be 
structurally suitable and safe, but occasional amateur 
and school performances to which the public are ad- 
mitted free might be under less rigid restrictions. 


Diplomas in Teaching. 


The College of Preceptors has a long апа 
honourable record as a body devoted to the encourage- 
ment of professional training for teachers. Some 
eighty years ayo it instituted its diplomas of Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow, to be obtained by those who 
satisfied a dual test of academic attainment and pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. At that time proof of 
academic attainment for teachers in secondary schools 
was difficult to secure, but the development of modern 
universities and other forms of higher instruction has 
now made it possible for the College to treat its 
diplomas as tests of professional knowledge and skill, 
open to those teachers who are shown to be already 
qualified in respect of academic study by the fact that 
they hold attainments such as are accepted by the 
Teachers Council for registration purposes. This 
development is highly important, and should be wel- 
comed not only by graduates who have not been able 
to devote a year to training college work but also 
by the many specialist teachers for whom there has 
been no proper means of proving their professional 
fitness. It is to be hoped that all teachers who have 
not taken one of the recognised courses of profess:onal 
training will be encouraged to pursue the course 
of studv laid dowr by the College of Preceptors, with 
a view to obtaining the diplomas and thereby estab- 
lishing their claim to professional status. 
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RECORDS. 
Bv THEO. WiLLIiAMs, М.А. 


In the following article our contributor urges that systematic records of successful teaching methods 


Should be compiled. 


In surveying the field of educational precept one is 
struck by the paucity of material which records the 
results of actual practical experience. Text-books we 
have in plenty, but most of them appear to have been 
compiled for examination purposes and many of them 
bear the stamp of unreality. At any rate, with all 
respect to their learned authors, they are not much in 
demand as reliable works of reference by qualified 
practising teachers. The literature of pedagogy ap- 
pears to be incomplete in this respect as compared, 
for instance, with the studies of law or medicine, where 
a knowledge of case records is an indispensable part 
of the intellectual equipment of the successful prac- 
titioner. Moreover, not only do lawyers and doctors 
refer constantly to these records in the course of their 
daly work, but, by means of periodical publications, 
such as the Law Reports or the British Medical Jour- 
nal, they are kept informed concerning every fresh 
development or application of the principles of their 
craft which is likely to affect standard practice. The 
importance of Common Law decisions in the sphere 
of Jurisprudence is, perhaps, too rigid an example 
of the custom of establishing precedents from practice. 

In medicine, however, there is a procedure which 
we should like to see adopted in teaching, whereby 
each medical man considers it his duty to his fellow 
practitioners as well as to the general public that he 
should give the fullest particulars of any improvements 
or variations іп practice he has discovered to be 
beneficial in -alleviating the sufferings of those under 
his care. Thus, by means of the combined knowledge 
and unselfish co-operation of those who have made their 
life's work a scientific study and not merely a matter 
of routine, the great progress in the conquest of 
disease has been achieved and the efficiency of prac- 
titioners generally has been much improved. 

lt is true that in the competitive atmosphere of 
commercial activity it is more the custom to keep 
secret as long as possible the results of scientific re- 
search, but this is in order that the utmost private 
advantage may accrue. A calling which has for its 
am the well-being of the community as a whole, and 
Which, like that of medicine, exercises its functions 
upon the individual members of that community, must 
be admitted to possess publie responsibilities of a high 
and serious nature. Оп that account its methods 
should be efficient and purposeful and open to the 
closest and most intelligent scrutiny. Also the standard 
of proficiency of its practitioners should be as high as 
training and enlightenment can make it. Not only 
must the teacher be well grounded in theoretical prin- 
ciples, but he must never cease from learning how best 
to improve his skill by keeping precise records of suc- 
cessful practice so that future time may be saved which 
might have been spent in experiment. Іп addition, 
he should be able to acquaint himself with the pro- 
gress others have made. 

Directors of Education and the like frequently be- 
moan the apparent lack of interest taken in professional 


matters by the younger teachers of the present genera- 
поп. А very little reflection, however, will lead one 
to propound the question, ‘‘In what is it proposed that 
they should take an interest?" Let us enumerate 
some of the material at their disposal, first of all 
noting that these animadversions are seldom directed 
at infant school teachers, who have sufficiently demon- 
strated during the last decade that the discoveries of 
Montessori in regard to the training of very young 
children were of consuming interest to them. At the 
other end of the school, too, the attempts to evolve a 
system of measuring intelligence have received a fair 
share of attention, which all goes to show that if you 
provide the teacher with suitable material you can 
generally command his interest. What is there, how- 
ever, in professional precept in which the non- 
specialist member of the rank and file may become 
absorbed? Shall he revive an enthusiasm for a code 
which, commencing as a set of rules almost as for- 
midable as the Book of Leviticus, will probably reach 
its final form in a pamphlet enumerating a collection 
of cancelled clauses? Or shall he seek for fresh in- 
spiration from the various suggestions with their 
timidly proffered platitudes and laboured non-contro- 
versial wisdom? There is little else that remains, 
except perhaps the labour-saving, thought-eliminating 
periodicals with their perfect schemes апа tabloid 
courses, fit pabulum for the indolent, as nourishing and 
as innocuous as certain transatlantic proprietary break- 
fast foods, and doubtless, like most of those tasteless 
preparations, concocted from ‘‘middlings.’’ 

For various good reasons it has been customary to 
regard that branch of knowledge which might be de- 
scribed as Teaching Method as being more appro- 
priately the province of the primary school teacher. 
This is because, since attendance at these schools is 
compulsory, the responsibility for maintaining the level 
of the standard of attainment rests with. the teacher. 
In the secondary schools, where the selective process 
has weeded out the unfavourably disposed or the 
unfit, or in those other educational establishments of 
the particular social type numerous in this country, 
the onus of progress rests not so much upon the teacher 
as on the pupil—who may excel or not as his desires 
and powers of application decree. This is not to say 
that the teachers of such schools are without: skill in 
their craft. On the contrary, a very large proportion 
are highly qualified in every way, and they have a 
high standard of achievement. They are, however, 
dealing with a class of material very different, as a 
whole, from the scholars attending primary schools, 
and a corresponding difference is presumed to exist 
between their respective teaching methods. One might 
say that in the primary schools children are taught, 
while in others they are given opportunities to learn. 
This difference is becoming less every day, partly on 
account of the increasingly favourable attitude of the 
public towards the State schools (where conditions 
have much improved) and partly owing to the growing 
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desire for gen.ral efliciency amongst. the private 
schools, who have to compete with the public secondary 
schools. Тһе result ts to make social distinctions in 
education less pronounced and to confine the problem 
of teaching to the actual task of presenting and im- 
parting knowledge to scholars more or less on the 
same intellectual plane, whatever their social class. 

The two extreme types of teacher in each system 
have tended to disappear. In the case of the old 
public school it was a teacher who merely organised 
the work and gave individual attention only to those 
who showed great promise, leaving the rank and file 
to their own devices. In the elementarv schools it 
was the type of teacher who earned for the profession 
the famous description ‘‘Chalk and Talk.” Then there 
is the kind common to both systems—the ‘‘person- 
ality'”'— about whom nothing more need be said, ex- 
cept that this type also appears to be less numerous 
than formerly. One frequently hears the dictum that 
what really counts in education is the personality. of 
the teacher. Like all other generalisations, it is only 
one aspect of the truth. It would be equally true in 
modern conditions to say that what really counts in 
education is the amount of conscious effort made bv the 
scholar. It is in the light of the belief that the aim 
of modern education is to train the young in the power 
of acquiring knowledge and proficiency for themselves 
under guidance that the study of method In teaching 
should be of interest to all those engaged in the work, 
no matter in what type of school. The future pros- 
perity of this (and any other) nation lies along the 
road of economic efficiency, and the teachers must, 
and will inevitablv, respond to the social demand. 
Teaching, then, instead of being an art, will tend to 
become a science, and in that event it must not onlv 
possess principles but performances also. 

There are many who would say that the practice 
of teaching will never become sufficiently exact to 
permit of precision of method. Although, as in the 
realm of disease, no two cases are exactly alike, there 
is enough general similarity іп modern school con- 
ditions to enable all to derive benefit from the ex- 
perience of others. This fact has of recent years 
been responsible for the manner in which educational 
authorities have encouraged their teachers to visit 
other schools. The more we understand the lives of 
others the better we are able to order our own. 
Instead of emphasising the differences between schools 
we might then count the things thev have in common 
and attempt a rough classification to sce if the task of 
providing useful teaching records may be embarked 
uron with promise of success. 

There may be town schools and country schools. 
They may be situated amongst agricultural, industrial, 
or residential communities. They may һе large, 
moderately-sized, or small. They may conform to 
normal classification—that is to say, there will be а 
separate class for each time-staye or period of school 
lfe—or thev may admit only of irregular classifica- 
tion, either on account of the fact that the scholars 
are too many or too few in number. The classification 
may be single-sex schools or mixed schools, provided 
or non-provided schools, juntor or senior schools. The 


children. may 
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be healthv and well disposed towards 
education, living in favourable home surroundings, or 
they may not; or again they тау be drawn from 
various types of homes, from hygienic dwellings or 
from slums. In any case they are easily classified. 
The supply and training of teachers may be good or 
bad or indifferent, and so on. When all is said there 
are not so many factors to be taken into account that 
the organisation of schools cannot be the subject of 
precise consideration. Then there is the curriculum, 
the scope of which depends upon the character of the 
school, but all this is matter which may be brought 
within the compass of scientific definition. 

If a case has been made out for the establishment 
of records as proposed, the next considerations will 
be how best to collect, compile, and publish them. 

It is suggested that an existing educational pub- 
lication of standing should invite contributions on all 
school problems or experiments of general interest to 
teachers, giving details of information as to how the 
conditions arose, what were the steps taken to mect 
them, and what were the results. The selected con- 
tributions should be published in a monthly supplement 
suitable for subsequent binding into annual volumes. 
Thus, in course of time, there should be built up a work 
of reference for the practising teacher which could not 
fail to be of great utility. It will also be a work of 
great historical value. 

One advantage to the teacher who possesses 
initiative and is always trying new methods will be 
obvious. The publication of the records of such ex- 
periments will ensure that the entire credit for thc 
introduction of a new method will belong to the in- 
ventor and not to some school visitor—official or 
otherwise. It will also bring honour to those born 
before their timc. . 

Now how to make a start? There are many retired 
teachers whose interest in education is unabated though 
they no longer take an active part in its administra- 
tion. Many of them are teachers of great skill and so 
wise in their art that their example and influence have 
been an inspiration to all who were brought into 
contact with them. 

The fame of some extends far bevond the scenes 
of their personal activities, vet there are no records 
to show what they found to be the chief problems of 
school life and how, after long vears of meeting the 
difficulties peculiar to their environment, they were 
able to claim a measure of success. 

Now that they have retired thev are nothing but a 
name, and their methods nothing but a tradition passed 
on, if recollected, to future generations; if not, for- 
gotten. It is their duty to make a contribution to the 
craft-book of knowledge, otherwise their work has 
been a transient thing. 

Others will follow their example, and the need for 
authoritative case-records in teaching will be met, to 
say nothing of the general improvement in method 
which must ensue. 

| Editorial. Note: We welcome the suggestion made 
by our contributor, and are ready to consider, with a 
view to publication in the manner proposed, authentic 
“records” of method. ] 
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FROM THE GREEN BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—The Green Box has been one of those household receptacles into which odd documents, 
pamphlets, and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the 


bookshelves and when ordinary drawers are full. 


My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of 


papers which have accumulated during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public 


service. 
“treasures, 


13 


The editor allows me to select from much that is of small value, even to myself, some of my 
and to offer comments upon them in THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


THE HISTORY OF A MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


We are familiar with histories of the Public Schools. 
These schools have an individuality of their own and 
usually a long tradition. The devout alumni who 
write about them refer with justifiable pride to the 
roll of men distinguished for their services to Church 
and State who have been educated in them. Few of 
the humbler schools, and especially few elementary 
schools, so far have had anything like a tradition. In 
towns, above all, the changes in site and buildings, 
and in conditions generally, have been so numerous that 
there has been little time or opportunity for the schools 
to cultivate a life and spirit of their own. In them 
the life of a generation of pupils is short, and it is 
only in comparatively recent years that Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciations have been formed. So it may be long before 
we have a history of an elementary school to compare 
with the history of Winchester or Rugby. 

But here.and there are schools whose history, albeit 
briefer than these, is worth attention, not as a record 
of great personalities but as throwing light on the 
development of education in the last century and 
affording concrete illustrations of what is expressed 
in a general form in the current histories of the period. 
It has seemed worth while to select some of the records 
of such a school in Manchester, famous in its day. 
By the kindness of the late Mr. C. H. Wyatt, a former 
chief education officer of the city, the writer had the 
privilege of examining and taking extracts from the 
minute books, the visitors’ book, and other papers of 
the Lancasterian School, which began in 180g or 1810 
and was finally closed in 1902. The notes then taken 
have since reposed in the Green Box. 

The Royal Lancasterian Free School, Manchester, 
was established under this high-sounding name in 
i812. The scheme was mooted in 1809, when certain 
funds collected to celebrate the Jubilee of George III 
were used to start an undenominational school in a 
hired building. Manchester, as it then was, contained 
only one other school for the poor, and that was the 
National School. The promoters of the new school 
were astonished when over 800 children presented 


themselves instead of the 350 they had expected in the 
temporary building. A new school, specially built, 
was imperative, and it was erected in Marshall Street, 
off the Oldham Road, a district then thickly populated 
by people who were mainly very poor. 

The school was to be free, for only by free schooling 
could the uneducated mass of the people be reached. 
School pence might be very well for dame schools and 
private schools, but these touched very few of the 
poor folk. It was a Lancasterian school because 


it was to be conducted on the new plan elaborated by 
Joseph Lancaster and because, like other schools under 
his influence and that of his supporters, it was to be 
open to children of all religious denominations, and 
controlled by none. It was Royal, because George III 
had patronised Lancaster and expressed a wish that all 
his youthful subjects should be taught to read the 
Bible. The Duke of Kent was the patron. 

The school does not seem to have been due either 
to a missionary visit of Lancaster or to the direct 
activity of the British and Foreign School Society. 
In fact it was never formally attached to the Society, 
though throughout its history the Managers were in 
correspondence with the Society and, of course, in 
sympathy with its aims. So it was not called a British 
school until an unimaginative Education Department 
suppressed the old grandiose title in favour of 
“British,” a generalised term for non-denominational. 
Manchester has always had citizens anxious to help 
the unfortunate, and it was these who, responding to 
the new current of the times, which was moving 
towards the betterment of the poor through education, 
and seeing in Lancaster's plan an opportunity for a 
rapid realisation of their desires, founded and sup- 
ported the school. The names that appear on the early 
Committees of Management are names which for a 
century have been associated with honourable public 
service in Manchester. There is no sign of hostility 
to the Church of England in the early papers, nor, 
though it was undenominational, does the school ever 
appear to stand for Dissent. The National and the 
Lancasterian Schools in 1825, in fact, combined for a 
Joint Bazaar, managed by the Ladies' Committees of 
each, and the proceeds are to be divided “опе moiety" 
to each school. 

The new school was built to hold 1,000, and it was 
usually full or nearly full. It does not appear whether 
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boys and girls were in separate rooms, but there is 
no direct mention of a mistress for some time. There 
was one master, Mr. ]. H. Perkins, who had been 
sent to London to learn Lancaster's plan. On Janu- 
ary 31st, 1815, the Report says there are 540 boys and 
340 girls, disposed as follows :—''Bible readers, 303; 
Testament, 71; dissvllable lessons, 91 ; monosvllable les- 
sons, 151; three-letter class, 76; two-letter class, 90; 
alphabet class, 97; all of whom are similarly classed 
in spelling, and are likewise engaged in the different 
stages of writing.” The girls are the “more recent 
branch''; they are not so proficient as the bovs; the 
"sewing department'' 15 “not vet fully arranged." A 
little reflection. will suggest what these figures mean. 
There is one master for at any rate 340 boys, if not 
also for 340 girls. He teaches on the Lancasterian 
plan, through monitors. Тһе monitors are drilled in 
their duties. before school, and each monitor takes 
a ''draft'" of nine or twelve for reading or spelling 
or arithmetic or writing. What an army of monitors, 
especially for the Bible readers! They were not alwavs 
the older children, for those who had been through the 
top class left as having finished their education. The 
“classification,” as we should now call it, is seen from 
the schedule. The number of Bible readers—303 out 
of 88o—is remarkable; for, mechanical as the method 
was, and low as may have been the conception of 
reading, to reach the Bible class did mean a pretty 
thorough acquaintance with the reading and spelling 
of English svllables. 

The school was a great success. It received a stream 
of visitors, who recorded their names in a handsome 
vellum-bound album. They came to see this remark- 
able example of the new method by which the children 
of the streets were expeditiously taught the elements 
of learning. Joseph Lancaster came and blessed the 
undertaking. Robert Owen of Lanark came. The 
foreign visitors, who flocked into England after the 
close of the Napoleonic Wars, were numerous. They 
included Comte de la Borde, a prominent advocate of 
l'enseignement mutuel in France, and Dr. Hamel, who 
introduced it into Russia. The school was undoubtedly 
a distinguished school for a score of years or more, 
and Mr. Perkins must have been an able man in his 
way to keep the ‘‘machine’’ going so well. 

The Committee were not without financial troubles. 
Reporting in 1815 for a four-vear period, they have 
to admit a large deficit, though no less than 4,317 
had been subscribed. The heaviest expenses were 
those connected with the erection of the school, which 
was not fully paid for by 1815. Salaries amounted to 
only £172 per annum; books, slates, and lessons to 
470 per annum. References to financial troubles are 
frequent when the minute book, the earliest one pre- 
served, begins in 1827. They are serious, and miti- 
gated only bv periodical bazaars and special efforts. 
For some time after 1827 there are annual references 
to the commercial distress and the general poverty 
from which Manchester suffered. 

In the educational development of the school there 
is little to record for a long time. Like other Lan- 
casterian and British schools, this school clung for a 
period almost incredibly long to the monitorial plan. 
The real transformation to a school of a more modern 
type did not take place till after 1850. But even Mr. 
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Perkins could not manage quite alone. By 1828, and 
probably earlier, there was a second master, as there 
was also a mistress. Mr. Perkins's younger brother 
Was appointed as second master in 1828, at a salary 
of £60, then £s, then 470. Тһе mistress in 1832 
was paid £32. But this was the whole staff; and in 
1832 the Report says that only 2,500 children in Man- 
chester are provided with elementary education, and 
of these 1,030 were in the Lancasterian School. The 
figures speak for themselves. Іп January, 1827, the 
Report says that the number admitted in the previous 
twelve months was 1,040, making a total of 
12,338 children, ‘‘who have partaken of the advantages 
of this Institution." In a school of 1,000 at the present 


` day, working steadily in the midst of a population 


which is not abnormallv shifting, the yearly admissions 
would be about 150 at most. The modern figure 
parallel to the 12,338, at the end of eighteen years 
could not be more than 3,700. АП this illustrates 
vividly the fact that the passage of children. through 
a monitorial school was, as we should think, verv 
rapid. When one considers that as many entered the 
school in one year as the school held at any time, the 
figure 12,338 is reassuring rather than depressing, 
for many must have stayed at least a few years, or the 
total would have been larger. 

Some of the entries in the minute book are interest- 
ing. Up to quite a late point the dates in the book 
were written in the Quaker stvle, ‘‘first month’’ and 
the like, and the names of the Committee are invariably 
plain: ‘‘William Neild reports that Thos. Hoyle had 
signified his acceptance of the office of Chairman of 
the Committees." In 182g Samuel Fletcher offers to 
provide copies of the Ten Commandments in the form 
of lessons.” These were no doubt sheets on boards, 
for in the same year John Perkins reports that the 
"reading lessons on the boards want renewing.” 
Lancaster's claim, it will be remembered, was that 
only one master was required for even a large school, 
and only one book, the Bible, in lesson-sheets. As 
the sheets were varnished and the boards were touched 
only by the monitor's pointer, they lasted long. To 
judge by a bound volume of such lessons, also in the 
Green Box, they were well and clearly printed in bold 
black tvpe, easily legible to the members of the small 
semi-circular draft engaged on them. 


(To be continued.) 


“ Educational Outlook " Pictures. 


With this number our readers will receive a copv of 
a coloured picture, drawn by Mrs. Marjorie Quennell, 
to represent the costumes of the Bronze Age. It will 
be noted that the woman carries a primitive appliance 
for spinning wool. "This is the first of a series of similar 
pictures which Mrs, Quennell has drawn to illustrate 
the main periods. of history. It is hoped that our 
readers will find them useful in the classroom Әсіп as 
an aid to teaching and also as a decoration for the 
walls. 
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7 GESSO AS A SCHOOL CRAFT. | Ī а | 


By CHARLES R. LEVISON. 


This neglected craft 15 a delightful method of 
decorating in relief any wooden or papier mâché 
articles which are not exposed to unduly hard wear. 
By its nature gesso will chip if roughly handled, 
though with reasonable care no trouble of this kind 
need be anticipated. 

A wide range of useful ready-made articles in 
whitewood and papier máché is available; Messrs. 
Reeves & Co. issue an illustrated catalogue of wooden 
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articles priced from а few pence each to several shil- 
lings, all of. which are very suitable for gesso decora- 
ton. But it is not at all necessary to be at much 
expense in the provision of articles to decorate. An 
empty cigar-box can be transformed without much 
difficulty into а work-box; a cigar-box lid with the 
addition of a gesso design and tooled leather fittings 
makes a calendar or letter-rack like those in Fig. Il. 
On the other hand it is probably wise to take as 


a first exercise the decoration of a small circular box 
like those in Fig. I, since both the size, shape, and 
type of pattern required are тоге suitable for 
beginners. 

Gesso powder is essentially a plaster, which mav, 
if desired, be compounded of whitening, glue-size, and 
powdered resin, but it is not worth while to make it 
oneself when it can be obtained so cheaply from 


Messrs. Roberson & Co., 99 Long Acre, London. 


А od. box will last a long time, and this prepared 
gesso works very satisfactorily. 

The powder is mixed with water to the consistency 
of thick cream, and is then applied to the wood by 
means of a brush. To be successful the design should 
be suited to brush treatment, and this should be had 
in mind during the preparation of the design. Suc- 
cessive coats of gesso applied when the previous one | 
is dry will raise the pattern to any desired degree of 
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relief, but if large arcas are to be raised to a consider- 
able extent pieces of cotton-wool soaked in gesso 
should be inserted as a foundation. As relief is one 
of the essential qualities of the craft, the design should 
always be built up to a fair height; if this is not done 
the result is no more than an inferior substitute for 
stained or painted wood. If the gesso is mixed too 
thinly it will dry with a depression in the middle of 
each mass, and will thus necessitate recoating. Air 
bubbles- should be got rid of, as these invariably 
produce a pitted surface which will need scraping and 
recovering. It is sometimes desirable to add a little 
glycerine to the preparation to help to keep it fluid, 
though this is not essential. 

If it is desired to work in colour, gesso can be 
made any desired shade by the addition of water- 
colours or powder-colours before mixing, or by mix- 
ing the preparation with liquid stains instead of water. 
It should be noted that gesso coloured in this way, 
by the addition of colouring matter, invariably dries 
several shades lighter than it appears when wet. Acid 
stains are not recommended, as they act chemically 
on the gesso powder. Whilst there is no limit to the 
colours which may be used, it will be found that the 
use of several shades of one colour on a darkly stained 
background is one of the more charming effects which 
can be produced by this process. Ап alternative 
method of colouring is to apply white gesso and, when 
dry, colour this with oil-colours. А soft cloth 1s 
used to wipe away the colour on the top of the raised 
portions. This has the effect, among other things, 
of emphasising the relief of the pattern as well as 
giving a general mellow appearance. lf desired, 
gold-leaf may be applied to the gesso in the usual 
way by means of gold-size or white of egg. 

Having prepared a design and obtained the wood to 
which the design is to be applied, it is usual first 
to apply a coating of glue-size. The purpose of this 
is to render the wood less absorbent of stain. If 
the glue-size raises the grain of the wood it should 
be sand-papered smooth again, after which staining 
may be undertaken. Many kinds of stain are suit- 
able; any methylated spirit stain 1s good, whilst water- 
proof stains serve very well if moderately slight stain- 
ing is desired. It is generally preferable not to 
destroy or hide the natural grain of the wood, and 
spirit stain, if not too dark, preserves the grain pattern 
very well. 

When the decoration is completed, the gesso should 
be given time to dry thoroughly before any polishing 
is done. Varnish is not satisfactory when applied 
over white or pale colours, as it makes them almost 
transparent and they lose bodv. But this difficulty is 
overcome if a smear of furniture polish is first applied, 
after which varnishing is satisfactory. It may well 
be found, however, that a wax polish is the most suit- 
able finish, particularly as this will impart а high 
polish to the gesso and a dull matt finish to the wood. 
Another satisfactory finish is a “Егепсһ polish" of 
linseed оп and shellac, which has the effect not only 
of hardening the surface and imparting a gloss, but 
also of shivhtly vellowing the colours. — Rut French 
polishing is a difficult process, and it will usuallv be 
more satisfactorv to use a wax polish. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Emanuel V. Lippert, of the 
Ministry of Education, Prague, we are able to give 
the following account of the primary school teacher's 
position in the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

In 1920 it was enacted that teachers who have passed 
the final examination of a training college may enter 
upon work in elementary schools as teacher-candidates 
for a period of probation extending over three years, 
with a fourth year for women teachers of housecraft. 
Permanent appointment depends upon a satisfactory 
probation and the passing of a further examination 
which may be taken at the end of the second probation- 
ary year. 

Before being appointed to one of the higher primary 
schools a teacher must have had three years of ex- 
perience in a primary school and have passed also a 
special examination in one of three groups of subjects. 
In all the schools men and women are equally eligible 
for all appointments, save that the head of a boys' 
school must be a man, and the head of a girls’ school 
a woman. Women may continue to teach after 
marriage. 

In primary schools teachers are expected to give 
twenty-eight hours of instruction every week; in higher 
schools, twenty-four hours. Head teachers are re- 
quired to teach for periods ranging from eight to 
twenty-two hours, according to the number of classes 
in the school. 

Salaries are paid according to a scale divided into 
eleven grades, men and women being treated alike. 
The teacher remains in each grade for three years, and 
the lowest grade salary is 9,000 kr., or about 4,60 a 
year, while the highest is 27,600 kr., or about £ 190- 
Teachers in higher primary schools and head teachers 
receive sums additional to the grade salary, and there 
are also increments designed to meet the extra cost 
of living in towns. These last-named sums depend 
on the locality, ranging from 4,800 kr. (about £35) 
in Prague to 3,360 kr. (about 425) in small towns. 

There is a Teachers’ Pension Fund, to which а! 
teachers must contribute 6 per cent. of their grade 
salary. Retirement is compulsory after forty years’ 
service, or at the age of sixty, and there is provision 
for earlier retirement. of account of illness. Provision 
is made for the widows and orphans of teachers. 
A widow receives two-fifths of the husband's pension, 
with a further one-fifth for each child up to a maximum 
of four children. 

There are about 45,000 teachers in the primary and 
higher primary schools, of whom about 15,000 are 
women, but the proportion of women is increasing. 
Of the 45,000, less than 800 are uncertificated, but 
there is difliculty in obtaining teachers for the higher 
primary schools established since the war. Some 
primary school teachers were appointed provisionally 
to higher primary schools, and these are being en- 
couraged to gain higher qualifications. Training 
courses covering two years are being established, and 
the whole system of training is being revised. It is 
interesting to note that the languages used in the 
schools of different districts include Russian, German, 
Magvar, Polish, Roumanian, and Hebrew, in addition 
to Czech, the main vehicle of instruction. 
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THE WAR MEMORIAL AND 
THE WOMAN. 


By Lorp GORELL. 


1. 


A pile is reared of gleaming stone ; 
Around its base the warriors bleed 
In sculptured poses—all alone 
I face the world and sigh, “ What 
need ?" 


П. 


Do I remember more оғ less— 

Because a name 1s graven there— 
The days of strain, the awfulness 

That stripped them on a sudden bare. 


III. 


These figures and this stone the years 
Remorselessly will coat with grime; 

The one memorial wrought in tears 
Will brightencd be by hues of Time. 


IV. 


Good 1s it in a happier age 

That past the plinth the many throng, 
Forgetful—mine the heritage 

To stand, remember, and be strong! 


The College of Preceptors. 


At the last meeting of the Council seventy-five new 
members were elected, and the following appointments 
were made on the examining staff :—Reviser in 
English, Mr. H. G. Abel, M.A.; Examiner in the 
Theory and Practice of Education, Dr. Lance G. E. 
Jones, M.A., Ph.D.; Examiners in Drawing, Mr. 
M. H. Godfrey, A.R.C.A., and Mr. C. A. Mason, 
A.R.C.A. On the recommendation of the Examination 
Committee the Council sanctioned important altera- 
tions in the regulations for the Diploma Examinations, 
including (a) the acceptance of registration by the 
Teachers Registration Council as qualifving for ex- 
emption from Part I of the A.C.P. Examination, 
(b) acceptance of the A.C.P. Diploma as qualifying 
for admission to the L.C.P. Examination (at present 
called Part II of the L.C.P. Examination), (c) pro- 
vision for exemption under certain conditions from 
the Practical Teaching Test, and (d) the abolition of 
the Oral Test in foreign languages. 
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CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN. 
By BAsIL BUNTING. 


In the attempt to introduce music into the school 
curriculum one of the difficulties is to find means of 
familiarising children with the works of the Masters. 
Mere sol-fa-ing, though an amiable exercise, is not 
likely to inspire anyone with a taste for or understand- 
ing of music: it is as far removed from musical 
literature as “ато, amas, amat” from Literae Human- 
iores. Even the simple part-singing that some schools 
practise bears about the same relation to Bach's 
B minor Mass as copy-book maxims do to Shakespeare. 
A nearer approach to music is needed. The children 
must hear samples of it just as they read samples of 
English literature. 

Wireless will not help much. The more interesting 
programmes are reserved for an hour when young 
children ought to be in bed, and they are chosen for 
grown-ups, not for beginners and children. Gramo- 
phone records are better if chosen with discernment, 
but they are far from being completely satisfactory. A 
symphonic movement of average length loses its unity 
when spread over several sides, with pauses for chang- 
ing the record and winding the motor. The reproduc- 
ing mechanism is imperfect, distorting many sounds, 
only less than the microphone and loud-speaker. It is 
impossible to reproduce accurately the various timbres 
of string, wood, brass, and percussion from a single 
metal diaphragm and sound-box, however subtly ad- 
justed. The only thoroughly satisfactory way of hear- 
ing music is from the instruments themselves in the 
concert-room. 

During each of the past five years, Mr. Mayer has 
organised a series of children's concerts, at which the 
less difficult examples of the classics and of modern 
music are played by a competent orchestra under the 
direction of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. In a ten minutes’ 
talk before each concert Dr. Sargent explains 
the various instruments of the orchestra, and 
before each piece he supplements Мг. Edwin 
Evans's very lucid programme notes by picking 
out the principal themes оп the piano. The 
soloists who have appcared include two of the greatest 
living pianists, Messrs. Artur Schnabel and Harold 
Samuel, as well as such famous artists as Mr. John 
Goss and Miss Adela Fachiri. The children are given 
nothing but the best, and show great discrimination. 
When Mr. Samuel played for an encore an inferior 
minuet of Bach's the applause was notably diminished 
as compared with that following the D minor Concerto. 
The children are of all ages from six to sixteen, and 
grown-ups are not admitted except in charge of 
children. The hall is crowded always. 

Mr. Maver can afford to charge only a shilling for a 
seat. At this price the concerts do not pay their way. 
But in provincial centres, where there is no Mr. Maver 
to befriend the children, a number of schools could 
band together for a series of concerts, and the deficit 
might be made up bv admitting adults at a much 
higher charge. There is no fear of their abstaining. 
The difficulty is rather to prevent them from ousting 
the children, for it is of the essence of the scheme that 
the orchestra and programmes should be good enough 
to attract adult music-lovers as well as children. 
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IDEALS—LARGE AND SMALL. 
By H. C. DENT. 


Not the least delightful feature of the Annual Con- 
ference of New Ideals in Education (which was held 
this vear during Easter week at Westminster College, 
Cambridge) is the variety and range of the subjects 
discussed. One of the claims of the Conference 15 that 
‘it does not exist to voice the opinions of any particular 
pedagogical school or to give exclusive assistance to 
any sectional propaganda." On the contrary, ‘‘Its 
members work together upon the basis of a common 
conviction that a new spirit, full of hope for the world, 
is stirring in education; and the purpose of their 
activities 1s to aid that spirit wherever and in whatever 
form it is striving to express itself.” 

The programme this year was, I think, a complete 
vindication of that claim. We ranged from India to 
East Suffolk, from deep philosophy to simple practical 
experiments. Mr. H. Chaturvedi, a student of the 
work of Rabindrath Tagore, explained to us the 
Eastern teacher's idea of education, and proved, all 
unconsciously, how essentially similar are the highest 
ideals after which men strive all over the world. 

On the same day Mr. Arnold Freeman, Warden of 
the Shefheld Educational Settlement, spoke оп 
"Spiritual Values in Education," demanding from his 
audience concentrated intellectual attention and exalta- 
tion of outlook wide as life itself, and Miss Mary 
Thomson related artlessly her experiences in two tiny 
rural schools in Suffolk which, it was abundantly 
clear, she had by sheer force of an indefinable charm 
of personality transformed into real  ''Children's 
Houses.” Miss Thomson demanded neither intellectual 
concentration nor tension of outlook, but every mem- 
ber of the Conference felt that, underlving her naive 
recital, there lay thoughts that were too deep for tears. 
To bring jov, light, and hope into the lives of children 
is an achievement which no one can despise or dis- 
regard. | | 

We had a glimpse into history from Mrs. Millicent 
Mackenzie, who spoke of Comenius as the pioncer of 
international education, and described the terrible perse- 
cutions that were the lot of the little Moravian com- 
munity of which Comenius was a member. She showed 
how these almost forced upon him the idea of inter- 
nationalism. Mrs. Mackenzie herself received part of 
her education in a Moravian school in Switzerland, and 
so was able to show that the ideals and aims of 
Comenius were by no means forgotten. 

A breezy morning was that of Thursday, when two 
speakers, Mr. J. W. Wells and Mr. C. K. Faithfull, 
took us outside the walls of the school to show what 
valuable work сап be done with children іп school 
journeys and tours. Mr. Wells described the trips his 
children took from their. school in Hertfordshire, be- 
ginning with a visit to the County Museum, and end- 
ing with a glorious whole дау adventure іп Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Mr. Faithfull, who has all the libertv a 
privately-owned school can confer, longs for the time 
when no school will be indoors after the end of May, 


and, as prophet of that glorious time, sallies off with 
his pupils on. walking tours that take them hundreds 
of miles through the heart of England. 

Mr. Ronald Gurner spoke of the gulf that still yawns 
between the public schools and that great new force 
in education, the State-maintained secondary schools, 
deploring the ignorance of each other among the pupils 
of both. He did not soften the facts in the least; it 
is difficult, almost impossible, for elementary school- 
boys to win scholarships to the great public schools; 
but he showed how tn various ways, by means of a 
graded system of aids to poorer scholars, the gulf might 
be bridged and the public schools might become less 
exclusive. 

A whole article of appreciation might be written 
about Mr. Roger Raven's beautiful and reverent paper 
оп “Тһе Bov and Religion.” “Тһе disposition of the 
child," he declared, “is all towards religion.” Тһе 
child develops into the boy, whom he defined as “а 
human being, masculine gender, in whom the subtle 
stirrings of adolescence are at work,” and vou find the 
real God that a boy worships in his heart, a compound 
of his ideals, courage, skill beauty, independence, 
sincerity. А short summary such as this does grave 
injustice to the force and penetrating insight of Mr. 
Raven’s analysis, 

Dr. Hadfield, in his lecture on ''Healthvminded- 
ness,” distinguished between mental health or healthy- 
mindedness and mental efficiency. The former implied 
full expression of all our innate tendencies in harmony 
one with another; but the latter might mean a state of 
disease, as was evidenced by the many brilliant children 
who broke down as a result of their earlier menta! 
exertions. 

In addition to the advertised papers of the Con- 
ference, several informal meetings were held, in which 
subjects ав various as “Тһе Education of Indian 
Women," ''Co-Education," and ''Food for Educa- 
tionists’’ were discussed. There was very little spare 
time during the week for those interested in all 
branches of education. There was not enough; 
owing to a meeting which had been arranged during 
the Conference even the deeply absorbing discussion 
on Mr. Raven’s paper had to be cut short. This 
disappointing conclusion, however, led to one of 
the most pleasant surprises of the week, for Mr. 
Edmond Holmes (whom we all rejoiced to see looking 
splendidly fit and youthful) has promised to reopen 
the discussion next vear. That in itself ought to be 
sufficient to secure a large enrolment. 

Lack of space forbids further enlargement on an ex- 
citing and long-to-be-remembered week, but in con- 
clusion it must be said how glad the Conference was to 
sec once again its President, the Earl of Lytton, in its 
midst. Lord Lytton has been absent for five years in 
Bengal; but, far from forgetting us, one of his en- 
deavours in India was to trv to found a Conference 
similar to that of the New Ideals. He failed, so he 
told us; but from what he said we may hope that others 
will take up the idea and bring it to fruition. 
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THE ‘ARITHMETIC BOG. 


By lI REDERICK J. GOULD. 


: [1 . Š i 

1 can think of severer names than “Бор” to describe 
the present position of arithmetic in the miscellany that 
we call education. “Much have I travelled іп the 
realms" of schools, as child, as teacher, and, after 
leaving the "profession"! in 1896, as Education Author. 
ity member, and as visitor to hundreds of classrooms 
here and overseas; and all along the line, out of many 
evils that ery for remedy, none is to me more poignant 
than that of our diseased arithmetic. I vividly recall 
my first entry into an infants’ school, about 1861-62, 
and little children yelling pence table to 144 (few of 
us were possessing more than a glittering halfpenny), 
and scribbling sums with broken pencils on filthy slates. 
The shadow of the “payment by results’? system 
(1862 till past 1890) hung over a mass of dull and 
ll-furnished schools, where tears and misery were 
associated with most “subjects,” but with arithmetic 
more than all the rest. Тһе great sin of it was that 
almost the whole of the “sums” were out of relation to 
daily life, and contributed nothing to mental discipline. 
Indeed, after mature reflection, I affirm that. the 
fatiguing sums often lowered brain-power; just as, on 
the side of the teachers, the dreadful inquisition of 
Нег Majesty’s Inspectors caused educational heart 
disease. I freely admit that 1928 enjoys an easier lot 
Шап 1888. It is not saying much. How far the 
Whitehall soul remains in the arithmetic bog may be 
gauged by anybody who consults a manual which I 
need not stop to quote, namely, “Suggestions for 
Teachers (1927)." The allusion to this handbook 
prompts me here to say that my critical comments are 
concerned with the instruction given to young people 
up to the age of fourteen to fifteen; that is, the main 
body of the nation's children. 

Lest I should appear a mere fault-finder, I will here 
state, even if too briefly, my general conception of the 
right handling of mathematics. The purpose should 
be to lay the foundation of logic, so far as logic is 
illustrated in reasoning on number, measure (geometry), 
weight, and motion; and with this logic is bound up 
a sense of order and harmony in the universe, and a 
capacity for calculations applied in social experience. 
Early stages of instruction should be invariably asso- 
ciated with zsthetic, that is, with coloured objects, 
rhythm, dance, music, symmetry, and amusement ; and 
later stages (to about age fourteen) should still retain 
esthetic elements, combined with a happy sentiment 
of ability to meet ‘calculation demands in family, prac- 
tical emergencies, and civic and national business. 
Every school should be provided with ample apparatus 
of scales, balances, length-measures, capacity-measures, 
and imitation coins and paper money. The instruction 
should alwavs include a plain and picturesque outline 
story of money, from primitive times to modern bank- 
ing, and simple talks on credit, capital, markets, &c. 
Vocational arithmetic (as for surveying, engincering, 
&c.) should be left to adolescence. Recreation should 
enter all stages in the forms of games, puzzles, &c. 
An enthusiastic French mathematics teacher, in an 
address given іп 1885, affirmed that “the teaching of 
the sciences should be gay, lively, amusing, recreative, 
and not cold, not solemn.’’* 


Mr. B. Branford's есейе “Study of Mathematical. 
Education” (revised 1921) embodies the spirit of natural 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, &c., though, of course, 
it travels far bevond the requirements of the stage now 
under discussion. Не points out the value of observa- 
tions of “Чор, side, bottom, above, below, inside, out- 
side, here, there, shorter, taller, big, little, far, long, 
broad, thick, thin, solid, point, line, round, half-as- 
big," and so on. And he rightly dwells on the parallel 
between modern children's arithmetic and primitive 
people's methods of counting ; and descriptions of such 
methods are both comprehensible by children and sig- 
nificant for the teacher. From this Kindergarten level 


to later levels, concreteness апа actuality should 
dominate, and sums for sums’ sake disappear. І have 


no doubt that teachers, if encouraged to follow this line 
of freedom, would invent objective and aesthetic aids, 
and children would be stimulated to invent exercises of 
their own. A drastic lessening of time devoted weekly 
to arithmetic would be realised. It should be borne in 
mind that the excessive reverence awarded to ‘‘sums’’ 
by our fathers is due to the medieval programme of 
education. That programme comprised a very small 
group of ''subjects,"" which were over-claborated ; while 
modern history, geography, literature, &c., have 
evolved material better adapted to train the thinking 
powers than the ''sums'' beloved by the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. I would willingly dwell on 
this theme, but my main purpose is to expose bad 
practices. 

] recently collected numerous examples from text- 
books in vogue since 1914, but less than a dozen will 
suffice; and a glance at piles of school arithmetics will 
reveal masses of a like kind, and many far worse. 
It is fair to sav that the evil cases are chietly found 
in the assignments for ages nine to fourteen, the Kinder- 
garten modes having greatly improved in the last half- 
century. 

(1) A girl bought 34 oz. of one kind of sweets and 
т oz. of another kind. She ate some of both kinds 
and then weighed what she had left. She found they 
weighed 32 oz. What weight of sweets had she eaten: ? 
(How many girls’ homes possess scales thus delicately 
graduated ?) 

(2) £27. 135. 814. х85. (How many ordinary citizens 
are ever called upon to perform such a calculation ?) 

(3) A slate has an area of í sq. ft. 21 sq. in. If 
a class of 35 (?) children have each a slate on a desk, 
how large a desk-room is occupied by all these slates? 
(Even if the Education Authority maintains these vile 
supplies, what is the use of the sum?) 

(4) Find the simple interest on 4,292 for 112 days 
at Oz per cent. (As things are in England, how many 
households would this sum touch 7) 


* Ed. Lucas, whose ''L'Arithmetique 
playing cards, chess, and aominoes, and tells stories. Some of 
the chapter heads are, “The Nose and the Handkerchief,’ “Тһе 
Cross of Pearls," “ Tha Marchioness and the Jeweller," “Richer 
than Rothschild," ‘The Flight of the Cranes." I may here 
also mention L. Holfmann’s entertaining books and the recent 
“Elementary Puzzle Arithmetic.’ by G. C. Barnard (Allen. & 
Unwin). Many others might be named. 


Amusante’ (1805) uses 
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(5) How many times is 4706 contained in 274246856? 
(6) Reduce £27. 45. 914. to farthings. 
: (563 + 4521 * 785.)* 5. 

8) 11228. 


38—12 ^ 
E 65 x "18 Х “025 
(9) Simplify 7 7012X39 ` 
(10) Find the value to the nearest penny of 


L994 , 44.45. £8. 55. 
"142 + 6 1°32 

I have omitted instances of heavy calculations in tons, 
hundredweights, stones, bushels, pecks, gallons, and 
the rest. The climax of the wretched system is visible 
in the examples numbered (8), (о), and (то). How 
v individual brains аге disciplined for good or the nation 
advantaged by such ‘‘sums’’ I cannot conceive. 
Nobody, I trust, supposes that I want to banish all 
laborious reckonings or technical problems. What I 
protest against is burdening the millions of girls and 
. boys with labour so remote from the duties, exigencies, 
and habits of daily life. Intricacies of arithmetic and 
severities of mathematical study belong to certain 
vocational apprenticeships, and vouth, in view of 
honourable and useful careers, will cheerfully endure 
the necessary tasks. But those arduous ways are for 
adolescence to tread. Earlier years should be free from 
strain of that character, and arithmetic should implv 
a pleased appreciation of order and harmony in general, 
and a personal aptitude for the simple reckonings of 
ordinary experience and for understanding the broad 
issues of civic and national finance. 


+ 


If I call the present situation a bog, I do not dream. 


of suggesting incompetence in teachers or the framers 
of the popular text-books. I complain of artificial 
standards, of over-mechanisation, and of a quite foolish 
and unpsychological emphasis on the supposed value 
of “sums.” I ask for recreative, zesthetic, and a com- 
mon-sense regard for everyday utility. Once a finer 
and nobler direction is chosen, I am confident that 
practical educators will devise methods of service and 
delight. And the bog will be left far behind, as we 
have left a belief in witchcraft far behind. 


King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 


Illustrated lectures to schools and colleges on the 
work of the voluntary hospitals are being given under 
the auspices of the King Edward's Hospital Fund for 
London. The L.C.C. has sanctioned the giving of these 
lectures in their Central Schools, outside school hours, 
subject to the concurrence of head teachers, and on 
condition that no collection is made from the children. 
Heads of schools who desire a lecture should apply to 
Mr. E. А.Н. Jay, O.B.E., M.A., LL.B., K.E.H.F. 
for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C.4, and give particulars 
as to size and nature of the audience, alternative dates 
if possible, and say whether a lantern and operator can 
be provided Among the subjects offered for choice are 
' Modern Methods of Fighting Disease,” “One Day in 
the Life of a Hospital," “Тһе Microscope and all other 
Scopes," “How the Twig is Straightened,’’ “Тһе 
Whirl of the World in Hospitals," and “Тһе Hospital 
and Social Service.” 
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THE WORST OF BEING SOLEMN. 
Bv PHYLLIS STONE. 


The worst of being solemn is that someone will 
remember it against you. Just as we chuckle over a 
Victorian photograph, or smile at a song of a hundred 
years ago, so we regard the solemnities of our grand- 
fathers as absurdities. As they certainly felt the same 
about the enthusiasms of their own grandparents, how 
can we in our turn hope to be exempt? 

Yet it is a discomfiting thought that our best and 
most up-to-date opinions will one day be termed—or 
thought—‘‘mouldy,’’ and that our very earnestness. 
will merely serve as food for the pitying smiles of our 


descendants. 

It is not so bad, however, if we are content to ex- 
press our solemnities in the intimacy of the spoken word 
—we are keeping them in the family then, more or 
less, and will be treated with indulgence. But beware 
of being solemn in public, or, worse still, in print. 
This seems to be an age of earnest outpourings (what- 
ever the pessimists—or optimists—may say against 
this view). Never have so many aspirants rushed into 
print, never have so many hitherto obscure persons 
delivered themselves from platforms, political or edu- 
cational. Conferences of all sorts are the order of the 
day ; indeed, we stand in danger of having our thoughts 
killed by this constant artillery of words.  (Herein, 
perhaps, lies the method in the madness of these 
speakers.) Other ages probably satisfied their need of 
self-expression by less ostentatious ways; nowadays we 
all seek to be stars, if only such mild ones as beam in 
the educational firmament. 

It is from these platforms that the great mass of 
solemnities are delivered. Some there are even amongst 
educationists who bring off jokes and bons mots even 
in such an uncongenial atmosphere; these jesters have 
little need to fear the ridicule of those-who-are-to-come. 
It is those rather who discuss, with the utmost gravity, 
the Child and all that concerns 1t, the Adolescent and 
Its needs, and—less willingly—the Adult—those, in 
fact, who turn an individual into a class and glorify it 
with a capital letter who stand in danger of future 
gibing. 

And yet it is the solemn ones—the ‘‘fans’’ of all 
kinds—who keep the world moving, or so it seems. 
“То wonder at nothing” 
life for a philosopher and cynic, but there cannot be 
much advance made in any sphere unless somebody 
goes mad about it. Saint or suffragist, angel or 
anarchist, these are the people who get things done. 
The attitude of Laodicean lukewarmness may be more 
soothing to one's own self-respect, 
same, barren of active results. 

Therefore, if we jeer at all at these zealots, who are 
all for art and education as ends in themselves, and 
scorn all things utilitarian—except their own apparel— 
let us jeer in private, and let us trv to realise humbly 
that, however suitable our lofty attitude is to Olympian 
heights, it is to more courageous, ardent souls that 
the palm of victorv should be given for winning the 
race in this workaday world. 


may be a suitable way of 


but it is, all the 
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THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


THE BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 
By L. H. Mottram. 


We print below a comprehensive article on the teaching of geography, in which the writer urges the need 
for a definite scientific treatment of the subject from the outset. 


It is perhaps one of the normal stupidities of being 
grown up that we should burden youth with limitless 
tasks. Of learning there is no end, and a sense of 
wonder at the limitless nature of knowledge and a 
due sense of humility are legitimate in teacher and 
taught. 

But, while it is desirable for the young to realise 
that with the increase of knowledge will come also a 
sense of ignorance, it seems a pity that no definite 
bounds are set to the knowledge they are expected to 
acquire їп any particular field. There are, of course, 
syllabuses, and one comes to the last page of a 
text-book as one comes to the last day of term. But 
even yet there lingers from one’s schooldays memories 
of a few pages tattered and blackened, with the rest 
of the book a happy mystery ! 

In advocating that there should be presented to 
the child mind something definite, limited, comprehen- 
sible, which the child mind itself realises it is within 
its power to acquire, no claim is made for Short Cuts 


to Knowledge or for Potted Culture. As far as 
geography is concerned, what is asked for is a scien- 
tific approach to a science and the presentation of quite 
definite and rigid information which will enable the 
pupil to take a reasonable interest in the planet on 
which he lives and to proceed to more detailed study of 
any particular part of it as occasion may demand. 
It may even enable him to pass examinations! 

The school study of geography is often marked by 
vagueness, disconnected ambiguity, and a sense of the 
aridity of mere facts. Let us not belittle the modern 
spirit, with its emphasis on generalisation, though its 
application to the syllabus and class teaching has not 
vet attained the perfection which may have been 
reached by experts who write about the art of edu- 
cation and give their attention to the theoretical side 
of pedagogy. 

Of all subjects geography is an ambling mammoth. 
It is limitless, and embraces almost all knowledge, 
of which it is obviously the terrestrial basis. And 
however brifliantly a professor of such things can 
reconstruct for us a hypothetical skeleton of this 
mountainous pachyderm when he is handed one of its 
back teeth or its fossilised ear-drum, it cannot reason- 
ably be held that the ordinary boy, faced with such a 
problem of imaginative reconstruction, can get any 
notion whatever but of something vague and foggy 
and quite unrelated to his normal conceptions. 

Perhaps here even the ‘‘modern spirit’’ increases the 
sense of vagueness, for, in its emphasis on general- 


ities and ‘‘broad outlines," it tends to encourage the 
scamping of facts and to stereotype itself in a technical 
jargon. Under the old method one did emerge know- 
ing certain definite facts, about, say, Birmingham, 
which might conceivably be useful if one were to 
become an election agent or the guide to a touring 
party. One fears now that at times people are so 
intrigued by the economic causes that have led to 
the growth of Birmingham that they forget that Bir- 
mingham exists, or, if they do recall the place, they 
have difficulty in knowing where it is. 

This, however, is by the way. The main contention 
is that too frequently the approach to geography ts 
water-tight, entailing endless and wearying repetition, 
the horizon it opens out too limitless and vague, and 
that it is unreasonable to ask small people to “ао” 
the whole world (not to mention a few million more) 
and become acquainted with the infinite phenomena 
thereon which such ‘‘doing’’ entails. Unless the 
customary conceptions of the mental outlook and ability 
of the average young student be seriously awry, it 
appcars pretty certain that Brown minor, having 
‘‘done’’ Africa, will proceed, during the next term, 
when he is ‘‘doing’’ America, with snatches now and 
again of ''British Isles," to allow all his laboriously 
acquired knowledge of the former continent to fade 
into that hazy background of dimly remembered 
things to which, of necessity, so much is eventually 
relegated in the process of growing up. To start 
on one continent after ‘‘doing’’ another is rather like 
paying minute and unrelated attention to the foot of 
a cow and then to the horns of a cow, while com- 
pletely forgetting that there is a cow at all. For a 
continent, when all is said and done, is rather an 
accidental fact. It is only a continent because there 
happens in the first place to be a world for it to be a 
continent on. And, even so, there must be quite a 
lot of things about one continent which are found 
also upon the others, and quite a lot of things which 
make one continent what it is which also make the 
others what they are. 

Which would scem to indicate that :— 

(1) The approach to the study of geography 
should be through the conception of the world as 
a whole. 

(ii). That certain basic principles become evident 
during the process of such conception. 

(iu) These principles grasped, their application 
to any area results automatically in the immediate 
realisation of the chief facts connected with such 
area without the necessity of ''learning"" them 
as applicable only to that area, considered as an 
entity. 

(iv) That the cultivation of this habit of mind 
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or way of looking at things reduces to a minimum 


the drudgery of fact acquisition,. that the results. 


of its application are unfailing, clear-cut, and 
precise. 

(v) That it rouses in the mind of the voung 
people concerned a sense of confidence and mas- 
tery, appeals to them as reasonable, and makes 
them understand they are engaged upon something 
which is both within their capabilities and has (he 
additional merit of having fixed апа definite 
boundaries. 

An attempt will now be made to suggest how the 
approach to such a conception may be undertaken. 


It may be conveniently repeated that our object is 
that a young student shall be in possession of definite 
ideas which will enable him to deduce relevant and out- 
standing facts about any particular region in the world. 
He has thereby cultivated the habit of spontaneous 
deduction, is able to take a reasonable interest in the 
affairs of the world (having well-based geographical 
notions), and is also ready for further more intensive 
study. 

Assuming that normally there is a four years’ course 
before he leaves school or proceeds to further study ; 
and assumingr— 

(1) That the first year is taken up with a general 
world survey on the broadest outlines, an intro- 
duction to geographical terms, together with 
some local and national geography ; 

(11) that the second year embraces ап intro- 
duction to general ideas as to types of natural 
areas, races, economic resources, and the principal 
facts connected with raw material, manufacture, 
commerce, and transport; 

there remains to suggest what сап be done with the 
remaining two vears in order to achieve our end. 

Since the following suggestions deal mainly with 
the fourth and final year of such studies, it should be 
noted, in passing, that the third vear should lead up 
to and prepare the way. The object of the course 
as a whoie is to give the study of this subject cohesion 
and direction. The third. vear will give a general 
introduction to the ideas of the final year’s scheme 
of studies, will expand the pupil's conception of the 
world as a whole, broaden for him its. physical and 
racial basis, and enable him to see the wood apart 
from the trees. The third year’s work may take the form 
of a regional survey of each of the continents in turn, 
with constant reference to the others, dealing mean- 
while with various physical phenomena—land forms, 
wind movements, rivers, lakes, and so forth—as they 
occur. Or possibly it may take the form—Europe, 
British Empire, the Americas, the remaining conti- 
nents—in descending order of detail, though obviously 
such a division, from a purely geographical point. of 
view (especially in the second section), appears rather 
arbitrarv. But, whatever actual material is used 
during this vear’s work, this particular scheme would 
make it imperative to keep uppermost the main object 
of preparing for the work of the final vear. When 
this vear is reached, the voung student should be able 
to conceive familiarly the mam surface features of 
the land masses, to place them correctly in their 


disposal, 


position in the zonal belts, with approximate latitudes, 
and be acquainted with the principles of atmospheric 
pressure, terrestrial air movement, &c. 

Can he now, with the help of the facts at his 
be led to deduce other outstanding fact. 
about any particular area -as a-‘matter.of ordinary 
reasoning? Can he, working with an atlas, dispens: 
with compilations of facts, simply because they arc 


'superfluous save for reference or as a means of test- 


ing the accuracy of his deductions? Can he, thus 
working, eventually carry a mental. image of each 
region conceived as а whole—or a purely arbitrary 
part (called а political division) of a whole—and so 
make his deductions аѕ а matter of course? That he 
should be able to do so is obvious, if the amount of 
attention and energy he has devoted to the subjects is 
to be of avail. Too frequently he emerges with no 
working basis, save a vague, shadowy conception of 
something immense and nebulous and ungraspable, 
forcing him to the belief that the easiest way out ol 
the dithculty is to forget about it altogether, 

He should rather emerge from four years’ study of 
a subject stimulated towards further inquiry. He 
should at least have a working basis for such inquiry, 
or else, in spite of the mental stimulus that mere 
attention is said to provide, the thing has been a sham. 
It is to provide this working basis that the fourth 
year’s course Is suggested. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to enter into any 
considerable detail with regard to this course, and its 
application іп class-work in no way hampers tte 
initiative of teacher or of taught. It is based 
on the following principles :— 

(1) Every country (ог part of a country) experiences 
a climate similar to one of a few quite distinct and 
clear-cut climatic types, according to its zonal position, 
its altitude, its position with regard to the rest of the 
land mass of which it is a part, &c. 

(п) These climatic types are largely brought about 
thus— | 
(a) Іп the tropics (apart from the direct in- 
fluence of altitude or remoteness from marine con- 
ditions): by latitude, plus the wide “Бе of 
convectional rain which coincides largely with the 
belt of greatest heat and therefore with the region 
of equatorial low pressure, but all three of which 
move northwards and southwards from the actual 
equator with the apparent movement of the sun, 
following (not preceding) such movement. 


(b) In the temperate regions (apart from a 
similar direct influence) : by latitude, plus the vary- 
ing effect of a wide “belt” of cyclonic and relief 
rains, moving north-eastwards in the northern hemi- 
sphere and eastwards in the southern hemisphere 
across the oceans and thus affecting to the maxi- 
mum extent the westerly edges of the land masses 
in such areas. 


(c) In the transitional regions between these 
two: bv latitude, plus either of these influences, 
according to position. 

(d) In the transitional region between temper- 
ate and Arctic and also in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic : by latitude, plus marine influence, plus local 
conditions peculiar to such regions. 
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(iii) Largely as a result of its climate, it may there- 


fore be classified as one of a few' quite distinct and: 


making due allowance for 
the presence of large 


clear-cut regional types, 
local differences due to soil, 
river plains, &c. 

(iv) Its natural — (and therefore fauna) fol- 
lows as a logical consequence. ° | * 

(v) Its capabilities as to agricultural resources, 
making allowance for the extent to which it 1s econo- 
mically developed, also follow as a logical consequence. 

(vi) Its topography in most cases gives the key to 
its mineral resources. 

(vil) Its zonal position, together with the merest ac- 
quaintance with its history, pives the key to the ex- 
tent of such economic development, reveals whether 
its resources are actual or potential, whether it is 
“ой” or “new, and to what extent. industrial 
developments affect its present and future position 
among the nations. 


The aim, then, of this suggested. method of work 
is to enable the voung student to discover the relevant 
facts of anv particular area by recognising it as one 
of a number of quite distinct. climatic and regional 
types, thereafter applving to it further consideration as 
to the phvsical, human, historical, and economic factors 
influencing it, thus increasing the range of his 
deductions and his conception of the area as an actual 
living part of the world. 

Taking the climatic and regional types first, the 
following summary may suggest how the world may 
be thus considered, bearing in mind that it has to be 
conceived as a whole all the time, even during the 
detailed study of any particular part of it :— 


TrovicaL ZONAL BELT (three seasons). 

(A) Tropical Forest (R.T.).—Heat, plus maximum 
effect of convectional rain belt. Hence tropical with 
rains throughout year, or liability thereto (C.T.). 
Coincides roughly with equator. Maximum heat plus 


maximum wet results іп maximum vegetational 
luxuriance. Distinct areas thus affected. Products, 


which follow as a logical consequence, equally distinct 
and characteristic. 

(B) Savannah (R.T.).—Heat, plus seasonal effect of 
convectional rain belt. Hence tropical with seasonal 
rains (C.T.). Roughly coincident with strip to north 
or south of equatorial belt. Quite characteristic parts 
and distinct occupations, vegetation апа fauna. 
Tropical grassland plains. Influence of seasonal rain 
on tree distribution and influence of altitude in actual 
cquatorial belt. 

(Bi) The same, plus flooding in (a) subsequent hot 
season, (b) cool season; therefore, flood plains 
with, in former case, continuous cropping, dense 
population, but not forest. Regions and natural pro- 
ducts follow. Interesting comparison where convec- 
tional rain belt is pulled further north or south bv 
low pressure in centre of large land mass, thus 
causing the seasonal rains so unfortunately named 
monsoons. (Тһе young student often comes to 
look upon the monsoon as a separate phenomenon, 
quite unrelated to the normal tropical rain belt and 
KS extensions.) 

(C) Scrub, (R. T.).— Heat, 


plus slight effect of rain 


belt. 
‘Thus further north and south of equator and towards 
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Hence tropical with slight seasonal rains (C.T.). 


high pressure at Cancer-Capricorn. Significant. com- 
parisons where land area is wide or narrow; with 
wind drift from eastward, scrub areas tend to be 
on west side. Regions and products quite distinct 
and characteristic to these areas alone. . 

(Cr) Same, plus flooding, as in Savannah. fares 
ing comparison when flooding is (a) natural only, 
(P) controlled, (c) subsequent season is either hot or 
cool. Regions and products follow. 

(D) Desert (R. T.).—Heat, plus no effect of rain belt, 
i.e. tropical rainless (C. T.). Coincident with north and 
south. Tropic, as, although sun attains a maximum 
heat effect over these latitudes, rain belt follows it. 
Reasons. Contrast of northern and southern hemi- 
sphere and result of varving width of land masses 
alfected. 

(Di) Same, plus flooding.—PVroductive flood plains 
where river of sufficient strength to reach the sea, or 
subjected to periodic. flooding. 

(Е) Insular Equatorial Coastal Strips and Tropical 
Islands.—Nearlv. constant seasonal and diurnal tem- 
peratures and well distributed rainfall. Approximating 
to T.F., except accessible and cleared in places. 

(F) Wet Hills.—Lowland slopes—the ‘‘tea’’ lands, 
with seasonal (Assam, Natal) or well distributed 
(Ceylon, parts of Brazil) rainfall make a convenient 
subdivision before the areas directly influenced. by 
altitude are reached. 

(б) Temperate Lands in the Tropics.—Vither grass- 
land plains (R.T.) if inland and relatively flat (interior 
of South Africa) or wooded uplands (R.T.) if marine 
and sloped. 

(H) Arctic Lands in the Tropics.—The ''snow line." 
From 10,000 ft. to 18,000 ft. and over: Glacial. 
Cf. inaccessibility, absence of life, and thus lack of 
economic value with normal Arctic lands, but great 
physical effect as natural ‘‘reservoirs’’ for rivers. 


TEMPERATE ZONAL BELT (four seasons). 


(A) The Western Lands, with insular climatic 
ranges, a more or less annually distributed rainfall 
varying with the movements of the belt of cyclonic 
and relief rains in the latitudes of low pressure 
coinciding roughly with the north-easterly swing of the 
westerlies. Regional types varying from grassed and 
forested plain, meadow, downs, and forested uplands, 
according to geological formation. 

(B) The Central Lands.—In northern hemisphere open 
(North America) to the north and south, and (Central 
Evrasia) to north; in southern hemisphere narrow land 
areas reduces to minimum, save that high winds— 
westerlies being. unblocked—introduce an additional 
factor; the moderating westerlies excluded, replaced 
bv diurnally long summer and short winter sun heat; 
hence extremes; the continental type. Regionally 
prairie; slight winter rains (snow), cold; thus Н.Р. ; 
melting snows in spring, slight convectional summer 
rains; belt of conifers to north where weaker sun heat 
fails to drv out sub-soil. 

(C) The Eastern Lands.—4 continental climatic type 
influenced by the slight insularitv of a marine vicinity. 
Regionallv, as in west, with modifications due to lesse: 
rainfall, hotter summers, and colder winters. 
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(D) All the above, plus alluvial plains, superimposed 
by river flooding, &c., on the normal regional type. 
Hence a more intensive agriculture, a concentration 
of activities, &c., giving such areas as distinctive 
character. 

. (E) Arctic or “Alpine” Lands in the temperate 
region; influence of altitude. 


THE TRANSITIONAL ZONE BETWEEN TEMPERATE AND 
TROPICAL (three or four seasons). 


(A) The Mediterranean | Lands.—Their westerly 
position and the absence of large land masses north of 
them brings them under the influence of the cvclonic 
and relief rain belt when such belt is furthest south 
(northern hemisphere), i.e. winter; therefore winter and 
and spring rains, f.e. at coolest season, i.e. not rice 
unless irrigated; cf. Southern Italy. Summer influence 
lifts H.P. belt over them, but too far north to ex- 
perience C.R.B., which is not dragged north as a 
monsoon. Thus hottest season coincides with driest 
season; i.e. fruits, grapes, olive, maize, &c. 

(B) Lands on the same Latitude to the East, the 
“Chia” Type.—Too far east to experience effect of 
relief rain belt in its most southerly position, t.e. dry 
winters, cold, especially if open to north. Large land 
mass to north draws up convectional rain belt of the 
tropics in summer (monsoon), thus hottest and wettest 
season coincides, i.e. rice and other tropical products, 
irrespective of winter cold; cotton, tea. Cf. Mediter- 
ranean on same latitude. 

(C) Where the land mass is narrower a modified 
combination of these two (Florida type), giving a more 
annually distributed rainfall—Everglades—but often a 
cold winter—Lower Mississippi. 

(D) All the above, plus flood plains, resulting in 
continuous cultivation and immense populations, actual 
or potential, as before. 

(E) Arctic Type in these latitudes. 


ARCTIC ZONAL BELT, TOGETHER WITH TRANSITIONAL 
BETWEEN ARCTIC AND TEMPERATE (two seasons). 

(A) Insular Type, which includes the Western 
Transitional Lands.—Northern position of terrestrial 
wind system brings summer rains to these areas. 
Absence of winter sunlight and southerly movement 
of Arctic H.P. brings cold, dry, dark, long winter. 
Former influence and marine conditions considerably 
modify effect of latitude; cf. Iceland, ice-free Mur- 
mansk coast, &c. 

(B) Tundra (R.T.), with continental Arctic. (C.T.) 
conditions, removed from such influences and with its 
winter and spring seasons, its continuous and entire 
lack of sunlight for months and possession of it for 
similar periods, its perpetually frozen sub-soil, and so 
forth. 


Every part of the land surface of the earth follows 
one or other of these climatic and regional tvpes; 
so also does everv part of the water surface, making 
allowance for certain stabilising influences and for 
the regularised inequalities due to currents and drifts. 
This being so, it follows that familiarity with— 

(a) the features of the 
masses, 


topographical land 


(b) their approximate latitudes and hence their 
positions in the zonal belts, 


(c) an expanded version of this chart or key of 
the world’s climatic and regional types (a basis 
for study, 


will enable the student to arrive at the outstanding 
facts regarding a country’s surface, climatic features, 
and natural vegetation and fauna and its capabilities 
as regards agriculture. In time he will do it almost 
by ''instinct'" and come to think of any area in terms 
of this chart, just as in studying a language on scien- 
tiic lines he will come to think in terms of that 
language and not in his own tongue. 

The building up of the chart or key, its expansion 
and development, and the comments and explanation 
to which it will give rise will occupy a considerable 
portion of one term. That which embraces all ter- 
restriality in a nut shell is naturally capable of limit- 
less expansion, while having the merit of being fixed 
and definite. Its reasonableness and actuality have 
their appeal, and, if the young people themselves have 
a share in its deductive building up, they will have 
the additional satisfaction. which comes from creative 
effort. 

With such means for arriving logically at these 
facts and able to write or talk reasonably and without 
“looking ар” about any particular part of the world, 
it may be suggested that a student's knowledge of an 
area may be extended if he forms the habit of looking 
at it from other points of view equally reasonable. 
If he does this, the answers to the self-questioning 
which follows will supply him with information neces- 
sary to complete his knowledge of the essential and 
outstanding facts, round off his impressions of the 
whole, and give his conception. of the completeness 
without which it would be ill-balanced and lacking 
in the understanding of those factors of economic, 
racial, and historical significance which, although 
possibly partly the result of climatic and regional 
influences, yet play the obviously greater part in fixing 
a country's position in its own and the world's markets. 
Again it may be emphasised that it is desired to 
arrive at such facts without “looking ир”! (save as 
a test of accuracy), and to deduce them as logical 
conclusions from given premises. 

Briefly summarised, this additional key would con- 
sist of the following : (a) mineral resources (geological 
formation, derivative from topography), (b) the his- 
torical factor, (c) the economic factor, based largely 
on the former, plus surface, plus terrestrial position. 

(a) Mineral Resources. | 

The following may be suggested :— 

(1) Plateau and plain; folded strata, with sur- 
face outcrops; if five strata concerned, a 100 per 
cent. chance of one of them reaching the surface; 
hence, other things being equal, workability. 
Parallel strata; a 20 per cent, chance only of onc 
of them being the “top” layer and therefore 
workable. (This, of course, is an ‘‘ideal’’ case, 
but will serve as an illustration.) 

(ii) Plateau and plain considered in terms of the 
latter as covered by natural agencies with alluvium, 
&c., thus militating against economic workability. 
Plateau exposed. 
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(111) Carboniferous strata, often in continuous 
line across a considerable area, anticline folds 
presenting workable coalfield (plus oil) at intervals, 
e.g. line from S.W. Ireland across Europe into 
S.E. Asia. 

(iv) Relation of coal or lignite deposited on the 
old glaciated moorlands and swamps associated 
with the Ice Age—N.E. Europe and round the 
Canadian lakes. 

(v) The association of ores 
(Palaeozoic) rocks. 

(vi) Limestone ridges and iron-ore deposits, es- 
pecially important as regards national geography. 

(vii) The ‘‘sulphur line’’ апа the association with 
it of ‘‘volcanic’’ mineral deposits. 


with the older 


A survey of the principal geological and topo- 
graphical features of the continents will suggest further 
points on these lines, while the practical application 
of them to whatever area is being considered will give 
the student a grasp of its mineral resources. 


(b) The Historical Factor. 

An acquaintance with at least the outline history 
of each country will have been made by the time the 
people concerned have reached this stage in their 
geographical studies. Thus its past and present stand- 
ing will be realised, with ability to discriminate as to 
its ‘‘newness’’ and ‘‘oldness’’ in an economic sense, 
the racial attitude of its inhabitants to the ‘‘factory 
system’’ or their predilection to ancient and still- 
existing crafts. With these will come the question 
as to whether it is one of the world’s ‘empty spaces” 
or the home of ancient and long-established races, 
and, if so, whether such races are inherently traditional 
in their adherence to modes of thought and modes of 
craft, whether they are open to exploit their resources 
(or have them exploited from outside), or are ''pro- 
gressive,’’ interpreting the word in terms of Western 
European and American thought. This will naturally 
lead to— 


(c) The Economic Factor. 

. The foregoing additional facts obtained, there will 
be no obstacle to the understanding of the actuality 
(or degree thereof) or potentiality of a country's re- 
sources, together with the influence of its terrestrial 
position (transport, access to markets, &c.), natural, 
political, or racial difficulties in the way of the develop- 
ment of such resources or similar advantages tending 
to increase it. This will be especially useful in con- 
nexion with a study of the British Dominions and 
a consideration of the industrial position in Asia. Nor, 
with current applications of science and engineering to 
industrial operations, and the extension of influences 
which have hitherto grouped industrial areas round 
coalfields, is it easy to fix a limit to the possibilities in 
this direction. 

It is this sense of actuality which, it is suggested, 
results from world study on these lines, a method which 
reduces to a minumum the ''looking ар” (and subse- 
quent forgetting or confusing) of facts, which appeals 
to the reason while stimulating thought and imagina- 
tion, which is practical and capable of application in 
all cases, and which encourages what may be called 
a geographical habit of mind. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


School Attendance Again. 


The letter communicated by the Salford Education 
Committee to the heads of their schools is deserving of 
more than passing attention. It purports to have 
been written as the result of discussions the Committee 
has had with the Board, and therefore may be taken 
to express the combined wisdom of the parties. 
Henceforth reasonable consideration is to be given to 
hard cases of poverty where the circumstances are 
such that the prospect of earning money offers a 
plausible excuse for a child's leaving school before the 
end of the term in which the age of fourteen is reached. 
"In the extraordinary circumstances now existing,” 
they say, “Чї would be unreasonable to enforce rigidly 
in every case the statutory duty of full-time attendance 
until the end of the term." 


The School-leaving Age. 


The statutory duty is laid down in the Act of 1921, 
which repeats the requirement of the Act of 1918. 
Whatever view one may take of the wisdom of Mr. 
Fisher in introducing this arbitrary interpretation’ of 
"the age of fourteen," and however much it might be 
wished that he had left it where it was, there cannot 
be any doubt that it is the law and we are bound by 
it. Many authorities have chafed under it and sought 
to escape the legal interpretation of ‘‘age’’ by adopt- 
ing an unusual interpretation of ''term." Mossley, 
for example, tried instituting weekly terms, till the 
Board pointed out that the law was the law, and by 
no such ingenuities could it be evaded. The West 
Riding suggested six terms a year. Burnley, like 
Salford, began to permit withdrawal from school at 
any time after fourteen—to recall but a few instances. 


The Dispensing Power. 

But the point is this. In these and the other cases 
the Board has steadily declined to give approval.  In- 
deed, it has consistently set itself to coerce every 
rebelling authority. When questioned in Parliament 
everv President has always pointed out that it is the 
law, and he had no power or even desire to amend 
it. It was not a matter of departmental regulation, 
but of statute. And if emphasis on this were neces- 
sarv, it came with the important case of Rednall v. 
Beamish, decided in 1926—though that concerned a 
local authority's by-law. Now it would seem that, 
so far from frowning upon the law-breakers, the Board 
are even willing to aid and abet them. None would 
quarrel with a Bench of Magistrates who tempered 
the wind of the law to the shorn lamb; but it surely 
is not open to any Minister to dispense with the law, 
however ‘‘unreasonable’’ he may deem it ‘‘to enforce 
it rigidly in every case.” This is decidedly not one of 
the cases ‘‘where the Board's decision shall be final.” 
There are many authorities who wish the law were 
otherwise. But so long as it is their duty to administer 
it, thev cannot with proprietv declare that its rigid 
enforcement would be unreasonable. The only thing 
that can be done is to amend it, and the Board should 
say frankly that they have changed their opinion, and 
then ask Parliament to change the law. 
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Adult Education in Yorkshire. 

“Тһе spirit of joyous adventure in intellectual pur- 
suits is not destroyed Бу knowing the ‘nature of the 
quest, and whilst every sphere of knowledge remains 
open for investigation there need be no fear of stagna- 
tion or of confinement within any academic prison- 
of . the 
to a report on Adult Education 
which forms of Education 
Pamphlet No. 59. Yorkshire's population ts about 
one-ninth of England and Wales. Its adult education 
enterprise represents about one-fifth of the whole 
country, or, to put it otherwise, out of an adult educa- 
tion population of some 60,000, between ten and twelve 
thousand are to be found in Yorkshire. Obviously the 
present condition of the movement in this county 1s 
well worth a study, and this report is well worth read- 
ing. Though the three phases of its growth are only 
briefly described, the account shows that, since as long 
ago as 1840, there has been uninterrupted progress 
from tentative effort to organised scheme. The first 
phase is the period of University. Extension, 1870-1905. 
After 1905 the appearance of other organisations 
brought about a decline. The second phase followed 
the foundation of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in 1903, and the establishment of University 
Tutorial Classes. This newer movement was a revolt 
as well as a development. It indicated a demand for 
knowledge from small groups connected with working- 
class organisations, lured to study by their interest in 
social, economic, and political problems. Thus from 
1g05 to 1914 adult education in Yorkshire became more 
and more identified with the spread of this new type of 
instruction. But by 1918 had developed a new phase, 
the third. ‘‘Social Science" was no longer the only 
study in which working-class groups were interested. 
Though neither the University Extension movement 
nor the ambitious three-year tutorial class ceased to 
function, the advent of other voluntarv bodies with 
educational activities and aims, co-operation with them 
by the Local Education Authorities, and a yearly in- 
creasing diversity in classes and courses, have com- 
bined to give to adult education now a bewildering 
variety of educational enterprise. 

A conspectus of the various tvpes of classes in the 
areas of fifteen different local authorities are set out 
in Table 1, and it is with these that the report mainly 
deals. The classification is elaborate, but it makes 
matters clear—one can see at a glance how those 450 
classes are related to the local authority, the voluntary 
bodies, the Universities, and the Board of Education. 
There are то University Tutorial Classes, 167 one year 
and terminal classes organised by the W.E.A., 1:73 
similar classes organised by the Local Authorities, 11: 
provided by other bodies, and 25 University. Extension 
Courses. Distributed among them are thousands of 
earnest adult students, of ages ranging from eighteen 
to seventy. Though “‘it is well known that the subjects 
of study are predominantly those which belong to the 
social sciences, it is less well known that in recent 
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SUMMARY. 


years literature has become the most popular single 
subject in almost every grade of class.” 

A summary of the pages which cover the University 
Tutorial Classes, the Terminal Class, and University 
Extension Courses, could best be made in the words 
of the "General Conclusions’’ to be found on page 51. 
To appreciate their significance the whole report must 
be carefully read. There are interesting paragraphs on 
the Students, the Tutors, Methods of Study, and the 
teaching of the principal subjects, followed by some 
general observations on Tutorial Classes, and here is 
put and answered a question frequently asked: '' How 
can impartiality and a strictly scientific attitude be 
maintained in dealing with matters which inevitably 
arouse political or social passion?” It is well known 
that the majority of the students and many of the 
teachers are attached by sympathy and association to 
one political party. Is it in human nature to avoid the 
obvious temptations of such a situation? (page 39). 
The report gives an answer, qualified ever so slightly, 
in the affirmative. First, the influence of the strong 
traditions of the universities has been invoked in sup- 
port of the free and open investigation of all questions 
in a scientific spirit; and, second, the understanding 
upon which the co-operation of voluntary bodies, Local 
Authorities, and Central Authority, rests has been 
honourably observed. Though it cannot be said that 
scrutiny has not revealed the slightest lapse from recti- 
tude in any case, vet, in the sum, the difference be- 
tween the teaching to be seen in the tutorial classes 
shows hardly a perceptible difference from that carried 
on in the universities—so far as this issue is con- 
cerned. There may be room for criticism, but, after 
all, both adult class and university are human institu- 
tions, and even the university has had its fashions In 
science and philosophy. “Тһсге is room іп the 
tutorial class movement for a more complete герге- 
sentation of unpopular points of view. It has already 
acquired the virtue of tolerance, and, with that, it 
mav vet attain to a wisdom which welcomes know- 
ledge from every quarter.” 

And there is another question which expresses à 
view held perhaps fairly widely. Excellent as а means 
of pursuit of higher education though the Tutorial 
Class is—''one of the best instruments ever devised," 
the report terms it—its appeal seems to be limited. 
Its clientéle is changing, but not rapidly. Why? The 
answer given here is probably right. А certain bond 
is necessary, a sort of ‘‘group consciousness, to pro 
duce the cohesion without which the purely intellectual 
interest is insufficient to maintain a tutorial class 
through its three-year period. Outside the Workers 
Educational Association, this peculiar combination of 
the social bond and the desire for academic study 15 
seldom found. Whether in time to come other sections 
of society will realise the advantages of pursuing their 
cultural aspirations through similar means remains to 
be seen. For the present the tutorial class is, in the 
main, the creation and the possession of one particular 
section, albeit a large section of the public interested 
in adult education. Here, perhaps, is a field for the 
misstonary. | 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' RECENT HISTORICAL BOOKS 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. E FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND, 


History of England 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


"First among its merits must be placed the lucidity апа excellence of its stvle, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always one of the most readable 
of historians, because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. . . . 2 A good and timely book." '— History. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Twenty-seventh Thousand. 


“Мг. Trevelvan's survey will be universally recognised as of sound value and significance. In the lecture-room and at the student's desk it 
should be a lasting book."—Daily Telegraph. f 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1914 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Leeds; and HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt D., 
M.A., O.B.E., University Reader in Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with 


clearness, Vigour, humour, and sympathy. The maps are exceptionally lorceful, and the publishers are to be complimented for the excellence of the 
typography.""—£KEducation Outlook. 


Nineteenth Century England 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, M.A. С Clayesmoíe School, Winchester. 
With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 


"For training in a sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Outlines of British Social History 
By E. H. DANCE, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


“A well-planned and well-written survey of British Social History. . . . эн prove to be an invaluable companion to the ordinary text-books 
of English hi«tory."—Journal of Education, 


A History of South Africa 


By ERIC A. WALKER, M.A. Oxon., Professor of History in the University of Cape Town. 
With 12 Maps, two of which are coloured. буо. 12s. 6d. 


"This is the most complete and comprehensive history of South Africa that has yet been attempted. . The criticisms which this history will 
inevitably arouse will not seriously detract from it as a notable achievement and as a valuable addition m South African histories.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World 


By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


"An excellent little volume. It is simply written, and will therefore be suitable for young students."—London Teacher. 


The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times 


By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
With Illustrations, Maps and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

"Among the now not inconsiderable number of books intended to give senior pupils an elementary knowledge of classical history, Miss 
Vaughan's must rank among the best. Planned on the same lines as her “Great People of the Ancient World," it seeks, by means of carefully 
selected stories told in language suitable for their prospective readers, to show both how the Mediterranean unity was created and then destroyed.” 

—S5chool master. 


Greek History for Young Readers 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. | 
NEW EDITION. With 61 Iliustrations, and 15 Maps, 8 of which are in colours. Crown 8vo. Ss. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD, 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, Е.С.4 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Annual Conference of the N.U.T. at Cambridge 
did little beyond setting its seal on the general trend 
of the Executive’s educational policy. The speeches 
reached a high level of excellence, the attendance was 
exceptionally good at every session, and the sustained 
interest of the two thousand representatives was re- 
markable throughout. The President, Mr. W. W. Hill, 
delivered an address which deservedly received wide- 
spread notice in the daily and weekly press, not only 
because of its literary merit but because of its criticisms 
of the education machine and because of its special 
warning of dangers threatening us from the mass 
impressions of an amalgamated press, а controlled 
broadcasting, and an increasingly popular cinema. 
Mr. Hill’s duties as Chairman of the Conference were 
comparatively easy. Не had no difficult situation to 
control. The meetings were all on the quiet side-—heat 
and poor ventilation had a soothing effect. 


Education of the Adolescent. 

The debate on the Education of the Adolescent did 
not produce the fireworks anticipated. Mr. Mander's 
speech was worthy of both the subject and the oc- 
casion, and served to enhance his already great reputa- 
tion as an exponent of Union policy. The friends of 
the existing elementary schools, however, were not 
fully satisfied with the motion as proposed, and suc- 
ceeded in amending it to their liking. Тһе motion as 
amended expressed the opinion that wherever possible 
post-primary education up to the leaving age should 
be provided in the existing elementary schools rather 
than in special schools set apart for that purpose only. 


The amendment was not resisted by the Executive. 


lt served to ease the minds of some of the repre- 

sentatives, but I am afraid it failed to remove entirely 

the general uneasiness caused by methods of reor- 

ganisation now in progress. 

Special Features—Abertillery and the Tower's 
Case. 

The standing orders of the Conference were sus- 
pended in order to give precedence to two matters on 
which it was necessary to obtain the opinion and 
decision of the Union's supreme governing body—the 
Conference. The suspension was readily granted. The 
position. of the Abertillery teachers was outlined by 
Mr. Mander, and a motion was adopted in which Con- 
ference expressed its determination to ‘‘abide by Lord 
Burnham's Award until that Award is superseded in 
the manner prescribed by the Arbitrator.” At the 
conclusion of the debate on this matter the President 
announced that the Union was opening a subscription 
list to provide funds for the relief of children in dis- 
tressed areas. The announcement was received with 
applause. The second matter—the Tower's case—was 
fu'ly outlined by Mr. Chubb. He submitted a motion 
declaring that, '*on the known facts and on the grounds 
publicly assigned by the President of the Board of 
Education," Mr. Tower’s punishment was “harsh and 
unwarrantable, and Conference now requests the Exe- 
cutive to press the Board to arrange for a judictal 
inquiry into the facts." Тһе motion was carried 
unanimously. 


An Appeals Tribunal. 


Since 1876 the N.U.T. has, almost annually, been 
asking for the establishment of an Appeals Tribunal, 
i.e. a body independent of the Board of Education to 
which a teacher threatened with the loss of his cer- 
tificate may—at his option—appeal before the President 
of the Board registers his final decision. Mr. W. D. 
Bentliff submitted a motion to this effect and outlined 
the case in full. He claimed for teachers both in 
the primary and secondary schools the right to state 
their case if they so wished, either personally or by 
a representative, to a body empowered to examine 
witnesses on oath, and asked that the findings of the 
Tribunal should be in the hands of the President before 
he made his final pronouncement. Mr. Bentliff referred 
in passing to the Tower's case, and said that had that 
case been submitted to such a Tribunal the N.U.T. 
could not have protested against its findings. The 
motion was carried unanimously and with acclamation. 


Personal References. 

Conference adopted motions appreciating the ser- 
vices of Mr. Sainsbury and Miss Dunn, who are re- 
tiring from the Executive—Mr. Sainsbury on his 
retirement from teaching and Miss Dunn on her pro- 
motion to a headship. Mr. С. W. Cowen, of Shefheld, 
was elected Vice-President of the Union. Miss 
Scorrer, of Hull, has lost her seat on the Executive— 
the distinct loss of a well-balanced judgment in Union 
counsels. Мг, Barrass, South Shields, was defeated 
in the North England area, and Mr. Bassett, South- 
ampton, suffered defeat in the South England area. 
The new members of the Executive are: Mr. T. 
Beaton, Carlisle, who returns after many years of 
absence; Mr. ХУ. H. Robinson, Sheffield, who replaces 


Miss Scorrer; Mr. R. J. Patten, Portsmouth, who 
takes Mr. Bassett's seat; Mr. H. H. Barnett, Hack- 
ney, who succeeds Mr, E. J. Sainsbury; and Mrs. 


E. V. Parker, West Ham, who takes the place of 
Mr. Hoare in the Extra-Metropolitan area. Mr. 
W. D. Bentliff was re-elected Treasurer without con- 
test; he is now the “Father of the Executive." 


Conference decided that the Executive shall continue 
to explore the possibilities of federation with the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Technical School Teachers. 


A motion to add two members to the Executive 
by direct vote of the secondary and technical school 
teachers who are members of the Union was ''talked 
out." 


Mrs. Burgwin, O.B.E., received the purses for the 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund of the Union on the 
Thursday afternoon of Easter Week. The Jubilee 
contributions totalled to over 4, 57,000. 


The luncheon to representatives of education author- 
ities on Easter Tuesday was a great success. The 
number who sat down was 327. Among others at the 
top table with the officers of the N.U.T. were Sir 
Edmund Phipps, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. P from 
the Board of Education. . А | " 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


Elizabethan Lyrics | 


From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by NORMAN AULT. 
‚ With Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 10s. ба. net. 


"His researches have brought to light some hidden gems, and ten lyrics have been included which have never been printed before. . . . The 
point of this anthology is that it is scholarly, not made at second-hand. . . . It is useful to those who study literature, as well as delightful to 
those who read unsystematically."—The New Statesman. 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics 


From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by NORMAN AULT. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d. net. 


"Mr. Ault's collection of seventeenth-century lyrics, from the year 1621 to the end of the century, is as remarkable as his previous anthology 
of Elizabethan lyrics, and it may be called a model anthology."—T;mes Literary Supplement. 


Twentieth-Century Essays and Addresses 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL B. Crown 8vo. School Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


Essays by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL AUSTIN DOBSON ARTHUR SYMONS VISCOUNT MORLEY 
SiR EDWARD SULLIVAN GEORGE SANTAYANA JOHN CHURTON COLLINS RICHARD ALDINGTON 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY SIR JAMES FRAZER EDWARD THOMAS ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH VISCOUNT HALDANE FREDERIC HARRISON 


Recent Essays 
Edited with Introduction and Brief Notes for the use of Students. 
By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Library Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
A collection of nineteen essays by 


RICHARD GARNETT MAX BEERBOHM E. V. Lucas W. B. YEATS 

JOHN GALSWORTHY H. G. WELLS THE Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON SIR EDMUND GOSSE 
HILAIRE BELLOC ° ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON GEORGE MACAULAY DEAN INGE 

LORD ACTON ARNOLD BENNETT TREVELYAN G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Course of Grammatical Trainin 


By PHILIP Н. PRIDEAUX, B.A. 
Assistant Master at the Orme Boys' School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


. "Mr. Prideaux has gathered together a number of good ideas in the teaching of grammar, and has expressed them well. Teachers will find 
his arrangement of material after their own heart."—Times Educational Supplement. 


A NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS 


THE GRIP-FAST ENGLISH BOOKS 


An Anthology of Prose and Poetry for Schools 
COMPILED BY 


F. A. FORBES 


With numerous Illustrations by H. J. Forp, H. R. MILLAR, and D. M. PAYNE, and including Reproductions from 
well-known Pictures by Great Painters. 


BOOK I. s. d. | | BOOK IY. в. d. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD 1 6 THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 2 0 
Consisting of folk-tales, fairy tales, saints' tales, Tales and poems of adventure, worldly and un- 
and fun. Simple verse. worldly, for the '' stirring '' age. 

BOOK II. BOOK Y. 

THE OPENING GATE 1 9 | THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY 2 3 
More folk-tales, fairy tales, saints’ tales, and fun, The ideals of chivalry carried into practice, and 
but with deeper meaning. Poems on the same what writers of all ages, from Malory to Sir Henry 
lines. Newbolt, have said about them. 

BOOK III. . BOOK YI. 

WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 1 9 THE SPIRIT OF LITERATURE. 2 6 
Hero-tales of Greece and Rome, Norse and Irish Poems and prose passages gathered from various ё 
Myth ology, with illustrative verse. The transition authors, from Chaucer to the present day, but 

etween paganism and Christianity. chiefly modern. 
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NEWS ӨЕ ТНЕ ТОМЕ 


Wisdom from the Lord Chief Justice. 


Whatever the reason may be, the utterances of most 
of His Majesty's Judges, when they deal with educa- 
tion, are full of plain practical common sense. Lord 
Hewart's address at a Chamber of Commerce prize dis- 
tribution at the Mansion House last month was full of 
wise and witty things. “You might suppose," he 
said, ''from some of the panegyrics and many of the 
jeremiads which are written about education that it is 
a magical kind of petrol, and that, if only you could 
buy enough of it, you might produce an unbroken 
series of uniform results by pouring an equal quantity 
of it into every juvenile mind. But petrol will not do 
that even for a motor-car. Something will always de- 
pend on the horse-power of the engine, and the ques- 
tion, ‘What opportunities of education are in this case 
open?' must always be preceded by the question, 
‘What capacity for being educated does this mind 
exhibit ?' 

“If there is an education for life there is also an 
education for livelihood, and there is no insurmount- 
able reason why something of the method and temper 
which ought to inspire the one should not also add a 
grace to the other. Nor should we ever forget that the 
true function of education is to teach us how to learn, 
that the process ends neither with youth nor with 
middle age, but ought to continue through every year 
of our lives, and that when all grateful homage has 
been paid to schools and colleges, to teachers, and to 
books, no small part of a man's education is that which 
he gives himself. 

"You hear or read that education is the 'great 
leveller.' Perhaps it would not be easy to imagine а 
statement more completely the reverse of the truth. 
Education is the great discriminator. '' 


The Condemned Schools. 

In response to a request for information on the 544 
condemned schools, the President of the Board has 
circulated а table showing the number of schools, 
Council and Voluntary, under County, County Borough, 
Borough and Urban District Authorities, besides Lon- 
don, which is put separately. The table also shows the 
number of scholars on the registers at the end of 
March, 1927. In England there are 146 Council schools 
and 327 Voluntary schools condemned as unfit for 
school purposes. In Wales the figures are thirty-two 
and thirty-nine. London has only three Council and two 
Voluntary schools condemned. — Including London, 
there are 141 Authorities out of the 318 whose names 
appear on the list. The largest number of condemned 


schools is in Durham, which has twenty-nine, and 
twenty-two of these are Council schools. 
The Essex Grievance. 

The Essex County Council have а grievance 


against their London big neighbour. The L.C.C. build- 
ing estate at Dagenham has created financial difficulties 
for the county which thev find overwhelmingly burden- 
«ome. The influx of a big number of London's popula- 
tion has meant the erection of schools to house some 


. 


‘approved. 


way"! 


4 ГЫ 


20,000 ‘children ia an enormous increase in the rates 
—''callng on people engaged in farming to sub- 
sidise a great experiment. carried out ‘by the greatest 
County Council in England." The L.C.C. can't help 
them, the Board of Education won't or can't, and the 
good Essex farmers think the State should find some 
remedy. There certainly seems a good case for some 
measure of the sort. 


Head Girl to Head Mistress. | 

Miss Iris Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.), has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Dawson as Principal of the 
Malvern Girls’ College, which was founded іп 1893 as 
a proprietary school by Miss Poulton and Miss Green- 
slade, but which has now acquired almost public school 
renown. Miss Brooks was once head girl of the 
Bromley High School, and has been for the last four 
years head mistress of Retford High School for Girls, 
a School she has done much to develop. 


x 


Philosophy and Psychology. 

From the beginning of the session 1928-29 the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Psychology at University 
College, London, will become two—a Department of 
Philosophy and a Department of Psychology. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Spearman, now Grote Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic, will from August 11 
next be head of the Psychology Department, with the 
changed title of ‘Professor of Psychology in the 
University.” | 


Two Hertford Grammar Schools. 

The new Grammar School at Hertford will be erected, 
owned, and maintained by the County Council, but 
the management will be vested in a body of Governors. 
The proposed articles of government have been 
The new Bovs’ Grammar School at Barnet 
has also had its articles. of government approved. 
The proposal is that the Council, aided bv the Board, 
shall provide and keep efficient а school in County 


Council land under the name of the Grammar School of 


Queen Elizabeth. for Boys at Chipping Barnet, and 
that the name, customs, and traditions of the school 
as they have existed for the last three hundred years 
shall as far as practicable be maintained. 


The W.E.A. and Propaganda. 


With the same sinister purpose of that questioner 


. who once asked whether it was lawful to give tribute to 


Caesar, Mr. Culverwell asked the Minister of Educa- 
tion how much tribute was paid from State funds to 
the Workers’ Educational Association. and for what 
purpose was it given. When Lord E. Percy informed 
him that the amount last year was £6,129 7s. gd. in 
respect of courses of instruction under the Board's 
regulations, the interlocutor brought forth “Тһе High- 
for January, which it appears contained an 
article on the mining question—more Socialist pro- 
paganda, according to Mr.’ Culverwell. "But no 
evidence was forthcoming that “Тһе Highway” was 
in receipt of апу portion. of the Exchequer grants, 
though Мг. Culverwell may think it ts. 
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| ЕМСЫЗН 
METHUEN'S MODERN CLASSICS. Edited by E. V. 


Rigu. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. le. 64. each. 
The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETFRLINCK. 
White Fang. By Jack LONDON, 
Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Еее Stories. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Essays by Modern Masters. HILAIRE BELLOC,G. K. 
Снквтевтом, E. V. Lucas, Ropert Lynn, A. A. MILNE. 
. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Milestones. By ARNOLD BENNETT and E. KNOBLOCH. 
In one volume. 
8. Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
9. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. 


OPEN SESAME. An Anthology of English Poems for 
Children. Compiled by J. Compton. M.A. 2s. Also in Three 
Parts. 64 pages each. Paper, 8d.; Limp cloth, 10d. A delightful 
new selection very modern in spirit. 


THE CURTAIN RISES. A Collection of Plays. Made 


by J. Compton, M.A. 2s. Suitable for pupils from 11 years onwards. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By 


CHARLES TuRLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. le. 64. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of 
English Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by Ronert 
умо, Пу + 548 pages. Second Edition. 3s. With a Critical Com- 
mentary by W. E. WiLLiAMS, В.А. 3s. 6d. The Commentary 
separately, 1s. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age 


of Interrogation. By A. C. Warp, Deputy Principal, City Literary 
Institute. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. A general survey of all branches 
of contemporary literature. 


HISTORY 
A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE: From the Bar- 


barian Invasions to the League of Nations. By Dorotny K. 
Gorpon, M.A., Examiner in History in the London County Council. 
With 20 Maps. Crown 8vo. Ss. Also in Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 
2s. 6d. 11. 1527-1927. 3s. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A.W. P. 


Gavronp, B.A.. Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 
14 Maps and a Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 


Сувп. Е. Rosinson, В.А. With 44 Maps and Diagrams апа Chrono- 
logical summaries. 5s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
By Е. F. Bowman, M.A. Crown 8vo. ба. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Genera] Editors: EiLEEN Розв, M.A., D.Lit., Reader in Economic 
History in the University of London; and A. W. Reep, M.A., D.Lit., 
Professor of English in the University of London. Six volumes. 
Each, crown 5vo, бз. net. 

A series of source-books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 

England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT, 
M.A., University Lecturerin English, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


England in Shakespeare's Day. By G. B. HARRISON, 
M.A., Lecturer in English at King's College, University of London. 

[я the Press 
England in Johnson’s Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, 
М.А. Other volumes іп preparation 


GEOGRAPHY 
^ COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. 


Taylor, With numerous Maps and Diagrams Crown 8vo. Vol. I — 
е World: Its Physical Geography. Peoples and Products, 5s. 


Vol. 1I. — : im . 
ment. PERLE Political, Industrial and Coinmercial Develop- 


^ SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. 
Tate 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, апа a full 
ех. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


| 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
COURS DE FRANCAIS: Premiére Année. With 


Phononomic Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern Language Master 
at Eltham College. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. Sd. 

[In the Press 
A systematic attempt to avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The '"phononomic " script. by the use of italics, 
diacritics, &c.. makes the actual spelling of any French word 
phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. By A. Н. CROWTHER, М.А., 


Dip!6mé in French. London University, Assistant Master at Bilton 
Grange. Rugby, Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of 


History, Geography. Economics, and Literature. By JETHRO 
BirHELL, M.A.. Birkbeck College, University of London, and 
А. С. Dunstan, B.A., Ph: D., East London College Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The book contains grammatical introduction, extracts from the 
works of modern German authors, grammatical notes. and a full 
vocabulary. 


GRADED GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION AND DICTATION. For Middle and Upper 
Forms. Compiled by C. E. Stockton, M.A., Senior German 
Master, Oundle School. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. STOCK- 
TON, М.А. Fcap.8vo. le. 3d. 


METHUEN'S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS. Edited by 
W. R. P. RipGwav, M.A.. Winchester College. апа M. Hannay. 
Fcap.8vo. Paper Covers. 6% pages. Each. 94. 


1. Das Fráulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
2. Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. By GUSTAV 


FRENSSEN. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, 


M.A. With numerous Diagrams. 3s. Contains all that is required 
for Public School Entrance Examinations or Scholarships. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. 


Morris, M.A.(Oxon.), Author of '" Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry." 
With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


An illustrated "first book," dealing with the subject from the 
historical and biographical point of view. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. 


Morris, М.А. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, 
Liverpool. With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Also in two parts: Part I, 49.3 Part II, 4s. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivok B. HART. O.B.E., 
Ph.D., B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams. 2e. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, M.A. 
1s. 3d. 

Test Examinations in English. W. Т. WiLLIAMS, M.A., 
and G. Н. VALLINS, В.А. T Ins the Press 
Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. Crorrs, M.A. 
Un Preparation 

D. WILFORD. 
(Іп the Press 
A. W. ANSCOMBE, B.Sc. 
Un the Press 


Е. М. OLDHAM, M.A. 


Test Examinations in Geography. 
Test Examinations in Physics. 


Test Examinations in Chemistry. 


Is. 3d. 

Test Examinations in Mathematics. A.S. PRATT, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. A. S. 
PRATT, М.А. ls. 6d. 

Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. 1. МОКЕКК15, 


M.A. (in Preparation 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
A Modern Theleme. 


In a small volume of 200 pages, published by Allen 
& Unwin, and written by Miss Е. Т. Bazeley, with an 
introduction by Lord Lytton, I find an extremely in- 
teresting record under the title ‘Homer Lane and the 
Little Commonwealth." It may be remembered. that 
the L:ttle Commonwealth was a community established 
at Flowers Farm, between Evershot and Sherborne, 
through the generosity of the late Earl of Sandwich and 
at the request of his nephew the present Earl, then 
Космо as Mr. George Montagu, whose interest іп the 
treatment of voung cffenders had been further 
stimulated by secing the institutions known as Junior 
Republics in the United States. These Republics were 
provided for the training of delinquent boys and girls 
in the responsibilities of social life as an alternative to 
sending them to prison. One of the most successful was 
the Ford Republic under the direction of Mr. Homer 
Lane, who came to England by invitation in 1013 to 
help in the establishment of the Little Commonwealth. 
He remained there as its first Superintendent, and the 
present volume gives a full and sympathetic account of 
his purpose and methods, without secking to minimise 
unduly the painful events which preceded the closing 
of the institution. 

I am inclined to think that these happenings followed 
inevitably from the Superintendent's. determination to 
avoid evervthing in the shape of constraint. The 
Abbey of Theleme, as pictured by Rabelais, with its 
motto ''Do as vou wish,"' never had a real existence; 
but Mr. Homer Lane was persuaded that it could be 
created, and the sequel proved him to be wrong. That 
is not to sav that his principle was wrong. — Many 
prophets have been stoned because they sought to 
apply their principles before the world was ready for 
them, and, while we may admire Lane’s courage in 
trving to run a mixed community of delinquent boys 
and girls on the principle of no constraint from with- 
out, we can hardly be surprised that he should fail. At 
the Ford Republic he had been dealing with a com- 
munity of bovs—at the Little Commonwealth he had 
also to deal with girls in their teens, some of them 
comin: from the worst possible surroundings and be- 
smirched with every kind of evil. One of these be- 
came the agent of destruction. More generally the 
book serves to remind us that experiments in educa- 
tion, however admirable in themselves, are of limited 
value if they fail to take account of the world as it is— 
the worid which the pupils must inevitably enter in due 
course, not as accepted apostles bringing welcome en- 
liyhtenment, but as ordinary recruits to industry and 
social life. We do children an ill service if we forget 
the necessity of preparing them to face realities and 
to go about the building of the new Jerusalem in the 
full knowledge that they are not building afresh from 
the foundations but rather making the best of what ts. 
We тау honour the pioneers, while remembering that 
their success 15 to be measured by the number. of 
sedate settlers who follow them. 


SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 
English. 
THE TREASURE SHIP, AND OTHER PLays: by John 
Brandane. (6s. Constable.) | 
Mr. Brandane has a pretty humour, and in ““Тһе 


Treasure Ship," a comedy in four acts, we get plenty 
of it. The characters are skilfully drawn and the 
dialogue is smart and witty, with a true Scottish 
favour. The plot is perhaps somewhat thin, but there 
are many good situations and plenty of scope for fun. 
Indeed, the play at times is very near to farce, but 
there is a delicacy and grace іп the handling of the 
theme which keeps it at a high level and gives the 
play literary as well as dramatic value. 

The volume contains two other plays, both of con- 


siderable merit. Р. М. С. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Lyrics: edited by Norman 
Ault. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


This is in many ways a remarkable production. 
Mr. Ault has succceded in bringing together the largest 
collection of seventeenth-century lyrics yet published, 
and thirty-three of these lyrics are now published for 
the first time. 

It is a great achievement. The poems are arranged 
chronologically, and it is thus easy to trace the growth 
of the poetic movement of the century and to perceive 
the effect of contemporary happenings. 

By comparison with the Elizabethan Age one is apt 
to regard the seventeenth century, apart from Milton, 
as a period of decay in poetry. Mr. Ault has shown 
us that the impetus of tke Elizabethans still exercised 
a power, and that the century can claim a profusion 


. of lyric poetry, which, though lacking the freshness 


and vigour of the earlier period, has, like flowers in 
autumn, a richness and beauty of its own. The book 
will be welcome alike to the student of literature and 
the general reader. P. M. G. 


Ninę PLAYS. OF SHAKESPEARE. (3s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This selection of Shakespeare's plays for school use 
is excellent value, and should be particularly welcome 
in those schools with a five or six years’ course where 
the books are still bought by the students themselves 
and remain their property. It contains all the mate- 
rials necessary for a full school course in Shakespeare 
—Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, Tempest, Richard И, Henry V, 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth—and is, besides, 
a scholarly edition such as would not be out of place 
on any bookshelf. The prefaces and notes (which 
latter are conveniently printed at the foot of each 
page) are based on Prof. Gordon's edition, and there 
is an admirable section on Shakespeare's language by 


Mr. C. T. Onions. R. M. 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION THROUGH QUESTION AND 
Axswer: by H. E. Palmer and F. G. Blandford. 
(3s. od. net. Heffer.) 


“What do two parallel lines never do? They never 
meet." This example, quoted from the book, illustrates 
(Continued on page 162.) 
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ENGLISH LETTERS 
Edited by ELIZABETH D'OvrEv. 25. 6d. 


This new collection of letters of many periods and diverse 
types will be found as valuable as the author's very popular 
"English Essays." 


ENGLISH ESSAYS 


Edited by Епл2лветн D'Ovrgv.. With an Introduction by 
Ковект Шумо. 25. ба. 


"For the study of the development of thought and expression in 
our language it will prove of great use and well worth its modest 
price. ""—Schoolmistress. 


THREE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN 


THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
THE CRITIC 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 
This book is the only one-volume school edition of these 


plays. It is prefaced with an account of Sheridan's life, 
and contains also special introductions to each play, notes 
on the text, and a number of varied and interesting 
exercises. 


A CENTURY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Companion to Elton's “Survey of English Literature,” 
edited by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL, 
of University College, Southampton. A representative 
an thology, with appreciations from the ''Survey."  Fore- 
word by Prof. OLIVER ErTroN. Four books, 2s. 6d. each. 
1. Poetry, 1786-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
11. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


THE | 
TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul's School. Each 
volume contains an account of the life of Shakespeare and 
of the Shakespearcan theatre, an introduction to the plav, 
brief but adequate notes, and questions of an original type. 
Attractively bound in blue cloth, with gilt lettering. Twelve 
plays are now ready, price 1s. 9d. or 2s. each. 


A GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING 
Ву W. J. Harripav, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. 2s. 


The book contains a full Introduction with clear in- 
structions and worked examples and a new selection of 
nearly seventy passages for précis. 


HUMOROUS NARRATIVES 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
A collection of poetry and prose from Chaucer to the 


256 pages. 


present day, designed to show that good literature may be | 


Бау as well as grave. 
“Ап anthology of laughter is surely a pleasant change, and many ап 


English master will like to read опе of these extracts when he tinds 
attention flupging towards the end of afternoon school. "—The А.М.А. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, 
Leeds; formerly Science Master, Clifton College. 

A simple three years’ course in the elements of Mechanics, 
Heat, Light, and Electricity, for Central School pupils 
aged 11 to 14. Іп Three Books. Book I now ready. 

Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. ; paper, 1s. 2d. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
JUNIOR FORMS 


By Hayvps Preston, A.R.C.S., A.L.C., Chemistry Master, 
Borden Grammar School. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Believing that Juniors cannot be trusted to take intelligent 
notes, the author has written this book to take their place 
as reading matter. To each chapter is added a summary, 
questions, and suggested experiments. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. А. Соспкалме, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Wood- 
house Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 


"We can unreservedly recommend it. We hope Mr. Cochrane will 
Write many more books if they are all as good as this.’’—Journal 
of Education, 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. В. Tuurstox, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


A five years’ course from the age of 11 to the standard 
of the School Certificate. Fully illustrated with maps and 


diagrams. Book V may be used independently. 

Book 1. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 
2s. 34. 

Book 11. Africa and Australasia. 160 раџсь. 25. dd. 

Book 111. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Book V. The World. 450 pages. 55. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH UNSEENS 


By R. A. Spencer, M.A., Modern Languages Master, 
Central High School, Manchester. 15. 9d. 

Mr. Spencer’s French books are well known to all keen 
teachers, and in this new volume he provides sixty prose 
and thirty poetical passages, with hints on translation, and 
exercises. 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS 


Written and illustrated by Мавсакет Baixes REED. А series 
of stories illustrating periods of English History. 
Cloth, with picture cover design, 25. 3d. each. 


I. The Foundling of Thornesford. А Story of Norman and Saxon. 
11. The Walls of Acre. А Story of the Crusades, 
НІ. Dapple Grey. A Story of the Peasants’ Revolt. 
IV. Sir Adam's Orohard. A Story of the Wars of the Roses. 
V. The Gate House. A Story of Queen Elizabeth's days. 
МІ. Cousin Timothy. A Story of Roundhead and Cavalier. 
The Dancing Master. А Story of Nelson's days. 


OUTLINES OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By G. Бекки. Suri. M.A., Head Master of Sedbergh 
School. With Maps. Complete, 6s. ; also in two parts, 
divided at 1603, 3s. ӨЧ. each. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.1. 
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the method of teaching pronunciation adopted by 
Messrs. Palmer and Blandford. We confess this seems 
to us a roundabout, not to say clumsy, way of learning 
to pronounce the vowel sound of "ec". Moreover, 
we find ourselves in this book asking ourselves all 
kinds of peculiar. questions, to which we reply with 
equally peculiar answers. Of course, there аге alter- 
native answers which might be suggested, as in the 
example cited above, but the book admits of no latitude. 
"What do men wear under their coats?" One must 
really be careful in answering questions like this. 
The book is obviously intended for foreign students, 
and no doubt there is something to be said for a 
nethod which combines the teaching of pronunciation 
with practice in conversation; but we do not think 
the book serves any useful purpose for English pupils. 
P. M. G. 


“Тһе Teaching of English. Series." —OLD TESTAMENT 
Drama, DRAMATIC READINGS FROM DICKENS, PLAYS 
FROM LITERATURE (Junior Book), PLAYS FROM 
LITERATURE (Senior Book), Етонт MODERN PLays. 
(Nelson.) 

Everybody knows the excellent little books which 
are being published by Messrs. Nelson in the ''Teach- 
ing of English” series, notices of which have fre- 
quently appeared in these columns. In tne present 
volumes, however (with the exception of ‘Eight 
Modern Plays”), we are doubtful of the value of the 
content. The dramatisation of stories is an excellent 
exercise for the class; and the acting material so 
obtained has a special value because of the part played 
by the class in making it; but is there any real need 
for these ready-made dramatic versions? At best 
they are a hybrid production, and it seems a pity to 
encumber such an excellent series with material of 
this kind. That there happens to be a demand for it 
is hardly sufficient excuse. Our advice to teachers who 
want dramatic versions of scenes from Dickens or 
the Old Testament, or any other work, is to make them 
in school. P. M. G. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
Murray.) 


А COMPANION TO by Ventham 


and King. (35. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE: bv 
A. X. Soares. (35. Macmillan.) 


QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: by M. 
(3s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Each of these hooks will be found suitable for pupils 
in the higher forms of secondary schools and for 
students in training colleges. SN Companion to 
English Literature” is well named, and is at once 
entertaining and informing. Мг. Soares has included 
in his book a very interesting summary of European 
literature. 


M. Barber. 


History. 
ELEMENTARY ANTHROPOLOGY—Days AND Ways ОЕ 
Елкіл Мах: by Dorothy Davison. — (2s. 6d. 


Methuen.) 

Miss Davison has handled the story of evolution 
in a novel апа successful manner. In spite of many 
and great difficulties, she has made the hardest. argu- 
ments and facts so simple that any child. should. be 
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able to understand them. So authoritative is her 
book that a knowledge of its contents would prove 
useful to most adults. There has been too much 
"blather'" about evolution, the chief cause being a 
difficulty іп appreciating the subject. matter. — Miss 
Davison has removed that stumbling-block by her 
interesting and romantic work. It can be heartily 
recommended. H. C. 


A History OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS, with Documents, 
Problems, and Exercises: by M. W. Keatinge, 
M.A., and N. L. Frazer, М.А. Third Edition. 
(6s. Black.) 

“Keatinge and Frazer” is a book well enough known 
to history teachers. Its distinctive merit is the large 
collection of “documents,” which fill more than half 
the seven hundred pages of the Look. Here is its 
chief value, or its relative defect, according as you 
prefer document to text, or text to document, in what 
proportions vou may deem just. There are the mazes 
also, the problems and exercises, and genealogical 
tables. These aside, we have three hundred pages 
of continuous narrative. The shortening, however, 
is chiefly effective at the end of the story. Of the 
three hundred pages mentioned, only thirty-five deal 
with the period 1837-1928. Thirty of these are given 
to the reign of Victoria, four to ''Social Life in the 
Nineteenth Centurv," two and a-half to “Тһе Great 
War and After." It is not such a proportioning as 
we should prefer. Тһе last century, 1837-1928, is for 
us of tremendous significance and importance, and 
we should prefer to see it treated, even in a general 
history, more fully than this. R. J. 


* » 


Handwork. 
THE INDUSTRIAL Arts: by Frederick J. Glass. 
net. Univ. of London Press.) 

This work, based on articles which have appeared 
in The Times Educational Supplement, is heartily 
recommended to all teachers of art and craftwork. 1t 
draws attention to the importance of hand and eye 
training as a factor in education, and indicates inter- 
esting lines on which this may be attempted. 

Some of the more important chapters deal with 
architecture, furnishings, fabrics, leather, metal craft, 
pottery, lettering, and design, on all of which Mr. 
Glass writes in his usual interesting informative man- 
пег. А wealth of comparatively out-of-the-way in- 
formation will make the book welcome to those who 
practise or teach the industrial arts, and it would be 
dificult to imagine a book containing a greater store 
of stimulating suggestions. 

Altogether the book is a material contribution to the 
literature of craftwork, and copies should find a per- 
manent place in every art room. C. R. L. 


(125. 


Chemistry. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY : 
(35. Methuen.) 
This book differs from many others covering the 
same ground in that the author ‘approaches the subject 
along historical lines. The more common non-metals 
onlv are dealt with, and the presentation of the subject 
matter is clear and concise. The practical applications 
(Continued. on page ttd.) 


by J. Morris, M.A. 
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| С. Bell & Sons 


A MINE OF GOOD THINGS 


The Approach 
to Teaching 


By HERBERT WARD, C.B.E., M.A. 


LATE H M. CHIEF INSPECTOR FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


and FRANK ROSCOE, M.A. 


SECRETARY TO THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


Just published. Price 5s. net. 


based on the wide educational experience of the authors. 


The advice is directed, first towards the important 
general considerations which should be kept in mind by 
all who essay to teach ; and second, to the practical 
problems which confront the beginner. 


The imparting of instruction is bere treated as a craft, 
based on principles which are universally valid but 
demand constant and well-informed adaptation to 
individual needs and circumstances. 


Bell's Concise Latin Course 
[New] Part II 
By E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


SUB-RECTOR, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


In this book will be found a body of practical advice, 


and F. H. Philpot, B.A. 


ASSISTANT MASTER, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Provides an entirely new continuation of the well-known 
Concise Latin Course, Part I [Eighteenth edition, price 35.], 
but is so arranged that it may bez used after any other first- 


ear course. Р. 
y Price 3s. 


Ш — — — — M — —— — — Sse 


French for Young Beginners 
By Marc Ceppi 


Specially prepared to introduce young learners to the study 
of French The vocabulary is presented in the most attractive 
form, in short stories based on the clear and clever full page 
drawings by H. M. Brock which accompany the text. 


Price 2s. 


—Ha— ———Mn er ——— ----- — ------ —  — - ---- ee — 


The British Isles 
By A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 


. А new volume іп Bell's Intermediate Gecgraphies, specially 
prepared tor pupils of 12-15. The carefully chosen exercises 
for individual study area feature of the book. Volumes on 
The World and The British Empire are also ready. 


Many maps and diagrams, 15. 9d. 


New (1928) Textbook Catalogue free on request 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2 | 


RECENT BOOKS 


A BOOK OF 


ARCHITECTURE 


By G. H. REED, M.A. 
Small Crown gto. 48 pages, containng 8 full-page and 
60 smaller illustrations. 
Price 18. 

The book is devoted to the story of Architecture from the days of 
the carly Greeks down to the present day, and contains sketches and 
notes which illustrate. the chief characteristics of the different. styles 
discus«se |. 


By J. К. ROBERTSON and А. FIELD. 
Small Crown to. 48 pages. Price 18. 
А special feature of the book is the choice of many alphabets for 
definite application. in. the varied arts and crafts. Тһе value of the 
hook for use in schools is considerably enhanced by the historical 


introduction. and. the notes on the practical application of each 
alphabet. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PATTERN 
DESIGN 


Ву B. HARGREAVES, A.R.C.A. 
With some examples of historic craft work. Crown to. 
32 pages, including 16 pages of patterns and designs. 
Price Is. 


ANCIENT WORLD STORIES 
Ву 6. Н. REED, М.А. 
Large Crown 8vo. Hlustrated. Price. 18. іп paper covers, 
Containing Exercises and Questions, 18. 3d. in cloth covers. 


The subject. matter deals not only with famous legends and stories 
of the preat men of old, but with such interesting topics as Кагпу 
Writing, Greek Art, Greek and Roman Games, a Roman Sea Fight, 
82. Old. Testament history is frequently introduced, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOTE 
BOOKS 


Ву G. N. PINGRIFF, М.А. 
A series of four books, each containing pages of Notes, 
Problems, and Exercises, with blank pages for additional 
Notes, Diagrams, and working of Exercises. 64 pages each. 
Small Crown to. Price 18. 6d. each. 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS | PLANT GROWTH ANQ THE 
AND ELEMENTARY PRIN- | SOIL IN RELATION TO 


CIPLES OF MECHANICS. ! FOOD-STUFFS. 
EVERYDAY PHYSICS AND | CHEMISTRY OF SOME 
HEAT. COMMON SUBSTANCES. 


These books embody an attempt (о bridge the gap, in a satisfactory 
manner, between Nature Study or other very. elementary. science work 
on the one hand, and the more formal study of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology on the other hand. 


STAGE-A-GEOMETRY 
Бу R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Containing 150 figures in the Text. With 358 Exercises. 
Can be had with or without Answers. Price 28. 
The book is suitable for use іп the lower. forms of Public. and 
Secondary Schools, and in Preparatory Schools it affords ап admirable 
preparation for “Common Entrance. In the examples, as well as in 


the text, constant use is made of the pupil's out-of-school interests 
and activities, 


Write for detailed prospectuses of the above to 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5, and 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


of chemistry in some of the phases of everyday life 
are mentioned, so that the beginner’s interest in the 
subject is sharpened. The book is worthy of recom- 
mendation. ТӨ.» 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: by Nevil Norton Evans, 
M.Sc. (4s. 6% Harrap.) 

During the last few years many text-books on ele- 
meritary chemistry have appeared, all of which have 
been more or less satisfactory; the present book adds 
one to the number. The author claims no special 
originality, and, with such a well worn subject, it 
appears to be difficult to strike out a new path. The sub- 
ject is satisfactorily treated, but at times the question 
arises as to whether some subjects could not have 
been omitted to allow of amplification of others, For 
example, various metals and their compounds, which 
are not ordinarily dealt with in an elementary course, 
are described, whilst such a compound as nitrogen 
peroxide is dismissed in a short paragraph. 

In books of this kind there is a tendency to push 
simplification too far, as in the statement that ''an 
acid is a compound that gives hydrogen ions in solu- 
tion in water." What will the student think later, 
when he learns that a salt such as ferric chloride gives 
an acid solution? Tog 


General. 


BENN's SIXPENNY LIBRARY : 
A History of Italy, by Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan; 
Ancient Egypt, by Arthur Weigall; Europe in 
the Age of Napoleon, by R. B. Mowat; Islam, by 
Denison Ross; Religion and Science, by Dr. 
Charles Singer; The Structure and Properties of 
Matter, by Dr. W. A. Caspari; Heredity, by Dr. 
Е.А. E. Crew; Ап Introduction. to Botany, by 
Sidney Maugham, M.A. | 

This remarkable collection of little books cannot 
but be compared with its ancestors, from the 3d. and 
6d. Cassell’s National Library of the 189o's to the 
many series that were established when the war came. 
In its attention to science, history, and to the border- 
lands of science, history, and politics, it is nearer to the 
Home University Library than to any other. But since 
'the war the Home University Library has added few 
books to its list, and little—if we except Mr. Laski's 
‘‘Communism’’—to its reputation for adventurousness. 
The Benn Library takes risks, financial or other, and 
its boldness is being justified by success. 

Mrs. Trevelvan's story is that of a sympathiser and 
admirer of the Italian people, who “alone among 
European nations have behind them the tradition of a 
system of government that once dominated the world." 
She is hopeful: “а people that have produced the 
Roman Empire, the Catholic Church, and the Italian 
city-states’? may make something valuable even out 
of a black shirt. 
| Dr. Singer keeps strictly to his sub-title, ‘‘considered 
in their historical relations," and he has given us a 
book that should go on the shelf beside Prof. Bury's 
“Freedom of Thought.” | 

Mr. Weigall, in eighty pages, summarises all the 
reigns of all the dynasties. We are thankful when 
he slows the film a little, as over Tutmose or Akhnaton. 
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It is a bewildering rush, but the writer is never 
bewildered. | 

Dr. Crew has a hard task. So many able men have 
written on heredity. He is a Eugenist, but he is fully 
aware of the difficulties of practical Eugenics, as his 
last interesting chapter shows. 

Mr. Ross's ‘‘Islam’’ is history, not theology. He 
tells the whole story of the spread of Islam across 
the Old World, east and west, from a small Arabian 
town to the Atlantic coast and to the Pacific. 

Mr. Mowat begins his story with an interesting 
picture of the eighteenth century, and ends it with a 
commentary as Epilogue. There was a time when the 
world wanted endless volumes on Napoleon. We are 
coming to a time, perhaps, when such a sketch as 
this may be sufficient. 

Dr. Caspari's book is severely divided into Gases, 
Liquids, Solids, Solutions, and Colloids. The older 
scientists would have been amazed at such a classifica- 
боп as his last words: “Тһе space occupied by the 
densest substances we know consists, after all, for 
the most part of gaps between protons and electrons.” 
A theory of matter which views it as mostly “рарв”! 

Similarly, Mr. Maugham's ''Botany" is biological 
rather than descriptive. He does not leave classification 
aside, however, but gives us, in a chapter on Sys- 
tematic Botany, a full classified list, from Schizophyta 
to the Dicotyledons. His main concern, however, 15 


with Growth, Reproduction, and, in his last chapter, 
R. J. 


Heredity. 


Wilk the Conquest Fire Extinguish- 
ers installed, School Staffs have the 
means to put out a fire before it is too 
late. Conquest Fire Extinguishers can be 
used instantly. They arealways ready for 
prompt action simply by turning upside 
down. No previous tuition or experience 
required to operate, and being instantly 
available, they are unfailingly effective. 
Approved by the Fire Offices Committee. 
Write for a copy of “ Modern 

Fire Fighting," sent post free. 


РЧА 


THE PYRENE COMPANY, LTD., 
Manufacturers of the famous Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. 
9 GROSVENOR GARDENS. LONDON, S.W.1. 
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FOR THE NEW TERM 


$e De CS IGS SHI SRI 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION can supply, very 


promptly, whatever may be required for the New Term. 


In every department there are very large 


and comprehensive stocks available for immediate despatch, including— 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Exercise Books and Paper. Loose-Leaf 
Covers and Paper. Drawing Books, Note 


Books, Science Books, Nature Note Books, 
Exam. Paper, Registers, Mark Books, &c. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Absolutely the largest stock of new School 
Text Books in London. Try us for speed 


and accuracy. 


SCHOOL REQUISITES 


Mathematical Instruments, Pens, Pencils, 
Chalk, Ink, Pastels, Paints, Brushes, Rubber, 
Rules, and every School Requisite. 


The Educational 
Supply Assoc. Ld. 


The SAVILLE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of DANCE and 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


at EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


EASTBOURNE 
from AUGUST Ist to AUGUST 16th 1928 


Conducted by 


THEODORA CARTER 


Diploma Chelsea College 
of Physical Education 


DORO CARTER 


Certificated Member Imperial 
Society Teachers of Dancing 


Subjects 
SINGING-GAMES AND DANCES 


for Infants and Funtors 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND GAMES 
NATIONAL AND CHARACTER DANCING 
GREEK DANCING 
OPERATIC DANCING 
BALLROOM DANCING 


Prospectus and full particulars from 
J. SAVILLE & CO. LTD. 
5 Gower Street London W.C.1 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Large stocks of Pupils’ Desks, Table Desks, 
Cupboards, Chairs, Forms, Stools, Easels, 
Blackboards, and other essential School 
Furniture. 


SCHOOL OUTFITTING 


Panama Hats, Blazers, Gym Dresses, Tunics, 
Hose, Hat-bands, Boys’ Caps, Ties, Belts, &c. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued ---Stationery, 
Furniture, Text Books, Prize Books, Hand- 
work, Kindergarten, Outfitting and Sports— 
free to Principals. 


Fsavian House 
1715181, High Holborn 
London, W.C.1 


THE "QUENNELL" BOOKS 


A History of Everyday Things in 
England from 1066 -1799 


Пу MARJORIE and СОН. B. OUENNELL. 
Introducing 
such a way T absit the evolution of national ife 
thin; 

PART l. 
plates in colour. 
PART ПІ. 


plates In colour. 


boys and орн to the history of successive ases in 
appears а living 


PERIOD 1006-1499. With 
Price 8s. 6d net. 
PERIOD 1500-1799. With 110 illustrations 


Price 8s. 6d. net. 


° ° 
The Everyday Life Series. 
By MARJORIE H. B. QUENNELL. 
Complete in 4 vols. Price 5s. net each 
(1) Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age. 
With 70 illustrations and a coloured. frontispiece, 
In this volume we sec the animals which primitive man 


hunted and fought, and are carried back to the family life 
of the cave mouth. 


(2) Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze, and 


90 illustrations and 3 


and 4 


and C. 


Early Iron Age. 
With 00 illustrations and 2 plates in contr 
This volume visuzlises the Ше of the Neolithic Period. It 
describes the preparation of the тере s food; the work of 
the early smiths; the coming of weavings ond of the potter's 
wheel; and the life, art, and work of a үт village. 
(3) Everyday Life ia Roman Britain. 
With over [00 Als eran including three colour plates, 
A fascinating picture ol the activities of the conquering 
race. 
(4) Everyday Life in Saxon, Viking, and Norman 
Times. 
With 100 illustrations and 2 plates in colour 
Any of the above books will be sent for the inspection of teachers 


on request, 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


B. Т. BATSFORD, Ltd., % GH HOLBORN. 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Elementary Science: by F, Bray, М.А. Part i. 
Is. 2d.; limp cloth, 15. 4d. 

B. T. BATsFORD, LT. 

А History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method: by Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A. 
£.2. 2s. net, 

How to Appreciate Architecture: by Sir Banister 


Fletcher. is. net. 


G. BELL AND Sons, тр, 
The Year-book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1928. 78. 6d. net. 
The Approach to Teaching: by H. Ward, M.A., and 
F. Roscoe, М.А, ss, net. 
En Riant: editees par F. A. Hedgcock, M.A. 2s. 
A. AND C. BLAck, LTD. 
The Socrates Booklets : 
No. 18. The Knight of the Burning Pestle: by 
Francis. Beaumont. 
19. Selected Poems and 
Mevnell. 
зо. Selected Essavs: 
Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 15. 3d. 


Alice 


Prose: by 


by J. B. Priestley. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Hand-List of Catalogues and Works of Reference 
relating to Carto-Bibliopraphy and Kindred Sub- 
jects for Great Britain and Ireland, 1720-1027: 
bv Sir Herbert George Fordham. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ben Jonson: The Alchemist: edited by R. J. L. Kings- 


ford, М.А. 2s. ба. 
Harvard Bulletins іп Education: The Effect of the 
World War on European Education: bw F. 


Kellermann. 48s. 60. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., Lrp. 
Sir Robert Peel: by А. А. W. Ramsay. 
Constable's Miscellany : 
No. 2. Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft: by W. 
Godwin. 
8. Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
35. Od. net each. 
Wild Creatures of Garden 
Pitt. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Missing Partners: by Henry Wade. 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby: by А. Whitridge. 


H. F. 


The Public Schools Year-bcok, 1928. 


145. net. 


Hedgerow: by Frances 
7s. Od. net. 
10s. Od. net. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


The Board’s Report. 

The Board of Education deserve our thanks for 
the prompt issue of their Report for the year 1926-27, 
and also for including in one volume the general ac- 
count of their work and the relevant statistics. For 
the first time there is brought together in one volume 
a record of a year's work in State education. For 
convenience this year's volume includes also the last 
five months of 1926, and we are told that in future 
each Report will cover the year ending December 31 
previously, and will be combined with the statistical 
information. This is a welcome innovation, and we 
are encouraged to suggest that a further improvement 
might be made by having separate statistics for Eng- 
land and for Wales, corresponding to the separate sec- 
tions of the Report proper. Also the explanatory notes 
on the tables of statistics might be printed as footnotes 
instead of being placed in an appendix. The Report 
assures us that ''the year 1927 was one of solid pro- 
gress." The local schemes were advanced, and during 
the year capital expenditure to the amount of over 
seven millions was sanctioned. The Board's current 
estimates amount to £44,307,020. There was some 
decrease in grants for elementary education. 


Progress and Prophecy. 

Progress may be solid without being rapid, and 
critics of Lord Eustace Percy accuse him of retarding 
necessary developments. It is probably nearer the 
truth to say that he finds it impossible to accelerate 
as he would desire. His recent public speeches have 
revealed a real knowledge of our educational needs 
and a sincere desire to help in making schools and 
teachers free from outside interference. He is now 
encouraging local authorities to provide advanced in- 
struction for all pupils above eleven years of age, and 
he has brought about a great and permanent improve- 
ment in the position of elementary school teachers 
by abolishing the Board's certificate and enlisting the 
help of the universities in their education and training. 
When challenged on specific points, such as the number 
of classes with over fifty pupils or the number of un- 
healthy schools, he is able to say that some progress 
15 being made and to submit plausible reasons for 
delays. He deals out comfortable prophecies as to 
what will happen when the schemes have matured, 
and we can only hope that his forecasts will turn out 
to be correct, The most reassuring thing is the 
marked development of public opinion in favour of 
better Schooling for all children above eleven, with the 
corollary that the age of compulsory attendance should 
be raised to fifteen as soon as possible. The Report 
tells us that this has been done in four areas already. 


The Schools. 

The Board supervises in England and Wales 21,335 
elementary schools, including special schools and nur- 
sery schools. These have 31,388 departments, with 
places for 7,106,801 pupils, the average number en- 
rolled being 5,681,718, with an average daily attend- 
ance of about 5,000,000. There are 171,992 teachers, 
of whom 73 per cent, are women and rather over 
23 per cent. are unqualified or partly qualified. We 
still have supplementary teachers to the number of 
8,734, of whom 6,478 work in rural schools. There 
are 150,180 classes, and of these over 63,000 number 
over forty pupils, while 20,000 exceed fifty, and there 
аге 278 over sixty in number. State-aided secondary 
schools now number 1,319, with over 371,000 pupils 
and 16,344 classes, of which 3,519 have over thirty 
pupils and 94 over thirty-five. There аге 13,531 
graduate teachers, 7,575 men and 5,956 women. There 
are also 5,723 non-graduates, 1,997 men and 3,726 
women. Of the total number engaged in secondary 
schools—19,234—there are 9,600 who have taken no 
course of training in teaching. Over 70 рег cent. of 
the pupils admitted in 1925-26 came from public ele- 
mentary schools and over 38 per cent. are free pupils. 
The average leaving age was about sixteen years three 
months. It is noteworthy that of 3,313 who left to 
enter universities last vear over 2,000 were free pupils. 
Тһе school certificate was pained by 48.1 per cent. of 
the free pupils and by only 19.8 per cent. of fee- 
payers. 


The Adolescent. 

The figures just quoted seem to show that the gap 
between State elementary and State secondary schools 
is not very wide. In the former, the leaving age is 
over fourteen ; in the latter, just over sixteen. Secondary 
schools draw 70 per cent. of their pupils from elemen- 
tary schools. Тһе Hadow Report is justified in urg- 
ing that some form of secondary education should be 
provided for all children over eleven, and the Board are 
clearly convinced of this. They say, rightly, that the 
ordinary and so-called ''stupid'' pupil needs a fresh 
start just as much as the abler pupil. Given a fresh 
start on the proper lines, the “stupid” one will often 
display ability of a practical kind. The Board's Report 
shows that the work of institutions such as junior 
technical schools, excellent though it is, covers but a 
small part of the ground. We need to round off the 
work of our elementary schools bv bringing the pupils 
over the threshold of secondary instruction, and this 
should be continued through the vears of adolescence, 
in secondary schools preparing for universities and 
professions or in technical and commercial schools 
working with the co-operation of emplovers. 
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Universities and Teachers. | 

At the recent Conference of Universities іп Liver- 
pool the main theme of discussion was the part to 
be taken by universities in the preparation of teachers. 
The press reports reveal some conflict. of opinion 
between those who would stress the academic equip- 
ment of the teacher and those who desire 
versities to provide a special course similar to that 
provided for doctors. Ав things are we tend to forget 
that the academic equipment must be supplemented 
by a thorough practical training. It may be doubted 
whether the two can be given in the same institution, 
whether it is called a training college or a university 
training department. Тһе young doctor has hospital 
experience and the young engineer workshop practice 
before becoming fully qualified. Undoubtedly the 
first requisite is that the teacher should be well edu- 
cated. His work demands a wider culture than that 
of lawyers, doctors, engineers, or any other pro- 
fessional class. In addition, it calls for a knowledge 
of the elements of culture in relation to the life— 
physical and mental—of children and young people. 
For a teacher it is not enough to have a mind fur- 
nished with knowledge as such. The knowledge must 
be adapted for transmission to other and less mature 
minds and supplemented by knowledge—theoretical 
and practical—of its reception by those minds and its 
effect on them. 


The University Course. 


In our modern universities it will be found that most 
of the students are taking specialised courses involving 
definite preparation for some avocation. The classes 
in pure arts, or even pure science, are attended mainly 
by those who intend to become teachers. After gradu- 
ating they remain for a fourth усаг of professional 
training, which some of them take grudgingly and 
only because of the necessity. for earning the grants 
already received during their degree course. The chief 
b to this vear's course is the difficulty ot 

raking it sufficiently practical, for teaching is an 
ion and arts cannot be learnt in lecture-rooms. 

It is worth while to consider the possibility of de- 
vising courses in literature апа science. іп which the 
subjects would be treated as material for instruction 
and not solely as equipment for scholars or scientists. 
Such courses should be supplemented by others in 
the history and philosophy of education, and the whoie 
range of work should be recognised as a degree course. 
With this equipment the young teacher should start 
work in a selected school where his early efforts will 
be directed wisely and with sympathy. This practice 
should extend over one or more vears before а full 
licence to teach is awarded. ‘The plan outlined might 
be adapted to existing training colleges, although for 
some time to come there will have to be for. them 
a special course of studies not le ading to a degree 
although it should qualify for work in schools for 
infants or juniors. 
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Becontree. 

Тһе London County Council has developed an estate 
at Becontree, in Essex, for the housing of London 
workers. This places on Essex the duty of providing 
schools for some thousands of children, and the 
county authorities are moved to protest, pointing out 
that the revenue from rates on the new houses goes 
but a little way towards meeting the new costs. We 
have here a reminder that education is not properly 
a local service at all, any more than the navy or 
army. From the administrative point of view there are 
advantages in local committees, but we have far too 
many of them. The autonomy of Abertillery, lor 
example, was no advantage to education, and it is 
to be hoped that it will presently be abandoned in 
favour of county control. With over 3oo separate 
authorities our educational svstem presents a strange 
patchwork ranging from high efficiency and enthusiasm 
to something like indifference. Committees often in- 
clude a large proportion of those whose chief con- 
cern with local affairs is to keep down the rates. 
Often thev make no use of State schools for their 
own children, and consequentlv they are given to re- 
garding such schools as a mere burden on themselves. 
In larger committees there is usually а considerable 
leaven of more enlightened opinion with an adminis- 
trative staff that is well equipped to advise properly. 
lt would be well if counties and county boroughs were 
to be the sole units of control, with district and school 
committees to act as channels of communication. 


The Grant to Parents. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has increased the 
amount allowed to parents in respect of income tax. 
He has also announced that he intends to act promptly 
in the matter of reducing the burden of rates on 
industry. It is to be regretted that his advisers did 
not remind him that he could accomplish both of 
these ends in a logical way by providing for all 
parents an educational grant or credit to be expended 
in ап approved manner on the education of their 
children. Such a grant would remove the main cost 
of education ой. the rates, thereby relieving m- 
dustry and agriculture. It would enable groups of 
parents to pool their grants and supplement them to 
provide whatever form of instruction they desire for 
their children, whether in local schools built by local 
committees or in private schools, or in schools built 
bv religious bodies. Тһе Board of Education would 
then be charged with the sole but very important duty 
of seeing. that the schools were efficient and that the 
parents were sending their children to them. Teachers 
would be engaged and paid at professional rates ВУ 
the parents connected with each school, and the schools 
would become places of real interest and concern to 
the ordinary citizen. The financial result would be 
a saving of national funds, since large numbers ol 
parents would be ready to supplement the State allow- 
ance in order to give to their children the kind of 
schooling they wanted for them. 
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WALL PICTURES IN SCHOOLS. 
By IRENE MAGUINNEss (Author of “British Painting"), Head of Art Department, Leeds Girls’ High School. 


Wall Pictures in Class Rooms. 


Framed pictures, which are constantly before child- 
ren, need to be chosen with care. These should be 
of permanent interest, which, becoming familiar in 
childhood, are worth a lifetime's remembrance. 

Many illustrations used for certain lessons may be 
admirable for that particular purpose, yet, in them- 
selves, not be of sufficient general interest to deserve 
wall space. 

lf we consider the gradual development of a child's 
insight into the possibilities of picture making, gained 
bv means of his own attempts with pencil or brush, we 
should be helped in planning a scheme of pictures for 
classrooms. 


i. His earliest attempts at drawing are probably in 
line, his rendering of figures, trees, and houses is based 
on his knowledge of these things—that is, he tries to 
draw facts and not appearances. His people and their 
surroundings are tvpes without individual character. 
The relative size of the parts of his picture are governed 
by the interest thev hold for him and not by their 
true proportion. Perspective is quite unknown to him. 

This is the period when reproductions of primitive 
artists’ work will be appreciated without criticism, and, 
once known and loved in childhood, will not be laughed 
at or ridiculed when grown up. 

The early artists worked in line, their pictures show 
their idea of an incident or scene, without reference 
to the true appearance of people or places. These 
pictures are mainly for the purpose of imparting in- 
formation, and are not attempts at portraying the most 
beautiful aspect of people or things. 

What might appear ugly to older children, not 
already familiar with this early art, will appeal to 
young children because of the variety of line and inci- 
dent in primitive paintings. 

Reproductions of Byzantine mosaics and of pictures 
by early German and Flemish artists can be given 
at this stage. The Rhineland painters, Stephan 
Lochner, and the van Eycks painted pictures which are 
full of interest for little children. Duccio, Cimbue, 
Giotto, and Fra Angelico also produced pictures which 
appeal to infants. 

The child becomes interested in making pictures of 
à narrative type, and his delight in composing. these 
will make him ready to notice and enjoy reproductions 
of the most engaging narrative painters’ frescoes. 

Suggested artists are Giotto in his later works, 
Altdorfer, Memlinc, Carpaccio, Gentile Bellini, Francia, 
Raphael in his early work. 

Another stage in the child's drawing is the “‘serial”’ 
picture, when the same people occur at different stages 
in the story. 

Masaccio, Gentile da Fabriano, and D. Ghirlando 
offer instances of this type of picture. 


2. The child is beginning to be interested in what 
is behind people and things near at hand, and, instead 
of drawing an assembly of people and things with a 
blank background, he begins to add his idea of sky 
and fields or clouds and ‘rocky hills. 


At this age, the landscape backgrounds, which look 
more like stage scenery than natural scenes, are entirely 
satisfying to the child. 

Suggested artists are Cranach, Memlinc, Bosch, 
Hugo van der Goes, Gerard David, and Fra Angelico. 

Another dev elopment i in the child is his growing love 
of action. This can be illustrated in the paintings of 
Uccello and Pieter Brueghel. 


3. This love of action and movement develops into 
pleasure in ordered movement, i.e. rhythm, which can 
be enjoyed in the lines of such ӛз as those by 
Botticelli. 


4. A definite step in advance is nade when the 
child begins to be interested in recording on paper 
what he sees beyond what he knows. Crude as his 
own results may be, when he attempts to draw the 
look of things rather than the facts about them, he 
becomes more critical of the drawings of others. 

This is the time to introduce the work of the master 
draughtsmen, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Holbein, 
Dürer. 


5. Young children easily appreciate local colour, but 
a cultivated taste is needed to appreciate the beauty 
of the colour of the tone studies in the work of the 
later Venetian artists. When children have learnt 
a little about colour blending and about harmonies of 
similar colouring and of contrasts, they should be 
ready to enjoy such pictures as those of Titian, Cima, 
Giorgione, Boccaccio. 

sa. Study of light and shade and aerial perspective 
in their art lessons should open out to boys and girls 
a new meaning in pictures, which, though not beautiful 
in the subject matter, are yet beautiful in the manage- 
ment of light and shade. 

This is the time for pictures by Velasquez and 
Rembrandt. 

6. At the stage when the boy or girl is beginning 
to be less eyoistical, less selfish, and is gaining public 
spirit, he or she will begin to be ready to appreciate 
portraits of tamous people and others. 

Portraits of single people are not suitable pictures 
for little children, and should onlv be used in classrooms 
of older children, and then in connexion with other 
pictures, ба, 65, 

Antony Moro, Vandyck, Hals, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, W histler offer a wide choice in this 
kind of portraiture. 


6a. In advanced classes, where bovs and girls have 
some knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome in 
the management of composition, light and shade, and 
colour in still life, they will be ready to appreciate the 

masterly technique in interiors and groups. Jan Steen, 
Paul Potter, Franz Hals, Pieter de Шо. Vermeer of 
Delft, Maes, Chardin have many suitable pictures which 
could be given at this point. 

6b. Attempts at sketching from nature lead to an 
appreciation of landscape. 

Amongst the, manv pictures suitable some will be 


chosen from those of Rubens, Hobbema, Ruysdael, 
Claude, Crome, Gainsborough; Wilson,p Turner. 
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7. Pictures introducing allegory of deep significance 
and arousing strong emotion should be reserved in 
schools for occasional use, and are not to be recom- 
mended for exhibition over any length of time. 

Work by Watts and Blake can be given in this way, 
and there are some pictures of the old masters suitable 
in this connexion. 

By the use of loose back frames, which are made 
sufficiently deep to hold three or more pictures super- 
imposed, enough variety can be given without undue 
expense.* The classroom pictures can be arranged on 
some such system as that suggested, and they will 
bear a relation to the plan for wall pictures in the 
assembly hall. 


In the Assembly Hall. 


An educational arrangement is to have a series of 
"loose leaf'' frames of uniform size with all pictures 
mounted on cards of a uniform size. Each frame can 
be supplied with rings at the back both for high or 
wide arrangement, then the frame can easily be ad- 
justed to suit the composition of the pictures. 

A method to be recommended is one in accordance 
with the history of painting. Each frame can be 
devoted to a school of painting, and some number 
of pictures can be changed in rotation in each frame. 

By varying the pictures shown at anv given week 
(or month) the exhibition in the assembly hall can 
take on an ever new aspect according to the relation 
between the adjacent pictures. For instance, at one 
time each frame might contain the earliest picture 
included in those representative of each school of paint- 
ing. Another time each frame might show a picture 
that had been painted in the same century ; or again, 
half the frames pictures of one century and the other 
half pictures of the next century. Another arrange- 
ment could be successive periods, advancing by genera- 
tions or longer spaces of time from frame to frame. 

Further, at another time the pictures could be ar- 
ranged to show a comparison of the treatment of 
landscape in the different schools, and this idea of 
comparison could be used again for portraits. Whereas 
one time portraits might be chosen to show variety 
of age from babies to venerable old men, another 
time as manv children as possible might be shown 
together, and another time all the pictures might be 
displayed with an idea of giving an exhibition of cos- 
tumes of different lands or of different centuries. 

A different effect could be gained by a simultaneous 
display of the picture most characteristic of each par- 
ticular school, or the picture most typical of the geo- 
graphy of the artist's native land. 

Some week as many frames as possible might show 
homes and buildings in different lands, then pictures 
which introduced animals might be shown together. 

Another scheme for display could be governed by 
colour, e.g. every frame could have a picture with 
some red in it. 

As far as the pictures would serve they could be 
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* The frame costs по more if made to hold half а dozen 
pictures behind each other than it does if made to hold only 
by this means no extra accommodation is required 
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displayed to show different treatment of skies or of 
trees. 

If the classrooms in the school each possessed one 
or more loose backed frames of the same size as those 
in the assembly hall, and the pictures proper to each 
classroom were mounted on cards uniform with those 
in the hall, there could be a judicious exchange between 
classroom and hall which would enhance the interest 
in both. This interchange would help the children 
to be observant and to connect the pictures in their own 
classrooms with others. 

These rearrangements and classifications made from 
different points of view should be invaluable in helping 
to form taste and in developing powers of just criticism 
and appreciation. 


List of Representative Pictures. 

These pictures have been included because it is pos- 
sible to obtain reproductions in good colour at a 
reasonable price in London. The list is by no means 
exhaustive. 

Pictures or artists omitted from this list сап be 
included in those chosen for the assembly hall, which 
are to be arranged according to schools of painting 
in Europe. 


I. 
Cimabue, Madonna enthroned with Angels. (Flor- 
ence, Academy.) 
Giotto, Madonna enthroned with Angels. (Florence, 


Academy.) 
Fra Angelico, 
(Frankfurt.) 
Van Eyck, Madonna at the Fountain. (Antwerp.) 
Stephan Lochner, Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple. (Darmstadt.) 
Rhineland painter (early. fifteenth century), Orten- 
berg Altar. 


Madonna enthroned with Angels. 


NARRATIVE. 
Memlinc, Arrival of St. Ursula at Cologne. (Bruges.) 
Gentile Bellini, Procession in St. Mark’s Square. 
(Venice, Academv.) 


Carpaccio, Dream of St. Ursula. (Venice, Academy.) 


Carpaccio, St. George and the Dragon. (Venice, 
St. George's.) 
Francia, St. George and the Dragon. (Rome, 


Corsini.) 
Raphael, St. George and the Dragon. 
Altdorfer, Landscape with St. George. 


(Petrograd. ) 
(Munich. ) 
SERIAL, 

Gentile da Fabriano, The Visit of the Three Kings. 
(Florence, Academy.) 


D. Ghirlandaio, Nativity. (Florence, Academy.) 


2. INTERESTING BACKGROUNDS. 
Memlinc, Mother and Child.  (Vienna.) 
Bosch, Visitation of the Kings. (Madrid.) 
Hugo van der Goes, Nativity. (Florence, Uffizi.) 
Gerard David, Nativity. (Munich.) 
Cranach, Rest on the Flight. (Berlin.) 

ACTION. 

Uccello, Battlepiece. (National Gallerv.) 
Pieter Brueghel, Peasant Scene. (Vienna.) 
Jan Brueghel, Village Street. (Cassel.) 
Averkamp, Scene on the Ice. (Amsterdam.) 


3. RHYTHM. 


Botticelli, Nativity. (National Gallery.) 
Botticelli, Spring. (Florence, Academy.) 
Ghirlandaio, The Visitation. (Louvre.) 


4. MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 
Holbein, Gisze. (Berlin.) 


Raphael, Madonna of the Garden. (Louvre.) 


Raphael, Sistine Madonna. (Dresden. 


) 


Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family. (Florence, Pitti.) 
Direr, Visit of the Kings. (Florence, Uffizi.) 


Leonardo, The Last Supper. (Milan.) 


5. COLOUR. 


Boccaccio, Marriage of St. Catherine. (Venice, 


Academy.) 


Cima, Tobias and the Angel. (Venice, 


Giorgione, The Three Philosophers. 


бА. LIGHT AND SHADE. 


Murillo, Holy Family (with little bird). 
Velasquez, Vulcan's Forge. (Madrid.) 


Academy.) 
(Vienna.) 


(Madrid.) 


Velasquez, The Surrender at Breda. (Madrid.) 


Goya, Blind Man's Buff. (Madrid.) 


Murillo, Boys eating Fruit. (Munich. 


| 


Rembrandt, Man in the Gold Helmet. (Berlin.) 
Rembrandt, The Night Watch. (Amsterdam.) 


6. PORTRAITS. 


Moro, William of Orange. (Cassel.) 
Moro, Queen Mary Tudor. (Madrid.) 


Vandyck, Prince William II and Maria (Stuart). 


(Amsterdam.) 


Hals, William van Heythuysen. (Brussels. ) 
Reynolds, Nelly O’Brien. (Wallace Collection.) 
Gainsborough, Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) | 
Romney, Mrs. Mark Currie. (National Gallery.) 
Vandyck, Children of Charles 1. (Dresden.) 
Whistler, Portrait of His Mother. (Paris.) 


бл. Groups, STILL Lire, «с. 


Franz Hals, Singing Boys. (Cassel.) 


Paul Potter, The Steer. (The Hague.) 


Jan Steen, The Christening. (Berlin.) 


Pieter de Hooch, The Mother. (Berlin.) 


Vermeer of Delft, Maid pouring Milk. 
Maes, Old Woman. (Brussels. ) 


(Amsterdam.) 


Chardin, Grace Before Meat. (Louvre.) 


6B. LANDSCAPE. 
Pieter Brueghel, Winter Landscape. 


(Vienna.) 


Rubens, Home-coming. (florence, Pitti.) 
Hobbema, Landscape with Water Mill. (Amster- 


dam.) 
Ruysdael, The Mill. (Amsterdam.) 


Claude, Landscape. (Dresden.) 


Crome, The Windmill. (National Gallery.) 
Gainsborough, The Watering Place. (Tate Gallery.) 
Vermeer of Delft, View of Delft. (The Hague.) 


7. ALLEGORY. 
Watts, Love and Life. (Tate Gallery.) 
Titian, Sacred and Profane Love. 
ghese.) 


(Rome, Bor- 
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“PEACE COMETH TO ALLE, AFTER 
ALLE.” 


_ (A Soldier to his Partner.) 
By LORD GORELL. 


Into' harbour, О my father, into calm, 
Into harbour are you coming even now: 
I am standing on the quay | 
With my eyes upon your sail; 

O my father, I have welcome in my eyes. 
You are old and you are honoured: you are 
loved ; | 
You have gathered all the blessings of the wind 

To your length of life. 

You have driven through the splashing waves 
of storm, | 

Ever. steadfast, though you steered alone: 

You are old, but undismayed. 

I was young. | 

When the harbour opened suddenly to me 

When the calm received me, I was proud, 

I was vested in the triumph of my strength, 

I was Life adorned and crowned | 

As I entered into Death: 

Men acclaimed a bravery reborn 

To an age awash with wrack and wrath, 

Tossed and torn by bitter cloud-burst, worlds 
at war, 

And they laid the laurel on my peace. 

You are old, and, O my father, you have 
toiled, 

кее on through all these years I am at 
rest: 

You have spent your uncomplaining days 

In my stead. | 

Into harbour are you coming even now. 

It was mine to give the glory of my youth 

Jettison the merchandise of every hope, р 

Give again to air the refuge bird of love: 

It was yours to journey on 

Through the jealous evening mists 

On a mission far from sound of any cheers 

Parting all the ceaselessness of waves | 

Sailor on the soundless wastes of peace— 

You se journeyed, never resting, crowding 
sail, 


. Faith upon the bridge and courage at the helm, 


Even laughter on the prow. 

Do you see me, O my father, on the quay? 

All is ready for your welcome, all ts known 

Valiant captain of unstoried voyage. | 

1 ат happy as your anchor drops at last, 

1 am proud, your partner and your soldier- 
son. 
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GRAMMAR AS KNOWLEDGE. 


Bv Guy N. Pocock. 


Mr. Guy N. Pocock is the author of ''Grammar in a New Setting" (Dent, 15. 6d), and in the following 
article he suggests that grammar can be made interesting if treated as a science rather than a set of arbitrary 


rules. 


“Whenever we raise our arm,” once said an eminent 
preacher in St. Paul's Cathedral, ‘‘we defy the law 
of gravity”; and his dictum was promptly seized upon 
by Huxley and put in the pillory as it deserved. The 
preacher, like many another wise dunce, had but a 
muddled conception of the Laws of Nature, which are 
not man-made laws to be obeyed, but simply such 
facts of nature as have been observed and recorded. 

The Rules of Grammar are like the Laws of Nature. 
If they are taught as a set of hard-and-fast rules to 
which language has to conform, and upon which the 
young pupil must model his speech and writing, the 
teaching will be barren of results, save for the negative 
ones of boredom and exasperation. Grammar does 
not teach the youngster to speak and write correctly. 
His powers of expression are not directly improved 
by learning the function of the Gerund, nor by the 
ability to analyse a sentence. 

Nor is it enough to introduce the pupils to our 
wonderful literature and say “Now get on with it,” 
expecting them to deduce therefrom a sound and read- 
able style of their own. The ability to write and 
speak correctly does not happen of its own accord as 
a result of wide and judicious reading, however greatly 
such reading may cultivate taste. Without some in- 
sight into the structure of language, we can never 
build; and this insight is exactly what grammar will 
give. In such and such ways the best writers and 
speakers use language, and we call these uses the 
rules of grammar; that is the fundamental idea upon 
which the teaching of grammar must be based. In 
other words, the object of teaching grammar should 
be to make the boy think scientifically of language, 
just as his simple, progressive experiments in the 
laboratory put him in the way of thinking scientifically 
of the phenomena of nature. Later his reading will 
show him how to think artistically as well. 

It has often been objected that it is futile to expect 
youngsters to grasp so abstract and difficult a subject 
as grammar. Their minds are not made so. Well, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and if the 
lesson or book is merely a pudding stuffed with abstrac- 
tions and unpalatable nomenclature indigestion will 
‘certainly result. But it need not be so. If grammar 
is shown to be not a number of remote and abstruse 
rules to be learnt in school and forgotten outside, but a 
living science dealing with the very words the boy uses, 
the very language that he hears and reads, then he 
will delight in learning it, in mastering its straight- 
forward difficulties. 

One remembers vividly the awe and interest with 
which as a small boy one looked through the door of 
the laboratory at the bottles and balances and ap- 
paratus, wondering what were the mysteries that his 
seniors were so busily exploring under the direction 
of the master. “Stinks,” the boys called it; but they 
loved the ''stinks hour," for they were finding out 


- 


truth. Grammar opens the door into another kind of 
laboratory, another aspect of science. Here the boy 
does not deal with forces and substances, but with 
words with which he has long been familar. It 
comes as a surprise and a delight to him to find that 
his workaday words have their jobs to do, inevitably 
and in orderly fashion, that if they fail to do their 
work properly the sense that lies behind them is lost 
or distorted. Even his own name, which he has 
known so long and so intimately, is found to have 
its place in the scheme, its function to perform. 

When taught with understanding the origin of words 
and the assignment of their functions as parts of spcech 
15 ‘to the boy a romance; and analysis may be as 
exciting in a quiet way as the taking to bits and re- 
assembling of a motor-bicycle engine. Very soon, 
almost from the start, he comes to learn that grammar 
—pure grammar, that is, not ''English grammar’’— 
is by no means a dull mental jig-saw, a futile time- 
waster to be broken up again as soon as done. He 
will think of grammar as knowledge, as scientific know- 
ledge of the most fascinating kind. And there is 
nothing in this world for which the youngster hungers 
more than knowledge of the truth. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
To the Editor. 


“ The Arithmetic Bog." 


SIR,—Congratulations on the excellent May number 
of THE Epucation OvTLoox. Мг. F. J. Gould's 
article on “Тһе Arithmetic Bog" happens to coin- 
cide with a preliminary examination for the admission 
of free scholars to a certain Grammar School. We аге 
told that the paper in arithmetic is intended to test 
the mechanical accuracy of the candidates and that a 
second paper will be set to test the intelligence of those 
who survive the first ordeal. Mr. F. J, Gould, and 
perhaps some of your readers also, will be interested 
in the following six problems out of the nine given in 
the preliminary test :— | 

r. What number divided by 107 gives a quotient 
364 and remainder 24? 

2. How many yards of silk at 8s. old. a yard must 
be given in exchange for 230 lb. of tea at 35. 24d. 


а ]b.? 


4. Divide 5,524 tons 7 cwt. 2 qr. 25 Ib. by 75: 
26. Find by factors the Н.С.Е. of 28, 84, 154, 343: 

8. Find the number of square feet to be lined with 
metal inside a closed cistern of which the dimensions 
are § ft. long, 4 ft. 9 in. broad, and 4 ft. 6 in. high. 

9. Find the value of .0053125 of £20. | 


АП of these, and especially those numbered 2, 4, 
and 9, are examples of that remoteness from a child’s 
experience and from ordinary transactions which Mr. 
Gould so rightly condemns.—I am, &c., 


**PEDAGOGUE."' 
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FROM THE GREEN BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


AvTHOR'S NorE.—The Green Box has been one of those household receptacles into which odd documents, 
pamphlets, and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the 
bookshelves and when ordinary drawers are full. My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of 
papers which have accumulated during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public 


service. 


The editor allows me to select from much that is of small value, even to myself, some of my 


“treasures,” and to offer comments upon them in THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


THE HISTORY OF A MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 
(Continued.) 


One of the features of the Lancasterian Schools was 
the annual public examination. Here is part of an 
extract from the Manchester Guardian, June 23, 1841, 
found pinned іп the Minute Book : ‘Royal Lancasterian 
School—Examination of the Scholars. The annual 
examination of the children educated in this school took 


place in the schoolroom on Monday last. A number of 


parents and friends of the children were present to 
Witness the examination; but the attendance of the 
gentlemen who support the school by their subscrip- 
tions was not near so numerous as on former occa- 
sions. The children were examined in reading from 
the Scriptures, and afterwards in the subject they had 
been reading. A number of the boys were also ex- 
amined in slate and mental arithmetic, іп which they 
acquitted themselves with credit. Some excellent 
specimens of the writing of the scholars were also 
shown.” It is clear that the school was carried on very 
much as it had been thirty years before, for there is 
no mention of other subjects than the three R's. 

The school so far rejoiced in being a Free School. 
But finances were now at so low an ebb that the Com- 
mittee felt bound to charge a fee, and from 1842 each 
child paid a penny a week. In 1829 the Committee 
had refused to fall in with a suggestion by the Com- 
mittee of the National School to charge fees, but now 
there was no help for it. A penny a week brought in 
for one year £3181, and by 1849 the Committee had 
a substantial balance, for subscriptions by no means 
wholly failed. In many other British schools the 
charging of fees was the beginning of a process which 
led them to become, not schools for the very poor, but 
schools for the better to do, like many of the Wesleyan 
Schools. The Royal Lancasterian School, however, 
even when it dropped the “Егее,” continued for some 
time to be a school mainly for the poor. 

The period from 1849 to 1853 is one of storm and 
Stress, for during these years the school was changed 
from a monitorial school to one with a staff of assistant 
teachers and pupil teachers. The School Committee, 
which had become apathetic and neglectful for some 
years before 1849, resumed a vigorous life. They be- 
came acutely aware that all was not well with the in- 
stitution in which their predecessors had taken so much 
pride. Іп 1850 they resolved to accept Government 
inspection, and they were helped in the rehabilitation 


of the school not only by Mr. Morell, the Inspector, 
but by Mr. Wilks, the agent of the British and Foreign 
School Society. For many vears the British Schools, 
in close touch with the Society, had been developing 
rapidly. Тһе Model School in Borough Road, Lon- 
don, had departed from the strict Lancasterian ritual, 
and others were following suit. The Manchester School 
was behind the times, and, no doubt, the increasing 
age of the brothers Perkins had led to some decline 
in their ethciency. The efforts of the Committee of the 
School to put matters right illustrate so vividly what 
elementary education in the middle of the century 
meant that no apology is needed for detailing them at 
some length. Probably such a record as follows does 
not exist in print elsewhere. 

It is to be remembered that the school is one of 
1,000 children, of whom 600, if not more, are 
taught tn one room by a multitude of monitors, 
directed at best by three adult teachers; it is never 
clear in the papers up to this time where exactly the - 
girls were. The inadequacy of the monitors for the 
task was becoming more and more evident to ob- 
servers. Accordingly, the first move of the Committee 
was “‘to erect a room over the south end of the school, 
for the purpose of giving more efficient instruction to 
a number of the more advanced boys, in order to their 
increased usefulness as monitors or otherwise." А 
master, "trained" at Borough Road, was appointed to 
take charge of this room ама salary of £100 a year. 
He was instructed to carry out a plan devised by Mr. 
Wilks. This Upper School *'is divided into three sec- 
tions, consisting of about thirty boys each. The two 
upper sections are filled with bovs of a grade answering 
to the captains and inspecting monitors of the old 
system. The lowest section is filled with boys selected 
from the best scholars downstairs, but who have never 
served as monitors. Тһе boys of the two upper sec- 
tions remain permanently in the Upper School, but 
serve in rotation, for a certain portion of their time 
weekly, as inspecting monitors in the lower school.” 
The lowest sections remain two months to be taught, 
go back as ordinary monitors till they have worked 
up as such from the alphabet to the Bible Class, and 
are then promoted to the Upper School as inspecting 
monitors. In the Upper School itself the master takes 
in turn each section as a whole class—a desertion from 
the pure monitorial scheme—but the other two sec- 
tions, even here, are taught bv monitors in drafts. 
What is taught to this training school! of monitors is 
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not given in the records, but a hint suggests that 
"various subjects” beyond the rudiments were now 
introduced. 

The change so far is little more than a furbishing up 
of old machinery. The Committee justify the new de- 
parture, in a way which shows their close attention to 
the situation: they ‘‘are deeply impressed with the 
importance of providing for the gradual improvement 
of the school and its adaptation to the exigencies [ sic | 
of the times; avoiding the two extremes, on the one 
hand, of resting content with the mere rudiments of 
knowledge, the skeleton of education, and, on the other 
hand, of rashly abandoning any standing ground, how- 
ever humble, which has been already gained." — So 
they furnish even the lower school with reading books 
in place of the Biblical sheets of lessons. On accepting 
inspection, they appoint eight pupil teachers аз 
apprentices. 

The employment of pupil teachers in a school still 
chiefly taught by monitors raised difficulties, which Mr. 
Perkins could not solve. Apparently he used them 
merely as monitors with small drafts. Pupil teachers, 
young as thev were, must, for economy's sake if for 
nothing else, take ''classes," and not merely drill the 
small drafts; and in the large room, which still had 
about five hundred scholars, class-teaching was hardlv 
possible. Two classrooms, therefore, were provided by 
walling off a portion of the room, each for forty 
children. Of the pupil teachers, two were used in 
the upper school, six for a section of 150 older 
scholars below, who went in turn into the class- 
rooms. Also it is now no longer mere drill in the three 
R's. “Тһе subjects of instruction" (Mr. Wilks sug- 
gested) ''to include reading, with spelling and ques- 
tioning, slate writing (with dictation), ciphering, 
tables, object lessons, and geography; the two last- 
named to be collective and simultaneous. '' 

In 1851 the Girls' School, apparently hitherto in the 
large main room, is partitioned off, reducing the 
numbers in the large room to about доо. The numbers 
of the whole establishment remain 1,000. But by 1852 
they had fallen to 678, probably because the fee had 
just been raised to 2d. a week. In 1853 thev sank to 
544, and the Committee became alarmed. Resisting 
a suggestion that the old svstem should be restored, 
they made a careful investigation and issued a Report, 
which, in its simplicity and directness, is perhaps the 
most scathing indictment of the monitorial system in 
its decay that was ever penned. 

“They visited the school (they report) and examined 
Мг. Perkins at considerable length as to the system 
pursucd by him in the lower school. The most notice- 
able point connected with this system is that the main 
body of the school is taught entirely by monitors; the 
monitors themselves being the only scholars who come 
under the teaching of the master, and this only for a 
very inadequate time. The scholars generally have 
only half an hour's reading in the morning and the 
same in the afternoon, and this under monitors who are 
but little better informed than themselves. The rest of 
the time is occupied in writing words on slates or in 
arithmetic, in a very desultory manner, and with very 
little superintendence, as a brief inspection of the 
school will show. The Sub-Committee then selected at 
random a dozen bovs, who stated that they had been 
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in the lower school (but never in the upper) for various. 
periods, from one to three years. The examination of 
these boys confirmed the surmises as to the quality of 
the education given in the school, which they had 
formed from the statements of Mr. Perkins as to the 
nature of the system pursued. Most of them read mono- 
syllables with difficulty, and had very little idea of 
spelling. In arithmetic they knew very little of multi- 
plication, and they seemed wholly ignorant on the 
most common points of information, such as the number 
of weeks or months in the vear. The almost total 
want of mental culture was a striking and painful fea- 
ture. They appeared to be destitute of the most 
elementary information in geography and grammar. 
Those who had been in other schools seemed, from their 
own account of their previous attainments, to have 
made little or no progress in this school. The Sub- 
Committee have to record their unqualified opinion that 
the old system of the Lancasterian School 15 wholly 
inadequate to the demands of the present day. In the 
lowest walks of education, the merely mechanical arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, it is to a great 
extent a failure; while the higher and more important 
objects of mental and moral culture (lower than which 
they conceive no philanthropist should consent to aim) 
are not even attempted." This uncompromising ver- 
dict is all the more valuable because it comes from a 
body of public men, not from educational reformers. 

But all was not vet well. The pupil teachers serve 
in the upper school, because thev must be supervised 
by a master who has a certificate of merit, and Mr. 
Perkins could not be granted such a certificate. On 
their place in the school, Mr. Morell, the Government 
Inspector, gave the Committee the following report : 

“Ағ present the pupil teachers are not half emploved. 
Their classes are too small, thev are tempted to idle- 
ness in teaching bv not having sufficient stimulus. So 
that, in fact, the teaching power for which we are 
allowing you nearly £. 300 per annum is being uselessly 
squandered, and the time of seventv monitors, not one 
minute of which should now be abstracted from their 
own improvement, is put in its place. Thus there is 
a double injury committed, by neglecting the power 
you have and employing children to do a work thev 
cannot do, to their own loss and detriment. That the 
present mixed plan can continue is simply impossible : 
the school could not progress under such a twofold 
regime, and I should be obliged to give a verv bad 
account to their Lordships of the use to which the 
teaching power now granted by them is put in the 
school." The Sub-Committee “fully concur’? with 
this report. “Оп the superiority of the new system 
they think it needless now to enlarge. It is proved by 
the proceedings of the Government of the country, 
and of all the great educational societies, and it has 
been affirmed by the Committee in its attempts to 
improve this school. ”’ 

The upshot was the supersession of the Perkins 
brothers with half a vear's salary, and the elder was 
given £60 per annum as a Collector of Subscriptions. 
A certificated master, already in. the school, is made 
head, and a qualified master replaced the vounger 
Perkins, and later on an additional assistant was 
appointed. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


Bv KATHLEEN RicH, B.A. 


II. The Second Year at School. 


By the end of the first year of school life the normal 
child will have learned to read very simple narratives 
written in language which includes the commonest 
words of the small child's vocabulary; his power of 
verbal expression will have developed greatly both as 
regards the number of words at his command and his 
ability to use them; his thought will be disciplined to 
the extent that ideas upon any one subject will be 
strung together, not perhaps in logical sequence, but 
in consecutive series as suggestion acts upon his 
consciousness. He will be able to tell a nursery story 
that is familiar to him with due regard to the pro- 
gression of incidents, and describe any simple actions 
that he has performed himself, preserving the natural 
order and consequences. He will also have attained 
some finger dexterity in the handling of a pencil, and 
be able to copy simple phrases, and even reproduce 
from memory those with which he is very familiar, 
this implying that a beginning has been made in spell- 
ing and written expression. 

The task of the teacher will be to foster the develop- 
ment already begun and to adapt the methods of 
teaching to the growing intelligence of the child. 

Wide differences in the rate of progress made by 
different children in even a small class will make it 
still necessary to deal with the children, if not indi- 
vidually, at least in groups for the more formal work. 

Some of the apparatus described in the former article 
may still be found useful for the more backward child- 
ren, and for all the scholars an adaptation of some 
of them will afford useful exercise for individual work 
when the teacher is engaged with other groups. 

The “По Something Boxes” have been devised for 
use in a large class of small children who are at 
somewhat different levels of attainment. А number 
of cardboard boxes, about 6 in. by 4 in. by 2 in. deep, 
have been provided, containing a selection of common 
‘objects whose names are easy to read and spell. Two 
or three large wooden beads of different colours, a 
piece of string, a piece of plain card, a picture of a 
cat mounted on stiff card so that it will stand up; 
similar models of a dog, a boy, and a girl; a doll's mat 
Or a piece of carpet; small toys such as a cup out of 
a doll's tea-set, a toy frying-pan out of a cracker, &c. 
The boxes used by the most backward children contain 
also small strips of card on each of which is written 
the name of one of the objects in the box, there being 
a label for each object. Тһе child who can read 
only a little matches the name to each object and then 
writes it. The success of the child is estimated by the 
teacher at a glance before the cards and objects are 
put away. 

The second stage of use is reached bv the children 
who are quite familar with the names of the common 
‘objects in the box and have acquired, in their more 
formal reading lessons, a vocabulary of easy words 
denoting action, such as put, make, stand. The name 
cards in the box are replaced bv strips upon which are 
written easy commands: ''Put the cat on the mat,” 


“Make the boy stand on the card,” “Let the dog go 
by the girl," ‘Те the red bead on the string.” The 
children read the command, carry it out, and then 
copy it. The objects are left in their required position 
until the teacher has seen them and signified approval. 

The scholars at the next stage of progress are re- 
quired to write not the command but the expression of 
the action itself. “I have put the cat on the таб,” 
“The boy is standing on the card,” “Тһе dog has gone 
by the girl,’’ “I have tied the red bead on the string.” 

Later still the children are left to manipulate the 
objects as they please without commands, and to write 
down the result of their play. “Тһе boy and girl are 
on the mat and the dog is by them. The cat is near 
the pan. The cup is on the card." The more intel- 
ligent children may even expand some of the ideas. 
“Тһе dog likes the boy and girl, but he does not like 
the cat. The cat wants to see what is in the рап.” 

Since no two boxes are provided with exactly similar 
objects, a considerable amount of spare time occupation 
and individual work is provided for each child by inter- 
change of boxes; and the teacher is able to devote her 
time without disturbance to the particular group of 
children requiring supervision whilst the others are 
“doing something” with their boxes. 

Another favourite occupation among children of this 
age is the committing to memory of simple rhymes. 
In order to take advantage of this the teacher may 
prepare cards upon which are written suitable verses ; 
nursery rhymes with which the children are not already 
familiar, simple songs, easy verses such as some by 
R. L. S., A. A. Milne, and others. The children will 
take pleasure in reading them, memorising them, and 
writing them, either as a сору or from memory. If 
a chart be kept, showing the number of cards used 
by each child, the spirit of rivalry, present even in 
these little ones, will incite them to make good use 
of the time during which thev are thus occupied. 

For the encouragement of the power of oral ex- 
pression no medium can take the place of the story. 
An indispensable part of a teacher's equipment for the 
successful training of young children in English is a 
knowledge of the kind of stories most suitable for 
children at different stages of development and the 
power to tell them in an attractive manner. The 
attitude of very little children towards the short story 
is one of the exceptions which prove the rule of the 
proverb ''Familiarity breeds contempt." The child of 
five is suspicious of the new story, and accords all 
his favour to the one he had heard before. The child 
of six vears is not quite so positive in his preference 
for the old favourite, and is willing to give his attention 
to the recital of a new one provided that it comes up 
to his standard of excellence measured by interest. 
The youngest children are attracted bv animal stories, 
stories of everyday things, nonsense jingles, and tales 
in which a phrase is repeated many times. “Тһе 
Old Woman and Her Pig,” “Тһе Three Bears,” “Тһе 
Three Little Pigs," “Тһе Three Billy Goats?” answer 
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all these demands and seldom fail to appeal. So do 
some of the Brer Rabbit stories, provided that they 
are told in language approximating to everyday 
English. “Тһе Wolf and Seven Kids," “Кей Riding 
Hood,” and any of the familiar English nursery rhymes 
and stories may be drawn upon at this stage. 

It will be noticed that in all these stories, although 
the impossible тау be represented with regard to 
the powers exhibited by the wonderful animals, vet all 
the details of the pictures presented to the children 
are such as are familiar in everyday life. The porridge 
pots of the Three Bears, the bricks and twigs and 
straw used by the Three Little Pigs, the Tar Baby 
which nearly proved the ruin of Brer Rabbit, the 
family life of the Seven Little Kids, are things which 
the children can easily visualise; and the animals are 
just performing the parts that they would perform 
themselves under the given conditions. 

The age of romance has not vet begun in so far 
as the imagination cannot fly bevond the regions of 
known experiences. 

As the age of seven approaches, however, the child- 
ren's interest begins to shift from ‘‘the known to 
the unknown." The imagination begins to assert 
itself. and princesses, fairies, palaces, elfin grottos 
offer food to the growing hunger for the strange and 
wonderful. Many of the old fairy tales, such as ‘‘Cin- 
derella," ''Puss іп Boots," “Snow White and Rose 
Red," “Тһе Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” succeed the simpler stories as prime favourites. 
There are also many modern collections of fairy tales 
which will extend the repertorv of the teacher who 
makes extensive use of the story as a means of training 
in English. | 

The oral reproduction of these stories is an invalu- 
able training provided that the whole of the story is 
perfectly familiar to the children before they are re- 
quired to reproduce it. If this condition is observed 
the children unconsciously extend their vocabulary by 
using new words correctly in the context provided bv 
the storv and develop the habit of thought sequence 
by repeating the incidents of the story in correct order. 
No good purpose can be served bv requiring a child 
to repeat a storv about the incidents of which he is 
in any doubt. Since the children exhibit varying 
powers in assimilating and repeating anv story, those 
who show special ability in this direction. should be 
called upon first and become models for the rest. 
Many variations of the direct reproduction of the storv 
may be devised. Most of the stories lend themselves 
to dramatisation, іп which the original words of the 
speakers are preserved. The reproduction of the storv 
as a series of separate incidents each told by a different 
child is sometimes possible. Whatever the method 
chosen, however, the children should always be 
allowed to adhere to the language in which the story 
was originallv told. 

Towards the close of the second vear at school most 
of the children will have become so familiar, through 
reading, with the commonest words denoting action 
and names of familiar things that thev will attempt to 
write out portions of the stories they know best and 
to transfer to their papers or boards some of the 
simple ideas they have expressed orally. All the child- 
ren should be encouraged to do this if it calls for 
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little effort on their part and the results are legible. 
There will, however, always be a number of children 
who show extreme reluctance to. do original work 
of this kind and whose efforts when forced give very 
poor results. Such children. should be allowed to 
continue merely copying from rhyme-cards or story- 
books. Their powers of written expression will 
develop later, and nothing is gained by an attempt 
to compel them to keep pace with the others. 

Throughout the second year at school the children 
should be amply supplied with simple reading matter, 
preferably easy versions of the familiar nursery stories 
and fairy tales. The quicker children will require а 
large variety of easy books, which they will read to 
themselves, and of more difficult books, which they 
will read with the teacher. The less intelligent child- 
ren will require very carefully. graded matter, which 
will enable them, at the earliest possible moment, to 
be left at certain periods to work alone with profit. 
]t is useless, however, until the child has mastered a 
certain number of the commonest words to expect him 
to devote his attention, unaided, to the reading of 
even the simplest narrative. His “individual” work 
should be confined to the use of apparatus devised to 
suit the stage of progress he has attained. 

Speech training should be continued as in the first 
vear at school, and all defects of articulation and 
pronunciation should be corrected when the children 
are repeating passages they know by heart. 

Short portions chosen from familiar stories should 
be committed to memory and frequently repeated by 
individual children, with very special attention to 
enunciation. The passages should be such as contain 
very familiar words, as, for example, the climax of 
the Red Riding Hood story: ''Oh! grandmamma, 
what big eyes you have!” “Al the better to see you 
with, my dear," &c. The words should be pronounced 
slowly and clearly and the exercise treated as formal 
instruction in articulation and voice production. 


MATRICULATION Prysics—HeEat, LIGHT, AND SOUND: 
by К. W. Stewart and J. Ооп. (Second Edition, 
6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

In the new edition of this book three sections on 
practical physics have been added by Мг. G. B. Smith. 
They consist chiefly of the standard experiments 1n 
Heat, Light, and Sound, and should form a suitable 
introductory course to a student just starting the sub- 
ject on the experimental side. The descriptions of the 
experiments have evidently been condensed as much 
as possible, and there are few attempts made to warn 
the student of possible errors. 

Beginners in practical physics have only the vaguest 
ideas as to the percentage accuracy of the experiments 
which thev have performed, and no attempt has been 
made in this book to enlighten their ignorance on this 
very important question. The remainder of the book 15 
left very much as in the previous edition. R. S. M. 


Mappin Cups. 

Messrs. Mappin and Webb, the well known firm at 
158-162 Oxford Street, W.1, have an excellent range 
of silver cups and other trophies for schools and 
colleges, covering every requirement in respect of both 
stvle and cost. 
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TEACHING IN CANADIAN WILDS. 
By MURIEL HOLBROOK. 


I. “Тһе Tenderfoot.’’ 


The train pulled out of the prairie station, the last 
link in the long chain from London, and she turned to 
face the new, strange life. | 

From the buggy, behind a dancing’ team, she looked 
back at the town. | Dwarfed and huddled between the 
immensities of sky and plain it looked like a toy town, 
st on a tray. Alone in the middle of the prairie it 
seemed to cry for a protective medieval wall. 

On and on they drove, and ever the trail stretched 
ahead like two narrow ribbons in the grass. No 
movement, no sign of life, except the ripple on the 
young wheat and the prairie wool. After five hours, 
а speck materialised into her school, another into her 
boarding-house. 

"Му! we're glad to see you; the kids are just crazy 
for school to start,’’ said her Icelandic landlady, in the 
bedroom, very bare and clean, walled with brown paper, 
a curtain serving as door. At supper she was intro- 
duced to the family of thirteen. 

Very little was said, attention being devoted to the 
fried pork, fried eggs, beans, potatoes, stewed dried 
peaches, syrup, bread, butter, tea, and generous milk 
and cream. Afterwards the eldest bovs played the 


fiddle and accordion, and the girl the piano, all singing 


and, later, dancing. 

Horse and buggy, with the five pupils from the 
family, took her to school, three miles distant. © Its 
bareness appalled her: the pupils furnished their own 
necessities, and апу additions would exhaust her 
first month's salary—the sum total i in the treasury, said 
the Secretary. 

In the evenings she tried to walk on the prairic, but 
the vast sky made her feel like a punv dwarf; she 
thankfully joined the members of the family “doing 
chores.” Only the flash of glass disclosed other habita- 
tions, and they seemed so remote as to remind her of 
vachts far out at sea. The only movement was the 
breeze and the cloud-shadows racing over the voung 
wheat. Day after day things were the same, the same 
tunes played every night, the same fare at everv meal 
(with the addition of porridge at breakfast), the same 
limited remarks, the same lack of reading matter, and, 
over all, the silence—so heavv that it pressed op her 
city-trained ears like a weight. 

A month had slowly passed, and she was eating 
lunch at her desk, watching the cloud-shadows that 
raced over the wheat, carrying her eves to the horizon, 
and there, against the blue, a big white rose slowly 
opened and faded, then another, and another. 

"Cloud, of course," she told herself; but thrilled 
again, next moon, to thcir soft beauty, their pre- 
cision, their fading and melting into the bluc. 

The third day's repetition set her casting about for 
an explanation, and suddenlv she realised it was the 
train leaving the station, thirty-five miles ахау. Surely 
it was beckoning her! 

The lure proved irresistible. She fled monotony, and 
went back to the world of people. 

Two years later she returned, to laugh with the 
family at the memory of herself as a ‘‘Tenderfoot.’’ 


3 THE BOOK AS OBJECT LESSON. 
By T. H. Savory, 


Book bills are the despair of parent and schoolmaster 
alike, for they are always too large. But while we 
cannot, and would not, discouraye the purchase of new 
books, we can, and we ought to, avoid altogether the 
replacement of any book because ‘of loss or destruction 
of an existing copy. > “Тһе care of books” may be 
taken to mean, as it usually does, the duties of 
librarian to a large and valued collection, of leather- 
bound tomes, but it may well imply also the instruction 
of the young in proper respect for the cloth and paper- 
covered books that ordinary men ordinarily usc. 

We have long been accustomed to teach elementary 
anatomy and physiology with an eye to its utilitarian 
value. Knowledge of the structure of the body, же. 
argue, induces its respectful treatment, with a result- 
ing gain to the health and efficiency of the individual. 
The construction of a book may be the subject of 
similar information, with the same end in view. On 
these lines it 1s easy to keep a class interested and 
profitably instructed for an occasional hour, when cir- 
cumstances, as indicated by dog’s ears, torn leaves, 
and ink-splashed covers, seem to demand it, 

We teach anatomy by dissection; the same method 
is to be adopted here, choosing an abandoned book as 
corpus vile. The children will have before them any 
book of their own, and their attention may be first 
directed to the sections of which it is composed, each 
with its signature at the foot of the first page. It is 
pointed out that each section represents one folded 
sheet of paper, and these may readily be had for ex- 
hibition, since nearly every bookseller wraps his parcels 
in them. The explanation of the terms quarto, octavo, 
12mo, and the rest now follows. 

The demonstration. volume is then dissected. The 
end paper is lifted from the covers round the attach- 
ing tapes, and so the cover is separated. The round- 
ing of the back, the sewing and the gluing of the 
sections are thus exhibited, and careful cutting of the 
twine allows the dissection to be completed. Just so 
much of the method of pasting in plates or throwing. 
out and guarding maps may be included às time and 
inclination permit. Finally the children may be en- 
couraged to discover information on the nature and 
produetion of paper, millboard, and glue. | 

The force and value of the lesson can be greatly їп- 
creased in schools where an author is available, and: 
authors are common enough in these days. Writers 
generally receive from their printers two copies of both 
gallev proof and paged proof, one of which they are 
privileged to retain. If these can be shown to the 
children they will be able to share in the universal 
pleasure of a peep behind the scenes. 

Thus a book may be exhibited both analyticallv, by 
dissection, and synthetically, in the stages of manuscript, 
proof, revise, and bound volume. It is not unlikely 
that such a lesson тау be followed by a desire on the. 
part of some of the children to make and bind books 
of their own. Nothing could be better. The aid of 
carpentry and handcraft can be enlisted, resulting in 
an occupation of real value to child, to teacher, and 
to parent. 
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TEACHING DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 
A Suggestion. 


Bv S. Geo. TYLER. 


There are few teachers who have not found, after 
weeks of careful and painstaking efforts to teach 
division of decimals, that their pupils have forgotten 
one or more of the steps in the process, and are 
unable to produce a satisfactory result when tested. 

The fault may be due to neither teacher nor taught, 
but to the method. In most of the ways of teaching 
this rule, the work reveals little meaning to the pupil, 
and therefore he has only his rote memory to rely upon 
in attempting to work the sum. 

The method which succeeds best is one that makes 
clear the reasons for the various processes. The 
process described below has been found successful in 
practice. It is illustrated by an example, thus :— 

Suppose we are to divide— | 


075375 by 37-5. 


Before this stage, the nature of decimal fractions and 
the principles of long division will have been grasped, 
so that the place value of each figure in the above 
example will be seen at a glance. 


STEP I. 
Put the sum on the blackboard, as follows :— 
"075375 -- 87-5. 


The pupils will be able to translate this into the 
following form :— 
Millionths. Tenths. 


= 75525 Se OTD: 


Note.—Take a scparate line for each step, and see 
that the pupils do not inadvertently introduce the 
decimal point after the first line is stated. 


STEP Il. 


The teacher's aim now should be to get the pupils 
to see, by a comparison between this and other sums 
in division with which they are familiar, that the 
division can be effected very easily if both quantities 
are brought to the same denomination or name. 

The following example will serve the purpose :— 
How many times is 144. contained in a shilling? 

This the child may resolve into —- 

Farthings. — Farthings. 
48 >+ 7 

So it is with the sum in hand. Each term must 
be reduced to the same name, whether millionths or 
tenths. Тһе better plan will be to reduce to the 
lower denomination—in this case, millionths. 

The general principle of decimals being known 
already, this reduction will give no difficulty, the whole 
sum now standing thus :— 


(a) 075375 + 875. 


= 63 times. 


Millionths. Tenths. 

pa po . у -e 

(b). - 75375 = 875. 
Millionths. Millionths. 


(c) = 75,375 87,500,000. 


STEP III. 


One more step and the process is completed. 


Note.—The children should now clearly understand 
what has to be done, namely, to find how many times 
87,500,000 millionths is contained in 75,375 millionths. 
In the second and third lines, (b) and (c) respectively, 
from which the decimal point has been eliminated, the 
placing of the comma to divide up the whole numbers 
should be insisted upon. 

The arrangement for actual division is then made, 
with the quotient appearing over the dividend, thus :— 


87,500,000)75,375-' 


It will now be seen from the number of figures in 
divisor and dividend respectively whether the divisor 
is contained in the dividend wholly. If so, the figures 
of the quotient will appear above those of the same 
name in the dividend, viz. over the end 5, if units; 
over the 7, if tens; over the 3, if hundreds, &c. 

But if, as in the present example, the quotient give 
no units, a nought, (0), will appear over the units 5, 
as seen below. The units figure of the quotient being 
now known and fixed, it is manifest that what follows 
wil be decimals (tenths, hundredths, &c.); hence it 
follows that the place for the decimal point will ulways 
be immediately after the units figure in dividend and 
quotient. 

The pons asinorum of the youthful decimal worker 
having been here crossed, the rest of the journev 
presents no insurmountable obstacles. Тһе dividend 
is brought to tenths by the addition of a nought to 
the right, and the divisor is again tried, giving 0 tenths. 
With the still further addition of noughts, O hun- 
dredths, 0 thousandths, 8 ten-thousandths, &c., will 
be given as a quotient, to as many decimal places as 
required. 

Note.—When the first quotient digit has been found, 
the working may often be shortened by cancelling 
both divisor and dividend by some power of ten. This 
may also be done at any period in the actual division. 
The full method and working now appear as follows :— 


075375 = 87:5 


Millionths. Tenths. 
= 75,375 + 875 
Millionths. Millionths. 


= 75,375 +> 87,500,000 


0-000861 +... 
87,500,000)75,375:0000 
70,000 


Answer. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


A DEMOCRATIC EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 


How Schools in Hamburg are run by Parents and Teachers. 


By VV. W. Miter, B.A., M.Ed., Lecturer in English, Borough Road College. 


A Hansa City. 

If the Board of Education and Local Authorities were 
suddenly unable to support the schools of this country, 
what would happen? Would the schools still exist five 
years later, and what would they be like? 

The schools of Germany found themselves roughly in 
such a predicament after the war, and their vitality and 
revival make а remarkable chapter in educational 
history. Not only did the schools remain alive, but 
many of them accomplished more in five years of 
political chaos than in fifty years of steady administra- 
поп. In general, the feeling was that the adminis- 
trative system had failed and that it was time the 
parents and teachers took a hand, 

Hamburg was the first scene of these changes, and 
the city gave its name to the “Hamburg Schools,” 
"People's Schools," or “Community Schools” now 
found all over Germany. The inhabitants of Hamburg 
have exhibited, since the rise of their free Hansa city 
in the Middle Ages, an independence and initiative not 
conventionally associated with the German character. 
They had four municipal writing schools and two great 
grammar schools already in the sixteenth century, 
while Prussia was struggling to give life to a paper 
scheme for schools *'to maintain the Christian religion 
and support an efficient police." Hamburg’s schools 
developed on lines characteristically un-Prussian and 
much more reminiscent of our own country. ''Educa- 
tional developments іп Hamburg," says the official 
history, “аге left to private enterprise to initiate, and 
when they have finally proved their worth the State 
supports them and converts them into State institutions 
and expands their usefulness.”’ 

But even Hamburg was not able to withstand the 
allabsorbing Empire after 1870, though it was the 
last city to vield any of its independence. Hamburg 
maintained. control of its own education, but set up 
а conventional system with a curriculum on the 
Prussian model. The city's commcrcial importance 
and comparative independence had two results in the 
succeeding vears of prosperity. The schoo's wcre 
able to рау the highest salaries—twice those in 
l'russia—and to keep their classes the smallest in 
the whole Empire. Thus the authorities could choose 
their teachers from a host of excellent candidates 
attracted not only by the salaries but often by the 
desire to escape bureaucratic tyranny elsewhere. At 
the other end of the scale the working classes were 
increasing, and economic conditions pressed them 
harder and harder. In twenty vears the proportion of 
children qualified by poverty to receive free education 
had increased by one-third. 

The Hamburg workers, however, retained their 
independence of spirit, and, besides establishing an 
active adult education movement, they took such an 
Interest in their children’s schooling that teachers and 
Parents began to combine in exhibitions, concerts, 


sales of work, and educational meetings. The Educa- 
tion Committee, nervous of Socialism, drove the ele- 
mentary school teachers into the arms of the workers' 
associations by its attempted restrictions. From 
Hamburg art teachers first came the declaration that 
appreciation of art was the only true leveller of class 
distinctions, and something of the same spirit animated 
the young workers who founded the Proletarian Youth 
Movement in 1905. Political associations were for- 
bidden to persons under eighteen, so that the aspira- 
tions of the young workers were directed into other 
channels, of which the now familiar Schiller collars, 
guitars, bare knees, and walking tours were the out- 
ward sign. 

As no reform was likely from the reactionary Ham- 
burg authorities, education in the city began to 
reorganise itself from below. Many working class 
districts had found a social nucleus in their branch 
of the Co-operative Society, and these clubs now 
organised Parents' Unions for their local schools. 
Parents were encouraged to visit the schools, and 
problems of education were thrashed out at mectings, 
so that in 1906 the Hamburg teachers and parents 
set up a commission with the intention of organising 
the education system so as ‘‘to enable each child to 
develop its own powers to the fullest.” They wrung 
from the authorities permission to start two experi- 
mental schools, but the war and the Revolution inter- 
vened to transfer the government to other hands. 


The Revolution. 


Hamburg raised the red flag in November, 1918, 
only two days later than Kiel, where the Revolution 
began. A ''Workmen's and Soldiers’ Council’’ took 
charge, established an eight-hour day, freedom of 
speech and of the press, and a universal franchise, 
deposed all military and naval officers, deposed the 
Hamburg parliament, and six days later co-opted the 
members of that body en bloc to help in the govern- 
ment. Education was passed on to a commission— 
mainly of teachers—which took a responsible view of 
its duties, and, four months later, the last act of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, before the return to 
normal government, was to pass a scheme for self- 
government in the schools. It contained the follow- 
ing provisions :— 

“Тһе immediate administration of every school under 
the control of the Education Committee is in the hands 
of the teaching staff and the Parents’ Council (which 
consists of the head master, of two teachers chosen 
by their colleagues, and of nine representatives of 
the assembled parents [Elternschaft] of the school). 

“Тһе Parents’ Council may consider school questions 
of every kind, and the head master is bound to furnish 
them with information for this purpose. 

“The head master is elected for a period of three 
years, and must be already-a permanent teacher of 
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the Hamburg schools. Не receives no special re- 
muneration for his office, is not obliged to take office, 
and may resign it at any time, returning on resigna- 
tion to his previous position as teacher.” 

These educational ordinances of the quasi-Soviet are 
still part of the Hamburg statute book. The reason 
for such stability seems clear: the parents and teachers 
had been preparing for twenty years to take matters 
into their own hands, and the Revolution, Communist 
or not, was an accident which gave them control 
sooner, perhaps, than they expected, but not before 
they were ready. 


Experimental Schools and Self-Government. 


From 1919 every State school in Hamburg was a 
solf-governing body in the light of the ordinances 
quoted. But it was still “the duty of the teaching 
staff to carry out the teaching and educational work 
of the school in the sense of the laws and ordinances 
of the Education Committee." The occupation of the 
Ruhr and the fall of the mark not only prevented all 
new developments but recurrently paralysed normal 
functions—the payment of salaries, even the supply of 
paper and ink. 

Interest is now transferred to the four experimental 
schools, also set up in 1919, and freed not only from 
administrative control but from all regulations govern- 
ing time-table and curriculum. They were given school 
buildings of normal type, а minimum of classroom 
material, and an assortment of scholars of both sexes 
from at least a dozen overcrowded or derelict schools. 
Everything else was their own affair; they were not at 
first acquainted even with the parents. Yet during the 
Inflation Period they were the only 
carry on freely, usefully, and indeed almost cheerfully. 

Their beginnings scarcely seemed to promise so 
much. The first duty of a teacher in the early davs 
of the experimental school was to do nothing at all. 
He abjured all authoritv, made no attempt to help 
the children. unless asked, and sat back to observe. 
Child-nature responded readily, and Hoxton at its 
worst could not have produced a better imitation. of 
pandemonium. But the teachers believed that this was 
due merely to the removal of unnatural restrictions, 
and they insisted. that the purgative must work itself 
out. Horrified parents withdrew their. children, but 
more came to see, and their membership of Hamburg's 
working-class associations. made them eager to help 
in the new experime ard though it was at first — 

“help” by not helping. Parents from al! over the 
citv, in fact, sent children to a number exceeding that 
of the withdrawals. 

The children quickly found that actively doing nothing 
in particular could be as boring as sitting still. and 
doing nothing at all. "The quicter spirits were glad 
to take up reading or writing, drawing or woodwork, 
and after a fortnight the rowdiest found some occu- 
pation. But order was still. difhcult. Those who 
wanted to read could find no way of quietening others 
who sawed wood, sang, or shouted at their “work.” 
In one school a girl of twelve at last suggested an 
assembly to discuss “order in our school," and the 
meeting was held under her presidency. The children 
fell in with the spirit of self-conscious repentance, and 
for several days went about on tiptoe in an entirely 


schools able to. 
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false ‘тога atmosphere. Their relapse was naturally 
as bad as their first state, and failure succeeded failure 


until they realised that they were at least all together 


in one school, and the outside world was looking at 
them. Visitors came daily, апа the children grew 
ashamed of untidy classrooms and dirty walls, and 
eventually of untidy behaviour. They discovered order, 
as it were, for themselves. Routine pleased them, 
and they often object nowadays if the teacher suggests 
variations. In the classroom they are neither quict nor 
still, but are certainly cheerfully occupied, and I was 
able to see that the occupations continue without in- 
creased disorder when the teacher is absent. Ten 
minutes’ break at the end of cach hour leaves them 
fresh even at the end of a five-hour morning, and they 
do not wait for the teacher's arrival to begin work. 
Parents express themselves well satisfied with their 
children's behaviour at home, and ascribe to the ex- 
perimental schools much improvement in the nerves and 
general health of their war-racked children. 


Volunteer Helpers. 


But by the time order had created itself the new 
desire to work stood in danger of frustration. The 
curriculum, so far as there was one, had also created 
itself out of chaos, and physical activity rather than 
the old type of bookwork semed to be what the children 
most enjoyed. The teachers were delighted to sce 
their. faith justified, and а new educational system 
creating itself spontaneously (though the sceptic is 
bound to observe that the apparentlv spontaneous ''de- 
sires’’ of the children must have been conditioned bv 
such material as they saw around them—the material, 
in fact, of the old school subjects). But Germany 
was in her blackest days, and the authorities could 
supply to schools neither tools nor wood, sewing 
machines nor cloth, pianos nor music. Many of the 
children had scarcely food and clothing. 

The parents now came together magnificently. In 
every school community someone lent a sewing machine, 
others lent hammer and last, and every one gave ser- 
vice freely in communal sewing and boot- -repairing 
evenings. The cheapest of communal meals were pro- 
vided for necessitous children, the cooks being volun- 
teer mothers. Necessities were so quickly provided 
that much energy remained for school purposes, and 
the same tools were again lent for eager children’s 
usc. Stores of wood, paint, cardboard, nails, and 
glue were brought bv parents, and under their guidance 
children made Schoo! furniture and built themselves a 
stage. The parents were amazed to see new possi- 
bilities opening to their children, and willingly paid 
small fees to see dramatic and musical performances. 
Sixpence a month was later contributed from every 
family whose breadwinner was in employment, and 
out of these funds each experimental school has bought 
a piano, a magic-lantern, sewing machines, tools for 
wood- and metal-work, and tools and seed for land 
rented outside Hamburg, where not onlv attempts at 
agriculture. are practised, but whole classes are often 
removed for a month's residence in the summer. 

It is impossible to speak of one activity without 
merging into another. Distress is now much less 
acute, but the parents still pay their subscriptions, 
support a school newspaper, and enable even the 
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poorest children to join in the annual school journey. 
Volunteers are found teaching music, dancing, wood- 
work, and metal-work, procuring school visits to fac- 
turies, docks, and warehouses, and giving time and 
labour willingly to the decoration or equipment of their 
children’s school. Not a few mothers attend school 
almost as regularly as their children, taking their 
sewing. They assist. young teachers with their ex- 
perience, and learn as they never had the opportunity 
of learning in their own schooldays. In the evening 
there are often lectures and parties for them. The 
schools are regarded as interesting and vitally useful 
clubs by the parents, who have always sided definitely 
with the teachers when the Hamburg. Education Com- 
mittee has tried to force the experimental schools into 
amore usual mould. 


The Material of Instruction. 

What normal teaching, then, if any, 1s done in the 
experimental schools? The core of their work is 
considered to be Gemeinschaftsstunde, or community 
lesson. Anything that arouses the children’s interest 
is taken as a beginning, and they are encouraged to 
follow the subject into other fields, onlv a very rough 
balance being maintained in the time-table between 
the school *'subjects,'" until interest seems exhausted, 
and a fresh start is made. Хо Gemeinschaftsstunde 
is ever like another, and they can only be described 
through examples, of which I propose to give three. 

Mv own first visit to an experimental school pro- 
vided one such lesson :— 

“To-day there is an Englishman іп the classroom; 
what is to be done if he cannot understand German? 
What do we call a man who translates from another 
language for us2” The word ''interpreter"" was illus- 
trated. A boy who could not speak the distorted Low 
German of Hamburg was found, and another who found 
it kard to compass standard German. А third. boy, 
professing mastery of both tongues, interpreted, the 
second of them pretending to be a stranger visiting 
Hamburg. The next question was: “Why is German 
harder for an Englishman to learn than English for 
a German?” After many suggestions the genders 
меге given as a reason. “What are articles?” 
(Geschlechtsseórter). What is gender?" (The same 
word signifies gender and sex in German.) “Why are 
the sexes separated іп baths and public lavatories? 
Are all the cats the same? Do kittens arrive of them- 
selves, or must there be a father and mother as for 
children? Are all flowers the same?” And the entry 
of the luckless Englishman ended where the teacher 
himself had possibly no idea at the beginning of the 
lesson, іп simple, natural mention of the propagation 
of life in the plant and animal world. Through all 
this I observed no titters or blushes, though it was 
а mixed class, except a little when the teacher asked 
if an interpreter was always necessary for two persons 
to understand each other’s language, and answered his 
own question with “Nem, nicht immer! When people 
are in love they have the language of the eyes!” In 
all the lesson no one could have said that the teacher 
had anvthing more than the most serious intentions. 
He desired to make children unconsciously familiar as 
early as possible with every aspect of life, so that they 
should regard it all as perfectly natural and with due 
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respect. All through the lesson there was earnest 
investigation. of individual difficulties, and those who 
differed or were not sure were pressed to sav what 
was in their minds. Attention was steady and happy, 
and there was practically no distraction caused by the 
presence of the foreigner. 

This particular. lesson, I believe, proceeded no 
further, since visitors from all countries are no longer 
a novelty in the experimental schools, but on other 
occasions a visitor from Moscow, for instance, has 
been the starting point of a geography lesson (‘‘What 
is the best way here from Moscow? Why should 
Russia send visitors here 2"); of an arithmetic lesson 
("How much would the journey cost?’’); and of a 
composition lesson (“What should а stranger see in 
a three days? stay іп Hamburg ?’’)—to unlimited 
possibilities. 

A class of younger children was joined by a Nor- 
wegian boy whose talkativeness roused interest beyond 
his own stock of stories about ski- -ing, fjords, Amund- 
sen, and Nansen. A German translation of Nansen's 
book was borrowed, and manv of tue class were so 
cager that they actually learned to read from it. For 
the next six months all class activities were derived 
in some way from this book. A model of the “Fram” 
was made in the woodwork shop, the dockyards were 
visited, and the supply of electric light to the ship 
was illustrated in the laboratory. The desire to play 
at being Nansen led to the construction and use of a 
simple barometer and thermometer, to making tem- 
perature and wind charts and learning the use of the 
compass, and Nansen's precautions against scurvy and 
his avoidance of alcohol led to lessons on hvgiene of 
a much more homely kind. 

But the most striking example of communal activity 
was one which engrossed the whole school at Tieloh- 
Süd for ten weeks. Christmas presents were the 
prime impulse. Each child wrote on a slip of paper 
the present which it wanted, provided that this was 
something which could be made by the other children. 
The slips and the work were then pooled. Every 
child brought material of some kind, and learned a 

valuable lesson in the pooling of margarine boxes, 
nails, and screws. The smallest children cut out paper, 
others made wood and metal articles, the girls sew ed 
and painted, and evervone had ideas to offer. Five 
days before Christmas everything was finished and 
exhibited to the parents in five schoolrooms, and at 
seven next morning the teachers went to bed after 
packing a present for each child, according to its 
wishes originally expressed. 


Some Results. 

Solid, measurable results 
schools are hard to find. In accuracy and the actual 
‘stuff of learning” their scholars аге undoubtedly 
behind children of equal age in the normal elementary 
schools, but, by their own accounts and those of their 
teachers, those who proceed to higher schools find 
themselves quicker in apprehension, deeper in under- 
standing, and freer in expression than their class- 
mates. Three girls who were transferred to the tech- 
nical school ignorant of grammar were said at the 
end of three months to be the only ones in their class 
deserving praise for their work at that subject, Former 
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scholars of the experimental schools are enthusiastic 
about their schooldays, and most of them keep up some 
form of educational life in common during their 
evenings. 

Most convincing, perhaps, are three verdicts: first, 
of the Hamburg Labour Exchange, which says that 
scholars from the experimental schools are the only 
ones who can ask intelligently for work and. know 
something of their own capabilities; second, of the 
parents, who pay tribute always to the physical and 
moral improvement in their children, and in the davs 
when coal was unobtainable even lent their houses so 
that classes should not cease; third, of the Hamburg 
Education Committee, which has abolished time-tables 
in the first year of all its elementary schools, and 
suggests the kind of free teaching, based on the 
children's own interests, already described, paving 
tribute to the pioneer work done by the often-despised 
experimental schools during the years when progress 
in the normal Hamburg schools was at a standstill. 


School Drama. 


Охе-Аст Prays or To-pay, Fourth Series: selected 
by J. ХУ. Marriott. (2s. 64. Harrap.) 

Those who are already familiar with the previous 
series (and surely their number is legion) will certainly 
welcome this further volume of one-act plays. We 
are not surprised at the popularity of these books, for 
they are really wonderful value. Eleven one-act plays, 
and good plays, too, for half-a-crown. What more 
can one want? 


Ways AND Means, Five One-Act Plays of Village 
Characters: by Laurence Housman. (4s. net. 
Deane. ) 


Mr. Laurence Housman is a writer of distinction, 
and in “Ways and Means” he has certainly given us 
five little plays which are a delight to read. We are 
inclined to think, however, that for village societies 
the staging would not be easy. А practical kitchen 
range, complete with all the paraphernalia for cooking, 
which is wanted in the ‘Prize Pigeon," and the 
entrance of men by the chimney, with the consqeuent 
extinction of the fire, in “А Mint of Money,” may well 
make the villagers pause; though doubtless the pro- 
ducer and actors would find plentv of fun in suggesting 
simple and suitable devices. | 

For reading, however, the plays are excellent. The 
“Prize Pigeon” is a little comedy full of rich humour, 
and the “Snow Man" is a charming fantasy with 
real dramatic quality. Certainly a pleasant little 
volume. P. M. G. 
THREE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN: edited by Guy Boas, 

(3s. Arnold.) 


Whether as an introduction to English social life 
in the eighteenth century, or for the pure pleasure of 
reading witty dialogue, or for the excellent material 
afforded for schoolroom acting, or for all three, these 
three plays of Sheridan certainly deserve a place among 
our school texts. The present edition, in m to 
the plays, has introduction, notes, ane ОИС T 
nished bv Mr. Guy Boas, and is in every 2. 
mirable edition for schools. . M. G. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


False Pretences. 

It is a statutory offence to obtain “Әу false pretence 
with intent to defraud, any chattel, money, or valuable 
security,” and every person who commits it ‘‘shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour and on conviction thereof 
shall be liable to penal servitude for any term not 
exceeding five years” (Larceny Act, 1916, Section 32). 
It used to be no offence to get a man to part with 
his money by telling him some lie in a merely private 
transaction. In an old case where A got money from B 
Еу pretending that C had sent him for it, Lord Holt 
"Shall we indict a man for making a fool of 
another?" and the prosecutor was told his recourse 
was a civil action. There have been cases where 
teachers have made false representations about them- 
selves and bv that means obtained salaries to which 
they were not entitled. Where the delinquent has been 
brought to court the charge has been always this of 
"false pretences."' 


A Successful Defence. 

In 1922 a head mistress was charged at the Somerset 
Assizes with obtaining 4:323. 158. thus from the Educa- 
tion Authority. She secured the position of head 
mistress of an elementary school by falsely represent- 
ing that she was a certificated teacher. She held the 
post for twenty-one months, and the school was carried 
on in a satisfactory manner. And that was the defence 
—though the position was secured by false pretence, 
the salary had been earned by virtue of the defendant's 
labour and industry. Mr. Justice Rowlatt, who heard 
the case, took that view also, and remarked that the 
case differed from any other false pretences case he 
had ever tried or heard of. The accused was found not 
guilty. And there was this difference. The Authority 
had been deceived, but there was no evidence that 
they had been defrauded. Presumably they wanted a 
certificated teacher and that was the salary they would 
have to pay in any case. The people who were 
defrauded were the other candidates for the post; and 
on that ground it is submitted the offence might have 
been proved. 


Bogus B.Sc.'s. 


Courts of Summary Jurisdiction are not so easily 
convinced as Mr. Justice Rowlatt was. Мг. Graham 
Campbell, at Bow Street, in a case two vears ago, 
fined the offender (who had obtained a post under the 
L.C.C. by virtue of a bogus claim to be a B.Sc. with 
First Class honours) £14 and ordered him to pay £5 
costs upon a summons charging him with obtaining 
£8. 105. 8d. by false pretences from the Council. At 
Wem, Shropshire, last month, another assistant master 
was charged with obtaining money bv false pretences 
from the Governors of Wem Grammar School. Не 
too had described himself as a B.Sc. of London. As 
in the case of the Somerset woman mentioned above, 
no complaint was made about his services as a teacher 
of mathematics—they had been highly satisfactory. 
One would have liked to hear Mr. Justice Rowlatt's 
opinion on the case. The defendant had received £763 
In excess salary by virtue of his claim to a degree; 
but the defence that it was earned by his labour and 
industry did not avail as an excuse. ` 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ RECENT HISTORICAL BOOKS 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its stvle, which makes Mr. Тео an always one of the most readable 
of historians, because his work preserves à literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. . . . € A good and timely book. —History 
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BRITISH HISTORY: inthe NINETEENTH CENTURY,1782-1901 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D. F.B.A. 


With Maps. 8vo. 12s. Ód. net. [Twenty-seventh Thousand. 
“Мг. Trevelvan's survey will be universally recognised as of sound value and sipnificanee. In. the lecture-room and at the student's desk it 
should be a lasting Боок. — Daily Telegraph. 


GREAT BRITAIN from ADAM SMITH to the PRESENT DAY 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY. 
By CHARLES RYLE FAY, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Economic History in the University of Toronto. 
With Maps. буо. 12s. 6d. net. 
Companion volume to С. M. Trevelyan's “ British History in the Nineteenth Century.” 
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EUROPE IN. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1789-1914 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., and HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., 
M.A., O.B.E., University Reader in Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 8vo. 12s. бі. net. 


“I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with 


CRATES vip шг, humour, and ion athy. The maps are exceptionally forceful, and the publishers. are io be complimented for the excellence of 
the bon uraphy.""— Education Outlook, 
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A HISTORY OF ] EUROPE 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. With 13 Coloured Maps and 13 Uncoloured 
Maps and Plans in the Text. Complete in One Volume. Crown Svo. 15s. 
Also issued in Four Parts. | 
Part I.—Thc Classical World. 45. 
Part II.— The Middle Ages. 65. 
Part I11.-- Modern Europe. 6s. 
Part IV. Eua. in thc Ninetecnth nu 1789-1918. Being саре XIV to XXII of Part III. 3s. 6d 
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OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 

New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. 

With 95 Illustrations aud 22 Maps aud Plans. Complete іп One Volume. Crown 8vo. бө. 
Also Issued in Two Parts: 

Part 1.—To the спа of the Middle Ages. 3s. 

Part II.— From the end of the Middle Ages to ae Present Time. 3s. 6d. 


PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By E. F. MALCOLM SMITH. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Probable PNE 3s. 6d. 
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GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
With 61 Illustrations, and 15 Maps, S of which are in colours. New Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & СО, LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Historical List 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, Clayesmore School, Winchester. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6. 


“Бог training in a sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils.''- -Schoolmaster. 
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OUTLINES OF BRITISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


“А well-planied and well-written survey of British Social History. . . . Should prove to be an invaluable companion to the 
ordinary text-books of English history." — Journal of Education. 


LONGMANS' HISTORICAL SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 
jy T. F. ТОСТ, М.А. In Three Rooks. Crown 8vo. 
Book І.-А First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 
Book II.- А History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 5s. 6d. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts: 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485, 3s. 6d. Part II.—From 1455 to 1919, 3s. 6d. 
Book III. —An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1923. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans. 9s. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts: 
Part I.- From the Earliest Times to 1485, 3s. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1714, 3s. 6d. 
Part IlI.— From 1714 to 1923, 3s. 6d. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
Or in Three volumes as follows: 
Vol. L-—nmc.55104.D.1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Ód. 
Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. бө. 6d. 
Vol. III.— 1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. бз. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: 


A Companion Atlas to Gardiner's '' Student's History of England.'' 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C. L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. 
Foolscap 4to. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Ву С. S. S. HIGHAM, M A. With 15 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By P. H. and A. x KERR. With 4 Coloured Iliustrations, 4 coloured Maps, and 58 Maps and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


HEROES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 43 Illustrations and 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


A FIRST HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GREAT PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, М.А. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD IN GREEK AND ROMAN TIMES 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown Svo. 3s. ба 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 


From the Earlicst Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By sik C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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LONGMANS' CLASS-BOOKS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 


THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. A Tale of Bosworth Field. 
By RONALD OAKESHOTT. Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN, and an Introduction by the Author. 2s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. | 
Edited and Abridged by EMILIE FEWSTER. With Notes and Questions by J. С. ALLEN. 1з. 9d. 


HEROES OF FRENCH HISTORY. | 
By LOUISE CRE1GiilON. Edited for School Use by J.C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 6d. 


VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR HUMFREY GILBERT. 
Taken from “Тһе Principal Navigations, Voyages, Тгаћсѕ, and Discoveries." By RICHARD HAKLUYT. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by T. H. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
MASTERMAN READY, OR THE WRECK OF THE “PACIFIC.” 
A Story for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 18. 64. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. Edited and Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 


With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 6d. 
SESAME AND LILIES. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 15. 64. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. In the years 1740-4. 

Made by LORD ANSON. Abridged, with Notes, by J. C. ALLEN. 1». 9d. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

By JANE AUSTEN. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON, Hon. M.A. 1s. 9d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE "FALCON." A Voyage to South America іп a 30-Ton Yacht. 

By E. F. KNIGHT. Abridged, with Notes, by ). С. ALLEN. With 2 Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 
KENILWORTH. 

By бік WALTER SCOTT. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON. 1з. 9d. 
THE STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. New EprrION. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


Other volumes in this Serics consist of Stories; Books of Historical Interest; Travel and Exploration; 
Literary Selections; Biography: Poetry, &c. 


° А complete list will be sent, post free, on application. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. | 7 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. School Edition. 3s. 6d. Library Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


RECENT ESSAYS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Brief Notes for the use of students. By W.A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Library Edition. 48. 6d. net. 

AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK. Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. А | 
Selected and arranged with an Introduction by PETER HAWORTH, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in English, 
University of Bristol. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 

THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Compiled and annotated for the use of Schools by ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 

Dedicated by gracious permission to H. R.H. the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. Part I, 2s. ; Part II, 2s. 

Library edition, crown 8vo, бз. 6d. net. India paper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net ; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 

IN BETWEEN STORIES. "M 
By STEPHEN SOUTH WOLD. With 45 Black and White Illustrations by H. К. MILLAR. School Edition. Cr.8vo. 19.94. 
An Edition suitable for School Prizes. With 2 Coloured Plates and 45 Black and White Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

TEN MINUTE TALES. р Ж | 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With Illustrations in Black and White by FRANK ROGERS. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 3d. 
An Edition suitable for School Prizes, with Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS WRITING. | | 
By GUY BOAS, М.А., English Master, St. Paul’s School, Lecturer in English Literature to the Oxford Extension 
Delegacy, Assistant Examiner in English to London University. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A COURSE OF GRAMMATICAL TRAINING. 

By PHILIP Н. PRIDEAUX, B.A., Assistant Master at the Orme Boys’ School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
А Complete List of Messrs. Longmans’ Educational Books will be sent, post free, on application. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Latin List 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE 


With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 


Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. 2s. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 10d. post free. 


Part HI.—Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, 
Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua. 3s 6d. 


Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 
Parts I and II.—Complete in One Volume. 5s. Key for Teachers only, 7s. 10d. post free. 


Part ПІ. Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. 
By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 4s. 6d. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 3s. 10d. post free. 


*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance with the Regulations issued by the Board of 
Education with a view to securing uniformity. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 4s. 10d. post free. 


ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, М.А. With 76 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by P. M. DRUCE, M.A., and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A. 
With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SENIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by J. LANG, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


VIA CAESARIS 
By A. A. HUGHES, B.A. Cantab., Clayesmore School, Winchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


SOME LATIN ESSENTIALS FOR THE COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Edited by the Rev. E. L. BROWNE, М.А., St. Andrew's School, Eastbourne. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE 


By T. E. J. BRADSHAW, M.A., and G. G. PHILLIPS, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Masters at Harrow. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Key for Teachers only, Ss. 4d. post free. 


GRADATIM: Ап Easy Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
Ву H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. Fcap.8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. С. СЕРР, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BOOKS by the late FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 48. post free. Crown Svo. 28s. 6d. 
A Key for the use of Teachers only. 55. post free. 
SERM, SIE IN TATIN. 4.2 3s EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d 
| | Wii ae FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR. The Expeditions to Britain. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. De Bello Gallico, ТУ, 20-30; and V, 8-23. Crown Svo. 265. 
heap. Куо, 28. 6d. PREPARATORY CAESAR: DE BELLO GALLICO. 
Crown Syo. Book Il, 28 Book IIl, 28. Books Il and 111, 38. 6d. 
FABULAE F 5. A First Lati ini ' : | 
eae A aan ee Агт NIE Ur Rei mi | LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 64. 
Vocabulary. Crown Syo. 38. EASY OVID. With Rules for Scansion and Exercises 
IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. о n ии 
Based on "Eabulae Faciles. Crown Svea. 2S. A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


A FULL LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS' BOOKS ON LATIN WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ French List 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
With Notes and Key. | 
By the Rev. W. К. FLEX, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Master, Imperial Service College, Windsor ; апа Сн.Н. MOULINIER, 
Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, Paris. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. Key for use of Teachers only, 5s. 351. post free. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH 
A Collection of Sentences, Compositions, and Unseens. Sclected from Papers set in the Examinations 
for Higher School and Lower Certificates (Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board). 
By J. B. D. JOCE, M.A., Assistant Master, Haileybury College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. With Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE and from Photographs. 
Part I.—Pupils’ Edition, 2s. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. ба. 
Part II.—Pupils’ Edition, 2s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 
Part III.— Pupils’ Edition, 3s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 4s. 6d. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar, and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, «с. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 


Being Longmans’ Modern French Course, Part I, Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. 
By Miss I. М. С. AHERN, B.A. Lond. Crown 8vo. 18. 3d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
By LEON CONTANSEAJU. New Edition, thoroughly revised by his son, LUDOVIC CONTANSEAU. 3s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
A New Impression of a Standard Dictionary of French and English. By JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and extended 
by WILLIAM BELLOWS, assisted by A. MARROT, B. és Lettres et és Sciences, and GUSTAVE FRITEAU. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. пес; leather, 12s. net. Bible paper edition, morocco, 15s. net. 


POCKET EDITION OF BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY 
French-English, English-French. Revised by ALEXANDRE BELJAME. With Metric and other Tables, Maps, «с. 
Royal 32mo, red borders. With flap, rexine, 12s. 6d. net: India paper edition, morocco, 14s. 6d. net. 
Bound in hard-grained goat, gilt edges, 14s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS' FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
(a) Pupils’ Edition, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(b) Teachers’ Edition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with Translation of Exercises and 
Additional Notes. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 10d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 6d. each. 


Le Premier Coucou de la Forét-Noire (L. VUICHUOUD). L'Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M. STEPHANE). 

La Cométe, &c. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). Ulysse chez les Cyclopes (OCTAVE SIMONE). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES, 1s. 3d. each; Teachers' Edition, 1s. 6d. each. 

L'Eclusier (E. SOUVESTRE). L'Attaque du Moulin (E. ZoLa). 


La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN- CHATRIAN). 

ADVANCED SERIES Is. 9d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 9d. each. 
Fontenoy (P. and V. MARGUERITTE). Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEZ). 
Trente et Quarante (E. ABOUT). Ursule Mirouét (Н. DE BALZAC). 


LONGMANS' ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited, with Vocabulary, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus. 
JUNIOR. 
La Comete, &c. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 4d. 
L'Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M. STEPHANE), et Le Paysan et L'Avocat (E. Sov vESTRE). 4d. 
La Blanche-Nef et La Poupée de Tanagra (H. Guy). 4d. 
L'Histoire d'un Casse-Noisctte (A. Dumas). 4d. 


MIDDLE. 
La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 6d. L'Fclusier (E. SOUVESTRE). 61. 
Le Lac de Gers et Le Col d'Anterne (RODOLPHE TOPFFER). 6d. 
La Petite Fadette (GEORGE SAND). 6d. Zadig, ou La Destinée (VoLTAIRE). 6d. 
| SENIOR. 
Ursule Mirouét (Н. DE DaLzac). 8d. Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEZ). 8d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.'S 
BOOKS ON FRENCH WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Mathematical List 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By F. BOWMAN, М.А., 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the College of Technology, Manchester. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Part I. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also issued in Two Sections: Section I, 4s. 6d. Section II, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The elements of Algebra are expounded as far as the binomial theorem for a positive integral index. 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


By E. L. INCE, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Egyptian University. Formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in Liverpool University. 
With Diagrams. Royal 5уо. 36s. net. 
No comprehensive treatise on this subject has been published in the English language for twenty-five years. This book 
aims at bridging the gap by welding together the classical theory and that work of the present century which seems most likely 
to be of permanent value. Itis therefore a book for students reading for Honours іп Mathematics and for research workers. 


MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 
By E. R. VERITY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Head of the Department of Mechanics and Mathematics at the Technical College, 
Sunderland. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS for STUDENTS of CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS 
With Special Reference to Practical Work. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With Diagrams. 8уо. 21s. net. 


TABLES OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS AND 
SOME MATHEMATICAL FUNCTIONS 


By G. W. C. KAYE, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., and T. H. LABY, M.A., Sc.D., F.Inst.P. 
Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 


MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS 
By P. W. NORRIS, M.A., B.Sc., and W. SEYMOUR LEGGE, B.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


i i —— — 


ANALYTICAL MECHANICS Comprising the Kinetics and Statics of Solids and Fluids, 
By EDWIN Н. BARTON, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.Inst.P., F.P.S.L. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. With Diagrams. Svo. 21s. net. 


MECHANICS OF PARTICLES AND RIGID BODIES 


By JOHN PRESCOTT, M.A., D.Sc., Head of the Mathematics Department at the Manchester College of Technology. 
Second Edition. With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


APPLIED ELASTICITY 
By JOHN PRESCOTT, M.A., D.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


TABLES AND DIAGRAMS OF THE THERMAL PROPERTIES OF 
SATURATED AND SUPERHEATED STEAM 


By LIONEL S. MARKS, M.M.E., and HARVEY N. DAVIS, Ph.D. 
Royal 8vo. 95s. net. 


— —Tn.[f[ [ u _ 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. For the Use of Higher Grade and Secondary Schools. 


By P. ROSS, М.А.. B.Sc. | 
Crown 8vo. Part I, without Answers, 3s. 6d. 3 with Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Part II, without Answers, 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. Od. 

Parts I and II, complete in One Volume, with Answers, 7s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'S BOOKS 
OF MATHEMATICS, &c., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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LONGMANS’ MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES | 


General Editors: 


P. ABBOTT, B.A., and Е. S. MACAULAY, D.Sc., M.A. 
The Teaching of Algebra (including Trigonometry) 


By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D Sc., Professor of Education in the University of London. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 9s. 


Exercises in Algebra (including Trigonometry) 
By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. Without Answers. бө. 6d. With Answers, 7s. 6d. 

Part I. Section I, 3s. ; Sections II and III, 4s. 
Part II. Without Answers, 7s. 6d. With Answers, 8s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master of the Polytechnic Secondary School, Regent Street, W. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 
Without Answers, 6s. With Answers, 6s. 6d. 
In Two Sections, 4s. each. Answers separately, 2s. ; 
Also issued in Four Parts in Stout Paper Covers. Part I. Without Answers, 1s. 4d. With Ansvers, 1s. 6d. 
Part II. Without Answers, ls. 6d. With Answers, 1s. 94. 
Part III. Without Answers, 1s. 6d. With Answers, Is. 9d. 
Part IV. Without Answers, 19. 9d. With Answers, 2s. 


The Groundwork of Arithmetic 
A Handbook for Teachers. By MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A., Vice-Principal of the L.C.C. London Day Training 
College (University of London). With Coloured and other Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Ss. 


Exercises in the Groundwork of Arithmetic 
By MARGARET PUNNETT, В.А. Crown 8vo. 
Book I, 8d. ; Book II, 1s. Book III, Is. 


Projective Geometry 
By G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane Geometry and Trigonometry 
By H. S. CARSLA\V, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A School Course in Geometry (including the Elements of Trigonometry and 


Mensuration and an Introduction to the Methods of Co-ordinate Geometry) 


By W. J. DOBBS, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With 361 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 5s. With Answers, 6s. Answers separately, 6d. 


Ruler and Compasses 
By HILDA P. HUDSON, М.А., Sc.D., Lecturer in Mathematics, West Ham Municipal Technical Institute. 
With 93 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Slide-Rule Notes 
By Colonel H. C. DUNLOP, late Professor of Gunnery, Ordnance College, Woolwich, and C. S. JACKSON, M A. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Infinitesimal Calculus 
By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool. 8vo, 16s. net. 
In Two Sections. 
Section I, 7s. 6d. net. 
Section II, 10s. 6d. net. 


Differential Equations 
By H. BATEMAN, Ph.D., M.A,, Professor of Mathematical Physics and Aeronautical Research at the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, U.S.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Numerical Trigonometry 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Mathematical Tables and Formu!z 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Examples in Differential and Integral Calculus 
By C. S. JACKSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Companion to Elementary School Mathematics 
Ву F. C. BOON, B.A., Principal Mathematical Master, Dulwich College. With Diagrams. буо, 14s. net. 


The Elements of Mechanics 
By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool, and J. PROUDMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor in the University of Liverpool. With Diagrams. Svo, 8s. 6d. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Science List 


SCIENCE FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
By DAVID MONCUR, M.A., B Sc., and JOHN THORBURN, B Sc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. Part I, 2s. 3d. Part II, 2s. 9d. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF MODERN SCIENCE 


A Two-Year Course of Experimental General Science. 
By JOHN M. MOIR, M.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


By WILLIAM WARDLAW, D.Sc. Dunelm., F.I.C., and FREDERIC WILLIAM PINKARD, M.Sc. Wales, А І.С. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By FRANCIS W. HODGES, B.Sc. Lond. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY . 1 
By J..W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. ) 
New Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 369 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 64. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc. New Edition. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 21s. net each. 


A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
By WILLIAM C. McC. LEWIS, M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P. With Diagrams. Svo. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I.—kKinetic Theory. Fourth Impression. 15s. net. | 
Vol. II.—Thermodynamics. Fourth Edition. 15s. net. 
Vol. III.— Quantum Theory. With certain Appendices by JAMES RICE, М.А. A. M'KEOWN, М Sc., and 
R. О. GRIFFITH, M.Sc., New and Enlarged Edition. 15s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. B. FINTER, М.А. With Plates and D.agrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By Т. С. BEDFORD, M.A., F.Inst. P. With Diagrams. Svo 10s. 6d. net. 


INTERMEDIATE LIGHT 


Ву R. A. HOUSTOUN, M A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With Coloured Plate and 160 Diagrams. Crown Svo. бз. 


INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS 


Ву W. WATSON, C.M.G.. A.R.C.S , D.Sc. Lond., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. Lond., A. R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. буо. 105. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 2 Including a Collection of Examples and Questions 


Ву W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. Lond., F.R.S. 
Eighth Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. Lond., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. $vo. 16s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


о Ву №. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S.. D.Sc. Lond., Е.К S. 
2 Third Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. Lond., А.К.С.5., D.I.C. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


Ву R. A. HOUSTOUN, M A., D.Sc. With 155 Diagrams. Large crown 5уо. 4s. 61. 


A MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
Ку R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Cantab. | 
New Edition. With Answers to the Examples. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY 


By S. G. STARLING, В.5с., А.К.С.5с., F.Inst.P. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL FLORA for the Use of Elementary Botanical Classes 


Ву W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. Lond., B.5c. Vict. With 205 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 'S BOOKS OF 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, &c., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ Geography List 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Hon. LL.D. Edin., late Reader in Geography, University of Edinburgh. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. Revised and Edited by L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. Lond., B.A., Sir Ernest Cassel 
Reader in Economic Geography in the University of London. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., В.А., A.K.C. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., A.K.C. 
Part I.—Commodities and Word Trade. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. Өй. net. 


LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.G.S., and ELSA C. STAMP, В.А. With Illustrations in 
the Text. Small дету 4to. Part I.— Мар Reading Exercises. 9d. Part II.—Climatic Exercises. 94. 
Part III.— Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 


— —— 5 5 5 à M —————  — —  — —— — — — 


A CAUSAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


By J. MARTIN, B.Sc., Senior Geography Master, Coopers’ Company's School, London. 
With 110 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


By D. H. SMITH, B.Sc. Econ., F.R.G.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Book I. THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY 
With 21 Illustrations and 53 Maps (of which 38 are Coloured). New Edition, 1927. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Book II. THE WORLD 


For JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


With 57 Illustrations and 153 Maps (of which 69 are Coloured). Revised Edition, 1924. New Impression, 1927. Crown 8vo. Ss. 
This new edition has been thoroughly Revised and brought up to date in accordance with the decisions of the Peace Treatv. 
Chapters on some countries have been rewritten and fresh chapters are given to such new States as Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Yugo-S'avia. 
The Maps have also been revised and boundaries have been altered so as to show the exact position of the new States, as well 
as the alterations in the boundaries of the old ones. 
All populations and other figures have been revised in accordance with the Census of 1921. 


Book ПІ. THE WORLD 


FoR SENIOR STUDENTS. 
With 277 Diagrams, Illustrations, and Maps (of which 99 are Coloured). New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1925. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This edition has been brought up to date, both as regards subject matter and maps, in accordance with the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, Each new State is treated separately. In some cases new maps are given and new boundaries are shown as far as 
they have been definitely settled. 

All the facts and figures are in accordance with the results of the Census of 1921. 


Book IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


With 67 Illustrations and 114 Maps (of which 57 are Coloured). New Edition, 1926. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This new edition contains alterations in the position of States and changes in boundaries. 
The facts and figures have been revised in acccordance with the Census returns of 1921. 


Book V. A PRIMARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JOHN THORNTON, M.A. 


With 138 Illustrations and 14 Maps (one of which is Coloured). New and Enlarged Edition, 1916. New Impression, 1°25. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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. EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY 
AND TEACHING PRACTICE 


The Philosophical Bases of Education 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena). 


Principal Lecturer in Education to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. 


A book that discusses the main school of philosophic thought and shows how present-day English education is 
predomin: intly naturalistic, while American. education is: avowedly pragmatic. The author presents ап idealistic 
interpretation of experie nce and education, ZEE 

Ready shortly, ss. net: 


TEACHING the ESSENTIALS of ARITHMETIC 


By P. B. BALLARD, М.А, D.Litt. 


The primary purpose of this book is to help the work in the classroom, but it has a further aim: it tries to put 
the teaching of arithmetic on a sounder psychological basis. Every arithmetic teacher will enjoy this very readable book. 


Ready shortly,- 6s. net. > 


RN 225 аа ы. —— = —— m= — — — a ы —Á—— À————— TEL a NOR а 


POETRY IN SCHOOL THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION 


By J. H. JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt., | Its Influence upon Education, 
Author of “Modern English.” By BARBARA LOW, with a Foreword by Professor 
A discussion of poetic appreciation. This book has been © Т. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. | 
written with a view to aiding the teacher in his actual , A book for all those interested in human character, their 
ЖООБ: | own or other people's. 
6s. net. : Ready shortly, ss. net. 
i 
| ART IN SCHOOLS 
THE MIXED SCHOOL . By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C., with an Intro- 
A Study of Co-Education. | duction by R. R. TOMLINSON, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 
` | This volume provides a comprehensive review of the whole 
Head йе етен И | problem of art teaching as an integral part of education. 
E LEE ws n ES ) | ! [Hustritions іп black and white and іп colour. 
This is the first English book, so far as the publishers ыға сар nei 
аге aware, to deal systematically with the special problems eH is the most helpful book on the subject іп the Language. School- 


of those mixed schools which are within the national scheme master. 
of education. 


MODERN ENGLISH 


By J. H. JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt. 
ERRORS IN SCHOOL This book describes the main features of contemporary 
English. 
Their Causes and Treatment. It has been written principally for the use of teachers and 
By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. students in Fraining Colleges. — 
The author adopts the attitude towards error. that the "An eminently fresh and interesting treatment. —The Times Educar 
doctor. takes towards disease, and expounds the preventive попа Supdlement, 
as well as the curative aspect of error. treatment. 
š 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Their. History, Development, and Practice ав Educational 
SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR GIRLS 1. 
3 ASS 
Weaving, Embroidery, and Bookbinding. Jes : ? 
i ” 5 Head Master of the Doncaster School of Arts and Crafts. 
By N. A. POOLE (Mrs. T. REED). An account of the historical developments of the industrial 
These simple exercises have been drawn together at the arts and their. practice as educational factors. Fully illus- 
request of many friends. rated by. the author. 


With ]lustrations, 2s. 6d, net. 125. net. 
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THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, М.А., D. és L. Paris. 


This is a complete four years’ course, consisting of four Pupils’ Books and a Teachers’ Book for the First Year. 


It provides all the grammar 
The books are well illustrated. 


SECOND-YEAR PUPILS BOOK, 25. 94. 
TEACHERS’ BOOK, 15. 6d. 


FOURTH-YEAR BOOK IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


6 

The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination, 

in general use accompanied by а representative vocabulary. 

FIRST-YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK, 2s. 6d. 
2 THIRD-YEAR PUPILS’ BOOK, 3:5. 
By Е. М. PALSER, M.A. 

A modern course іп Précis Writing designed to meet 

the needs of students. sitting for the School Leaving 


Certificate, 
BOOK I, Ready Shortly. BOOK II, Ready. 
Cloth. Boards, 2s.; Limp Cloth, 


is. rod. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


By ARTHUR К. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE 
M. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


A readable attractive course in Elementary Economics 
suitable for upper forms in secondary schools. With 
Illustrations. 

55. 


“Sound and helpful.’—The Journal of Education. 


POEMS SELECTED FROM THE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


Edited by F. W. ROBINSON, M.A. 

A collection of forty-seven poems chosen ав being espe- 
cially suitable for the Matriculation student. With. Notes 
and Introduction. 

2s. да. 
UWe have not seen а better ‘School Browning.” "—.1.M..1. 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt., B.Sc. Econ. 

An cutline of the main features of World History, told in 
simple language. “This text-book will furnish teachers with a 
valuable source of material for an introductory course оп 
general lines. With many Illustrations. 

38. 


“А capable book as one would expect. from г. ТісЕпег."--Ейисаһоп 
Ontiook, 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By ALBERT MALET, translated from the French by 
PHYLLIS WOODHAM SMITH. 
The history of Egypt, Assvria, Greece, and the Eastern 
Empires, especialy suitable tor middle form work. 
35. 6d. 


"Mo t interesting апа instructive.” —Schoolmaster. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF ' A. NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION 


3v ERNEST J. KENNY. 
AO practical handbook for the classroom based. оп many 
years’ teaching experience. 2s. od. 
"Full of stimulating: suggestions.” —-Lendon Head Teacher. 
“I hope Mr. 
Sch oolinisdress. 
“A book of great. value іп the. teaching of. English.  —SNchoolmaster. 


Prospectus on Application. 


A PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR 
MATRICULATION 


By MARGARET SHUTTLEWORTH. 

This volume meets the Jong-felt need of a Botany book 
which adequately covers the syllabus for the General School 
and Matriculation Examinations. With Illustrations. 

Ready shortly, ss. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POEMS 


Edited by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt. 

A well-planned collection of the best English Poems in five 
graded parts. The modern poets are well represented, and 
each book contains many charming line drawings. 

INTRODUCTORY asp PARTS I ахо ПІ, 1s. 3d. each. 

PART ІП, 15. od. PART IV, 25s. 


Prospectus, including List of Poems, on Application. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt., B.Sc. Econ. 


This text-book is eminently suitable for use in the middle 


Kenny's book will. soon. be found in every school.” —— 


. and lower forms of secondary schools and іп the upper 
| classes. of central schools, trade schools, and continuation 
classes. In two parts. 


x 


| 


x 


PART I (The Beginnings to 1603), 3s. 6d. 
PART II (1603 to Present Times), 3s. 6d. 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc. 
These books provide the necessary link between theoretical 
and practical mechanics, to meet the modern requirements 
of Matriculation and General Schools Examinations. 


PART I, 4s. PART 11, ss. 


Prospectus оп Application, 
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BLUE BOOK 


Music and other Arts in the Training Colleges. 


This report on what is being done in the training 
colleges in music, arts and crafts, and the drama 
was originally prepared by certain Inspectors for trans- 
mission to the colleges concerned. The Board, how- 
ever, thought it deserved a wider public (and it does), 
and have issued it as Educational Pamphlet No. 55. 
It gives the reader a brief account of what changes 
have taken place in the teaching of arts and crafts 
during the last ten or fifteen years, and one can see 
that, whereas in former times the training college 
was dominated by the elementary school and what 
was taught there, the position is now very different. 
and the work done in the schools, or in many of them, 
is the outcome of the influence of the training col- 
leges. Though much may remain to be done in the 
way of investigating the exact service the arts 
and crafts can render in the education of children, 
no one doubts the immense value of music and artistic 
craftsmanship in апу scheme of schooling. The wonder 
is that the discovery was not made before. 

Take music. Many years ago my Lords decreed 
that singing must be taught in the schools, апа “‘singr- 
ing” was rigidly interpreted. А few pioneers became 
adventurous and singing expanded a little to embrace 
the grammar of music. Then followed the battle of 
notations, and things gradually made a move towards 
the teaching of music for its cultural value. If it 
has not made as big a move as it might, the training 
colleges are hardly to blame. Like the schools, they 
were not encouraged to travel beyond the rigid con- 
fines of Departmental requirements. “Тһе educational 
value to a student of learning one song to sing even 
at an Inspector is so small as to be negligible, but 
such was the recognised routine from which for many 
years there was no departure.” As often as not the 
teaching of music was entrusted to the least un- 
musical of the college staff. "Times have changed, and 
training college music is on the way, if it has not 
everywhere arrived. The report presents us with a 
few stages in the evolutionary process, but it would 
seem that the real function of music teaching of any 
sort is but just beginning to emerge. There is a 
bewildering confusion of ideas. One college will stress 
the choral side and eurhythmics ; another, appreciation ; 
at yet another, the old standard of sight singing is 


raised. But, says the report, “after many years and 
much wandering, the purpose of music in training 
colleges reveals itself," and the root principle is 


generally accepted. “Пі is simply to help students to 
be musical." And how that is now being done is 
briefly summarised on pages 8 to r1. And to any 
who recall their own stifled student days the change 
from then to now must seem to savour of the revolu- 
tionary. To express the change broadly, ‘‘music is 
now taught as an art and not as a mere school 
subject." But, though much has been done, much 
remains to do. There are still many college pianos 
"not fit to be played on.” 

As with music, so with art and craft. The colleges 
at first reflected the attitude of the schools. А teacher 
had to learn drawing because he must perforce set 
copies on the blackboard. Music meant singing by 


SUMMARY. 


note, and drawing meant hand and eve training. 
"Slowly but surely, however, the conviction. grew 
that even in the professional training of a teacher 
the acquisition of some skill in drawing is not a 
sufficient end in itself. Teachers and students alike 
began to realise that drawing supplies a means of 
artistic expression and gives opportunities for the 
definite study and appreciation of beautiful things— 
in fact, that the graphic arts open up new avenues 
of culture and enjoyment and constitute an essential 
part of the education of the community as thev do 
of its Ше.” And when that simple truth dawned on 
the consciousness of boards and departments the 
shackles in which ''art" teaching was confined began 
gradually to loosen, and for the present generation 
at least of school teachers have all but vanished. 
The trend of improvement can be traced in the suc- 
cessive syllabuses of drawing. At first drawing was 
all “subjects” and “stages” and “D” certificates— 
that was the state of thinys for vears. The twentieth 
century showed signs of pregnancy. But it was not 
until 1918, a mere ten years ago, that anv change 


was really born—ofhcially born, that 15. The relation 
between art and craft was recognised—a little. Under 
the sub-head ‘‘Handwork (including Needlework)” 


came this phrase: ''designs or patterns for the decora- 
tion of various objects to be made for a definite 
purpose and actually worked out in material." And 
some of the most interesting pages in the report set 
out the results in men's colleges and women's that a 
literal interpretation of that last phrase has produced. 
Not, of course, are we told that everywhere is every- 
thing now right with art teaching in training colleges. 
The old tradition. of the visiting. art. tutor is still 
upheld in some, and the students often therefore seem 
to regard drawing as a necessary evil to be tolerated 
as part of their training. But in these arts, as in 
music, it can be said in general that the contrast 
between the best training college to-day and the best 
of thirty years ago is striking. Times have indeed 
changed. 

The purpose of this brief notice 1s to call attention 
to a very readable report. Its forty-one pages about 
training colleges contain much that is interesting about 
art—and the arts. Even those who have no particular 
interest in what now poes on in colleges will find not 
a few things to stimulate activities in schools. Besides 
the sections we have more particularly mentioned, there 
is a short but critical essay on the value of folk- 
dancing, “which has gradually found a place in the 
curriculum and still more in the recreation of nearlv all 
the training. colleges." The last part of the report 
deals with drama, including speech training. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association will be held at University Col- 
lege, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, оп Saturday, 
June 30, at 3 p.m. Тһе Presidential Address for 
1927-28 will be delivered by Prof. Carleton. Brown, 
of New York University, the subject being “Тһе Texts 
and the Man.” „Admission is free to all without ticket 
or card of admission. 
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The Approach to Teaching 


By Herbert Ward, С.В.Е., 


LATE Н.М. CHIEF INSPECTOR FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


and 


Frank Roscoe, M.A. 


SECRETARY TO THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL, 


“Here at long last is a book which may safely be placed in the hands of every teacher," says Mr. F. F. POTTER, 


M.A., B.Sc. (Director of Education for Cheshire), іп the Teachers’ 
They form 


and more esteemed in the educational world than these... 


critical observation, and mature judgment. 
craftsman will read it with pleasure, ... 


Concise Latin Course 


|. NEW [PART Ш 
By E. C. Marchant, M.A., 


SUB-RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD; 


aud Г. Ff, Philpot, B.A., 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
“Admirably done throughout. . . . One of the best books 
of its kind, and in its new form should be most useful 
to teachers who must cover ground quickly.'""— Classical 
Review. 


Price 3s. 


De Gente Romana 
By 27. L. Newman, 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
A Latin Course for Beginners intended to supply three ot 
four terms’ work. The presentation of the material is the 
outcome of twenty-five years’ experience, and the method 
adopted is a blending of the "traditional" and the "* modern." 


Price 2s. 3d. 


Maitres Conteurs 
Edited бу A. M. Gibson, WA., 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGS. DEFT., REPTON SCHOOL, 
A new series of texts, chosen from among the best 
writers of the day, with a view to providing stories of 
real interest for middle and upper forms. The volumes 
have brief notes in French, a full word- and phrase-list, 
and short passages for reproduction. First volumes: 
Veillées Gasconnes. By GAsTON CHERAU. 
Contes du Midi. By PIERRE Үлі.Анккг © GASTON СНЕКАС. 
Contes Limousins. By Jean Nesmy. 
15. 6d. 


Price each, 


x 
x 


A Short History of England | 


World. “. No two men are better known 
an ideal combination of ripe experience, keen 


Valuable to teachers of every grade, for even the most experienced 
The volume should find a welcome in every Training College and in every School. 


Just published. 


Price 55. net. 


Heat, Light, and Sound 
By E. Nightingale, B.Sc., 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, ST. ALBANS SCHOOL. 


The “Heat” and “Light” sections published last year are 
already іп their third edition; the third section, on 
"Sound," is now ready. ‘‘Should be carefully examined 
bv all science masters." "— School. Science Review, 
Complete, 65.64. Or іп three sections, 25. 6d. 
“Heat? and “Light” together, 4s. od. 


each, 


Chemistry 
for School Certificate Examinations 
By W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc, 


SECOND MASTER, KING'S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH, 


Carefully designed for the use of students; no attempt 
is made to do the work of the science master or the 
laboratory. The book sets out the material on which the 
chemistry master can design his own course and so meet 
individual needs. | 

Price 45. 6d. 


Practical School Algebra 
By C. V. Durell, M.A., 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


A new course in elementary algebra, in which every 
opportunity is taken of illustrating the practical applica- 
tions to arithmetic, geometry, and mathematics generally. 
А feature of the book is the abundance and variety of 
the exercises, in which a proper balance is preserved 
between practical common-sense and formal drill examples. 


45.2 with answers, 45. 6d. Also in three parts. 


-F et 


By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Prepared in response to requests from teachers who like the way in which English History is treated in Mr. Somer- 
vell’s well-known llístory for British Schools (now complete in four volumes, 3s. each), but, owing to examination needs 
or for other reasons, are unable to make use of the non-English parts of that book. The present book contains, with 
some additions and alterations, those portions of the History for British Schools which deal with "English History” 

In the accepted sense of the words. It will be issued in one volume, and also in two parts, divided at 1714. 


Ready shortly. Complete. Or 2 parts. | 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. LONDON W.C.2 ! 
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The first meeting of the new Executive was held on 
May 5. А first meeting is always а rather tedious 
business; its main purpose being the appointment of 
the standing, special, advisory, and other com- 
mittees, and the appointment of the Union’s representa- 
tives on outside bodies. The number of outside 
Organisations on which the N.U.T. has герге чи 
tives steadily increases. This year the number is 65! 
There is scarcely a single organisation in the country 
in any way concerned with education, children, 
teachers, or the peace of the world of whose proceed- 
ings the Executive of the Union is not informed. 

Perhaps the most sought-after 'of the Special Com- 
mittees by the 37 members of the Executive is the 
Burnham Committee. On this committee the Union's 
panel numbers 25, and these include automatically the 
four officers, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Salaries Committee, and the General Secretary. The 
remaining 18 are elected by ballot of the w hole Execu- 
tive. The Joint Advisory Committee is another of the 
important special committees set up by the Executive. 
It consists of 12 members, including the General Secre- 
tary and the Secretary to the Education Committee, 
together with 10 members of the Executive, and is 
appointed to conduct negotiations with a like number 
of representatives of Local Education Authorities. Just 
now this Committee is busy with an inquiry into the 
whole question of examinations and inspections in 
elementary schools. For this inquiry Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigye is acting as Chairman. 


Settlement in Abertillery. 

As a result of the recent elections the new Council 
for the district withdrew the notices of dismissal which 
the old Council—through the “Бір three’’—had served 
on the teachers. This means a complete victory for 
the Union, one which will probably deter other authori- 
ties from attempting to upset the Burnham Award. Іп 
the Rhondda, for instance, there was danger of 
another breakaway, but happily the settlement at Aber- 
tillery has cleared the air to such an extent that the 
danger is now remote. Another influence at work is 
the attitude of the Parliamentary Labour Party, which 
has declared definitely against any interference with 
salaries settled by national ayreement. The Executive 
is, therefore, more hopeful that the award тау be 
allowed to stand in all areas for the prescribed period. 
For their conduct of the Abertillery case, Mr. Griffiths 
(member їп charge) and Mr. ТКТ (Divisional 
Secretary) received the heartv thanks of the Executive. 


The Union and the Distressed Areas. 

Another and tmportant piece of business transacted 
by the Executive on Мау 5 was the launching of a fund 
for the Relief of Children in Distressed Areas— 
principally in Durham and South Wales. Members 
of the Executive and the Chief Officials of the Union 
started the fund with their personal contributions, 
which totalled over Z.8o. It was then decided to send 
school collecting sheets to the Secretary of every local 
association of the Union. This has now been done, 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


and a generous response from йй ый teachers 15 
anticipated. The Fund was not launched sooner be- 
Cause it was thought unwise to make the appeal before 
the salary dispute in the South Wales area had been 
settled—the action of the Union might have been mis- 
understood. | 


The Union and Central School Teachers. 

The process of reorganisation in the elementary- 
school system is giving an impetus to the development 
of central schools and to the segregation of teachers 
into central school teachers, senior. school teachers, 
junior school teachers, and infant school teachers. Іп 
consequence, and as was anticipated by the №. С.Т. 
Executive, there is gradually developing a feeling— 
especially іп central school circles—that — special 
interests call for special asscciations of teachers. Cer- 
tain of the central school teachers are, therefore, 
organising themselves as a Central School Teachers’ 
Association. I am hoping, though, that this new 
organisation is intended rather as a means of pressing 
the special needs of its members on the National Union 
than as a rival and secessionist body. If this proves 
to be the case, well and good; but, if not, nothing but 
injury can result to the whole bodv of teachers in the 
elementary schools (including the central school 
teachers themselves). 1t is certain no mere sectional 
organisation can ever hope to accomplish as much— 
for its own section 


even as can the great National 
Union. 
Federation. 


Some time ago | mentioned in these Notes that the 
Executive had decided to ask the Conference at Cam- 
bridge to discharge the reference to it in respect of 
federation with the secondary and technical school 
teachers’ organisations. The Conference, however, 
instructed the Executive to proceed with the business. 
I am afraid the Annual Conference is of opinion—per- 
suaded to it by certain of the enthusiastic secondary- 
school teachers in the Union—that federation is de- 
sired by the secondary and technical school teachers’ 
organisations, and that it is only the Executive which 
holds up the business. This is not so, and I expect 
there will be no more success in settling on a scheme 
this vear than there has been hitherto. Perhaps when 
the full facts are reported at Llandudno in 1929 the 
reference will be discharged. 


Geography. 
HANDBOOK or COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: by G. G. 
Chisholm. (255. Longmans.) 

This book 18 so sell known as a valuable mine of. 
information that a review of this new edition does not 
seem necessary. The mere fact that a book of this 
size and cost has reached its eleventh edition amply 
proves its value. Іп this edition the book has beet 
edited and thoroughly revised by Dr. Dudley d 

E. 
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ENGLISH LETTERS 


Edited by Ecizapetan DD 'OvyrEv. With an Introduction by 
Professor GEORGE GORDON. 2s. 6d. (In the Press.) 


This new collection of letters of many periods and diverse 
types will be found as valuable аз the author’s very popular 
"English Essays." 


| THE 
TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul's School. Twelve 
Plays now ready, prices 1s. gd. or 2s. each. 


*U[his is a charming edition of Shakespeare, finely got up, and a 
pleasure to handle and possess. Each volume contains a well-written 


anal thought-provoking introduction to the play and a short life of 


thes poet, with ап account of the Elizabethan stage and of the printing 
anal sequence. of Shakespeare's plays. The notes are adequate, but 
nof overdone, Ап excellent edition for school or private study.'"'— 
Scottish Educational Journal. 


A GUIDE TO PRÉCIS WRITING 


By W. J. HaLrtipav, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. 28. 


"His 66 passages are preceded by an excellent introduction of seven- 
{сеп pages, іп which the method is explained. Не lass more em- 
phasis than most writers on the prime importance of style in a précis." 
--Гһе А.М.А. 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Ву Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 


“Mr. Boas has written a useful and interesting book. It is no 
long and complicated course, but is intended to supplement the 


teaching of those people who believe. in originality апа brightness 
rather than in text-books. "—HEducation. Outlook. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Edited by Екіс PanTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Lec- 
turer in English Literature in the University of Manchester. 
28. 6d. 


“Не has made an excellent. selection, and the book is as good as 
any we have seen of its kind. The introduction will be very helpful 
to teachers who wish to obtain the best results from the use of the 
book." "—The A.M.A. 


A CLIMOGRAPH NOTEBOOK 


By G. A. German, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, 
Barking Abbey School. Demy 4to, paper wrapper. rs. 
This book provides a series of charts, with instructions, 
for the graphical representation of climatic data, while 
many other valuable exercises тау also be carried out. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


A new series, consisting of simply and attractively written 
biographies of some outstanding characters in British 
history. Illustrated. 25. ӨЧ. each book. 


I. 1066-1603. Hereward the Wake to Shakespeare. 
II. 1603-1793. Cromwell to Pitt. 
НІ. Since 1793. Nelson to Roberts. 


| 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Bv F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, 
Leeds; formerly Science Master, Clifton College. 


A simple three years’ course in the elements of Mechanics, 
Heat, Light, and Electricity, for Central School pupils 
aged 11 to 14. Іп Three Books. Book I now ready. 

Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. ; paper, 1s. 2d. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
JUNIOR FORMS 


By Hayps Prestos, A.R.C.S., A.I.C., Chemistry Master, 
Borden Grammar School. Hlustrated. Cloth, is. gd. 
"A Hile book for beginners, written іп simple language and in- 
timate style, with the object of avoiding note-taking during lessons. 
Each of the twelve chapters concludes with а summary and ques- 
tions; suitable laboratory experiments аге also suggested." The 
School master. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Horwvanbp, M.A., F.I.C., Head of the Science 

Side, Clifton College, 

"A book that should appeal to all Chemistry masters and their 

boys. [dt is written. іп English which any boy can understand. The 

book is really human throughout, and E have no doubt. will do good 
to many masters as Well as boys. —School Science Review. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Ногмхуакр, M.A., F.I.C. 6. 6d. 


“There seems no doubt that, as a school book, and for elementary 
students in university classes, this work must come into quite general 
use simply through sheer excellence for that purpose." —Chenistry 
and Industry. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 


5S. 


An Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By W. 
Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 65. 6d. 
Fully illustrated) with original diagrams. Тһе book 


covers a complete course up to Higher Certificate standard. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH UNSEENS 


By R. A. Spencer, M.A., Modern Languages Master, 


Central High School, Manchester. 15. gd. 


Mr. Spencer’s French books are well known to all keen 
teachers, and in this new volume he provides sixty prose 
and thirty poetical passages, with hints on translation, and 
exercises. 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 


By К. D. Wormatp, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. 
Book I, 2s.; Book ll, 2s. 6d.; Book ІП, 3s. 


Book I is suitable for pupils beginning the study of 
Latin. Latin-English vocabulary in Books I and II, and 
two vocabularies in Book Il. 


“The nearest approach to the ideal Latin Course that we know.?— 


The A.M.4. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.1. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Not too Young at 30. 


The appointment of Mr. Edgar B. Castle, at the 
age of thirty, to the Headship of the Friends’ School 
at Leighton Park, Reading, is another break with 
the traditional claims of riper age for such posts. Mr. 
Castle comes from Mill Hill, where the appointment 
of. Mr. Maurice Jacks, at the age of twenty-eight, 
created some comment six vears ago. But with the 
example of the present Bishop of Manchester, who 
went to Repton in тото at the age of thirty, and of 
Mr. H. Richards's recent appointment as Head Master 
of Bridlington School at the same age, the novelty 
of the vouthful head master has somewhat worn off. 


London's Graduation Day. | 

Over 3,000 students received degrees, or diplomas, 
and prizes on London University Graduation Day, 
at the Albert Hall on May o. Dr. Franklin Sibly, 
the principal officer, quoted some remarkable figures. 
The total number of candidates for all examinations 
was 33,903, compared with 11,937 in 1913 and 33,220 
last year. Of the 3,854 candidates for degrees, 2,283 
were internal and 1,571 external. In 1913 the num- 
bers were 1,807—900o internal, до? external. The 
number this year who obtained degrees 15 3,030. |t 
was 1,301 in 1913 and 3,173 last year. The internal 
students number 9,556, 88 more than in 1027 and 
nearly double the number of 1914, viz. 4,950. 


^ The Academic Faith.” 


“That civilisation perished unless in the common 
service of science it found a thread of human under- 
standing which could not snap, though all the nations 
were at mutual butchery; that the nation perished 
in which some men somewhere did not turn from the 
needs and battles of the day to academic contemplation 
to build on thought the future; that the individual lived 
in vain, a life of drift and chatter, who had not in 
himself a centre of calm, unmoved by daily turmoil, 
unscathed bv success and failure.’’—Sir William 
Beveridge, Vice-Chancellor of London University, at 
the Graduation Day Ceremony. 


A Coming of Age. 


St. George's School, Harpenden, will celebrate the 
twenty-first anniversary of its foundation on Saturday, 
June 23. Among the speakers will be the Duchess of 
Atholl, Sir John Simon, and Dr. Lyttelton, formerly 
Head Master of Eton and now Chairman of the 
Governors of the School. The Bishop of St. Albans will 
dedicate the War Memorial, which takes the form 
of cloisters linking the school buildings with the chapel. 
A Captain's Grove of twenty-one trees will be planted. 
Each tree will be named after a captain of the school, 
of whom seven were killed in the war. The American 
Ambassador, the Poet Laureate, and many University 
and public school representatives will be present. 


Roan School's. Jubilee. 


The Roan School for Girls, Greenwich, has just 
celebrated the jubilee of its opening on May 2, 1878. 
The Roan Trust was born 250 years ayo under the 
will of John Roan, a servant of Charles I. In 1814 


Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, held that the 
foundation was for the benefit of girls as well as boys, 
since Roan's will was intended to benefit town-born 
children irrespective of sex. Under a scheme of the 
Charity Commission in 1877 two schools were erected, 
one for boys and one for girls. Prof. de Montmorency 
tells the story of the foundation in the Roan Girls’ 
Gazette. 


* Groundless Children."' 


The Committee of the Cricket Scheme for Oxford 
Elementary Schools have issued their Seventh Annual 
Report. It is a most interesting document, and, should 
there be any who have not yet felt the appeal that 
the existence of multitudes of ''groundless children" 
makes, he had better read it. He cannot remain 
unmoved. The crying need for open spaces and green 
grass where the millions of schoolboys may learn the 
game of cricket and all else that that means is still 
an urgent one. This little book sets out an account 
of what the Oxford scheme has done and is doing to 
answer it. Not only docs it contain the stimulating 
views of public persons in the country and elsewhere 
on the value of the great game, but we get an account 
of the scheme in the working. That match, Eton 
College v. London, played on the famous ''Sixpenny," 
was surely an epoch-making event in the country's 
history. Copies of the Report can be had of Mr. 
J. R. F. Turner, 169 Iffley Road, Oxford. 


Personalia. ) 

Miss Mary Waters has been appointed Inspector 
of Nature Education in Southern Rhodesia. She is 
the daughter of the late Canon Waters. 

Mr. А. B. Sackett, М.А., M.C., succeeds Mr. 
H. A. Wootten, who has gone to the Perse School, 
Cambridge, as Head Master at Kingswood School, 
Bath. Mr. Sackett since 1922 has been at Christ's 
Hospital. 

Mr. Е. C. Налррогр, M.A., Senior History Master 
at the Perse School, Cambridge, has been appointed 
Head Master of Bishop Wordsworth's School, Salis- 
bury. 


Board of Education Promotions. 

Sir Hugh Oranye retires on August 31 next, and 
consequent on that Mr. E. G. Howarth becomes Ac- 
countant-General, and Mr. R. S. Wood, the President's 
Private Secretary, becomes Director of Establishments. 
The President's new principal Private Secretary will 


be Mr. S. H. Wood. 


Sterndale Bennett Scholar, 1928. 

The adjudicators for the Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship of the Roval Academy of Music have awarded 
the scholarship to Mr. Arthur John O'Brien, a native 
of South Africa. Mr. Wilhelm Myers Foggin was 
highly commended. 


Association of Head Mistresses. 

The fifty-fourth Annual Conference will be held at 
Parliament Hill County School, London N.W.s, on 
June 8 and o. The President is Miss L. A. Lowe 
M.A., of the Girls’ High School, Leeds. 


ENGLISH 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by F. H. PritcHarp. Each volume, with 
Introduction and Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
New Volumes 
Essays of Yesterday. Teste and Varriss. 
One-Act Plays of Te-day. Fourth Series. J. W. Marriott. 
More Essays of Te-day. F. H. PRITCHARD. 
The Lure of the Hills. F. H. Lee. 


Nineteenth-century Life. K. N. Tricey. 

1 bis book aims at giving a complete picture of life in the nine- 
teenth century as it is reflected іп the pages of the leading 
novelists of that period. 

A London Anthology. N. С. BRETT-JAaMES. 

A seholarly selection. іп which the story of London is un- 
folded from its legendary beginnings down to the days of Kings- 
way ала Aldwych, Many of the extracts аге taken from old 
letter-books, chronicles, and State Papers. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 


In Seven Books, carefully graded. 6d. each. 


Nearly 100 copyright poems аге included in this anthology. 
The sales of other editions of it exceed half а million. copies. 


Specimen copy on application. 


READERS OF TO-DAY 


Correlate Literature with History, Geography, and 
Science. Sixteen volumes ready. 18. 64. each. 


New Volumes 
Secrets of the Earth. An Introduction to Geology. By STERLING 
Crug, М.А. 
Dreamland in History. By H. D. M. Srence. 
Chapters from “іп India." G. W. SrrEVENS. 
Episodes from ‘Farthest North. FRIDTJOF Nansen. 


Episodes from “Тһе Ascent of the Matterhorn.” Epwarp 


WHYMPER. 

Men and Women of the Middle Ages. By Dorotity MARGARET 
STUART. 

A Book of Short Stories. Selected by F. 1T. PRITCHARD. 

A Beek of Essays. Selected by H. Barnes. [JJ unie. 


ENGLISH LITERARY PROSE IN THE MAKING 
By Constance Buttock, Ph.D., University of Reading. 

38. 
A collection of extracts showing the chief stages in the develop- 


ment of prose style from Chaucer to the beginning of the 
Victorian Age. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH STORY-WRITING 
A Book for Adventurers. Giving an account of how 
an ambitious experiment in the writing of composition 
was carried out in class. By Ковевт T. Lewis, В.А. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH 
Bv J. W. Marriott, Author of A Year's Work in 


English, &c. 3s. 6d. [Ready in July. 


Another stimulating and original book by a well-known author, 
containing chapters on the use of the dictionary, the history of 
the language, written. English, style, figures of rhetoric, prose 
and verse, punctuation, paraphrasing, precis-writing, English 
grammar, the correction of sentences, and reading. There. are 
appendices on grammatical terms, and on poems, parodies, &с.; 
and a wealth of suggestive exercises is provided, Мг. Marriott's 
hooks enjoy а vast popularity, because he knows how to present 
his material attractively and with humour. 
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For Teachers of шы ` 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, SCIENCE, and MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS 


In Five Parts. By Davi В. Duscanson, B.Sc. 
Fully Illustrated. 

Part IL. First Year's Course. 15. 94. 

Parts E Hl, and ІП, in one volume. 3s. ба. 

Parts IV and V, in one volume. 4s. 

Parts 1-V, complete in one volume — Gs. 6d. 


BLEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
By Nevil N. Evans, M.Sc. 
and Diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


LABORATORY MANUAL TO ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 

By Nevil N. Evans, M.Sc., and M. C. С. МсЕЕЕ, 
B.A., M.Sc. With Diagrams. 25. od. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS [Cheaper Edition. 
By R. Ѕснокіихс, J. К. Сі.авк, апа Н. W. Carter, 
M.A. 3s. Also with Answers, 3s. 6d. 

A highly original course in mathematics for elementary schools 
and the lower forms of secondary schools. The chief feature is 
that it aims at making the pupil think for himself, and shows 
him how mathematics are closely related to everyday life. 


GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By J. C. Ріхсоск, М.А. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 
This book covers the requirements. for matriculation. 


With many Illustrations 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


By J. T. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Martin, M.A., 
B.Sc. With many Diagrams. 3s. 6d. Also with 
Answers, 35. 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE 
INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Ву А. Мохгытн, B.Sc. With many Diagrams. 65. net. 
This book fills a real need, and is likely to be accepted as the 
standard: work on the subject. It is the result of a long period 
of practical experience, and must. simplify the task of every 
arithmetic teacher. The illustrations of apparatus аге very 


HISTORY 


ЕНЕ BEGINNERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 
v J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 


М 25. 6d. 


THE BEGINNERS’ MODERN HISTORY 
By J. В. Newman, М.А. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 2s. ҙа. 

“It succeeds with admirable simplicity and lucidity іп convey- 
ing an idea of the general tendency of events during a millennium 
of rapid changes. It forms an excellent introduction to general 
modern history. U"—]ournal of Education. 


THE BEGINNERS' HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
By J. B. Newman, М.А. Illustrated. New Edition, 


Enlarged. 4s. 


WEBSTER'S EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Revised for English Schools by A. C. W. EDWARDS, 


М.А. With many Illustrations and Maps. 


Part I. Ancient Times. To the Fall of Rome. 4s. 6d. 

Part. IIl. Medieval and Early Modern Times. 55. 

Part H I. Modern Times. Irem the age of Louis NIV to 1923. 
9s. Part HI can also be obtained in Two Sec- 
tions, Js. each. 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


GEO. G. 


39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 


HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


W.C.2 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
The Schools of England. 


Under this title there is a handsome volume, cost- 
ing 18s. net and published by Sidgwick & Jackson, 
which contains the lectures delivered at King’s College 
during last winter on various aspects of education. 
The editor is Professor J. Dover Wilson, who writes 
a valuable general introduction entitled “The Schools 
and the Nation." А preface is printed from the pen 
of Lord Eustace Percy. The book is worthy of these 
distinguished sponsors, for it gives a series of pictures 
of English educational institutions under the general 
headings of Primary Education, Secondary Education, 
the Training College, University and Adult Education, 
and Education in the Fighting Services. There is a 
full summary and a useful index, and two supplement- 
ary chapters deal respectively with statistics and 
chronological tables. The statistics refer mainly to 
1921-22, but those relating to public schools are drawn 
from 1925-26. Save for historical purposes, neither 
set is of great value. It would have been interesting 
to have a coherent and intelligible set of figures cover- 
ing all branches of educational effort for a selection 
of years, pre-war and post-war, but the task of com- 
piling such statistics would be a formidable one. 

The sixteen lectures were given by recognised 
authorities, and each of these writes with intimate 
inside knowledge of a particular field of education. 
Occasionally this special knowledge is not accom- 
panied by a sense of perspective or a just realisation 
of the place of the field in the educational estate. 
Professor Dover Wilson does excellent service by re- 
minding us that education is not a structure but an 
organism with roots embedded in our history. 
reformers are for ever forgetting this and urging us 
to pull down and rebuild regardless of tradition. It 
is a project which is possible with a house—especially 
one of cards—but impossible with a tree, 

The book reveals our characteristic disregard for 
order and symmetry. The various enterprises des- 
cribed are seen to overlap and merge into each other 
in a manner that makes the distinctive chapter- 
headings misleading to anybody who does not know 
that our “system of education" is hardly a system 
at all, but a series of activities reflecting social and 
industrial conditions. Thus Mr. Rannie, writing of 
the preparatorv school, is dealing with the education 
of boys between seven or eight and thirteen or four- 
teen. Dr. Spencer, writing of the public elementary 
school, is describing the State provision for educating 
boys and girls of about the same ages. But the two 
accounts reveal wide differences of educational method 
which are not to be justified on any purely educational 
grounds. А strange omission is the absence of any 
account of independent schools other than preparatory 
schools. Yet the ‘‘private school" plays a great 
part in the education of certain grades of tax-pavers, 
and no picture of English education can 1gnore it and 
be complete. “Тһе Schools of England" 15 a valuable 
survev, offering material for a composite picture which 
remains to be painted. 

SELIM MILES. 


Earnest. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
THE LATEST ARNOLD. 


The legend of Arnold of Rugby was built up by 
Stanley's “Life” and by “Тот Brown's Schooldays,” 
both written by devotees. A few years ago the legend 
suffered somewhat from Mr. Lytton Strachey's essay 
in ‘‘Eminent Victorians,” wherein we were reminded 
that Arnold was not entirely superhuman, but possibly 
something of a ргір. At Winchester, where he entered 
at the age of twelve, he had daily tasks, of which 
the following, described by himself, is an example :— 
“In the morning we write out sixty sentences out of 
Huntingford's Greek Exercises, with the tenses and 
declensions and conjugations of each word, beside 
saying by heart about ten leaves of Greek Grammar. 
In the afternoon we do about three pages of Trapp» 
Lectures on Poetry and abridge forty pages o 
Adams's Roman Antiquities into six; we have besides 
a prose task a metre task, and a long verse to do every 
week.” The last-named task was stupendous, for in 
another letter he tells us that he will have to get up 
at three o’clock every morning, for in the course ol 
the week he has to say without book 3,000 lines of 
Homer. 

This cheery picture comes from а volume published 
by Constable at ros. ба. under the title “Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby." It is written by Mr. Arnold Whitridge, 
a great-grandson, who enters a mild protest against 
some of Mr. Lytton Strachey's little ironies but hardly 
succeeds in turning Arnold into a lovable figure. His 
success at Rugby forms a severe indictment of the 
other public schools of the time, and his plan of using 
the older boys as helpers in school government was 
a modification of the monitorial system devised by 
Lancaster for clementary schools. In an admirable 
introduction to this book Sir Michael Sadler tells us 
that the after results of Arnold’s reign at Rugby were 
not as satisfactory as Stanley expected them to be. 

Moral earnestness may be tolerated in boys, but 
only if they refrain from preaching about it. Arnold 
made his pupils into monsters of conscious rectitude, 
or—if they resisted the process—he expelled them. 
Offences against. discipline were regarded as heinous 
sins and as proving his view that ''Christian boys | 
can hardly hope to make; from the natural imperfect 
state of boyhood thev are not susceptible of Christian 
principles іп their. full development upon their ргас- 
tice." This is true enough, but it led Arnold to trv 
to make *‘Christian gentlemen” at Rugby, and а 
school is a place for boys, with all their imperfections, 
not for precocious creatures. 

Мг. Whitridge has written a pleasant book, hardly 
one that was needed perhaps, but one well worth 


reading. R. 
THE LEAGUE Or NATIONS. 
In their latest. report the Board of Education 


recalls the Conference held on June 8 last vear and 
attended by боо representatives of local education 
authorities when a unanimous resolution was carried 
in favour of giving instruction in the development of 
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а good book 


Recommended for older boys in the A.M.A. Report on English 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


With Introduction and Notes by Н. М. Hupson, LL.D. Edited and Revised for school use by 
Е. С. BLack, LL.D. Glasgow, and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 
Each volume 2s. 6d. 

Session by session THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE becomes more and more widely recognised as a standard 
edition for use in Upper Forms preparing for the usual School Examinations. The edition is based as far as is possible on 
the Quartos and Folios. Notes and variant readings are placed at the foot of the page to which they refer. The introductory 
material includes all that conduces to that fuller understanding and enjoyment of the plays which are reflected not only іп 
the student's examination papers, but in his growing realisation that Shakespeare is as large as life and its greatest human 


interpreter. 


Each play is attractively bound in blue flexible cloth, and is of a handy size for the pocket. 
The following plays are now ready: 


As You Like It 


Coriolanus King John 
Hamlet King Lear 
Henry the Fourth, Part I Macbeth 


Henry the Fourth, Part II 
Henry the Fifth 


Julius Czsar 


Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night's Dream 


Othello 

Ricbard the Second 
Richard the Third 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
Twelfth Night 


Much Ado About Nothing 
The following plays are available in the School Edition: 


Antony and Cleopatra Cymbeline 


Henry the Eighth The Winter's Tale 


A prospectus оў THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be 
glad to consider applications for a specimen copy of one or more of the plays from teachers of English. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


College of Technology 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. Oxon. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
(Faculty of Technology). 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY. 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to 
the Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., 
and Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, 
in the following Departments :— 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, M.B.E., 
M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, М.А., 
D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING (С. S. COLEMAN, 
D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical Technologty, 
Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Finish- 
ing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy and Assaying, Chemical 
Technology of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry, Photography, Colour- 
ing Matters, Foodstuffs, and Fuels (Prof. JAMES KENNER, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. MORTON, M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Course) (J. А. 
BOWIE, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. 


JUST ADDED TO L.C.C. REQUISITION LIST. 
New Light Opera for Schools and Choirs 


THE 


QUEST OF IMELDA 


(CURWEN EDITION 3665). 


FAIRY OPERETTA in two acts. Written and 
A шка by George Tootell. The success of Dr. 

Tootell’s “Tangles,” ог ‘‘Lollipop Land," will 
secure for this new work a cordial welcome by senior 
schools and choirs. The story is an interesting one, in- 
volving romantic and humorous situations. Each of the 
principal characters is entrusted with excellent solos, and 
the choruses are well arranged. Dr. Tootell has a very 
wide experience of stagecraft, and the various situations 
are well developed. There аге two scenes and twelve 


. characters. Details for effective production, including 


stage plot, costumes, property plot, gas plot, stage 
positions, instructions for dances, exits and entrances, 
&c., are given. The chorus is for two parts. The work 
takes a full evening. Price 6s. 


Full Catalogue of Operettas, &c., upon application. 
LONDON 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 


24 Berners Street, W.1. 
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international relations and in the work and aims of 
the League of Nations. The authorities were asked to 


consider the matter further in consultation with the. 


teaching profession. Consultations may have taken’ 
place, but they have excited little attention. Teachers 
are confronted by the stupendous task of giving in- 
struction on ‘‘the development of international rela- 
tions," with “the work and aims of the League of 
Nations” as a pendant. In plain truth not one teacher 
in a hundred can handle either theme with knowledge 
and success.  Pitfalls abound, calling for rare insight 
and wisdom, in addition to a wide reading of history. 
The best-intentioned teacher may find himself accused 
of bias—political, theological, or economic—if he at- 
tempts to deal fully with international relations— past, 
present, or future. 

Nevertheless, the attempt should be made, and it 
was in this belief that we printed in these columns 
some years ago a scheme of lessons on the League, 
prepared by Dr. Robert Jones. Now he has prepared, 
with Mr. S. S. Sherman, the Head of the Education 
Department of the League of Nations Union, a most 
useful handbook, published at 5s. by Pitmans under 
the title “Тһе League of Nations: from Idea to 
Reality.” An outline sketch of early forms of govern- 
ment and of world history is followed by the story 
of previous suggestions towards world peace. Then 
comes an excellently written account of the origin 
of the present League with examples of its work. The 
teacher who masters this little book will be ready 
to fulfil the terms of the resolution quoted above. 

F. R. 
IN THE PALAESTRA. 


Your modern athlete, sprinter, hurdler, miler, and 
what not has raised the efficiency of the human form 
to a high point for his particular purpose. It is 
interesting to learn how he does it, and we have the 
opportunity in a book published by Bell at 5s. under 
the title “Тгаіпіпр for Athletes." Тһе authors аге ап 
excellent team. At their head 15 the renowned H. М. 
Abrahams, the greatest of modern sprinters. He is 
seconded by his brother, Dr. A. Abrahams, medical 
adviser to the Olympic team, and the other contri- 
butors are Lord Burghley, F. R. Gaby, D. G. A. Lowe, 
H. Howard Baker, and N. C. Nokes, each a foremost 
exponent in his own branch. Excellent counsel is 
given on everything that affects the young athlete— 
food, exercise, clothing, sleep, smoking, &c. He is 
told how to become fit without becoming stale, and 
supplied with hints on the various forms of athletic 
prowess. There are some excellent photographic il- 
lustrations and useful tables of records. Altogether 
this is an admirable piece of work, well printed and 
bound, full of good matter, and remarkably cheap. 
It should have a big sale among schools and among 
those who know voungsters with impending birthdavs. 

S. B. 
THE NEW READING. 

We have received from Messrs. Ginn and Co. copies 
of the “Supplementary Beacon Readers" (Introductory, 
9d.; Book F, тоа.; Book II, 1s.), together with a 
pamphlet entitled “Constructive Hints on the Earliest 
Stages of Reading" (1s.), and a set of six excellent 
pictures in colour, each measuring 24 in. by r3 in. 
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and designed to help the beginner to identify common 


. words (3s. for the set). 


The “New Beacon Readers" are already widely 
known and used, and, with their adjuncts in the form 
of reading cards, word building sheets, and the 
teachers’ manual, they have proved themselves to be 
valuable aids in the introductory stages of reading. 
The new book of constructive hints should be widely 
known and carefully studied. It sets forth principles 
which rest on the sound basis of using the child's 
own experience and stock of words as the material 
for building up what is called a “reading vocabulary.” 
Interest is aroused by story, toy, picture, or action, 
and words are brought from the children's stock. 
These words, and others suggested, are then printed 
on blackboard or chart, and thus turned into visual 
images. ‘This method is that which used to be known 
as “Look and Say," with the important difference 
that we take what the child says and then let him 
look at it, beginning in a natural and interesting 
manner. This is far better than presenting arbitrary 
groups of similar sounds. Тһе new *'Supplementary 
Readers” are excellently produced and illustrated, and 
the lessons are interesting and well graded. 

We understand that the publishers are making a 
temporary offer of the six pictures and the book of 
Constructive Hints for 2s. 6d. post free. 


English. 

NOTES ON THE ТЕХТ or HENRY IV: by Prof. R. Pape 
Cowl. (2s. net. · Elkin Mathews and Marrot.) 

In this booklet Prof. Cowl continues his scholarly 
labour of collecting ‘‘echoes’’ in Shakespeare of the 
writings of other authors. The result is interesting 
in the extreme, as showing how Shakespeare made 
free use of striking phrases from other works and 
also as helping to throw fresh light on difficult pas- 
sages in his plays. Thus, when Prince Hal is'made 
to describe Falstaff as a “tallow catch," we may 
suspect a misprint for ‘‘tallow cake," a phrase which 
occurs in “А Larum for London,” written about 1599. 
The quest for ''echoes' must entail much reading, 
but the result makes it worth while, and Prof. Cowl's 
work deserves more attention than it seems to have 
received. R. 

Geography. 

Ам INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL СЕОСКАРНҮ, Part 1, 
Commodities and World Trade: by L. Dudley 
Stamp. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book bridges the gulf between the school and 
university courses. Dr. Stamp has been successful 
In producing a valuable economic geography based on 
statistics given in, authorities easily accessible to the 
student, so that it can be of more lasting value than 
most books of the same kind, as the student can Есер: 
the statistics up to date for himself, while between 
the same covers he will find a discussion of the 
principles underlying the subject and the factors con- 
cerned in economic development. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the number 
of diagrams, some 200 in number, of very varied form. 
All of them are conspicuous for their clearness, and 
the provision of space, either on the original diagram 
or in entirely new ones, in which the student can enter 
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STERLING SILVER CUPS 
from 18/6 to £250 


APPIN & WEBB have the finest 
selection of Sterling Si:ver Cups 
in London at prices ranging from 18/6 
to £250. The Cups are solid and of 
substantial weight, strong and simple 
in construction, and embody in their 
design the best features of both the 
modern and the old. Selections will be 
sent into the country for approval at 
Mappin & Webb's risk and expense, 
or an illustrated Catalogue will be 
forwarded upon request. 


MAPPIN & WEBB 


2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 172, Regent Street, W.1 ; 
158-162, Oxford Street, W.1; - - LONDON 


Sterling Silver Cuf. 

6} in. high 45 5 0 

102359. ,, 010 O0 

13 5”. ,, 15 15 0 
Sterling Silver Boul. 
6 1n. diam... 0 


0 
735A. ,, 117 6 


NORMAL 


The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 


The CONQUEST FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
is remarkably simple in its mechanical oper- 
ation, yet at the same time is wonderfully 
efficient as an ever-ready means of promptly 
putting out a fire. Anybody can immediately 
make use of it on burning material and by 
immediately subduing the outbreak prevent 
what might have becomea disaster The CON- 
QUEST FIRE EXTINGUISHER is sturdily 
built in our own London Works. On being 
turned upside down, it projects a powerful 
stream of fire-killing liquid. Periodically in- 


| spected free. Charges free after use on fires. 


“777 Please write for a copy of our Free 
7777 Handbook-—''Modern Fire Fighting." 


THE PYRENE COMPANY, Ltd. 

Manufacturers of the famous Pyrene Fire Extinguisber. 

9 Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, S.W.1. 
"Phone : Victoria 8592, 'Grams : " Pyrenextin.Sowest,London.” 


As the Normal Correspondence College is organised 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


I. TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS 
ІІ. MATRICULATION. 
III. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
VI. LANGUAGES. 
VII. MUSIC. 
VIII. SCIENCE. 
IX. ART. 
X. MATHEMATICS. 
XI. NEEDLEWORK and 
HOME CRAFTS. 
XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 


Examination іп which уои аге interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and I. yddon House, Lordship Lane. S.E. 


later statistics, shows considerable foresight оп the 
part of the author in lengthening the life and in- 
creasing the value of his book. The student will find, 
in the maps and diagrams, examples of considerable 
value of the different methods’ used in converting facts 
and statistics into diagrammatic form. 

Furthermore there is no excuse for the examination 
candidate in commercial geography any longer’ to 
bewail the fact that he does not know what kinds 
of questions he тау expect. Each chapter of the book 
is followed by a number of questions taken, for the 
most part, from papers set at examinations of Inter- 
mediate standard by the various universities. 

The one failing of the book is the absence of any 
kind of index. Perhaps Part II will supply this defect. 
HaNp-Lisr OF CATALOGUES AND WORKS OF REFERENCE 

RELATING TO CARTO-BIBLIOGRAPHY AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1720 
TO 1927: by Sir George Fordham. — (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This chronological list of publications dealing with 


British and Irish Cartography, Road Books, and 
Itineraries should be of value to workers in this field 
of research. Ex. 

А CLIMOGRAPH NOTEBOOK: by G. A. German, M.Sc., 


F.G.S. (1s. Arnold.) 
This notebook, with its graph-forms and tabulated 
headings, should prove useful in the study of climate 
by the drawing and interpretation of climate graphs. 


Е.Ж. 
Егепсһ. 

Соһомва: by Prosper Mérimée. Abridged and edited 
by F. W. M. Draper, Ph.D., L. és L. (15. 
Blackie's Longer French Tests.) 

La NOUVELLE CRoisAbE DES ENFANTS: bv Henry 
Bordeaux. Edited by E. J. A. Groves. (1s. 


Blackie's Longer French Texts.) 

The most attractive feature, at any rate to the pupils, 
af this new edition of '*Colomba,"' so well known in 
English classrooms, will no doubt be the fact that it 
is abridged. The ‘Nouvelle Croisade” is a charming 
story, delightfullly told, and should make а ready 
appeal to boys, and especially to girls, of about third- 
vear standard. It is pleasant to see the old-fashioned 
literary and grammatical notes at the end of the book 
replaced by the hriefest footnotes giving the English 
translation of difficult idioms. A. В. G. 
LETTRES DE Мох Motrin : Alphonse Daudet. 

(1s. gd. Dent.) 

This new edition of an old favourite (to teachers if 
not always to pupils) contains a short introduction in 
French, a few good illustrations, and nine of the most 
interesting of Daudet's stories. Тһе introduction, 
notes (also mostly in French), and glossary are by 
Paul Vrijdaghs and Walter Ripman. A. В. С. 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN FRENCH PHONETICS: by 

E. E. Unwin, M.A. (2s. Blackie.) 

The author's purpose has been to compile a book 
giving all the essentials of French phonetics for use 
in schools where not more than one term can be 
spared exclusively for phonetics. In. the provocative 
Introduction he says: “So long as we can prevent 
our pupils from pronouncing les as ‘Лау,’ we can 
afford to let others argue as to whether le or le be the 
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correct pronunciation. . . . The main thing is to 
get a pronunciation that is French; whether it be 
that of Paris, Tours, Lyons, Brussels, or Geneva 
matters very little." It is to be hoped that most 
teachers of French will agree, though they will probably. 
nearly all prefer the “dialect” of Paris. This little 
book contains eight photographs of unusual excellence, 
showing the lip-positions for formation of the vowels. 
Over a third of the book is devoted to ó, y, and the 
hasal vowels. The consonants are disposed of іп 
two and a-half pages. For an introduction to the 
subject the proportion seems just. Мо French words 
are given in ordinary spelling, except in the Appendix. 
The book is full of sound practical advice on the 
formation of the separate sounds, and contains a use- 


ful hint on acquiring French ''intonation"'; it is ob- 
viously the work of an experienced teacher. 
. A. B. С. 
| German. | 
ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS: compiled by C. E. 


Stockton. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

The fifty-five selections in this collection of unseens 
comprise narrative апа  historico-political extracts, 
literary criticism, and poetry. The book is suitable for 
students in their first or second year at the university, 
or for those preparing for scholarships. J. S. H. 


Architecture. 


BANISTER FLETCHER REVISED. 


We welcome the eighth edition of “А History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method," by Sir 
Banister Fletcher, published by Batsford at Ж2. 25. 
net. This work is not only the accepted standard 
authority on the subject, but is also a joy to possess. 
The present edition has been completely revised and 
reset in larger type, and it contains over 3,500 illus- 
trations. Architecture ought to receive more attention 
in the art departments of our schools, and this work 
15 indispensable to every properlv-equipped school 
library. К. 


Chemistry. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: by W. Wardlaw, 
F. W. Pinkard, M.Sc. (3s. Od. Longmans.) 

No new principles are involved in the scheme of 
analysis outlined in this book. The methods have been 
tested in the chemical laboratories of the University 
of Birmingham, and the results of the experience so 
gained have been embodied. Only the more common 
metals and acid radicals are. dealt with, and explana- 
tions of the reactions and operations employed in separ- 
ating the metals into groups and in the detection of the 
individual metals in the proups are given. The ana- 
lytical tables are fully annotated. No attempt is made 
to introduce the ionic theory, іп contradistinction to 
the tendencv in American books on this subject. 

The book can be recommended as a straightforward 
text-book on qualitative. analysis, TS-E: 


[хокбАхїСс CHEMISTRY —Vol. H, Mainly” Metals: by 
H. Bailey, D.Sc., and D. R. Snellgrove, Ph.D. 


D.Sc., and 


(6s. ба. University Tutorial Press.) 
This book is based chiefly on “The Tutorial 
Chemistry” (Part Н, Metals and Physical Chemistry), 
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The Schools of England 


Edited by PROFESSOR J. DOVER WILSON. With 
a Preface Бу Loup EUSTACE PERCY. Seventeen chap- 
ters. each by an expert. providing an autnoritative survey 
of contemporary education. Demy8vo. 408 pp. 189. net. 


French of To-day: с A Dictionary cf Words 
and Phrases in common use: French-English. 
By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (On approval.) 


"May be warmly recommended for wide adoption." —Journal of 
Education, 


English-French in active preparation. 


French Poems of To-day 


Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNF and ISABELLE Н. 
CLARKE, M.A. With notes on the Authors. School 
Edition, 39. 6d. Cloth boards, Ss. net. 

French Prose of To-day 
With biographical and critical notes. Companion to the 
above. School Edition, 88. 6d. Cloth boards, 58. net. 


Europe of To-day 

By PROFESSUR J. F. UNSTEAD, D.Sc., M.A. New 

Edition, revised to date and partly re-written, with new. 
i | With Maps 


Algebraic Geometry 


A First Course, with examples, diagrams, &c. By M. P. 
MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. 8s. 6d. 


Workshop Practice for the Schoo! 
and Laboratory 


By А. W. BARKER, A.M.I.M.E., and А. Н. CHAPMAN, 
М.А. With original Exercises in Construction. 38. 6d. 
net. (On approval.) 


Books of Classified Problems 


For Revision, Exam. Tests, &c. (on approval). II 


Problems in Chemistry 
By D. B. BRIGGS, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 8s. 6d. | 


“The best of its kind that we have seen. It only costs 
Зе. Gd., and will save a great deal of the teacher's timc in 
searching: for problems."'— School Science Review. 
Problems in Physics 
In Three Parts, published separately. 


1. —Mechanica апа Hydrostatics. Зв. 
Ill. —Magnetism and Electricity. 3s. 
Il. —Heat, Light, and Sound. зз. 60, 


Problems in Mathematics 
By L. HERMAN, В.А. 88. II 


Questions in English Literature 


sections on Climates, Natural Regions, &c 
and Diagrams, 38. Gd. By M. M. BARBER, М.А. 88. 
Full particulars from | 
= 44 Museum Street, W.G.1z————— 


ЕШ ЦИП ЦИ ШШ 


Offices: 


Telegrams: ° TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 


ЕЛШЕ 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN g KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 

Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 

Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen sceking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 

of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 

undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 

who is in a position to offcr assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge 1s made. 


Publishers of '* SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free); and of “ТНЕ JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


61 Conduit Street, London, М.І. 
šI9IÓIIIIIIIIIIOIIórIIIIOIII=IƏIIIIƏGIÓOƏOISJ GI.IZIƏIIIIIIUIIIIIWIIIIAIUIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIAIIIÑIIIŠIWIIIIIIIIIŠIAIIIZÉIIŠIIIRIIXIIIZIIIIII 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 


ӘП ЦИ 


by Dr. G. H. Bailey, published by the same press. It 
is designed to cover the requirements in physical 
chemistry and chemistry of the metals of the London 
Intermediate Science Examination. In order to ob- 
tain a true perspective some portions beyond the Inter- 
mediate standard have been included, and іп this 
respect the authors have acted wisely. 

It is a pleasure to note that errors which were con- 
tained in the old ‘‘Tutorial Chemistry’’ have been 
largely deleted, and the book can be recommended for 
the purpose for which it is written. T. S P. 


Physics. 


CLASSIFIED PROBLEMS IN PHYsIcs: by D. B. Briggs. 
(Part I, Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 3s.; Part II, 
Magnetism and Electricity, 3s.; Part III, Heat, 
Light, and Sound, 3s. 6d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

These three little books consist of questions in 
Theoretical Physics of Matriculation and School Cer- 
tificate standard. In fact, the majority of these ques- 
tions—now conveniently grouped under the scveral 
headings—have actually been taken from old examina- 
tion papers. In addition, a complete set of answers 
has been provided. At the beginning of each chapter 
there is a very short account of the theory underlying 
the problems which follow, and several worked examples 
are also given as an aid to the student. A large part 
of Part I, which is in essence concerned with applied 
mathematics, has been written by Mr. M. Briggs. The 
work as a whole should prove useful to teachers and 
others. R. S. M. 


Science. 


THE GREAT Puysicists: by I. B. Hart. 
Methuen.) 

This book 15 the first of “а series of little volumes, 
each covering in а brief and readable manner the 
history of a particular sclence by recounting the lives 
and achievements of its greatest exponents from the 
earliest times to our own day." Starting with the 
ancient Greek philosophers, Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Archimedes, the author describes the life history and 
chief works of the “great physicists” of the different 
centuries until the nineteenth. The history of science 
is coming increasingly to the forefront of science teach- 
ing nowadays, and it will prove exceedingly helpful 
to a large number of teachers to have these widely- 
scattered biographical facts gathered togcther within a 
. compass of some hundred and forty pages. The book 
is well written, and is interesting from start to finish. 
It should meet a real need. R. S. M. 


bv E. |. Holmvard, М.А., M.Sc. 


(2s. 6d. 


GENERAL SCIENCE : 
(1s. Dent.) 

This book covers a second vear's course in science, 
following on the first. year's course detailed in the 
o s introductory text-book, “Science,” published 
in 1925. Ап idea of the scope of the work can be 
na d from the headings of the various chapters : 
Gunpowder; Sulphur; Salt and Chile Saltpetre; How 
Plants Live; the Explanation of Combustion; Sugar, 
Alcohol, and Fermentation; Anawsthetics and Poisons; 
Coal Tar and Coal Gas; Bacteria and Antiseptics; The 
Metals, 
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The subject matter is put together in such a way that 
the student's interest is maintained all the way through. 
Mr. Holmvard is an expert in clothing the dry bones 
of science with living flesh, as all know who have 

ead his previous books. No one knows better how to 

utilise the facts of the history of science in order to 
illustrate the point to be made, and even the teacher 
will probably find illustrations which are new to him. 

The book can be recommended without the least 
hesitation. It is only because the reviewer believes that 
a second edition will soon be called for that he calls 
attention to a very minor blemish on page 208. In 
making a photographic emulsion silver bromide is 
precipitated in the presence of gelatine; it is not first 
precipitated and then mixed with gelatine. 

T. Se P. 


Citizenship. 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION : 
by R. H. L. Lee, M.A. (3s. Nelson.) 

One’s first impression of this little book, and of its 
list of contents, is that far too much has been attempted | 
for a book of 232 pages. There are chapters on 
Industrial Products, Factories, a History of the Fac- 
tory System, Wages, Profit-sharing, Trade Unions, 
Capital, Taylorism, Inspection, Welfare Work—sub- 
jects on each of w hich many volumes have been written. 

But this atmosphere of doubt does not persist as 
one reads. There is here quite a good account of Tay- 
lorism; an account of the Factory System which is 
brief, indeed, but sets the system in its place in 
human development; and, generally speaking, the 
descriptions are more adequate than the space avail- 
able would lead one to expect. 

There are тапу ‘‘debatable’’ questions coming 
within the range of such a subject, and here it is sufh- 
cient to say that the writer has been as impartial as one 
can expect. He has his own views, as one guesses 
here and there. But one has to guess at them, for 
they are not obtruded. Mr. Lee has written a very 
interesting little book. R. J. 


General. 


A NEW MISCELLANY. 

It тау be the diminishing size of the habitations 
we can afford, or a growth in the habit of carrying 
books about our persons, or merely a fashion that 
has led our more enterprising publishers to supply 
convenient volumes in series. We have Jonathan 
Cape's “Travellers? Library, Blackie’s “Wallet 
Library,” “The World's Classics” of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and other excellent collections in course 
of publication. Among them all will rank high the 
series published by Constable and called **Constable's 
Miscellany.” ^ They cost 3s. 6d. each, are bound 
strongly and in excellent taste, and printed in good 
tvpe, although we deplore the crude heading of the 
title-paye with its relentless black lettering. The early 
volumes of the series include Katherine Mansfield's 
UT Partv," Forrest Reid's “Apostate,” and 

“Mary W ollstonecraft's Memoirs," by William God- 
win. A complete list тау be obtained from the pub- 
lishers at зо Orange Street, London, W.C.2, and 
we recommend our readers to ask for it. R. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A LIBRARY OF GOLDEN PROSE. 


Тһе" Library of Golden Prose’ ‘contains a selection of the most popular 
volumes of the series Blackie's ` Highways and Byways of English 
Literature," edited by 


Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
Cloth boards, gilt. Price 1s. 3d. each. 


J ust Published. | 
A BRIEF 
SURVEY OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D., В. és L. 


With eight Plates and numerous Illustrations and Maps 
in the text. 28. 9d. 


"c TR 9 р-а 


Just Published. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
FRENCH PHONETICS. 


By E. E. UNWIN, M.A. Lond., 
Senior Fcench Master, West Ham Secondary School. 


With Introduction by Dr. G. F. BURNESS, B.A., 
Docteur de l'Université de tute поо Master of West Ham Secondary 
shool. 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


READINGS IN 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH. 
Selected and annotated by ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, 


Ph.D., B. ès L., author of '' A Brief Survey of French 
. History. " With Notes and Vocabulary. Price 2s 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY. 
Ву MALCOLM W. MURRAY, М.А., В.А., 


Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Principal French Master. 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen; and 


EMIL LENTZ, 
Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon's College. Aberdeen. 


Pott 8vo. Manilla covers. 8d. 


THE PLAIN-TEXT POETS. 


With Introduction and Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 
ls. each. 


Robert 


New volume. Just issued. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 
Books I. II, III. | 
Introduction by Е. GORSE, M.A. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 
for General School Examinations. 
By R. GERARD CATHELIN, B. és L., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. 9d. 


This book bat been written to meet the difficulties encountered іп 
preparing pupils for the London General School Examination, the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate, the Joint Matriculation Board, and 
other similar examinations — 


A SKELETON SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Camb. and Lond., 


Gilmour Professor of Spanish, Liverpool University. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


Just Published. 
A SPANISH VOCABULARY. 


The 3,500 most useful words arranged in connected groups 
suitable for Translation, Conversation, and Free Composi- 
tion in University Matriculation, Leaving Certificate, and 
similar examinations. 
By E. ERNEST LENTZ, 
Modern Language Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Price 10d 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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New edition of 
“ The finest critical biography of 1927 ” 
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TROLLOPE: 


A Commentary 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR 


ШШШ 
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ІШІ 


From “Musings without Method" іп Blackwood's Magazine: 
"Mr. Michael Sadleir's excellent work is a book of many 
virtues. It is full, sane, and of a well-balanced enthusiasm. 

. Of that marvellous woman Frances Trollope, Mr. Sadleir 
has painted a portrait for which we shall ever be grateful to 
him." 
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New and cheaper edition 


78. 6d. net 
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A new biography 


Dr. ARNOLD 
of RUGBY 


by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Times Educational Supplement: 
Whitridge’s book is that it 
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“The great value of Mr. 
accurately describes the educa- 
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== tional and moral forces that went to the making of Arnold 
== himself; it brilliantly sets forth the scholastic environment in 
к= which Arnold found himself when be set out to create a new 
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orientation in English education, and it justly summarises the 


effects of Arnold and Rugby on our own time." 
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With an Introduction 
by Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I. 


10s. 6d. net 
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Natural History 


WILD CREATURES 
OF GARDEN AND 
HEDGEROW 
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by FRANCES PITT 


Miss Frances Pitt bolds a prominent place amongst 
are not 
surprised that a second edition of ber book has been called 
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our writers about common british animals, 
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Professor J. Arthur Thomson in John o' London: © 
Natural History has ever been written." 


Illust. 


No better 


7s. 6d. net 


= | New edition. 
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PUBLICATIONS "RECEIVED." 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


Grammar for Great and Small : by C. C. Boyd. Cloth, 
3s. net; paper, 2s. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 


The British Isles: by A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 1s. od. . 

Shakespeare Retold for Little People: The Tempest, 
As You Like It, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
1s. each. 

British History, 1399-1485: by G. 
25. 

Training for Athletes: Ьу Н. M. Abrahams and Dr. 
A. Abrahams. ss. net, 

Adventures on the Amazon: by D. English. ıs. 4d. 

A Second Dickens Book : edited by J. Compton, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


T. Griffiths, M.A. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 


Letters to Hilary : by S. King-Hall. 8s. 6d. 
The Boy Prophet: by E. Fleg. 6s. net. 
A. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Elementarv Science Note-Books : (2) Everyday Physics 
and Heat, (4) The Chemistry of Some Common 
Substances. Is. 6d. each: 


BRENTANO’S, LTD. 


Reginald: by Fanny Derington Green. 7s. 6d. net. 
Matriculation Botany: by Mary A. Johnstone, B.Sc. 


W. FouLsHaAM AND Co., LTD. 
Latin-English English-Latin Dictionary: 1s. ба. net. 
Sampson Low, MARSTON AND Co., LTD. 


The Tabard Series: Concerning the Bible: by С: A. 
Skinner, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism: by Bernard Shaw. 15s. net. 


1. M. Dent AND Sons, LTD. 

Treasuries of German Literature : German Ballads and 
Narrative Poems: compiled by Dr. P. Vrijdaghs 
апа W. Ripman. 2s. 3d. 

Junior Geometry : by A. E. Tweedy, B.A. 2s. 3d. 

Plant Ecology : by Mary Johnstone, В.5с. sc. 

Le Francais par les Images: par F. M. Butlin, B. A. 
1S. 4d. | 

Treasuries of French 
Séville. Is. od. 

The Odes of Horace, Book I. Is. od. 

Elementary French Reader : compiled by Р. Vrijdaghs 
апа W. Ripman. 15. 6d, 

NOEL DOUGLAS. 

Women's Work in Modern England: by Vera Brit- 
tain. 6%. 

GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD. 

Simple Experiments in Domestic Science: by А. Н. 
Whipple, M.A. 15. 6d. 


Literature: Le Barbier de 


Ginn AND Co., 1.10. 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects: | 
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C. D. Buck. 35s. net. 
Cdueation through Manual Activities: by А. M. 
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Readings from Horace: by A. Duthie, М.А. 15. ба. 
German Grammar and Reader for Adult Students: 
by A. Kirk, В.А. 25. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF. 
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Somerset: by Phyllis Ward. 2s. 
University оғ LONDON PRESS. 
The Artistic, Practical Handicraft Series: by FL. J. 
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- The Active French Course: by F. А. Hedgcock. 
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Lives of Eminent Africans: by G. A. Gollock. 28. 6d. 


Geographical Exercise Book: by L. D. Stamp, B.A., 
and E. C. Stamp, B.A. 
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2. Climatic Exercises. 
3. Graphical апа 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day: 
by С. R. Fay. 12s. 6d. net. | 
Culture and Social Progress: by J. К. Folsom, Ph.D. 


Exercises. 


Regional 
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English Literature Series: Prose Selections from 


Matthew Arnold. 15. od. 
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M.A., and G. H. Vallins, В.А. rs. 3d. 
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The mark of 


A SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY 


By В. A. HowARD, M.A., Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School ; formerly Senior Mathematical Master at Warwick School 
174 pages. Cloth.. 3s. 

The first part of A SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY presupposes very little knowledge of formal geometry. A boy or girl 
wbo bas been through a preliminary course of practical geometry, and has acquired some facility in drawing to scale, has prac- 
tically all the knowledge essential for the purpose. Part Two carries the work as far as is normally read in Schools by pupils 
who are not going to specialise in Mathematics. The latter chapters of this Part include sufficient formal trigonometry to 
cover the syllabuses of the majority of the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate examinations. 


School Trigonometry is also obtainable in two parts as follows : 


FIRST IDEAS OF TRIGONOMEIRY SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY —Part II 


96 pages. Semi-limp Cloth. Is. 9d. 96 pages. Semi-limp Cloth. Is. 9d. 
BXTRACTS FROM RBVIBWS 


From the A.M.A., Sept. 1924: 
"There is a growing feeling that the study of trigonometry should 
be commenced аё a fairly early stage in а puptl's career, and not 
postboned until after he has taken his general examination. as 
used to be the сазе. This necessitates anew and simpler treatment. 
and therefore most existing textbooks will be found quite unsuitable 
at this stage. The гне book under review. however. will be found 
to supply Just whut is wanted. Itcoversa large amount of ground 
i a very clear way, and will lay sound foundations to build on 

ater.' 
From the Mathematical Gasette. Jan. 1925: 

" An exoellent introduction to the subject. ' built up on three ratios 
instead of six.'... We rejoice to see the early application to three- 
dimensional problems." 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for a specimen copy of “ School Trigonometry 


From the Mathematical Gasette, Jan. 1928. 

"This 4s a sequel to the author's ' Firat [deas of Trigonometry.’ 
which was favourably reviewed in the Gasette vol. x11, 9.295. The 
present part deals with angles of any magnitude, circular measure, 
trigonometrical gruphs and their use in solving otherwise intract- 
abie equations (a specially satisfactory piece of work), the use of 


the tan = and tan — B'C formula $n the solution of triangles, and 


the more elementary identities, equations, and properties of the 
triangle. The gap between the host of books on numerical trigono- 
metry on the one hand, and the more formal textbouks оп analytical 
trigonometry on the other, is very competently ang usefully filled 
by this well-printed and inexpensive little book. . 
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THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 
Tedi of English Series : 


101. Shakespeare's “Henry IV," Part H. Is. od. 
107. Pattern Prose, Part 1. 15. 6d. 
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13. A Knight of the East. 
20. Thomas Becket. 
21. A Race for Freedom. 1s. each. 
Modern Studies Series : 
13. Le Capitaine Pamphile: by А. Dumas. 


1s. gd. 
18. Voyages en Zigzag: by R. 
38. French Town and Country. 


Tópffer. 25. 
2s. 6d. 


The Methods and Principles of Industrial Production : 


by R. H. L. Lee, М.А. 3s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
English Verse: Vol. 1 


M 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 61. net, 
A Short History of Medicine: by С. Singer. 75. 6d. 
net. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
School Researches in Heat: by C. W. Knight, B.Sc. 


Pupil's Book, 15. 3d. ; 
net. 


Recreational Games: by 
net. 


Capt. 


Early Lyrics to Shakespeare. 


Teacher's Bock, 15. ба. 


E. N. Hebbert. 5s. 


SiR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Mechanical Tests in Common-sense Arithmetic: by 
F. F. Potter, М.А. Books V, VI, and VII, 
5d. each; Book Va, ба. 
Examples of Lettering and Design: 
К.В.А. 4s. net. 


by J. Littlejohns, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Soxs, LTD. 
Coloured Thinking and other Studies in Science and 


Literature: by D. F. Fraser-Harris, M.D. 55. 
net. 
Science for You: by J. G. Crowther. 55. net. 


The Sixth Sense and other Studies in Modern Science : 
by D. F. Fraser-Harris, М.О. ss. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 
History Test Papers: Junior Course: by F. L. Clark, 
М.А. Is. i 
Das Deutsche Zeitwort in Bewegung: by S. Tindall, 
M.A. 2s. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 


English for Interest: Бу В. R. Gibbs, В.А. 15. 6а. 
Ability Exercises in English: by A. C. 5. Ashmore. 


Cloth, 15. 3d. ; manilla, 15. 
University TUTORIAL PREss. 
Keats's Hyperion, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
Lamia: edited by G. E. Hollingworth, M... 2s. 
H. F. AND G. WirHERBY. 
The Glory of Discontent: Studies in Modern Social 


Problems: by F. Tudsberv.  7s., 6d. net. 
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Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 


63 & 55 SOUTH SIDE. CLAPHAM COMMON, 
S.W. 4. 


—Ó— 


Head Mistress: Miss A. S. BARRATT. 


Post-Graduate Training: Miss H. DENT. 
Art Training: Miss M. KEMP-WELCH. 


Kinderdarten and Lower School Training: 
Miss L. JAMES. 


The Training Department in connexion with this 
School and the Examinations for which students are 
prepared are as follows: 


(1) SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT for 
Post-Graduate students (recognized by the 
Board of Education). 
Cambridge Teachers’ 
Teachers’ Diploma. 


Certificate and London 


(2) ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Various examinations qualifying for Art teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools. 

(3) KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


All Examinations of the National Frocbel Union, 
including Trainer's Diploma. 


Resident students are received in Hostels licensed 
by the Council. 


—_— een 0 5 — 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
THE L.R. A.M. EXAMINATION 


or 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS, CONDUCTORS, PERFORMERS, 
and TEACHERS, 


including Examinations for Teachers of AURAL 
TRAINING and SIGHT-SINGING, and VOICE 
CULTURE and CLASS-SINGING. 

Successful candidates are created LICENTIATES 
of the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Last 
day of entry (ог the SEPTEMBER EXAMINA- 
TION, June 30, but entries will be accepted. up to 
July 12 on payment of a late fee of five shillings. 
For further. particulars and form of entry apply to 
the Secretary of the RA. M. 


———— - --- 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


accordance with the College requirements. Ruled and printed 


Іп strict 
one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4». За. | 
96 


4 .. es 4. 


| Telephone: Chancery 7690.. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


as 8s. 6d. J 
ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. | 
Senior. 3 Books, 1/10. Junior. 3 Books, 1/10. Preliminary, 3 Books, 1.10.6, 
| REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
| F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l. 
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POSTS VACANT. 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSIST- 
ANT MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH in Egyptian 
Government Secondary Schools. ` 

Candidates shou! be between 25 and 34 years 
of age, must have University qualifications, with 
a Diploma in Teaching, or the Higher Froebel 
Certificate, 

Initial salary £E.25 per month (about £307 per 
year). 

Full particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian Education 
Ойісе, 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


Mm uum: ЖС! ете inira —— 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER to teach ENGLISH іп Egyptian 
Government. Secondary Schools. 

Candidates should be between 24 and 34 years 
of age, must have University Degree (preferably 
in Honours), and should have experience of teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools. Diploma in Education 
is desirable. 

Initial salary £F.450 (about £461). 

Full particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian Education 
Oflice, 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


LANGUAGE 
EURHYTHMICS 


The usc of Rhythmic Movement in the Teaching 
of the Mother-Tongue and іп Verse-Speaking. 
A LECTURE DEMONSTRATION 
will be given at the 
POLYTECHNIC THEATRE, 

UPPER REGENT STREET, МЛ, 

‘On SATURDAY, JUNE 23, at 11.15 a.m. 


By MONA SWANN and PUPILS of Meira House 


School, Eastbourne. 


` 
Fickets: (reserved but unnumbered) 5/- and 2 6. 
Parties of 10 or more - 4- and 2 -. 
Special prices for parties of school chi'dren. 
Apply to: The Secretary, Moira House, Eastbourne, 
(enclosing Р.О. and stamped envelope) 


or at the Box Office, Polytechnic Theatre. 


“НЕ ргоргісіог of British Patent, Хо. 198904, 

dated May ЗІ, 1922, relating to "Improve- 
Celestial Globes," is de- 
sirous of entering into arrangements by way of a 


ments іп Terrestrial or 
licence or otherwise on reasonable terms for the 
purpose of exploiting the above patent and en- 
suring its practical working in Great Britain, All 
inquiries. to be addressed to B. Singer, Steger 
Building, Chicago, Шіпоі». 


Carriage 
paid. 
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THE 


CLASCOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLECE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


(Incorporated). 


1 PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1928-29. 


Diploma Courses.—(1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewifery. | (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery. 
and Needlework. 


Certificate Courses.—(1)  Houscwife's Course 
(9) Lady Housekeeper's Course. (3) Institutional 
Housckeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate 
Course. (5) Institutional Cook's Certificate 
Course. (6) Advanced Cook's Certificate Course 
(7) Dressmaking Course. (8) Tailoring Course. 
(9) Needlework Course. (10) Millinery Course. 
(11) Upholstery Course. (12) Laundress’s 
Course. (13) Sister Tutor's and Dietitian's 
Course. 


Students’ Residence. 


Prospectus on application to Miss D. Н. MxtviN, 
Principal. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal: 


D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


George Senter, 


EVENING COURSES for 


teachers and others engaged during the day, who 


specially adapted 


desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the 
Geography Diploma. 

Facilities also provided for 

Post Graduate and Research Work. 


are 


Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 


annually to students of the College. 


Calendar 1/-; by Post 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary: 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


D —M—— M 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 


Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 
Chairman: С. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Frocbel Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars й 
frum the Board of Education тау be obtained from the Secretary. 


Loan Fund, and Grants 


as to Scholarships, 
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Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. The 
views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. | 


The New Prospect. 

Pamphlet 60 of the Board of Education and its com- 
panion document, Circular 1397, will probably be 
regarded in years to come as landmarks in the develop- 
ment of our public system of education. They indicate 
a readiness to accept and apply the main conclusions 
of the Hadow Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent. This means that the public elementary 
school, as we have known it in the past, will presently 
disappear. In its place we shall have the primary 
school offering instruction up to the age of cleven and 
over, followed by a secondary school named according 
to the type of instruction which it provides. The 
essence of the change is that every child will have some 
kind of secondary schooling, and there are signs that 
this may be carried on to the age of fifteen as a whole- 
time process for everybody, and to eighteen as a part- 
time process for those who enter the field of industry 
orcommerce. There will be various types of secondary 
schooling, from those which fit voung people for г 
university course to those which supplement and 
illuminate the experience gained in factory or office. 
These developments will not be made at once, but they 
are brought into the region of possibility. 


Exit the Elementary School. 

The passing of the public elementary school marks 
a significant change in our view of education. Created 
in a spirit of philanthropy and from a desire to alleviate 
the lot of child victims of the factory svstem, these 
schools have always been closely allied in the public 
mind with such institutions as workhouses and free 
dispensaries. They were established avowedly to pro- 
vide instruction for ''the children of the labouring 
poor," and great care was taken to prevent the in- 
struction so provided from ranging beyond thc rudi- 
ments. Fears were expressed that even a knowledge 
of reading and writing would encourage sedition. 
There was no intention of permitting the children of 
the labouring poor to enter into that competition with 
their betters which the Dean of St. Paul's now views 
with naive alarm. The public elementary school was 
definitely a class institution, built, equipped, and staffed 
with more reference to social prejudice than to educa- 
tional aims. Unlike the grammar school of an earlier 
age it was not founded to encourage sound learning, 
but rather to foster docility and to develop intelligence 
to the point where it would be useful in a workshop 
without reaching the fringes of true enlightenment. 
Experience has shown that intelligence cannot always 
be held in check, and there are men and women of 
eminence in all walks of life who began their education 
in elementary schools. 


Some Obstacles. 


_ The public elementary school and the type of class 
Instruction for which it has stood so long will not be 
abolished without difficulty. Apart from the narrow 
social prejudice of men like Dr. Inge, there are many 
obstacles due to the fact that our national machinery 
for education was originally devised for the sole pur- 
pose of providing and controlling public elementary 
schools. It is only twenty-five years since the Board 
of Education undertcok to administer secondary 
schools. The elementarv school is often associated with 
a particular religious denomination and alwavs with a 
particular locality. There is a certain reluctance to 
have children removed from the influence of the de- 
nomination or transferred to a central school outside 
the home district. These difficulties may be overcome, 
and, indeed, are being overcome in counties such as 
Leicestershire, where educational considerations are 
regarded as paramount. The difficulty of cost is being 
countered to some extent by the Board's influence, 
wisely directed towards ensuring that newly erected 


schools shall be planned to provide secondary educa- 


tion where it is needed. This method is slow, but it 


will have good results. 


The Teachers. 

The coming change may have far-rcaching effects on 
the teaching force of the country, a bodv of men and 
women now recruited in various and sometimes hap- 
hazard ways, without reference to any ordered 
standards of academic attainment or teaching skill. 
Hitherto the ‘‘certificated teacher” has been put 
through a course of study and training expressly de- 
signed to equip him for giving the kind of instruction 
which was deemed appropriate to children of the 
labouring poor. He learned the art of giving such 
instruction. with thoroughness and success, but his 
opportunities for extending his own range of know- 
ledge were unduly restricted, and his proved skill as 
a teacher was often ill-supported by the necessary 
scholarship. Outside this particular work, teachers 
have never been required to undertake a course of pro- 
fessional training, and in practice it has been found 
impossible to demand that all shall have taken a 
university course to counterbalance their want of tech- 
nical preparation. We have 5,723 non-graduates and 
9,600 untrained teachers among the 19,254 employed 
in State secondary schools. In Pamphlet 60 the Board 
give no indication of any policy likely to lead to the 
formation of a properly organised teaching profession, 
recruited and trained for the work. Yet without such 
a body of teachers there cannot be any real improve- 
ment in our system of education, 
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A Unified Profession. 


Eighty years ago the College of Preceptors was 
established with the aim of building up a real pro- 
fession of teaching. The aim was frustrated by the 
progressive development of State control over ele- 
mentary schools and by the formation of a body of 
teachers recruited and trained at public expense for 
work in those schools. More recently we have scen 
a renewed attempt to form a teaching profession by 
means of an Official Register maintained by a repre- 
sentative Council. Again the enterprise is hampered 
by the existence of divisions among teachers them- 
selve isions which have no necessary connexion 
with educational or professional matters, but are due 
mainly to social considerations. A graduate who 15 
teaching boys of fourteen in a public elementary school 
may receive a salary lower than that of a non-graduate 
who happens to be teaching pupils of fourteen in a 
secondary school. There cannot be any professional 
reason for this anomaly, which is due solely to the 
false idea that work in a secondary school is in itself 
more important than work in a public elementary 
school. Educationally one is as important as the other, 
and when our present arrangement of salaries comes up 
for revision three years hence we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to wipe out all artificial distinctions by estab- 
lishing the principle of a basic rate of salary for all 
registered teachers, with additional payments to in- 
dividuals depending on the responsibility involved in 
their particular work. 


The Malcolm Report. 


The second part of the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board and the 
Minister of Labour to advise upon the public system 
of education in relation to the requirements of trade 
and industry gives no support to the widespread be- 
lief that the elementary schools influence their pupils 
in favour of ''black-coat'' occupations. This belief is 
described as unfounded, and the Committee say further 
that authoritative opinion among leaders in trade and 
industry is opposed to specialised vocational training in 
the elementary schools, although it is held that the 
child's education should have relation to his environ- 
ment. These views are weighty enough to merit the 
careful attention of the Board and the Local Authori- 
ties. They should serve to check any tendency to treat 
the new secondary schools as training grounds for the 
workshop and counting house. The Committee make 
the useful suggestion that the Board should appoint a 
small number of persons, representing employers, 
workpeople, education authorities, and teachers, to de- 
vise methods of keeping manufacturers and commercial 
men in touch with the educational system, and to help 
in formulating proposals for co-operation between the 
schools and employers. If it is fully understood that 
the schools cannot possibly produce efficient mechanics 
or clerks there will be many advantages in the kind of 
co-operation which is suggested. Schools and em- 
plovers might both learn many things of which they 
now scem to be ignorant or oblivious. | 


U.S.A. Proprieties. 


A writer in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine 
gives some amusing examples of the standards of pro- 
priety which are expected of teachers in some States. 
The School Board of Hazel Park, Michigan, ordered 
the women teachers to conceal their short skirts under 
smocks reaching to the ankle. The committee of a school 
in Missouri asked a teacher to agree to resign at once 
and to forfeit the salary due to him if he should smoke 
a cigarctte, pipe, or cigar at any time, in any place, 
during his engagement with them. Women teachers 
in a small town of North Carolina are asked to promise 
that thev will not fall in love, become engaged or 
secretly married, or go out with any young man save 
where this is necessary to stimulate Sunday School 
work. They are also required to abstain from dances and 
to sleep at least eight hours every night. These stipula- 
tions are, of course, not universal nor even usual, but 
the writer of the article tells us that the ''best families" 
of a town rarely accept a teacher sociallv, and that the 
patronising attitude towards men teachers has been a 
contributing factor in driving the best tvpe out of the 
profession. ''Their overlords on the School Boards 
have treated them as ninnies for choosing to follow a 
calling which offers small financial rewards.” There 
are villages in England where teachers are under the 
surveillance of clergywomen and are expected to be 
inhumanly decorous. 


Wolverhampton Standards. 


The Education Authority for Wolverhampton lately 
put forward proposals regarding the control of inde- 
pendent schools in the borough. Power was sought to 
demand that these schools should be compelled to pro- 
vide buildings and equipment on a scale which certainly 
goes beyond that which is accepted as satisfactory in 
public elementary schools. This attempt to enforce 
local regulations has failed, as it deserved, for the 
position of independent schools should not be left to the 
caprice of any local authority. Undoubtedly all such 
schools should be required to satisfy reasonable re- 
quirements, especially in regard to buildings and staff. 
Efficiency should be expected of them as a condition of 
their continued recognition, and there should be a 
proper system of inspection to weed out the unworthy 
establishments which compete  unfairly with good 
schools and bring disparagement to all independent 
enterprise in education. It is worse than useless to 
attempt to suppress it by such devices as were pro- 
posed in Wolverhampton. We need more, rather than 
fewer, independent schools of the right kind. 
Ultimately we may come to sce that education is not 
solely a State enterprise, but an extension of home 
functions, best aided bv the State in the form of a 
direct grant or credit to the parents, who should be left 
free to supplement the grant as they may feel inclined, 
subject alwavs to their being required to provide 
efficient education for their children. 


OUR READERS ARE ASKED TO HELP US IN MAKING “THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK" 
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THE NEW PROSPECT IN EDUCATION. 


By ADMINISTRATOR. 


“Тһе New Prospect in Education” is the title of a 
pamphlet recently published by the Board of Educa- 
tion. With much that it says there will be general 
agreement. But what a pity it is that education 1s 
so closely linked up with official memoranda, which 
are, perhaps of necessity, so full of cautious and un- 
interesting counsel. 

These memoranda seem to be the outcome, not of 
conviction, but of expediency; their writers are con- 
cerned about what they ought to say, and say it in 
a way which robs it of all sting and bite. Whether 
engaged in attack or defence they use only blank 
cartridge; and so, though their aim may be useful 
and true, they never hit anything. “These publica- 
tions, and we have had a goodly number of them 
of late, from the Suggestions to Teachers, through 
various Reports of Special Committees, down to 
the more humble Circular, are frequently greeted with 
commendation and even applause; but, useful though 
they probably are, and excellent as many of the sug- 
gestions must be, it is difficult to imagine anyone 
being greatly stimulated, or made eager and en- 
thusiastic, as a result of reading them. They lack 
the personal touch, the challenging note; they tread 
so warily ; the spirit of adventure and daring is absent; 
and they are turned out in a kind of Sabbath attire, 
which may be correct, but is colourless and uninter- 
esting. The future of our schools will not be made 
secure by committees, or memoranda, or officialdom 
of anv kind, but by strong and vigorous personalities 
acting in an atmosphere of freedom. 

But, to return to the present pamphlet, which is 
concerned with the provision of senior schools for 
pupils between the ages of eleven and fifteen or six- 
teen, a project long talked of, and now, it is to be 
hoped, soon to be realised. That such schools are 
needed there can be little doubt, and the pamphlet 
rightly urges that these schools should not be an 
integral part of the present elementary schools, a kind 
of upper storv, but should be entirely separate; should 
be schools, indeed, which, being concerned solely 
with senior pupils, can focus attention on them and 
establish a corporate life fuller and more vigorous than 
is possible in schools for younger children. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the great 
handicaps to our elementary schools has been thc 
massing of three or four departments on one site, 
and the consequent jumble of infants and seniors- 
Moreover, change and movement are of the very es- 
sence of education, and to have been onlv to the ong 
school, to tread daily the same streets, with no chance 
of a change, has a depressing and deadening effect. 

Monotonv of experience dulls the powers : it certainlv 
does not quicken them. It is only the children of 
the poor who have been condemned, like tethered 
goats, to seek their food from one restricted area. 

It is gratifying to find that on this point the pam- 
phlet speaks with a directness and certainty unusual 
in official documents. But the note of fear creeps 
in and the dread of opposition is apparent. There 
Probably will be opposition, the opposition of the 


parish. priest, and, alas, of the teacher; but in neither 
case is the opposition disinterested, and there should 
be no giving way to it. The opposition of the teachers 


ought not to exist, and can probably be removed. It 


arises from the stupid notion that to teach senior pupils 
is superior to teaching infants and young children, 
leading teachers in elementary schools to fear that 
they are going to be more and more cut off from the 
higher branches of the profession. This, of course, 
is nonsense, and the sooner it is made clear that a 
teacher is a member of the same profession, receiv- 
ing equal basic pay, whether he is engaged in teach- 
ing little children, or young persons (this I believe 
is the official term), or lecturing to students in a 
university, the better it will be for all concerned, par- 
ticularly for the university, 

George Bernard Shaw has recently written in sup- 
port of equal pay for all service, of whatever kind. 
This he realises is an ideal which can only come 
slowlv, if at all; but something might certainly be done 
in the teaching profession to destroy the foolish in- 
equalities of pay which penalise those who are engaged 
in the most important branch of the work, the teach- 
ing of young children. 

It is good to learn from the pamphlet that there is 
to be no more flirting with the idea of limiting the 
provision of education in senior schools to those 
"capable of profiting by it," a phrase as foolish as 
it is obnoxious. “Тһе New Prospect іп Education"' 
goes all out for senior schools for all, rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, the dull and backward, equally 
with the forward and precocious. 

But again fearing opposition it seeks by specious 
arguments, obviously chosen not because of their truth, 
but for their popular appeal, to convince the public 
that this provision of universal senior education will 
increase the material prospects of the boys and girls, 
and also of the nation. 

The simple truth is that education up to fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, in properly equipped schools, is 
desirable, not to serve material purposes directly con- 
cerned with trade or commerce, but because, up to 
this age, boys and girls should be under the best 
influences, should be in an atmosphere of sweetness 
and light, of disinterested service and willing co- 
operation, if they are to have a chance to be “Яс to live 
and fit to live with’’; and it is in schools that these 
influences can best be exercised. The straining after 
an alliance between schools and the technique of the 
job by which one earns one's living has been greatly 
overdone. Probably the only people whose job has 
any close connexion with what they did at school are 
teachers and, if thev were lucky, professional cricketers 
and footballers. Тһе professions, it is true, insist on 
the passing of some entrance examination by would-be 
recruits, but this is with a view to getting a better 
type of man, not necessarily a more skilful surgeon or 
an abler lawyer. Here we have the kev to the whole 
matter. The purpose of these senior schools should 
be to make a better tvpe of man, not better joiners, 
grocers, or plumbers. 
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Why, then, all this pother about courses allied to 
local industries? Variety is the spice of life; and pro- 
bably teachers suffer in a very real way because their 
own schooling and their job are so closely related. 

There are few occupations for which it will be 
possible to arrange suitable courses, and these oc- 
cupations absorb but a fraction of our pupils. The 
great majority, as things are at present, must needs 
seek jobs for which no special preparation appears 
possible in school. What course could one suggest 
for railway porters, for miners, factorv hands, waiters, 
bricklayers, liftmen, and the host of other useful people 
who do their job well enough, and who need something 
quite different from school? Тһе pamphlet lavs tco 
much stress on establishing this connexion between 
school and workshop, is too much concerned with such 
trivial and unimportant matters as curriculum and 
classification. These things are of little count as 
compared with the personality of the staff, and par- 
ticularly of the head. Good buildings, pleasant sur- 
roundings, tasteful decoration, all these are desirable, 
but a good staff is the vital thing. It is that our boys 
and girls may be in contact with cultured men and 
women whom it is a privilege to know and work with, 
that we desire this further education. But it is just 
here that nothing is done. There is, perhaps, no 
department of school administration which, without 
any additional cost to the nation, admits of such great 
improvement as the staffing of schools and the choos- 
ing of heads. And for this, the Board of Education, 
the Local Education Authorities, the Training Col- 
leges, and the teachers themselves are much to blame. 
But this is a matter for another article. 


CULTURE AND босілі, PmocRESSs: by Joseph Kirk 
Folsom, Ph.D. (12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a comprehensive piece of work. From a 
discussion on ‘‘What is Culture?" ме pass to 
consider The Tyranny of Culture Ideals, Man's Revolt 
against and Reconquest of Culture, the Prevention 
of Physical and of Mental Suffering, chapters on 
Waste, Leisure, Personal Liberty, the Conditions of 
Human Progress, the Purpose of Human Life. Then 
there are over twenty pages of ‘‘Discussions and 
Reports” (i.e. questions on the chapters), five pages of 
bibliography, eight pages of references, chapter by 
chapter supplementary rcadings, and an index. 

There is a small cyclopedia of culture. One gets 
a little overweighted by it. Nor is that strange sense 
of depression always absent that comes to us when 
we are aware that we аге being ‘‘uplifted.’’ Тһе 
psychologists, of course, have an explanation of the 
phenomenon that uplift tends to depress: but the 
wonder of it does not always disappear when the 
psychologists have finished, and sit back blandly 
smiling. 

However, there is a great variety of interesting 
material here, and much of it is not readily accessible 
to English social experience; as for example the account 
of the difference in the “murder-rate” among Italian 
immigrants and their American born children, suggest- 
ing that the “crime passionel’’ of the Latin races is 
more an affair of social custom than of any inherited 
racial trait. R. J. 


JULY, 1925 


"IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT.” 
By Lorp GORELL. 


If I should die to-night, I should be borne 

Beyond the cloudy coverings of the earth 

Straight to the everlasting! I should be 

Lifted for ever higher than the winds 

Into the glamour of an enduring sun! 

This hour rests on immortalities 

Beyond expression and beyond the mind 

Of all remembrance, changingly unchanged. 

Though I should die, no death can ever dim 

Its radiant majesty: as it has been, 

So it is for the ages. I can clasp 

No greater, and the sense we once have gained, 

The peak whereto our footsteps once have 
climbed, 

Is our possession always. We are judged 

By summits only. Bear with me this while: 

An eye upon the fixity of stars 

And firmament's immensities may change, 

Storms may arise to veil them—they remain. 

In like degree an hour that so belongs 

Unto the realm immeasurably vast 

Of our soul-spaces does not .live within, 

But far beyond, the confines of our life, 

And part of all the beauty of the world 

It is immutably. Be not afraid! 


THE DEBT. 
By H. GRAHAM GREENE. 


If green of grass and olive pearl of dew 
Bring me a subtle pleasure, 
No credit is to me, it is the measure 
Of that inheritance I hold from you. 
All beauty would have been a cloudy star to me, 
If your eyes seeing had not taught my eyes to see. 


And all the dreams I try so hard to bind, 
These faint, elusive scents, stray sights 
Seen in a crumbling coal, perhaps, on 

Winter nights— | 

I only put in words, what you put in my mind. 

How bare the world might then have seemed, 

how beauty shorn, 


If you'd not stared so long at some ripe field 
of corn. 
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SCHEMES OF RURAL EDUCATION. 
By Rurak M.Ed. 


In the following article our contributor offers some valuable criticisms of current schemes. 


All is not right with rural education! In the past, 
as long as rural education was cheap, it fulfilled all 
that was required of it. Long prior to the war, how- 
ever, individual schoolmasters, up and down the 
country, voiced the opinion that the curriculum of the 
rural elementary school was of a much-too-bookish 
and town-made brand to meet the genuine educational 
needs of a rural population. These needs are very 
variable; but the cry for real education for the rural 
child was echoed by some, at least, of the Board's 
Inspectors, and, as a consequence, the so-called ‘‘rural 
bias" was introduced into certain ‘‘experimental’’ 
schools. Тһе Fisher Act of 1918 went a step further 
in compelling rural administrators to submit schemes 
for the progressive development of education within 
their areas. The stage of the experimental school had 
passed. The Geddes Axe stunned the Fisher Act, but 
did not kill it. 

It happened that ''reconstruction"' and ‘‘centralisa- 
tion" were seen to be economical. The centralised 
school could be better staffed and better equipped than 
was possible with the numerous small schools it was 
to displace. Further, there was the possibility of 
eliminating the years of ''marking time," a phrase 
that, much to the annoyance of all concerned, had 
"caught on'' with the general public. The truth often 
is unpleasant. Centralisation came to stay, and, mainly 
on the traditional lines, is working well. The cry to- 
day is not so much “есопоту at all costs,’ but, rather, 
"are we getting our monev's worth?” As far as our 
rural schools are concerned, there are many directly 
interested who boldly answer in the negative. 

The Hadow Report, as an indictment of the present 
system, hardly touches the fringe of the rural problem, 
but it is full of ideas. Accordingly, many adminis- 
trators are issuing ''Schemes of Rural Education.” 
Schemes, and especially pet schemes, must be put into 
operation; the nation must have value for its money. 
Accordingly, these schemes are being foisted upon 
rural teachers, who have to face the almost impos- 
sible task of putting them into operation. Rural 
teachers, as a class, are taking the stand that if any 
new scheme of education is to be used, it shall not be 
an imported scheme which may or may not suit the 
needs of their own particular area. They ask that 
the scheme shall be prepared bv themselves, as the 
people most keenly interested and most closely in 
touch with local problems. If the teachers, in con- 
sultation with His Majesty's Inspectors, the Director, 
and representatives of farmers’ and agricultural 
workers’ organisations, cannot hammer out a sound 
scheme, who can ? 

At the present moment several schemes are “‘going 
the rounds’’.of the county offices. Some, without 
doubt, are thoroughly sound—for the areas for which 
they were prepared—but others are schemes from which 
the practical experience of the teachers is vigorously, 
though perhaps unconsciously, excluded. One scheme, 
for example, seems, in parts, more like the syllabus 


of an honours degree course in sociology than a sug- 
gestion for rural education in elementary schools. 

One fact that emerges from a study of these schemes 
is that they give nothing new which is of real value. 
When thev are boiled down they yield results identical 
with those prepared in accordance with the 1918 Act. 
The ideals to which they aspire are as follows :— 

1. Education is to be non-vocational. 

2. Education is to be much more ‘‘practical,’’ using 
the word in its widest sense, and much less ‘‘bookish"’ 
or academic. 

3. The teaching in the three R's is to be thoroughly 
sound, but the aesthetic side is not to be neglected. 

4. Social life is to be developed. 

In order to realise these ideals it is agreed that :— 

These ideals are very sound, and the present schemes 
do well to retain them. But the value of the schemes 
is not enhanced in the eyes of teachers by the more 
detailed suggestions. One scheme suggests a period 
of four weeks' practical instruction on a farm. Another 
suggests that music needs no special period in the 
time-table; the morning might begin with hymns and 
psalms, and music might find a place in the literature 
lesson; in geography, ''even here a good deal can be 
done to illustrate the effect of local conditions on local 
music’’; in science, ‘‘the whole question of sound and 
its relation to music can be dealt with, and ear training 
could be introduced without difficulty”; while in wood- 
work ‘‘simple wind, string, and percussion instru- 
ments could be made.’’ Art is similarly treated. 

The present schemes go further than those of 1918. 
They recognise the need of an underlying aim which 
shall unify the scheme. Unfortunately, they reach no 
agreement in this respect. One states: “Тһе right use 
of a good syllabus on the lines suggested should en- 
able a child to explain how greatly he is indebted to, 
and dependent on, the past thought and work of his 
predecessors, and should show him how to carry on, 
extend, and improve the trust for his successors." A 
less ambitious ideal is to ‘‘increase the interest of 
children in the occupations and amenities of rural life 
during their last two years at school." An ideal which 
may be less open to objection is that the child should 
be able to attack a problem, whether it be the artistic 
execution of a job of work or the profitable emplov- 
ment of leisure. 

Not one of the schemes mentions the lack of suit- 
ably trained rural teachers, although more than one 
declares that specialist teachers will “Чо some extent” 
be required. The truth is that the operation of the 
Burnham Scales has diverted young enthusiasts from 
rural areas, where the jovs and responsibilities of an 
early headship totally fail to compensate for the very 
considerable loss in both salary and pension entailed 
by entering rural service. 

The present schemes are welcomed by all teachers 
as indications of reviving interest in rural education, 
but they can hardly be said to offer any real solution 
of its vexed problems. 
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THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT AT HOLLYWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 


By LADY ADAMS. 


Civic duties are undertaken seriously in America, and 
nowhere is the problem of making others happy at 
Christmas thought out with more exactitude than by 
the 3,000 pupils at Hollywood High School. 

Early in October committees are formed, work ap- 
portioned, and drives arranged. There are four drives; 
for money, for clothing and toys, for canned goods 
and staples, and, just before the great days, one for 
perishables, including fruits. The school has become 
godparents to two schools that are in need of help 
and of a little gaiety, and Hollywood High invites its 
godchildren to come and have their Christmas trees 
in their grounds, have a Christmas ''show," put on 
by the godparents, and, of course, eat ice-cream and 
candy. Last year the Christmas gift consisted of a 
Christmas tree (sent later to the Children's Hospital, 
to which the Hollywood High are regular visitors and 
contributors) and a gift for each child. The gift is 
no haphazard affair; the children in each class of the 
schools that are to have a Christmas party are asked 
to vote on the toy. One class wanted and got a 
mechanical auto-tinker toy each; two classes chose 
rubber aprons and work baskets; several classes chose 
vanity cases; others voted for dolls, doll dishes, sleep- 
ing dolls, mamma dolls, baseballs, flashlights, watches, 
scout knives, drums, fountain pens. What the 
majority wanted the class got. "There was a bag of 
candy and nuts for everybody—such lovely bags, made 
at Hollywood, and most of the dolls were made there 
too; they got twelve spelling-boards and twelve dis- 
sected maps and a year’s subscription to Little Folks, 
The National Geographic Magasine, Saint Nicholas, 
Popular Mechanics, The Youth’s Companion, The 
American Boy, and Child Life. But the drives are 
not primarily for the Christmas trees. 

In a still more intimate way Hollywood High cares 
for the poor. Every year the school 1s responsible for 
giving twenty-six families not only a happy Christmas 
day but a happy Christmas week. The families are 
carefully selected after personal investigation by two 
members of the staff, and it is in relation to the 200 
members of these twenty-six families that youthful 
American organisation is seen at its very finest. The 
Christmas trees to the godchildren schools are mere 
play compared to this work. 

A boys’ committee and a girls’ committee map out 
plans, and the clothing drive is undertaken tn deadly 
earnest. Last year 2,979 garments were collected, 
and, as Hollywood is a rich and a generous place, the 
response came in clothes of beautiful quality. The 
basement of the school is given over to the young 
philanthropists, who personally do all the washing, 
drying, pressing, ironing, “mending, and altering the 
clothes. The football team is responsible for washing 
the heavy articles—drying-ropes are stretched across 
the campus, and, in their own time, the young pcople 
turn out suitable clothes for their less fortunate neigh- 
bours. Of course, the school staff helps in every way, 
and the millinery class retrims hats galore, with charm- 
ing effect. 

Twenty-six girls are given the charge of a family 


each, and these choose their assistants. Each has a 
list of the members of her adopted family, with ages, 
sex, and minute measurements of length, height, and 
width, with very often a helpful remark, such as: 

“Tessie, sixteen, a nice girl, pick best things for her; 
mother, short, about size of Ruth Eads.” 

Each boy in the family—the family usually averages 
eipht—gets three shirts, two suits of underwear, two 
pairs stockings, a pair of shoes, a tie, a coat or sweater, 
a pair of trousers, and a cap. Each girl gets three 
gingham or middie dresses, a woollen dress or skirt, 
two suits underwear, two pairs stockings, a pair of 
shoes, a petticoat or bloomers, and a warm wrap. The 
grown-ups, “what you can find," according to in- 
structions, and every head of her family finds hanging 
on holders, or lying ready in orderly piles, a complete 
trousscau for the father and the mother too. 

The extras for each family are a gift for each mem- 
ber of the family, extra stockings, knitted underwear, 
and a candy bag for everybody. 

The boots and shoes interested me much. There 
they were, in the basement, by the hundred pairs, all 
mended and gleaming. The boot and shoe department 
belongs to the boys’ side, and to some of the younger 
boys is given the task of sitting on a shoe-shine chair 
by the hour while hefty big boys clean countless boots. 
on their burning little feet. A young friend of mine 
was drawn for that job. ‘‘Gee,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s fierce. 
Ah thought they'd brush me feet aff before they'd 
gatten through.” 

I saw the activities on the school movie later, and 
from his expression I realised that it had indeed been 
fierce. 

The food for a family of eight runs to six cans of 
soup, two cans of jelly, and three of fruit, a can of 
chocolate, a dinner parcel of coffee, six cans of milk, 
eight cans of vegetables, two packages of staples, a 
bag of potatoes, a box of oranges and apples, a big 
roast, butter, and celery. 

When the basement is all ready with the clean 
clothes, the stacks of canned goods, the orderly piles. 
of presents, each present wrapped in gay paper with 
Christmas seals on it, it is like a large and well- 
supplied general merchant's shop. The food and the 
clothing go into large baskets, and of course the matter 
of transportation is no trouble in this land of cars. 
The chaperonage is carefully gone into, and the girls 
usually go in their fathers’ cars, or in the cars of 
people known to the authorities, The girls, of course, 
may not go, unattended, in their own cars. 

Poinsettias are the Christmas flower here, and every 
car has its great gav bundle, and the drives bring so 
many things to Hollywood that every family gets 
Interesting and unusual extras. 

Though there is a drive for money, still the school- 
boys and girls give a great deal themselves. For 
weeks they bring lunches from home and give their 
lunch money to the fund, and the movies, the ice cream 
counters, and the neighbouring theatres have a thin 
time while youthful Hollywood is “all wrought up’ 
over getting money. 
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FROM THE GREEN BOX. 


(Being notes and recollections gathered by a former official of the Board of Education.) 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—The Green Box has been опе of those household receptacles into which odd documents, 
pamphlets, and disreputable-looking books can be dumped when the powers that be refuse them access to the 


bookshelves and when ordinary drawers are full. 


My Green Box contains a very mixed collection, a hoard of 


papers which have accumulated during a working life of nearly forty years, most of it spent in the public 


service. 


The editor allows me to select from much that is of small value, even to myself, some of my 


“treasures,” and to offer comments upon them in THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


THE HISTORY OF A MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


(Concluded. The earlier instalments appeared їп our issues for May and June.) 


ПІ. 


For some years the school flourishes. The staff is 
better trained, the curriculum is less narrow. By 1855, 
besides the ''three R's,"' geography, grammar, history, 
vocal music, drawing, and, in the higher classes, the 
elements of algebra and geometry are taught; in fact, 
it seems to become a typical prosperous elementary 
school of its period. The numbers, which had sunk 
during the period of neglect, begin to grow, and by 
1865 there are 976 boys, 378 girls, and 200 infants on 
the roll. In 1858 the Government Report mentions 
as special excellences in the school the *'home tasks,” 
the amount of work done on paper, the neatness of 
the working, mapping, and vocal music. The chief 
drawback is the amount of noise which, on the present 
arrangement, appears to be inevitable in the large 
room. 

Some other statistics indicate very clearly the diffi- 
culties under which the school as a whole was work- 
ing. In 1865 1,060 boys were admitted or readmitted, 
1,200 left, and the number on the books at the end of 
the year was 976, with an average attendance of 776. 
340 girls and 286 infants were admitted, 324 and 296 
left, and the average attendance was 220 and 94, 
though there were 378 and 200 on the books. By 1865 
the Lowe Code was in operation; 552 boys, who must 
have made 200 attendances, were examined, and go 
per cent. passed. These figures suggest a fairly steady 
nucleus with a large and rapidly changing fringe. The 
average attendance of the bovs is nearly 80 fer cent., 
a creditable figure; that of the girls 15 only 58 per 
cent., and of the infants below so per cent. 

The Lowe Code does not seem to have materially 
affected the school, except that the grant was reduced. 
The Committee complain in the early years of the Code 
that those who were qualified bv attendance to be ex- 
amined could not be induced to attend the examination. 
The annual expenses of the school about this time were 
£1,300, the Government grant £400, £500 сате 
from fees, and the balance had to be met bv subscrip- 
tion. £400 from subscriptions represents a real in- 
terest in the school and some assiduity in the collector, 
Mr. Perkins. 

The ups and downs of the school are bv no means 
ended, even when it is more efficiently staffed and 
regularlv inspected. The master under whom it had 
done reasonably well up to 1860, Mr. Seldon, left it to 
take up another school. He was one of the founders 


of the National Union of Elementary Teachers (now 
the N.U.T.), and was about to become President when 
he had a seizure. His successor at the Lancasterian 
school seems to have deteriorated after the first vears. 
He has a bad report in 1868, apparently because his 
discipline was bad and he caned too indiscriminately. 
Worse followed, and in 1871 it was found that he and 
the mistress had been making a profit of £15 by sell- 
ing books to the younger children. Also he classified 
the children according to the fees they paid and not 
according to their abilities. In fact, there were two 
schools, a 2d. and 3d. a week school and a 4d. and 8d. 
a week school, some scholars of the first being as far 
forward as some of the second. The more expensive 
school, the upper, was taught by the assistants and the 
cheaper school by pupil teachers. This touch of snob- 
bishness shows how far the school had changed from 
the original, designed fcr the poor and neglected. 
Though the particular organisation criticised by the 
Committee was changed, the school continued to be 


"select," for in 1872 the Committee objected to ad- 


mitting free scholars—that is, children whose fees were 
paid by the School Board. Their reasons read oddly 
to-day. Мапу parents objected to their children 
mingling with the free (and therefore the poor) 
children: the free children were not interested enough 
to attend regularly; they could do no homework be- 
cause the School Board would not provide books, and 
consequently difficulties in classification. occurred: a 
large amount of the time of the teachers was consumed 
in carrying out the Board's conditions. Opposition to 
alleged local bureaucracy begins thus earlv. 

The present writer met Mr. T. Tavlor, afterwards 
head master, who had been a pupil teacher in the 
sixties in the school. Mr. Tavlor said that at one time 
he had r44 scholars to himself in the junior school. In 
reading lessons he split the class into twelve divisions 
and gathered them round the reading sheets as in the 
old days. Ав he displayed some talent for drawing and 
music he was transferred to the upper school where 
these subjects were taught. His own instruction he 
received not from the head master, but from the assist- 
ants. АП this confirms what is known from other 
sources of the elementarv schools of the fifties and 
sixties. The best of them, those in which Matthew 
Arnold took some delight, had good ‘‘tops,’’ where a 
fairly liberal curriculum. was. possible: but in these 
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schools, and also in others less developed, there was 
a large residuum of children in the lower classes, 
learning the elements from the least skilled teachers. 
Robert Lowe’s Code was designed in part to correct 
this evil. At the same time the formation of these 
"higher tops," as we should now call them, is signi- 
fiant. It means that elementary-school children could 
be taught more than the beggarly elements of learn- 
ing, and that their parents desired more. Lowe's Code 
lifted the lower mass, and no doubt helped to raise 
the average. But it discouraged the education given 
to those who could stay longer at school, and this dis- 
couragement, accentuated by the preoccupation of the 
School Boards after 1870 with the provision of new 
accommodation, 15 only now being dissipated. 


The rest of the history of the school is soon told. 
The School Board began to build schools, and the 
church was also active. The Lancasterian School was 
no longer needed as a kind of central school with 
higher grade work. By 1875 the numbers had fallen 
to 790, and by 1878 only 435 were in average attend- 
ance. The interest of the Committee naturally waned, 
since the Board Schools, now multiplying, were all 
undenominational, and as there was little money the 
buildings fell into disrepair. At the same time the 
immediate neighbourhood began to be more and more 
used as a business quarter. In 1882 the School Board 
bought the premises for £7,500, the money being 
funded and the interest used, as it 1s now used, for 
providing exhibitions, scholarships, and prizes, ‘‘having 
for their end the improvement of education in the ele- 
mentary schools of Manchester.’’ The school dwindled 
further and was finally closed in 1902. When, after a 
slum clearance near where the old school stood, a new 
Council School was built, it was given the name of 
Lancasterian. It is a school for the backward and the 
physically defective in an extremely poor district. 

As was said at the beginning of these articles, the 
history of this school is of interest chiefly because of 
the light it throws upon the development of elementary 
education in the nineteenth century. It was never а 
great school. Its masters, at best, were faithful men 
rather than great schoolmasters even in their own 
sphere. Мсарте though the education seems to have 
been for a large part of the century, the school won 
the loyal regard of many of its pupils, who were proud 
of being its ‘‘old boys.” The report of a reunion about 
twenty years ago lies before me. One of those present 
had been at the school in 1827-8, two between 1830 
and 1840, eight between 1840 and 1850, and so on. 
The President, a well known Manchester veteran, Mr. 
George Milner, who was at the school before 1840, 
made one very pertinent observation. “Тһе education 
which the pupils received gave them an opening through 
which manv afterwards passed to other places with 
better results—to the Lyceum іп Ancoats, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, or to the Athenæum.” When 
one is tempted to make invidious comparisons between 
the ideals and the achievements of the past, it is well 
to keep in mind what Mr. Milner suggests, that a 
humble start in education has often provided a stimulus 
for the self-improvement of the scholar and that the 
ultimate effects of a school are not to be measured һу 
the slender amount that is achieved at the time. 
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EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 
By H. J. FE ts, 


One of the most profound results of the war in many 
countries was a considered examination not only of 
the system and machinery of education, but also of the 
fundamental ideas underlying the system. In no 
country was this more noticeable than in Austria, and 
no person had a greater influence on this change than 
Dr. Paul Dengler. Dr. Dengler is of Austrian- 
American parentage. He graduated at Vienna Uni- 
versity in 1909, and at the age of twenty-three obtained 
his doctor's degree. Before the war he taught in 
various Austrian schools and organised international 
students' camps. The war gave Dr. Dengler the oppor- 
tunity to seek, as he himself says, “а new democratic 
basis in education, a new adjustment between teacher 
and student, and to foster a more intense interest on 
the part of parents." 

In a word the change in Austrian methods is the 
triumph of self-activitv over passive receptivity. As the 
Austrian Minister to Great Britain says: ''The main 
purpose is no longer to instil a certain amount of theo- 
retical knowledge and accomplishments, but to prepare 
the child for the practical life and its duties as a modern 
citizen. Craftwork has been added to the Austrian 
curriculum as an important new factor, and a great 
deal more time is given to physical training.” 

The grundschule, or primary school, is provided for 
children between the ages of six and nine. Here all 
lessons begin with surroundings, such as visits to 
market places and shops. In constructive and craft work 
individual expression and not standardised output is 
aimed at. For ages nine to fourteen secondary schools 
are provided, with two parallel courses for the varying 
intellectual capacity of the children attending. For 
ages fourteen to seventeen there is a choice of a higher 
secondary school, a commercial schcol, or a technical 
institute. | 

In spite of the profound changes brought about by 
the war Vienna still remains the intellectual centre of 
South-East Europe. Vienna University, founded in 
1365, still has several thousand students from adjacent 
countries, and its school of medicine is famous. 

The artistic sensibilities of the Austrian people are 
too well known to need stressing, and the Vienna Con- 
servatoire is famous throughout the world. The city 
is also the seat of a unique educational institution, the 
Oriental Academy, which is a school for training in the 
diplomatic service. | 

The activities of the Academy received a decided 
impetus owing to the active patronage of Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II. These two benevolent despots in- 
stituted a national system of education years before the 
thought occurred to other Governments in Europe. 
The former monarch passed an education law in 1774; 
and the latter, during his reign from 1765 to 1790, 
issued an order for compulsory school attendance 
throughout his dominion. 

Some vears ago a society for popular education was 
founded, based on the English model of university ex- 
tension work, and there are now two working-men's 
colleges in Vienna. The very large Jewish population 
has erected a number of halls, best described as the 
Toynbee Halls of Vienna. 
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ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


By KATHLEEN RicH, B.A. 


Now we are Seven. 

“When the infants pass, at about seven years of 
age, into the Senior School they should experience no 
abrupt change of method. In practice, however, a 
disastrous break often occurs" (“Тһе Teaching of 
English in England,” page 69). Dr. Kimmins іп the 
same report expressed the opinion that ‘‘an inhibition 
of their powers of self-expression seemed to follow 
upon children’s removal from the infants’ department 
to the upper department, where there was no longer 
the same delightful story-telling, or material on which 
they could cultivate their imagination. 

Fortunately, there are few schools so organised that 
children of seven years now pass into a Senior Depart- 
ment, but the warning is none the less necessary for all 
teachers of children of the transitional or lower Junior 
Classes. А safe guiding principle in drawing up 
schemes of work or in planning lessons for pupils at 
this stage is to let the fairy story form the basis for 
all the other work in English and to continue the con- 
versational and dramatic methods of the infant classes 
throughout all the subjects of the curriculum. 


Speech Training in Lessons other than English. 

In lessons which do not aim primarily at English 
training various methods for giving this practice in 
connected and continuous speech will suggest them- 
selves to the teacher. The lessons in History, 
Geography, and Nature Study will not consist of 
lectures by the teacher followed by questioning on the 
bare bones of the subject-matter, but will be ‘‘talks’’ in 
the true sense of the word, the children being expected 
to contribute not only answers but questions and com- 
ments on the pictures, specimens, and other illustra- 
tions which will form the most important feature of 
every well prepared lesson. The children’s own ac- 
tivities will be called forth in the collection, preparation, 


and care of specimens and living things needed for: 


Nature Study and in out-of-door observation; and even 
the least talkative child will describe accurately his own 
experiences in such work. 


Speech Training by means of Games. 

There are certain games in which the diffidence 
of the selfconscious child may be overcome. The old- 
fashioned game of ''Clumps" has the advantage of 
dividing the players into fairly small groups so that 
the shy child need not feel that the eyes of the whole 
class are upon him. The children are divided equally 
into parties of about ten. Each party sends one of 
its number out, and those sent out decide together 
on the name of some common thing or a wcll known 
character in a story. This being settled, they divide, 
one going to each of the groups awaiting them. 
The contest is to see which group, by questioning 
the member who knows the secret. word, can first find 
out what it is. The winning group is enlarged by 
the addition of all the plavers who had been in the 
secret, and thus, when the next secret word is chosen, 
they have more members to help in question and 
guess. The game is rarely brought to its conclusion 


by the absorption of all the players into one group, 
but there is enough of the competitive element in it 
to stir up the slower children to put their questions 
eagerly and express them clearly, in the hope of 
helping the group to win. 
Formal Speech Ігаіпіпб. 

Definite speech training should proceed side by side 
with the other branches of English teaching at this 
stage, as at all others. During no lesson should 
mispronunciation or slovenly articulation be passed 
over. The lesson definitely set apart for the study 
of poems or prose for recitation should be introduced 
by exercises in breathing and voice control. 

If a new poem or extract is to be learnt, the teacher 
should arouse the children's interest in it beforehand 
by a chat on the subject-matter. The old favourite 
"My Shadow,” for instance, may be introduced by 
simple experiment or play when the sun is bright, 
the children watching the behaviour of their own 
shadows. Р 

During the lesson the children should always have 
printed copies of the poem before them to follow 
as the teacher reads. This pattern reading should be 
repeated several times before any child is called on 
to read the poem aloud, and all faults of articulation 
should be checked from the very first. If a number 
of children are allowed to read a verse, individually, 
it will be found by the end of the lesson that many 
of them have memorised the lines and can repeat them 
correctly without further trouble. 


Reading. 

The English lessons still call for a stock of good 
fairy tales and folk stories, and it may be noted that 
the old-fashioned stories are usually most liked. 

The stories should be told or read to the children 
before they are presented in the form of reading 
matter; and the story lesson, the dramatisation or. 
retelling of the story by the children, and the reading 
of the story by the teacher from the book version 
in possession of the children, should all precede any 
attempt at reading aloud by individuals. 


The Writing of English. 

"Written composition is generally begun too soon 
and practised too often. . Until a child can write with 
ease and speed the mere mechanical difficulties of 
writing will act as a drag on his power of self- 
expression" (“Suggestions to Teachers," page тоо). 

At this stage the teacher will find in her class, as 
at all other stages, that there exist wide diversities 
between the powers of individual children in hand- 
writing and in written expression. The intelligent 
child will have mastered the early technical difficulties 
and will be eager to attempt some original work. 
The child of slower development will still require 
practice in the manipulation of the pencil and find 
difficulty in doing the simplest exercise which is not 
merely mechanical. The class should therefore be 
divided into groups, and the slower children allowed 
to continue copying short rhymes, verses, and stories 
from prepared cards or from books. The more ad- 
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vanced pupils may be slowly introduced to simple 
written composition through the short story» .:' ~ 
As an illustration of the method adopted, 
of the two frogs who fell into a bowl of cream may 
be considered. Two frogs once fell into a bowl of 
cream. They swam round and round and tried to 
climb up the slippery sides of the bowl, but each time 
they fell back. At last one of them said ‘‘What is the 
use of swimming round and round? We shall never 
get out. I am too tired to try any longer." He gave 


up, sank to the bottom of the bowl, and was drowned. : 


The other frog said “I won't give up, I won't give 
up.” He went on swimming and swimming and at 
last he churned the cream into butter. When the 
dairymaid came for her cream there she found our 
little friend sitting high and dry upon a big pat of 
butter. 

The children are familiar with the gist of the tale 
from their story lessons, and they are given books 
containing a simple version, or, if this is not available, 
a hectographed or typewritten sheet. It is preferable 
to choose a tale which is to be found in one of the 
books used by the children. The story is read 
through by the teacher to the children, who follow the 
reading matter’ with their eyes, and they are then 
left to read it through carefully to themselves. 
A series of questions 1s then written on the blackboard. 
What happened to the frogs? Why could they not 
get out of the bowl? What did the first frog sav 
when he was tired? What did he do? What did 
the second frog say? What happened as he went on 
swimming round? What did the milkmaid see when 
she came for her cream? | 

The children retain their books and answer the 
questions, in writing, by reference to the paragraphs 
concerned. They thus produce a concise and con- 
nected version of the story. This may be regarded 
as sufficient in the preliminary stages, but, as thc 
children develop their powers of oral expression 
and of command over their pencil, they will wish to 
reproduce the actual story as they have read it and 
 re-told it orall. This many of them will be able 
to do without reference to the book and in an original 
manner before they have completed their eighth year, 


and the constant reference to the printed word in its - 


context before the actual writing is performed will 
largely overcome the difficulty of spelling. 


A few of the most intelligent children at the close ` 


of this stage will wish to supplement the printed 
version. of the story with details of their own 
invention. “Мау I make up something about it mv- 
self?" asked a little girl who had heard and read 
the story of the frogs referred to above. Her effort 
resulted thus :—''Two frogs were quarrelling on а 
window-sill. Now inside the window in the dairy there 
stood a big bowl of cream. The first frog gave the 
other a push and he fell through the open window 
into the bowl, but as he went he caught hold of the 
others frog’s leg and pulled him in too." She then 
described the efforts of the frogs to get out as given 
in the book version. ‘The latter, however, it will be 
observed, had contained no reference to either a 
window-sill or а quarrel. The child's imagination 
provided a plausible explanation of the main 
catastrophe. 
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The accumulation. of mere facts does not interest 
Barbara. She is the distress of her schoolmistress. 
‘Lacks concentration," “must try harder,” ''inatten- 
tive,’’ “work poor," recur upon her reports. But 
Barbara is impressed by the more romantic aspect of 
knowledge and by sonorous words. 

“If only she could have individual tuition,” said her 
mother. 


When alone together her mother tried the experi- 
ment of plaving at schools. Barbara soon tired of 
being the pupil, and insisted on instructing her mother 
in simple addition and in writing words of three letters 
from dictation. When her mother's proficiency was 
established beyond a doubt, Barbara allowed. her to 
suggest another game. 

"Let's play ‘Words,’ "' said her mother. 
tell me the meaning of ‘essential’ ?"' 

Barbara could. 

'* *Eccentricity' 2” said her mother. 

“Мо, I can't,” said Barbara. “Апа can you tell me 
the meaning of ''Squanamannabean' ?"' 

“Of what?” said her mother, hoping for help from 
encyclopzedias and dictionaries. 

‘‘Squanamannabean,’’ repeated Barbara. | 

‘Where did you hear the word?” asked her mother. 

“I didn't hear it," Barbara said. “I invented it.” 

“Оһ,” said her mother, greatly relieved. 

“Апа,” Barbara continued, “I can tell vou all about 
it. Itisa tree. I'll tell you about it like а real lesson— 
I am the teacher and you are the children. '' 

She ran to her toy blackboard and drew an extrava- 
gant-looking palm tree. 

“бес this tree, children,'' she said, ‘‘it is the squana- 
mannabean tree that grows in the West Indies. You 
see the bark,” said she, shading the trunk. “Е has 
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‚ a peculiar svnpatiastic quality which makes it attract 


the sea. When it is growing among clumps of nabbala 
grass the bark can do no harm, but when it grows on 
rocky ground the bark makes the sea flood over the 
land till it is high enough to swamp the island, and 
that’s why there are'nt many West Indies left. These 
are the West Indies," she said, drawing a series of 
designs like hot-cross buns.  ''Yes''— surveying her 
work—'‘they aren't very good, but they are the West 
Indies in spite of that. And this," she said, adding 
more hot-cross buns, ''is what they used to be before 
the other Indies were washed away. It is thought 
that the harmful seeds of the squanamannabean tree 
were brought over by the enemy in the war of the 
Santafuistic succession. when King Saragamillian was 
fighting the natives of Santafaluco. The next king, 
Tishvlamado, tried to stamp out the squanamannabean 
by sowing crops of svllafooda, but many more islands 
disappeared, and that's why the skeleton leaves of the 
squanamannabean are found among the fossils of the 
sea-ninnys in the lumps of pumice-stone—or whatever 
it is.” 

“There,” said Barbara with pride, “that's how we re 
taught things. Isn't it-fun 2” 


4. Reads in a 
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SOME READING DEFICIENCIES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Gregor MacGregor, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Education for the County of 
Fife, we are able to reprint а valuabie and interesting analysis of common defects іп children’s reading. 
Mr. MacGregor asks us to say that in preparing this analysts he gained great help from the reports of the 
investigations іп Reading Ability conducted under the auspices of the American National Society for the 


Study of Education. 


Evidences of Deficiency. 


г. Frequent halts and hesitations 
during oral reading. 


2. Periods of confusion 


during 
oral reading. 


3. Apparent recognition at end 
of “drill,” but frequent mis- 


takes on revision. Certain 
words — unrecognised — when 


separated from context. 


stitled manner, 
calling off words mechanically. 
Reads jerkily word by word. 


5. (a) Reads slowly but not halt- 


ingly. 
finger, 


keeps place with 


(b) Reads with vocalisation or 
lip-movement during silent 
reading. 


6. Numerous requests for help on 


~ 


simple and common words in 
oral or silent reading. 


Breaks sentences up without 
due regard to proper word 
grouping. In later reading, 
imperfect rhythm and fluency 
— See (b), and particularly (c) 
and (d). 


Diagnosis. 


Low stock of sight words. 
Weak mode of attack on new 
words, 


Little or no power of word analy- 
sis. Material may be bevond 
pupil's capacity. 


Verbal repetition over-emphasised. 
Memorising over-strained to de- 
triment of meaning. (Rote 
Learning.) Insuthcient ability 
to analyse words and synthesise 
them. Visual recognition weak. 


Over-dithicult material. Concentra- 
tion on the single word. Over- 
emphasis on ability to “call” 
words. 

Training in word-building NoT co- 
ordinated with training in eye- 
movement and phrase recogni- 
tion. 


Precedure has not stressed phrase 
units. Insufficient emphasis оп 
meaning. 


Over-emphasis on oral reading and 
in analvtical instruction without 
adequate training in the recog- 
nition of word groups. 


Failure to accumulate sight vocabu- 
lary. Insufficient training on 
sight werds. 


(a) Inability to 
units, 


recognise thought 


(b) Lack of familiarity with typical 
sentence structures and  lan- 
guage forms. Inability to profit 
bv punctuation. marks. 


(c) Inadequate anticipation of 
meaning. 
(d) [e oral reading alone, short 


eve-voice span. 


It will be seen that the notes are planned to enumerate the common forms of defect, 
with indications of causes and suggestions as to remedies. 


Remedial Suggestions. 


Provide incentive for accumulating a stock of SIGHT WORDS. 
Arrange systematic training іп WORD ANALYSIS and 
WORD BUILDING, 


Provide VOCABULARY training as above. Keep records of 
growth on timed tests, with lists of COMMON words and 
words UNRECOGNISED or asked for while reading. Ad- 
just material to capacity. 


Avoid simultaneous repetition and consequent over depend- 
ence on auditory memory. Provide SYSTEMATIC TRAINING 
іп word analysis and WORD BUILDING with adequate 
reference to meaning. Practise visual recognition of 
EASY WORD GROUPS. Vary training. 


Adjust material to pupil's ability. Approve only reading 
which sounds like NATURAL TALK or conversation. 
Train іп EYE-MOVEMENT and phrase recognition. Use 
flash cards with моко GRours and much reading of 
easy material. (Note.—Flash cards аге cards contain- 
ing words and short passages to be shown quickly and 
withdrawn.) 


(a) Give PURASE-FLASHING with response in terms of mean- 
ing. Ах recognition improves, discourage place-keeping. 


(b) Prevent vocalisation and discourage — lip-movement. 
Give phrase-fashing as in (a), and MUCH READING OF 
EASY MATERIAL for training the eye іп the READY RECOG- 
NITION OF WORD GROUPS. (With a “Motor” child, а 
certain amount of vocalisation is unavoidable.) 


Provide methods of self-help. Hold pupil responsible for 
listing words on which he requested help, and use 
these as basis for sELF-INSTRUCTION. Extend training 
in word-recognition, Encourage self-confidence. 


(a) Study for the purpose of grouping words according to 
THOUGHT relationships. Train with MEANINGFUL phrases. 
Develop power to sense the situation. 


(b) Practise with sentence structures and language forms. 


Demonstrate punctuation devices orally, and with 
written. material Learn to THINK. while reading. 


Train in grasping the pRIFT of a passage—thinking 
"fore and aft." 


(с) Develop the conscious power of ANTICIPATING MEANING 

through the use of саху and familiar material. 
reading, cultivate the power of ‘LOOKING 
Provide practice in phrasing. 


(d) In oral 
AHEAD." 
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Evidences of Deficiency. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


MISPRONUNCIATION— 
(a) Minor mispronunciations. 


(b) Guesses words from con- 
text or initial letter. 
Stumbles over long or 
unfamiliar words. 


(с) Gross mispronunciation. 


SUBSTITUTIONS— 


Substitutions which mutilate 
meaning. 


OMISSIONS—(a) 


(b) Irregular progress or rate. 
ss of place. 


(c) False starts. Skips lines. 


(d) Nervousness (іпарргоргі- 
ate responses). 


EMOTIONAL DisrURBANCES— 
(a) Crying, tantrums, &c. 


(b) Antagonistic attitude. 


(c) Worry. Harassed look. 


(d) Fear. 


Work HaBiTs— | 
Dawdling before beginning to 
read. 

Frequent lapses of attention. 
Apparent lack of sincerity, 
carelessness. 


DiscoURAGEMENT— 
Seeming inability to learn to 
read. 


Inability to form judgments 
on material read or to carry 
out printed directions or in- 
structions. 


Diagnosis. 


Speech difficulties. 


Previous training has not provided 
good habits of recognition. 

No method of analysing or break- 
ing up new or long words. 
Vocabulary limitations. 


See (b) above—poor habits of re- 
cognition. 

No methods of analysing new and 
long words. Vocabulary limita- 
tions. 


Material may be too difficult. 


Pupil does not or cannot maintain 
thoughtful attitude while read- 
ing. Meagre vocabulary. 


Irregular habits of perception. 


Fluctuating attention. 
Lack of motor control. 


Timidity. Nervous instability. 


Short attention span. 


Methods over-svstematic and poorly 
adapted to pupil's reactions and 
interests. 


Difficulties causing confusion and 
inhibitions, Pressure or  co- 
ercion. 


Excessive ambition of pupil, parent, 
or teacher. 


Embarrassment. 


Material unsuited to ability or in- 


terest. 

Poor attitude towards school or 
work. 

Over-formal work with insufficient 


attention to individual needs. 


Consciousness of deficiency. 


Repeated failures. Inadequate 
satisfactions. 

Method does not enlist interest or 
effort. 


Habitual dependence on others. 
Failure to read with effect so 
as to extract the thought as 
expressed. 


Remedial Suggestions. 


~ 


Supply training which requires ACCURATE recognition and 
DISCRIMINATION between words that begin with the 
same letter. 


Emphasise ACCURATE RECOGNITION as above.  Discourage 
guessing. 
Give training in BREAKING UP WORDS, and in seeing 


familiar parts or similar elements in words, &c. 
Extend vocabulary and language training. 


See (b) above. 

Provide training in SYLLABICATION and ANALYTICAL ATTACK 
on long words. Extend vocabulary and language 
training. 


Adjust material to pupil's ability. 


Organise mode of attack on new words (see 8 (b) and (c) 
above) Emphasise THOUGHT GETTING. Dramatise and 
illustrate new meanings, and make conscious effort to 
increase and extend meaning vocabulary. 


Provide in- 
КЕСОС- 


(а) Permit PREPARATION before oral reading. 
teresting reading material with PRACTICE IN 
NITION. 


(b) As in (a); but look for physical causes, and remove 
same. Gradually develop POWER ТО CONCENTRATE. 
Allow use of line marker. 


(c) Encourage CALMNESs, and do not stress speed. Pro- 


ceed as in (a). Encourage self-confidence. 


(d) Train in HOLDING several selected ITEMS IN MIND, and 
in giving suitable answers; see also (с). 


(a) HARMONISE factors causing emotional CONFLICT. Per- 
mit preparation as in (10) (a). 


Study the child : See (13) below. 


(b) Do not rouse antagonism or exert UNDUE PRESSURE. 
Establish interest and develop CONFIDENCE. 
Test only for diagnosis of weakness, self-progress, and 
self-satisfaction. 


(c) Reduce strain and over-stimulation. Avoid охег-ех- 


amination ; see (b) above. 


(d) Suggest reduced activity and rest periods. Proceed as 


in (10) (a) and (с). 


Make school activities worth while. Tie up reading with 
activities and materials associated with existing іп- 
terests. 

Give opportunities for CHOICE of practice reading material. 


Try INDIVIDUAL METHODS. Proceed at pupil's own 
rate, and show pupil evidence of progress. Commend 
efforts made. 

Select material within scope of pupil's ability. Give HELP 
as needed. Encourage SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

Provide evidence of successes and other inherent satis- 
factions, 

Change method. Adapt line of attack to INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS and interests. 


Arrange reading exercises and questions under conditions 
which will throw pupil ON HIS OWN RESPONSIBILITY. 
Provide systematic training іп PURPOSEFUL SILENT 
READING. 

Cultivate the power to concentrate and COMPREHEND. 


Јох, 1928 


Evidences of Deficiency. 


15. Rate of Silent Reading 
rapid, but COMPREHEN- 
SION relatively weak as 
evidenced by Silent Reading 
Tests. 


14. COMPREHENSION gener- 
ally poor ав evidenced by 
Silent Reading Tests. 


NOTE.—In the case of all diseases and deficiencies, 
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Diagnosis. 


Undue emphasis on speed. In- 
sufficient attention to meaning. 


(a) Lack of interest and attention. 


(b) Non-recognition of words. 


(c) Lack of knowledge of meaning 
of words. 


(d) Undue emphasis on speed. 


(e) General mental incapacity. 


(f) Defective vision. 
(g) Word blindness. 


(h) Bad habits of eye-movement. 


(1) Irregular forward move- 
ments. 


(2) Uneconomical return sweeps. 


(ü) Comprehending habits imper- 
fectly developed through lack of 
training—as evidenced by: 

(1) Failure to grasp the gist or 
details. 

(2) Failure to answer factual 
or thought questions. 


(3) Failure to organise main 
ideas. 


trainin$ in ALL the factors of Reading Ability, including th 
essential features of meaning and comprehension. 
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Remedial Suggestions. 


Restrain (temporarily) desire for speed. 

Emphasise importance of content. Practice close question- 
ing. Provide reading selections and exercises TO GRASP 
MEANING. Give, for one month, Silent Reading Prac- 
tice without time control. (Most important of all— 
begin “thought getting" exercises EARLY.) 


Ascertain and UTILISE child's INTERESTS. Choose selections 
pupil will enjoy. Encourage home reading. 


Practise READY RECOGNITION of common words and phrases. 
Revise word analysis and word-building. See also (1) 
and (2). 


Increase vocabulary by ENTENSIVE reading, assisted. by— 
(1) Systematic word study; (2) getting meaning from 
context and by use of different words; (3) use of 
opposites, homonyms (e.g. fair and fare), synonyms, 
and relational words; (4) practice in phrasing with 
emphasis on meaning. ' 


See (15). 


Adapt material to level of ability. 
Practise with interesting material WITHIN RANGE OF COM- 
PREHENSION. 


Eves examined, and treated by oculist. 


Treatment by specialist. 


1. Practise with easy material, and arrange for close at- 
tention to ‘SEEING THE WORDS IN ORDER.” For special 
practice, use (1) typed words—FIVE spaces apart; 
(2) typed words in thought groups—FIVE spaces apart; 
and (3) same words typed—oNE space apart. Practise 
as above without looking to right or to left. Later on, 
develop power to grasp the "drift" of a passage— 


See (7) (b). 


2. Practise with tvped interesting material in which LINES 
ARE MUCH FURTHER APART than usual. Train in 
MOVING eyes FROM END of one line TO BEGINNING of 
NEXT without pausing to look at any of the words in 
the line about to be read. Later on, develop power 
to "anticipate meaning" See (7) (с). 


(a) Arrange reading under time control. Practise re- 
reading to increase rate and improve recognition. 


(b) Practise phrasing and reading with special attention 
on "key" words. 


(c) Provide practice in ‘Reading Directions" silently, and 
carrving them out. 


(d) Building sentences from disarranged words (also dis- 
arranged paragraphs). 


(e) Supplying ‘missing words’? and choosing appropriate 
words. 


(f) "Finding the answers to questions" with selection 
present and without. 


(g) Practise Reading for reproduction: Grasping the 
"point" of а story. 


(h) Train in careful organisation of what is read—with 
use of (1) Headings and Sub-headings; (2) Revision 
Notes and Clues; (3) Selecting the Topic and Naming 
the Story; (4) Selecting main idea and supporting de- 
tails; (s) Introduction, Development, Climax, and 
Conclusion ; (6) Summaries. 


(i) Reading for a specific purpose, 6.5. “То find the 
character of a person or persons,” «с. 


PREVENTION is better than CURE. Arrange, therefore, for a sound 


e important work of the EYE in recognition and the 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Private Schools under the Education Acts. 

The private school has received some public atten- 
tion recently. Wolverhampton has a private bill be- 
fore Parliament, in which has been included provision 
for regulating the private schools in their borough. 
The Local Legislation Committee of the House of 
Commons have rejected that particular clause, probably 
on the ground that the inclusion of such a power in a 
Local Act is unprecedented. Where then, we may ask, 
does the private school come in the national system 
of education ? 


The Act of 1921. 


First it is to be noted that the Board of Education by 
Section 1 of the 1921 Act is charged with the super- 
intendence of matters relating to education in Eng- 
land and Wales. Secondly, the local education 
authority, whose duty it is to submit schemes as to the 
exercise of their powers, in preparing them ‘‘shall have 
regard to any existing supply of efficient and suitable 
schools" not provided by them [Section 14 (3) ]. 
And, thirdly, it is also the duty of the local authority 
to see that a parent is performing his duty under Sec- 
tion 42, and to complain to a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction if he is not [43 (1) (a)]. And the parent can- 
not successfully offer the defence that his child is 
attending school and receiving efficient. instruction— 
that he is therefore doing his duty—‘‘unless the school 
or institution is open to inspection cither bv the local 
education authority or by the Board of Education” 
(Section 147). Оп paper, therefore, it would seem 
that the private school is well within the Acts. 


Inspection and Information. 


But, in fact, neither central nor local authority exer- 
cises the powers it has. Under Section 134, the Board 
тау inspect any school not liable to inspection by апу 
Government Department if the head master requests it, 
but this apparently applies only to a school supplving 
secondary education. Under Section 155 it is the duty 
of the responsible person, when required by the Board 
of Education, to furnish the Board with such particulars 
with respect to the school as may be prescribed by 
regulations made by the Board, and a school not in 
receipt of grant from the Board must within three 
months of its being opened furnish on the form pre- 
scribed the name and address of the school and a short 
description of it. Failure to comply with this rule 
involves a penalty of 4-10, and 45 for every day sub- 
sequent to conviction during which the failure con- 
tinues [S. 155 (1) (2) ]. Under the similar provision 
of the 1918 Act (S. 28) the form prescribed was 451 G. 
It would be interesting to learn how many schools 
since April, 1919, have furnished the Board with the 
information required, and how many fines have been 
imposed for non-compliance. 


Applying Section 152. 

One wav of discovering defaulters would be the 
putting into force of Section 152 and requiring every 
local authority to furnish a return showing a list of 
private schools in their area. This information could 
quite legally be demanded of anv authority. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
The Arithmetic Bog. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—I am not sorry that all the schoolmasters I 
ever had dragged me through the arithmetical bog, 
as vour contributor, Mr. Frederick J. Gould, prettily 
describes the teaching of arithmetic. And І am thank- 
ful that I have not to devise some thousands of pro- 
blems that shall satisfy Mr. Gould's requirements, viz., 
"gesthetic elements combined with a happy sentiment 
of ability to meet calculation demands in family, prac- 
tical emergencies, and civic and national business." | 
can't get much meaning out of or into this last demand 
of a ‘“һарру sentiment of ability, «с.,” but I'm per- 
fectly certain. that neither boys nor girls would 
experience any specially happy sentiments if they were 
for everlasting calculating the price of the butcher's 
joints per pound, or adding up the grocer's bill. 

Mr. Gould's criticism reallv resolves itself into the 
plaint that parts of the examples given to little bovs 
and girls to work out have no relation to the affairs of 
everyday life. But whose everyday life? I dont 
suppose the bus conductor ever buys pigs or the brick- 
laver stock and shares. Nor do 1. My financial opera- 
tions are trivial in the extreme. I never paper walls 
or even turn three taps on in the bath-room at the 
same time. And though I have a watch I never trouble 
to calculate beforehand when the hands will be together 
between three and four in the afternoon. Nor, to take 
other examples, have I ever needed to divide the garden 
border in medial section, or to prove that all China- 
men are mortal. Nevertheless, I'm very glad that | 
know how to reduce £27. 4s. 914. to farthings, and 
that I can work out, with no anxiety at all as to the 
correctness of the result, those wretched examples 
numbered 8, о, and то. I’ve also sufficient gumption 
to prove that the squares on the sides of a triangle 
are $ the squares on the medians. And, from having 
amused mvself with the All A's and Some A's of the 
logic books, I can sometimes spot the fallacy lurking 
in the other man's arguments. I think I can detect 
the deceitfulness of Mr. Gould's. He тау have 
travelled much in the realms of schools, but he hasn't 
travelled much in the realms of bogs. If he had, he'd 
know he was himself in one now.—I am, &c., 

P. А. Woon. 


Cheaper Survey Maps for Schools. 

The Board of Education draws the attention of 
teachers and authorities to the increased facilities which 
are now offered by the Director-General of Ordnance 
Survey, Southampton, for the supply of Ordnance 
Survey Maps and Admiralty Charts for educational 
purposes at reduced rates. Besides the regular series 
of 6 in. and 1 in. to the mile, the Survey has published 
several maps of special educational value, the map of 
Roman Britain for example. One of England at the 
time of the Civil War will shortly be ready and maps 
of other periods are being compiled. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Director-General, who 
will also advise on the preparation of maps required 
for special purposes. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


The fifty-fourth Annual Conference took place at 
the Parliament Hill County School on June 8 and 9, 
bv kind invitation of Miss C. L. Morant, and 
under the presidency of Miss L. A. Lowe, M.A. (Leeds 
Girls’ High School). The most striking feature was 
the breadth of outlook which was present throughout 
and stressed most strongly in the addresses of the 
President and Lord Haldane, and in the sermon given 
һу the Rev. W. В. Selbie, D.D. Matters of a more 
strictly internal school nature were discussed at 
sectional meetings on Saturday morning and were 
closed to the Press. 


School Examinations. 

Miss В. M. Sparks, М.А, (Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege), drew attention to a memorandum which had been 
drawn up by a committee of the Association, and 
signed by 499 members, and which had lately been 
under discussion with the Board of Education. In 
order to make the First Examination more suitable 
to the varied types of bovs and girls іп secondary 
schools the Association recommended that Group IV 
(Music, Art, Housecraft, and Handicrafts) should be 
recognised as qualifying towards the five subjects 
necessary for a pass in the School Certificate. This 
recommendation had been endcrsed by the Head 
Masters’ Association and the Asscciation of Assistant 
Mistresses, and had roused great interest in the outside 
world. The Board of Education desired, however, to 
defer a decision until such a time as the whole 
question of the leaving certificate for modern schools 
should be under consideration. With regard to the 
Higher Certificate, a desirable reform would be if one 
main subject could be taken from Groups I to IV and 
anv other two subjects from those grovps at a sub- 
sidiarv standard. This would meet the needs of 
candidates for whom specialisation is not suitable. 


Out of School Activities. 

Discussion on the organisation and distribution of 
activities outside the classroom was opened by five 
brief. speeches. 

Miss M. G. Clark, M.A. (Manchester High School), 
gave a short account of the various outside activities 
of the Manchester High School. These showed great 
Vitality but left little leisure for mistresses or girls. 


Manv of these activities, such as the League of Nations. 


Union, she believed to be of even greater importance 
than some of the present obsolete subjects of school 
curricula.  Exaggerating her point for purposes of 
debate, she suggested a drastic cutting. down of the 
modern time-table. 

Miss C. M. Hargrave, M.A. (Gainsborough High 
School), drew attention to the fact that the various 
claims of school were liable to interfere unduly with 
the influence of home life. Necessary as she be- 
lieved these activities to be, few of them could com- 
pare in importance with ''helping mother on Saturdav 
morning. 

Miss M. E. Martin, B.A. (Wakefield High School), 
said that in her school there was little time for out- 
side activity except games, but it soon appeared from 
her speech that the school formed a most valuable 
intellectual centre for the town, various societtes— 


musical, dramatic, &c.—meeting there, with which 
both staff and girls assisted. 

Miss E. A. Jones, M.A. (Clapham County Secondary 
School), was a strong advocate of outside activitics, 
beleving them to be essential in the broadening of 
interests in a suburban school. Many of these activi- 
tics. were shared with other neighbouring .schools. 
She referred especially to the Inter-School Classical 
Association which had been founded by Dr. Brock. 

Miss K. E. Moore, М.А. (Queen Anne's School, 
Caversham), spoke of the outside activities of a resi- 
dent school, and pointed out the necessity for some 
leisure time which the girls should be left to organise 
for themselves. It was better to give girls this oppor- 
tunity in spite of the danger of a certain amount of 
waste. Quoting from Carlyle and Walter Pater she 
sketched her ideas of the development of personality 
in which outside activities and reaction to stimuli 
generally played a great part. 

А most interesting discussion followed. Miss 
Morant described the professional concerts given in 
the school, and the social work in connexion with the 
workhouse. Miss Young (The Park School, Glasgow), 
with much Scotch humour, said that parents were 
sometimes made to pay too dearly for the social 
activities of their children. 


The Hadow Report. 

Miss Stoneman, M.A. (Park School, Preston), pro- 
posed the resolution that the Association of Head 
Mistresses welcomes the report of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education on the education 
of the adolescent, and approves in general the policy 
contained therein, and wishes to put on record the 
following recommendations :— 

(1) The extension of school aye to 16 plus. 

(2) The recognition of a primary system of edu- 
cation up to rr plus, to be followed bv 
various types of post-primary education 
whose character shall be determined bv the 
leaving age. 

(3) The necessity for variety, both in curriculum 
and administration, so that all tvpes of 
school should: make provision for academic 
and practical work. 

(4) The imposition of no compulsory external ex- 
amination. 

To this was added a rider that this Association finds 
the nomenclature (Modern, Grammar) unsatisfactory, 
and suggests that every school should be known by its 
own individual name, but that for the purpose of 
official classifications names having reference to the 
leaving age and aim of the school should be adopted. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss K. Grant, 
М.А. (Nuneaton High School). 


Education and Industry, 

The discussion. оп Education. апа Industry was 
opened by Miss Savill, M.A. (Lincoln High School), 
Chairman of the Education Committee. Members of 
the Sub-Committee of the Education Committee had 
met individual leaders in engineering, shipping, cotton, 
wool, and other trades With a view to securing а 
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closer co-operation between secondary schools and 
industry. Тһе work of this Sub-Committee is most 
important, coming as it does at a time when the 
second part of the Malcolm report has just been pub- 
lished, and the Annual Conference of the Association 
of Education Committees has just met, showing a very 
great similarity of aim in their respective recom- 
mendations. The outlook, Miss Savill said, was on 
the whole encouraging, as the business men апа 
leaders of industry had shown very great interest and 
willingness to co-operate with the secondary schools. 
In the main, appreciation of the results of secondary 
education was shown, and it is significant that in 
most industries a few women have succeeded in reach- 
ing posts of responsibility. There were, however, 
certain faults against which the secondary schools 
must guard if the natural prejudice against the em- 
ployment of women 15 to be overcome—such as un- 
willingness to learn from the beginning and to see 
the importance of the lowest work. Miss Savill 
gave it as her opinion that business ability in girls 
was often overlooked. She suggested that teachers 
should interest themselves in local conditions. Lec- 
tures given in the schools on the great industries 
would be of value, and school employment com- 
mittees should be developed on which business men 
should serve. Much important information on the 
openings in special industries was contributed in the 
discussion. which followed. 


The President's Address. 


The President, in her address on Saturday morn- 
ing, struck the keynote of the whole Conference in an 
inspiring address on “Ореп Spaces and Open Win- 
dows.” She described the view at sunrise from Mount 
Parnassus as she had seen it a few weeks pre- 
viously. She quoted from C. E. Montague, ''there 
is no such thing as a bad mountain pass," and 
showed the lessons we might learn in education from 
the mountains—the necessary effort, and the leisure 
required for both ''poise" and ''vision." Our very 
word ‘‘School’’ has the meaning of leisure in it; let 
us guard it carefully. There must be time to look 
upwards in devotion as well as out to the wide spaces. 
Miss Lowe said that the Bible was an outdoor book, 
and she took her illustration of the open window from 
the book of Daniel. That busy man of affairs had 
time to concentrate and look through his open window 
towards Jerusalem. The window gave the idea of 
necessary limitation. and = concentration. Неге the 
President pointed out the danger of a foss of ''poise" 
unless a high standard of scholarship were maintained 
together with breadth of vision. 


Armaments. 


During the afternoon session a resolution on the 
sympathetic reception of proposals for world peace 
and for the progressive reduction of armaments was 
proposed by Miss C. L. Morant, and seconded by 
Miss M. L. Lardelli (Brigg. Girls’ High School). It 
is highly important that this resolution was passed 
by the Association, as it showed a belief in the value 
of education as a factor in world peace. 

The Conference closed with an address bv Lord 
Haldane on “East and West—Relativity of Know- 
ledge." 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 1928. 


There is no falling off in the number of vacation 
courses available for those who wish to spend part of 
the summer holidays in study under pleasant conditions. 
Some there are who would declare that a teacher's 
best holiday is one spent far away from things of the 
school, among new acquaintances and surroundings. 
Certainly the teacher who moves only in the orbit of 
pedagogy is making a mistake, but the summer 
vacation 1s long enough to make possible a variety 
of experiences, and for most of us there is much to 
be gained from a ''refresher course’’ either in our own 
subject or in the more general topic of education. 
Among the courses announced for this year the following 
deserve special mention. Full particulars should be 
obtained from the addresses given. 


At Home. 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILL HOLD A SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING at University 
College, Oxford, from July 23 to August 4. and a SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF Drama at the Public Library, Stratford-on-Avon, from 
August 6 to August 18. Address—The Registrar, Central School 
of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


City oF Loxpon Vacation Course. This well known course 
begins on July 27 and lasts for two weeks. Apply for illustrated 
booklet to The Secretary, C.L.V.C., Montague House. Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. i 


DRAMA IN EpvcaTION at Citizen House, Bath, from August 3 
to August 17. Address—Hon. Secretary, Citizen House, Bath. 


FOLKESTONE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, from August 4 
to September 1. \ddress—E. Salter Davies, Director of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Maidstone, Kent. 


SUMMER CovnsE IN Music ТЕлсиіхс at Oxford, from August 1 
to August 15. Address—The Federation of British Music In- 
dustries, 117-123 Great Portland Street, London, W.r. 


THE SAVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL оғ Dance asp PuysicaL EDUCA- 
тох at Eastbourne College, Eastbourne, from August 1 to 
August 16.  Address—Messrs. J. Saville & Co., Ltd., 5 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Tue New Psvcnuorocy ахо EDUCATION SUMMER Scinoor at The 
Priory Gate School, Wereham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. Address— 
The Hon. Secretary, The Priory Gate School, Wereham, King's 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Охғоко UNIVERSITY VACATION COURSE ім EpvcaTION. at Ox- 
ford, from August 1 to August 28.  Address— The Director of 
Training, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Тнк Toxic Sor-FA COLLEGE SUMMER Vacation Course at Earl- 
ham Hall, Forest Gate, London, E.7, from July 31 to August 16. 
Address—The Secretary, The Tonic Sol-fa College, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Abroad. 


DarcRozE SUMMER SCHOOL at 
August rir. 
don, W.C.r. 

UNIVERSITY OF Besaxcon Horipav Course at Besancon, from 
July 1 to October зо. Address—M. le Professeur Louis Villat, 
D.Litt, Directeur des Cours, Faculté des Lettres, 30 rue 
Mégevand. 

UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA SUMMER SCHOOL at 
July 4 to August 28. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

UNIVERSITY oF RENNFS Horipav Course at Saint Servan-sur- 
Mer, near St. Malo, from July 17 to August 41. Address—M. 
Louis, Professor au College de St. Servan-sur-Mer (Hie-et- 
Vilaine), France. 


Geneva, from August I to 
Address— The Dalcroze School, 23 Store Street, Lon- 


Geneva, from 
Address—The Secretary, The University of 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH at Santander, from August 4 tO 
August 31. — Address—The Secretary, School of Spanish. Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 

UNIVERSITY OF SrRAspoURG. Hortpav Courses at Strasbourg, 
from July r to September 22. Address—The Secretariat des 
Cours de Vacances, Université de Strasbourg, France. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ RECENT HISTORICAL BOOKS 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its style, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always. one of the most readable 
of historians, because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns.. . . good and timely book." —History. 


BRITISH HISTORY intheNINETEENTH CENTURY, 182-1901 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D. F.B.A. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Twenty-seventh Thousand. 


"Mr. Trevelyan’s survey will be universally recognised as of sound value and significance. In the lecture-room and at the student's desk it 
should be a lasting book." —Daily Telegraph. 


GREAT BRITAIN from ADAM SMITH to the PRESENT DAY 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY. 
By CHARLES RYLE FAY, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Economic History in the University of Toronto. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Companion volume to С. M. Trevelyan's '' British History in the Nineteenth Century.’ 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1789-1914 


. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., and HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., M.A., O.B.E., University Reader in Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with 
clearness, vigour, humour, and sympathy. The maps are exceptionally forceful, and the publishers are to be complimented for the excellence of 
the typography.’ ‘—Education Outlook. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, M.A., Clayesmore School, Winchester. 
With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


"For training in a sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils.""—Schoolmaster. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


"А well- planned and well-written survey of British Social History. . . . Should prove to be an invaluable companion to the ordinary text-books 
of English history. "—]/owurnal of Education. 


PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By E. F. MALCOLM SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


By D. M. VAUGHAN, Author of “Тһе Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times,” «с. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS 
By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
With 61 Illustrations, and 15 Maps, 8 of which are in colours. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom 
at 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, where all their Educational and other Publications 
are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BLUE BOOK SUMMARY. 


Libraries in Secondary. Schools. . x E 
In Circular 1364 of 1925, a memorandum on the 
Secondary School Building Regulations, the Board of 
Education emphasised the desirability of assigning a 
separate room for the school library—a library was 


assumed as a necessity for the schools that were to be 


built. In Educational Pamphlet No. 51 the Board has 
set down the results of an inquiry into the extent and 
character of the provision of libraries in existing State- 
aided secondary schools. And one result of the inquiry 
is the discovery how very far that assumption was from. 
being general held іп the past. “Тһе most striking 
fact that emerges from the inquiry is the great 
disparity as between different schools in the matter 
of library provision." While some of the older and 
larger schools have libraries rivalling those of the 
public schools, and whose administration is up to date 
and business-like, 


anvthing of the sort, and where the fact that a well- 
equipped and well- -managed school librarv is no less 
an indispensable part of every school than a laboratory 
is onlv just beginning to be recognised by the authori- 
(68; 2 2572 5 

This wider recognition resulted largely 
institution of advanced courses and of the higher 
school examination. Essential as the library 
these more advanced studies of sixth forms, their 
necessity is no less inherent in the work of the lower 
and middle forms. The pupils’ intellectual curiosity 


must be stimulated; they must learn to find their way | 


among books of many kinds; they must be led to read 
them both for study and for recreation, and if these 
are accepted as axioms, the conclusion is inevitable 
that a school is not fulfilling its functions if the school 
librarv is not there. 

The memorandum under notice 
hints. Тһе essential thing is to look upon the whole 
supply of books— whether or not the ideal of a separate 
room can be realised at once—as the school library. 


The existence of form libraries, special subject 
libraries, or other groupings, must not obscure the 
conception of the school library as a unity. “For the 


purpose of cataloguing, checking, апа stock-taking 
they must be treated merely as part of the whole. 
section of the memorandum dealing with the minimum 
requirements takes a comprehensive view of the ques- 
tion, and will be found verv helpful and suggestive. 
It stresses the importance of ''balance." A library in 
which the historical novel preponderates, or where the 
science student is catered for to the neglect of art or 
music or literature, is lopsided and should be avoided. 
And that will be best done bv setting up a librarv com- 
mittee where as many interests as possible are repre- 
sented. 

Finance is, of course, an overriding circumstance. 
Quite apart from furniture, the smallest sum which can 
cover the first outlav on books can hardly be less than 
£100, and a minimum annual expenditure must be 
provided for. The annual amount which schools have 
at their disposal in the shape of grant from the main- 
taining or aiding authority ‘‘varies from virtually 


- one. 
there “аге plenty ‘of other schools 


where little or no attempt has been made to organise . 


from TN | 


is for 


gives some valuable - 


The 


nothing up to Во or, exceptionally, лсо. £25 
а common sum.” But self-help can do much where 
there is enthusiasm. The memorandum gives one 
striking example. A new girls’ school in an industrial 
area: raised during a-period of trade depression :⁄ 300. 
Of this. 4601 was raised bv a sale of work, £35, by 
dramatic performances and gymnastic displays, £5132 
by the efforts of. individual forms, and the remainder 
by subscriptions. Still it is obvious that efforts like 
this cannot take the place of a system of grants; 
thev can onlv be complementary to it. 

There is one very, important aspect of this problem, 


| and that is the relation of the school library to the 


public and other libraries. Іа some towns the relation- 
ship is very close, and the public librarian and his staff 
have so arranged matters that, for the purposes of 
education, the school and the public library are virtually 
The head, master is on the library committee; 
the staff make suggestions; tickets are issued to pupils 
irrespective of their place of residence, and so on. Not 
all towns possess these advantages, but their benefit 
is increasingly being recognised. The country school 
has hitherto been less favourably circumstanced. But 
since the passing of the Public Library Act pf 1919, 
and through the’ stimulus of the Carnegie United 


‘Kingdom Trust, libraries in rural areas have multiplied, 


and most counties possess a county library. The main 
feature is the distribution of books from a central 
repository to local centres. So far very few secondary 
schools have become centres. Why this is so the 
memorandum does not seek to explain, but there is no 
doubt that many country: schools would be well ad- 
vised to study their county scheme. The advantages 
are obvious. Boxes of books for distribution among 
pupils in schools whose own resources may be scanty 
can be obtained; and where reference books and books 
for more advanced study are needed, the county library 
¢an be made the intermediary between the school and 
such libraries as the Central Library for Students in 
London. The town schcol will always have an advan- 
tage over the rural where ready accessibility is in 
question; but the County Library Scheme, if made use 


-of as it should be, goes far to lessen this disparity. 


The elementary schools have, in their own degree, 
the same lack of library provision as the secondary 
schools, and the Roard may one day see fit to issue a 
memorandum applying to their case. But the rural 
schools have been quick to’ see the benefits the county 
library scheme has to offer, and ''manv of them," we 
are told, ''are centres, and the head teacher is often 
the local librarian." The secondarv schools in the 
provinces, even though their supply of books fer re- 
creation, reading, and study тау not be so scanty as 
some of the isolated country elementary schools, should 
at least take steps to augment that supplv and ascer- 
tain from local education authorities What resources 
the countv scheme has to offer them. 


Mr. H. J. E. Battrey, assistant master at Shrewsbury, 
has been appointed head master of King Edward the 
Sixth School, Chelmsford, to succeed Mr. Thomas 
Hav, who retires at the end-of-the-summer term. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ New Science Books 


SCIENCE FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


By DAVID MONCUR, M.A., B.Sc., and JOHN THORBURN, B.Sc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. Part I, 2s. 3d. Part II, 2s. 9d. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF MODERN SCIENCE 


A Two-Year Course of Experimental General Science. 
By JOHN M. MOIR, M.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


By WILLIAM WARDLAW, D.Sc. Dunelm., F.I.C., and FREDERIC WILLIAM PINKARD, M.Sc. Wales, А.1.С. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By FRANCIS W. HODGES, B.Sc. Lond. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. B. FINTER, M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By Т. С. BEDFORD, M.A., F.Inst.P. With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN TERMEDIATE- LIGHT 


By R. A. SOLUM DNE M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With Coloured Plate and 160 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., D.Sc. With 155 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Cantab. 
New Edition. With Answers to the Examples. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY 


By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A. R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom 
at 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, where all their Educational and other publications 
are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 to 12.30, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Supply of Teachers. 


A discussion on the supply of teachers arose at the 
June meeting of the Executive. It will be remembered 
the Hadow Report advised the setting up of an Ad- 
visory Committee for the purpose of considering and 
advising on the continuous adjustment of the supply 
of teachers to the needs of the schools. The Ex- 
ecutive when it first considered the Report disagreed 
with the recommendation, but since then certain of the 
married women teachers have urged that a ''scientifi- 
cally regulated'' supply taking into account their 
existence would lead to an improvement in their oppor- 
tunities for employment. The matter was fully dis- 
cussed in this light, but the Executive decided to 
adhere to its previous decision. The Union’s attitude 
to the setting up of an Advisory Committee 15, there- 
fore, unchanged. The majority are still of opinion that 
the profession can take neither direct nor indirect 
responsibility for administrative measures intended to 
reduce or increase the supply of teachers at any period. 
In other words, it is of opinion the teaching profession 
should—like other professions—‘‘stand on its own 
legs”? and that entrance to it should be governed by 
the inducements it offers to men and women seeking 
desirable employment. 


“The New Prospect іп Education.” 


As yet the full Executive of the Union has expressed 
no opinion on the Board of Education’s Circular 1397 
and its accompanying pamphlet No. 60. The issues 
involved are far too important and far-reaching to 
warrant hasty decision. A Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee is, however, at work, and its 
findings will appear on the Executive's business paper 
in due course. On first reading the pamphlet 1s 
likely to be welcomed by educationists generally, but the 
teacher will endeavour to work out the details of the 
new organisations as outlined in the pamphlet, and 
his attitude will necessarily be affected by their ap- 
plication to hts own particular case and to his own 
area. І am afraid he will not be over enthusiastic, for 
instance, when he finds it suggested that eight class- 
rooms, plus practical and science rooms, are to serve 
for ten classes of forty. The teacher does not like 
the “floating class." Then, of course, comes the 
objection to the removal of the top of the school to 
another building, t.e. to the ''complete break” at 
eleven plus. Apart from this there will arise the ques- 
tion of the children who develop early and whose pro- 
gress is rapid. Unless special provision is made for 
these we may have a repetition of the ‘‘marking time” 
criticism so often levelled at schools as at present 
organised. АП these matters will be fully considered 
before the Executive declares its opinion on the “New 
Prospect." 


The Necessitous Children's Fund. 


I am glad to note the subscriptions of members 
of the Union towards the relief of necessitous children 
in the stricken areas of England and Wales is now 
beginning to reach head-quarters. Already over £800 


has reached the office, and as yet only a few of the 
local associations have been able to send returns. It 
takes a considerable time to get in the coilecting sheets 
from the schools. As regards the administration and 
distribution of the fund to the needy areas the Execu- 
tive has decided to use tne machinery and knowledge 
of the ‘‘Save the Children Fund,’’ which served the 
Union’s purpose so admirably in connexion with dis- 
tress arising from the Great Strike іп 1926. 


Federation. | 

The resolution. adopted by the Cambridge Confer- 
ence has been considered by the Committee known as 
the “Joint Six," and has been referred by it to the 
six organisations represented on that body. If there 
results a general agreement as to the continuation of 
co-operation, the possibility of giving the ‘‘Joint Six” 
some measure of executive power in relation to policy 
which is mutually agreeable will be fully considered 


' by the Executive. 


The Pre-1919 Retired Teachers. 


A long discussion on the best means whereby help 
can be extended to the pre-1919 retired teachers arose 
at the Executive's June meeting on a proposal (by 
Miss E. R. Conway) to ascertain the opinion of mem- 
bers of the Union on the desirability of contributing 
£. 100,000 from the Sustentation Fund for this pur- 
pose. It was finally decided that such a course would 
be unwise, and an amendment, proposed “Ву Mr. 
Papineau, and seconded by Mr. Angus Roberts, was 
adopted. Тһе amendment is as follows :—‘‘That the 
Thank-Offering Fund Committee be requested to ex- 
amine the cost of assisting needy рге-1010 retired 
teachers and to report upon (a) securing the interest 
and support of Local Associations and (b) co-operation 
with the Benevolent and Orphan Fund.”’ 


The Union has renewed its subscription of £250 to 
the Central Funds of the ‘‘Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation.” 


A large number of American teachers are visiting 
England and the Continent this summer, and the 
general arrangements for their travel and hotel ac- 
commodation have been entrusted to the “Home and 
Foreign Travel Bureau” (the N.U.T. organisation for 
travel service). The several partics will be received 
and welcomed at Hamilton House. 


The sustentation of the displaced Cardigan secondary 
school teachers is to be continued in certain cases be- 
yond the usual period of five years. The grants are 
to be reviewed three times each year. 


Extending Bunyan's old School. 

Bedfordshire Authority have decided, moved doubtless 
by the tercentenary of John Bunvan's birthdav, to 
extend Elston Village School where Bunyan was a 
scholar, and convert it into the first rural central 
school in the neighbourhood of Bedford, at a cost of 
£9,000. Other extensions will probably foitow at 
Goldington and Kempstom 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., LONDON 


THE 
TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul’s School. Twelve 
Plays now ready, prices 1s. gd. or 2s. each. 


"This is a charming edition of Shakespeare, finely got up, and а 
pleasure to handle and possess. Each volume contains a well-written 
and thought-provoking introduction to the play and a short life of 
the poet, with an account of the Elizabethan stage and of the printing 
and sequence of Shakespeare's plays. The notes are adequate, but 
not overdone. Ап excellent edition for school or private study.""— 
Scottish. Educational Journal. 


ENGLISH LETTERS 


Edited by ErizasgeTH. D'Ovrgv. With an Introduction by 
Professor GEORGE GORDON. 2s. ба. 


This new collection of letters of many periods and 
diverse types will be found as valuable as the author's 
very popular “English Essays.” 


THE POETS' HIGHWAY 


А new granded Anthology of Poetry. Edited bv ELIZABETH 
D'OyLey. Poems in each book are grouped in sections 
according to subject matter—e.g. Stories in Verse, Songs 
of the Set, Poems of the Open Air, &c. Many copyright 
works are included. 


Book |І. (Ages 8-10.) 96 pages. Paper, od. ; cloth, 1s. 

Book 11. (Ages 10-12.) 128 pages. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 
IS. 3d. 

Book 111. (Ages 12-15.) 160 pages. Cloth boards, 15. 6d. 


MOUNT HELICON 


An Anthology of Verse for Schools. 320 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

This fine collection of the greatest English, American, 
and Dominion poetry from the sixteenth century onwards 
includes about бо copyright works by such writers as 
Swinburne, Hardy, Kipling, Masefield, Drinkwater, &c. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
Ву C. B. Тнснвтох, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


A five years’ course from the age of 11 to the standard 
of the School Certificate. Fully illustrated with maps and 


Cloth, 


diagrams. Book V of this series may also be used in- 

dependently. 

Book 1. The Home Region and the Home Land. 
160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book 11. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 25. 34. 

Book 111. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 22) pages. 25. od. 

Book "V. The World. 450 pages. ss. 


SCENES FROM MOLIERE 
Selected and Edited by К. A. Spencer, М.А. 2s. 
Extracts, prefaced by short notes, are taken from eight 
of the plays. There are introductions on the life of 
Moliére and on Seventeenth Century Society in France, 

and notes on difficulties in the test. 


| 
| 
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SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


Ву J. А. СоснкАМЕ, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Wood- 
house Secondary School, Sheffield. Ап Introduction to 
the combined study of Physics and Chemistry. 2s. 6d. 


"We hope that Mr. Cochrane will write many more books if they 
are all as good as this." —/ournal of Education. 


OUTLINES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY 


By E. B. LupraM, D.Sc., and H. Рнквтох, A.R.C.Sc. 


New Third Edition. In two books. Book I, 2s., con- 
tains Experimental Work for the standard of Matricula- 
tion. Book II, 2s. 6d., continues the course up to Higher 
Certificate Standard. 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS 


A series of stories illustrating periods of English History. 
Written and illustrated by Максакет Baixes Кккр. Cloth, 
picture cover design, 2s. 3d. each. 


I. The Foundling of Thornesford. А Story of Nor- 
man and Saxon. 


The Walls of Acre. A Story of the Crusades. 


111. Dapple Grey. А Story of the Peasants’ Revolt. 

IV. Sir Adam's Orchard. А Story of the Wars of the 
Roses. 

V. The Gate House. А Story of Queen Elizabeth's 
days. 

VI. Cousin Timothy. А Story of Roundhead and 
Cavalier. 

Vil. The Dancing Master. A Story of Nelson’s Days. 


THE BUILDING OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By J. А. Вкехрох, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. With many Maps 
and Illustrations. Four books, 2s. 6d. each. 


A series giving a clear account of the development of 
modern European civilisation. 


I. The Childhood of the Western Nations (300-1453). 


11. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 
111. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
IV. Since 1789 (To 1924). 


THE SELF-RELIANCE 
PRACTICAL DRAWING 


By Puitie Rocers. Two Books, paper, is. each. 


“Тһе straightforwardness of the exercises and the clear directions 
should rob drawing lessons of many of their terrors. Тһе author 
ingeniously links up geometrical drawing (with instruments) and the 
frechand representation of concrete objects."—Times Educational 
Supplement. 


Ву К. C. Fawory, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DURELL, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. 
Complete in One Vol., with Answers, 6s. 6d. ; also in two 
separate parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 


ARNOLD'S MUSIC. Edited by THOMAS F. DUNHILL 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC 

Nearly 200 unison and part songs, by leading composers, 
each with ‚Sol-fa and Staff Notation. Prices 3d. or 4d. 
each. 

"Not only would we call attention to the fine quality of the music, 
but also to the high standard of the verses. selected. for musical 
treatment. British. art has no cause to blush for its achievements, 
while it can show the general high level attained in this music ol 
Edward Arnold's catalogue.”"—Mustcal Standard. 


| 


ARNOLD’S DESCANT SERIES 

A new series of traditional songs and carols, arranged 
with Descants by Tuomas F. DUNHILL. 26 titles now 
readv, 3d. or 4d. each. 

“These sterling tunes, with descants, make a welcome change from 
the average two-part song. Both. descants and accompaniments have 
been splendidly arranged. The accompaniments, although not ela- 
borate, are musicianly and serve to enhance the пісіо41с5."--Мивіс 
Teacher. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.1. 
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JULY, 1925 


NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


A Unique Experience. 


It comes surely to few to lay foundation-stones at 
an interval in time of eighty-six years. But it'has hap- 
pened to Canon J. M. Wilson, of Worcester, when he 
laid the foundation-stone of a new girls’ school in that 
city. It was in 1842 that he laid the first—at Marsh- 
wood Elementary School in Dorset. But he was then 
only six years old, and repeated the words of dedica- 
tion after his father, Vicar of the Parish of Whit- 
church Canonicorum. Canon Wilson was for twenty 
years a master at Rugby, and for eleven years head 
master of Chfton College. i 


Dr. Farnell Objects. 


Oxford has.conferred honorary D.Litt. degrees on 
Professor Craigie and Mr. C. T. Onions, joint editors 
of the Oxford Dictionary; and on Mr. Humphrey 
Milford, Publisher; Mr. К. W. Chapman, Secretary 
to the delegates of the Oxford Press; and Mr. John 
Johnson, printer to the University. Dr. L. R. Far- 
nell protested, though with reluctance he said, against 
the conferment of honorary degrees on the ofhcials 
of the Oxford Press. He acknowledged their great 
services and their attainments, but it was an agreed 
principle that the doctorates in Science and, Literature 
should be conferred only as a reward for distinguished 
work in research or literature. He feared that occa- 
sion might be used as a precedent. The objection, 
however, was hot pressed to a division. — - 


Education for the Deaf. 


An important conference was held at University 
College, London, last month to consider the Higher 
Education of the .Deaf, | Lord Charnwood presided, 
and, in opening the conference, said the deaf had no 
provisions for higher education comparable with those 
in existence for the hearing child. Mr. W. Carey Roe, 
B.A., of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
showed that the capability of educational distinction 
was not less in the deaf child than in the normal child, 
and proved his belief by many instances. Іп the end 
a resclution was passed, “That the time had come for 
the extension of the national svstem of education for 
the deaf bv the establishment of provision for further 
education.” | The National Institute for the Deaf. (of 
which Lord Charnwood is President) were requested 
to set up a committee to report on the proposals placed 
before the conference. 


Wolverhampton’s Catholic College. 


St. Chad's Roman Catholic College, Wolver- 


hampton, receives a grant from the City Corporation | 


of £400. The County Education Committee refused 
to make one, and Mr. J. Caswell, at a meeting of the 
County Council, not for the first time raised the ques- 
ticn of their Education Committee's decision. There- 
upon Alderman Whitehouse, the Education Com- 
mittec's Chairman, protested against the practice of 
bringing decisions of the Education Committee to the 
Council for review. ‘Fhe Council, he argued, had 
delegated all their powers as Education. Authority to 


the ‘Education’ Com tas with the exception of rais- 
ing a rate. But surely the Council remain education 
authority; and though the delegatee may not delegate, 
the delegator may resume his powers if ‘he so chooses. 
The real ground for refusal is theilack of representa- 
tion from public bodies on the governing body of the 
college. 


Education Committees at Bath. 


The Association of Education Committees held their 
annual conference at Bath last month. They turned 
down the motion from Brighouse, which would amend 
Section 138 of the Act of 1921 to permit children to 
leave school on their fourteenth birthday, and also 
rejected a proposal from South Shields to protest 
against teachers’ superannuation being put upon the 
rates. Тһе protest against the Ministry of Health 
withdrawing grants on the B.M.A. demands of a 
minimum salary for medical officers, which was moved 
by Sir Percy Jackson, was, however, agreed to. But 
this was strategy. For the resolution was so worded 
that the way was made for a conference between the 
two associations. 


A Reply to the Head Masters. | 


Мг. Spurley Hey's resolution was unanimously 
adopted. It was a pious propagation of principle. It 
ran: ‘‘That the conference, having regard to the right 
of local education authorities to decide the svstem of 
government of all schools and services maintained bv 
them, strongly deprecates any attempts to attack or 
diminish their present statutory powers.” This was 
perhaps a mild reply to the wrathful comments made 
on directors. of education at the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference last Christmas. 


A Gift to Leighton Park. 


Leighton Park Quaker School, Reading, has received 
from Mr. and Mrs. Philip Reckitt, of Swanland Manor, 


Yorkshire, the gift of Reckitt House as a memorial to · 


the late Sir James Reckitt and to their son James, who 
died while still a schoolboy at Leighton Park. The 
house, a country mansion, has been adapted to pro- 
vide accommodation for fifty boys. 


The First Oxford Woman D.Litt. 


Miss Eleanor Lodge, Principal of Westfield College, 
London University, since 1921, who is a sister of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, has received the Oxford degree of 
D.Litt., and she is the first woman student of the 
University to win that honour. She entered Lady 
Margaret Hall as a student in 1890, and sixteen vears 
later: became its Vice-Principal, an office she retained 
until her appointment to Westfield College. The work 
for which the doctorate was awarded includes “Тһе 
Life of the Black Prince by the Herald of Sir John 
Chandos,” “Тһе Estates of Archbishop and Chapter 
of St. Andre of Bordeaux under English Rule," 
“Edward I and his Tenant-in-Chief,’’ ‘Gascony under 
inglish Rule," and “Тһе Account Book of a Kentish 
Estate, 1616 to 1704.” 
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E A Progressive Course for Lower and Lower-Middle Forms 3 
i ENGLAND AND | 
$ 

E IHE EMPIRE HISTORY. SERIES 
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By E. M. FIELD and E. STEVINSON 


BOOK THREE 
From 1660 to 1815 256 pages, 28. ба. 


BOOK FOUR 
From 1815 to 1925 320 pages, 2s. 9d. 


BOOK ONE 
Earliest Times to 1485 160 pages, Is. 9d. 


BOOK TWO 
From 1485 to 1660 192 pages, 2s. Od. 


ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE HISTORY SERIES outlines a four year course which provides an excellent 
foundation for a more detailed treatment of either British or European history higher up the school. The books are carefully 
graded. The language is good. The topics included are limited to those deemed essential to an understanding of the more 
important factors—social, political, and economic—in our national and imperial development, and in this connexion the 
influence of European and World affairs is clearly shown. Continuity is maintained throughout the narrative by constant 
reference backwards and forwards, thus enabling the pupil to see the law of cause and effect in operation. Additional interest 
is given to tbe narrative by many contemporary illustrations, suggestions for handwork in Book One, and selections from 
original documents in Books Three and Four. Questions are included in Books Two, Three, and Four. 


A prospectus оў ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE contuining a full list of contents and specimen pages from each 
The Publishers will be glad to consider requests from history teachers for 


book will be forwarded on application. 
specimen copies of one or more of the volumes. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


College of Technology 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
(Faculty of Technology). 


М.А. Oxon. 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY. 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to 
the Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc. Tech., M.Sc. Tech., 
and Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, 
in the following Departments :— 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, M.B.E., 
M.Sc.Tech.,, M.I.M.E ). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, М.А. 
D.Sc., М.І.Е.Е.). 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING (G. S. COLEMAN, 
D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical Technology, 
Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and Finish- 


in), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy and Assaving, Chemical 
Technology of Brewing, Électro-Chemistrv, Photography, Colour- 
ing Matters, Foodstutls, and Fuels (Prof. JAMES KENNER, 
D.sc., Ph.D., Е.К.5.). 


W. E. MORTON, M.Sc.Tech.). 
(Post-Graduate Course) (J. А. 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OWIE, M.A. D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. 
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WOMEN’S WORK 
IN MODERN 
ENGLAND 


By 


VERA BRITTAIN 


"A condensed survey of the work which women have 
done, are doing, and might do. Instead of the vague 
generalities which characterise many books on 'careers 
for girls’ here are actual facts and figures, names and 
addresses of training institutions, and sources of informa- 
tion, and the range of fees and salaries—-invaluable as а 
text-book —-undeniably inviforating and should be access- 
ible to every senior schoolgirl, as well as to her parents, 
teachers, and advisers." — Yorkshire Post. 


“All through the book there are suggestions and ideas 

which are likely to prove stimulating to girls. looking 

forward to their careers — and to their parents." Tunes 
Literary Supplement. 


"For a woman contemplating a career and in doubt 
which to choose Miss Vera Brittain's book should prove 
invaluable.” —Dutiiy News. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
An Oxford Don. 

There are—or were—dons and dons. There was, 
for example, the late Robinson Ellis, Corpus Professor 
of Latin, who lived in bachelor rooms at Trinity, 
Oxford, for scores of years, and wore the worst top 
hat ever seen on a human head. Next door, in Balliol, 
there moved and had part of his being a teacher of 
history, known officially as A. L. Smith, but often 
called ‘‘Smuggins,’’ a name of esteem and affection. 
His favourite headgear was either a rusty boating cap 
or the lingering and crinklv locks which time had 
spared. He was a veritable power-house of energy, 
mental and physical, and woe betide the man who 
loafed through an essay or a spell of tubbing on the 
At hockey he flashed hither and thither, and 
even when he was in the mid-forties it was said that 
those who played the game in his company were well 
advised to be on his side and to keep as far away from 
him as possible. At college dinners and in the senior 
common room he would give rein to his vivacious wit, 
as, for example, when he referred to his large accession 
of daughters as possible resources for his old age— 
"provided," he added, “that I can husband my 
resources.” 


river. 


The daughters, all charming and clever, numbered 
seven, and were duly ‘‘husbanded,” after being un- 


wittingly the disturbers of many a youthful heart. The 
elder son became a Fellow of All Souls and a hockey 
player of renown, and the mother of the family gained 
a great reputation for mothering everybody with a 
blend of kindly solicitude and forthright criticism very 
stimulating to endure. All this and much more is duly 
set forth in the volume lately published by John Murray 
at 15s. under the title “Arthur Lionel Smith, Master of 
Balliol, 1916-1924. A Biography and some Reminis- 
cences." It is written by Mrs. А. L. Smith, and will 
be read with immense interest and satisfaction by all 
who knew “А. L.” 

In his later years he became a warm supporter of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, finding, per- 
haps somewhat to his own surprise, that the working 
men of the Midlands and North were quick to appre- 
ciate his work as a teacher and friend. There was, in 
fact, nothing about him that was donnish in the 
pedantic sense. He was intensely vital and delight- 
fully human, a tower of strength to the college, which 
he entered as a poor scholar and served—with a short 
interval at Trinity—for over fifty years. This bio- 
graphy shows him as he was, with his unfailing zest 
for work and play, his gallant struggle against finan- 
cial odds, his inflexible integritv as a scholar, and his 
great devotion to Balliol. Mrs. Smith has accom- 
plished an excellent piece of work, characteristic in its 
form and disregard for convention, but a memorable 
picture of a man whose place is assured in the affec- 
tions of all who knew him. SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
MR. BERNARD SHAW TESTIFIES. 


He is for ever doing it, as we all know, but in his 
latest testament G. B. S. undertakes to teach his 
political and economic creed to a selected pupil. Hence 
we have a handsome and portly volume of nearly 500 
pages, published by Constable at 15s., under the title: 
“The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism.’’ There is a most useful index and a table 
of contents with a full summary of every chapter, 
both tokens of the sober efficiency which marks the 
author's work, for G. B. S. hates ''sloppiness'' in 
every form, save, perhaps, when he begins to discuss 
social problems and remedies. Then he loses grip 
and yields to his incurably romantic view of life, 
a view which is responsible for his refusal to see people 
as they are. Thus he is fond of saying that what is 
wrong with the poor is their poverty, and in this 
book the chosen intelligent woman is told that Social- 
ism is equalisation of income. “Тһе first and last 
commandment of Socialism is ‘Thou shall not have a 
greater or less income than thy neighbour.’ ”’ 

How the mere unromantic opponents of Socialism 
will rejoice to have this commandment as а punching- 
ball in future controversy. It is true that it is but one 
of scores of definitions of Socialism, but coming from 
Mr. Shaw it will be regarded as authoritative bv those 
who regard G. B. S. as a profound thinker instead 
of relishing him as a good-natured poet with a love 
of mischief. His intelligent woman disciple will enjoy 
the skilful phrase-making in this book, will see the 
generosity of the author's disposition, will smile now 
and again at some absurd turn of expression, and will 
return to the real world with the conviction that Mr. 
Shaw’s Socialism is a fantasy. She may have found 
it difficult to decipher the type which the publishers 
have chosen, or to admire the opulent charms of the 
(presumably) intelligent woman depicted on the 
'Jacket," but she will have enjoyed the experience of 
*"seéing his mind working," to use a phrase of 
Mr. Shaw's own. R. 


MEDITATIONS OF A HUMANIST. 


Mr. H. E. Haig Brown bears an honoured name 
and his own record as an administrator entitles him to 
respect and goodwill from all teachers. He has issued 
through Messrs. Dent a little volume of ''Essays on 
Education’ (2s. 6d.) containing addresses and talks 
given to various organisations. All are marked bv 
a quiet philosophy and a perception of the greater 
issues of life. Our humanist refuses to be drawn away 
from his proper business to discuss details of curriculum 
and method. He maintains the broad view of educa- 
tion as subserving the purpose of life and not merely 
as preserving life. Some of his reflections are a trifle 
too overweighted with sentimentality for our taste, 
but they were probably relished by the members of a 
Women's Institute. 

Good sense and humane feeling make up for every- 
thing. Here is an example: ““In this wide educational 
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short set of questions based on the text. 
into French. 


ағаға 


ғат 


connexion with the compositions and the sentences. 


teacher. 
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GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 


renaissance which you and I have witnessed in the 
past quarter of a century, what has been the chief 
aim? Наз it not been, perhaps, to give chances mainly 
to those who show early promise, to take the A 
children, who would do well anyhow, and help them 
most, continually blessing those whom God has blessed 
already ? 

“It seems to me, when I look at all that has been done, 
that our only idea of educational progress has been 
to give something more to him that hath. . . . I urge 
you to use the opportunity worthily as a friend of the 
B child. There are diversities of gifts. The only real 
equality of opportunity that can be given is equality 
of enlightenment— not, as it seems to me, by Secondary 
Schools for all, or Central Schools for all, not by 
extended elementary education, nor by ubiquitous 
higher education—but by so ordering and conceiving 
the whole system and scope of education that it meets 
the essential needs of all children, instead of boosting 
up the best and letting the devil take him who cannot 
reach a fixed standard in an examination or a relative 
percentage of І.О.” 

This passage, as I have said, expresses good sense 
and humane feeling, but it reveals also a vagueness of 
thought. We are left to wonder how the desired 
result is to be gained without’ ‘‘extending elementary 
education" or “making higher education ubiquitous.” 
When we set about ''so ordering and conceiving the 
whole system and scope of education" as to achieve 
the excellent aims of our author we shall find it 
necessary to deal with realities, and in this essential 
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MON LIVRE: Cours Superieur 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School 
200 pages. 


COURS SUPÉRIEUR, the third book in the MON LIVRE Series, 
is prepared to meet the needs of pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
and Matriculation Examinations of the various Examining Boards. 
book will be useful, too, in preparing students for the Subsidiary 
French Paper in the Higher School Certificate Examination. 

Tbe first section consists of forty pieces for translation into French, graded in diffculty. 
interesting extracts from standard French prose and poetry for translation into English, each one being followed by a 
Section Three includes forty sets of idiomatic English sentences to be rendered 


| . Section Four contains material for the ''free use’’ of the language in essay and debate. 
Section, which includes all the grammar necessary for School Certificate Examination, deals with the points raised in 


Every page of Cours Supérieur bears evidence of the wide experience of a practical, resourceful, and successful 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications from teachers of French for a specimen copy of 


CouRS SUPERIEUR on publication, and to accompany the same by an illustrated prospectus of the two preceding 
volumes, PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS and Cours MOYEN. 


PTT A A R КАЛА A dated adelaide ddd dada LLL LILILLLLLL LLL LALU АТТ 


Ready in July 
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aet е tes 


Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


The 


Section Two includes forty 
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7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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humdrum task the humanist has little useful counsel 

to give. R. 

THE APPROACH TO TEACHING: by H. Ward, C.B.E., 
M.A., and F. Roscoe, M.A. (ss. net. Bell.) 

The old manuals of school method, familiar to 
students in training colleges a generation ago, have 
long been out of fashion, and in their place we now have 
treatises on psychology and child study, or books 
which set out in detail some particular method linked 
with the name of some pioneer educator. 

Excellent though many of these books are, they are 
not very helpful to young teachers faced with the 
problem of tackling a class of some forty or fifty pupils 
in an elementary school, and though class teaching has 
given way to individual methods, the teacher is still 
indispensable and he is, moreover, under some obliga- 
tion to teach. Now, however deep this knowledge, 
however learned he may be in the science of the mind, 
he will find it go hard with him when he enters' the 
classroom if he knows nothing of the technique of 
teaching. Teaching is a craft and we may bungle it 
or make a good job of it as in any other craft; and the 
young teacher needs guidance in the art of class 
management and in the technique of instruction. We 
may be as free as we please, we may take the broadest 
iviews of the school and its function, yet instruction 


‘still plays its part, and the attention and co-operation 


of pupils can only be secured and maintained by the 
teacher who knows his job. 

We are grateful, therefore, to the authors of this 
admirable book, so full of-common-sense and sound 
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advice, which will help the young teacher to avoid the 
many pitfalls besetting the raw recruit, and give him 
courage and confidence in the performance of his task. 

We near a great deal to-day of the importance of 
the teacher's task; the “Approach to Teaching” 
emphasises not only its importance, but its reality, 
and, moreover, helps the teacher to set about it. 

The authors' practical experience of teaching and 
their long association with schools and training colleges 
have given them opportunities of appraising the value 
of various teaching methods, and of many of the 
practices common in schools; and they have many 
pertinent things to say which teachers, both voung 
and old, would do well to ponder. 

The great value of the book lies in the fact that it 
sets out very clearly the problems which confront the 
voung beginner, and, while wisely refraining from offer- 
ing inspired solutions, goes a long way towards helping 
him to tackle these problems intelligently and to 
solve them for himself. And this surely is the best 
that can be done for the teacher. 

The book is, moreover, pleasantly written and very 
readable. We recommend it very heartily not onlv 
to young teachers, but experienced hands as well, 
and, indeed, to all who are in anv way concerned with 
the teaching of children. P. M. G. 


EDUCATION THROUGH MANUAL ACTIVITIES: Бу A. М. 
Weicking. (8s. ба, net. Ginn.) 

This 1s a book on handwork for the kindergarten 
and voung children generally. Of the three sections 
which the book contains, Part Ї deals with the 
materials, tools, &c., of weaving, sewine. clay model- 
ling, woodwork, and paper work; Part II is concerned 
with the relation of bandwork to the subject-matter 
of the lesson; whilst Part TIT is devoted to teaching 
method, model lessons, and the problem of ‘‘making 
handwork vital.” 

Alwavs the book is concerned with 
and full develonment of the child, and the value 
of handwork as a means to this end. ''Mental rrowth 
in children is more important than finished products.” 
Vet the author warns the blindly enthusiastic: “ТЕ is 
never right to make an inferior, useless. or negligible 
product merely to bring out some fact.” 

The section on ''Questioning," whilst. containing 
nothing particularly novel, is worth the attention of 
all voung teachers. Ce F. Ta 

THe AUTHOR OF ‘SANDFORD AND MERTON.” 

Sir Michael Sadler is not permitting himself to be 
smothered by notorious indifference of Oxford to 
educational theory. He continues to remind us of the 
duty of thinking about the principles of teaching and 
of considering what has been thought апа done 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL. 
SLOUGH. 


Centre of town in 21 acres grounds. Freehold house 
in excellent order, all modern conveniences. Contains 
3 reception, 13 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices, 


the education 


garages. Large building, suitable additional accom- 
modation. Exceptional opportunity. School urgently 


required in district. 
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in the schools of former days. His Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge (pubfished by the Cambridge Press at 
2s. 6d.) contains an admirable account of Thomas 
Day, the Disciple of Rousseau, who is best known to 
us as the author of “Тһе History of Sandford and 
Merton”: a work intended for the use of children. 
Born in 1748 and heir to a large estate, Day was 
enabled to absorb and apply the principles of Rousseau 
in their first vigour and we find him writing to his 
friend R. L. Edgeworth: ‘‘Were all the books in 
the world to be destroved, except scientific books 
(which I except, not to affront you), the second book 
] should wish to save, after the Bible, would be 
Rousseau's Emilius." The admiration thus expressed 
led to a remarkable attempt to carry out Rousseau's 
doctrine, for Day went to the Orphanage at Shrews- 
bury and chose out a girl to be trained as his wife. 
As a precaution he chose another from the Foundling 
Hospital. The two were brought up as his wards, 
and in due course Sabrina (from Shrewsbury) proved 
the more amenable and became Mrs. Day. Lucrezia 
(of Bloomsbury) was dismissed with a dowry and 
became the contented wife of a small shopkeeper. 

It will be seen that Day was something of a crank, 
but he was kindly and sincere, a vigorous reformer 
and a lover of children. Sir Michael Sadler brings 
him before us as he lived and the brief sketch will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the by-wavs of 
educational historv. S. M. 


English. 
МОКЕ SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN. 

(1) THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE. Scenes from the 
Plays, with introductory readings, questions, and 
exercises in. composition.  ''Hamlet," “Twelfth 
Night," “Тһе Winter's Tale," “Тһе Taming of 


the Shrew.” (go pages. Illustrated. 84. each. 
Macmillan.) 

(2) SHAKESPEARE RETOLD FOR LITTLE PEOPLE: by 
Samuel Davis and Alice Woodward. “Тһе 
Tempest,” “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” “Ав 
You Like It.” (Illustrated. 15. Bel.) 

(1) Attractive little books and doubtless will be 
found very suitable as continuous readers. Well 


produced and cheap. 
(2) The story of these plays set down in a simple and 
interesting way for voung children. 
Both series are well enough in their way, but there 
(Continued on page 248.) 


LARGE COUNTRY MANSION 
IN BERKS. 


Suitable for School, Club. or Institution. 
timbered park of 123 (or 262 acres), nearly 400 feet 
30 large bedrooms, 


several bathrooms, 8 large reception rooms, central 


In well- 


above sea, 14 miles of a town. 
heating, electric light, wonderful gardens at small 
Stabling and garages, 2 lodges, farmhouse 
and dairy. £10,000 only and well worth £20,000. 
Apply—Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. 
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4,5, & 6 SOHO SQUARE, * 
LONDON, W.1. 


NOW READY 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 


With Introductory Grammatical 
Terminology in English 


By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.): 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES: . 


Crown 8vo. 256 Pages 


Any difficulties involved in the use of a grammar in 
French are met in four ways: (a) by simplicity of wording; 
(6) by stressing throughout examples rather than explanatory 
matter; (c) by a special vocabuiary easily taught, containing 
all except the most familiar expressions that occur in what 
explanatory matter there is; (d) by a vocabulary of the 
words in the examples, tables, &c. 


Careful attention has been paid to the means of facilitating 
reference. 


The book provides all that is strictly necessary for the whole 
school course. 


“The book is written in French, and arranged so that it can 
te quickly and easily used as a bock of reference.” 
—T unes Educational Supplement. 


THE EDUCATION 


NEW BOOKS 


OUTLOOK. 


4, 5, & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1. 


READY IN JULY 


ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


Part I 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., 
and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 


PRICE 3s. Od. without answers. 
3s. 6d. with answers 


The early part of the book deals with the ordinary processes 
of Arithmetic applied to algebraical expressions consisting 
of a single term, and is restricted to those sections of 
Arithmetic which are likely to have come within the scope 
of the pupils' knowledge. 


Special stress has been laid upon those parts of the subject 
which usually cause errors— such as the manipulaticn of 
brackets, the treatment of fractions preceded by а nega.ive 
sign, and the order of operations. 


Revision sets of examples on such matters are provided, 
to which pupils may be referred if it is found at a later 
stage that these points have not been properly grasped. 


It is hoped that Specimen Copies will 
be available towards the end of July. 


to 


“I 


& JACKSON 


SIDGWICK LTD. 


for publication in the Autumn 


PRESENT-DAY PROSE 


Chosen and edited by 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


Author of “The Rudiments of Criticism,” “Expression in Speech and Writing,” &c. 


»*s This book, the preparation of which is well advanzed, is planned to contain 256 pages, comprising some 70 selections 
from the best writers of modern English Prose. 


Each passage will be prefaced by a brief account of the author, and, when necessary, an indication of the context. 


The Editor's name will be a sufficient guarantee that the work will form the best possible class-book for teaching the 
appreciation of contemporary English Prose. 


Probable Price, 3s. School Edition, 2s. 3d. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 


Compiled by the English Association. FIRST SERIES, 35th Impression, 261st-271st thousand. SECOND SERIES, 


llth Impression, 111th-120th thousand. Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net each. Stiff paper covers, without 
Notes, 2s. each. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD., 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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is such a large number of books of this type already 
on the market, that we feel sorely tempted to adapt 
some remarks made by Macbeth on a certain famous 
occasion :— 
*"Thou too art like the others . 
Thy sight doth sear my eveballs. 
Thou other (limp cloth book) art like the first. 
A third is like the former... . 
Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start eyes! 
What! Will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom? 
Another yet? А seventh! I'll see no more. 
And yet the eighth appears who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more—and some 1 see 
That ‘notes, appendices, and questions’ carry. 
Horrible sight... P J. W. B. A. 


ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON: by Douglas English. 
(1s. 4d. Bell.) 

Explorers, natives, geography, natural history, 
adventures, fights, and thrills galore. . . . A capital 
mixture for boys, and can be confidently recommended. 

There are some good illustrations, and an appendix 
consisting of ''self-study exercises." The book is most 
moderately priced. A. 


French. 


А BRIEF SURVEY OF FRENCH HisTORvy : 
Rappoport. (2s. od. Blackie.) 

A very brief text-book, covering the history of France 
from the earliest times to the present day in less than 
150 pages. It is well illustrated, and describes itself 
as ‘‘succinct but readable." А useful little book for 
a first introduction to the subject. G. 
EN Riant: by Frank А. Hedgcock. (2s. Bell.) 

The first of these three short pièces amusantes, 
"Les Trois Souhaits," is by Eugéne Vercousin. The 
other two have been written by the author and pub- 
lished in the hope that “ип peu de rire assaisonnera les 
verbes irréguliers et fera passer plus facilement les 
régles de la grammaire." The three plays are suitable 
both for reading and acting in schools, and are fol- 
lowed by some useful suggestions for producing them. 
The first is very short, containing only one scene and 
two characters. The other two, ‘‘Le Chat Botté’’ and 
“А l'Enseigne des Quarante Voleurs," are longer and 
more complex, but well within the powers of third 
or fourth-year pupils. All three contain a happy com- 
bination of verbal wit and opportunities for humorous 
by-play which should make them ideal for acting in 
schools. A. B. G. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Qe er ED 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 


A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be 
held from August 1 to August 28, 1928. It is open 
to both men and women, and is not confined to members 
of the University. 

Graduates with seven years' efficient and full-time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be admitted 
to the Examination for the University Diploma in 
Education without further residence. 

Applv to the Director of Training, 
Gardens, Oxford. 


. down! 


by Angelo S. 


15 Norham 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 

Professor Allen W. Seaby, Head of the Art Depart- 
ment of Reading University, and author of a number 
of books on Art, has long been preparing a brief re- 
view of the nature of Art and its productions through- 
out the ages, designed on popular lines to commend 
the study to those interested in the subject, whose 
general education left it untouched. The series will 
consist of about six small concise volumes, of which 
the first two will now be issued by Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. The first volume is introductory, 


giving ''A General View of Art, its Nature, Meaning, 


Principles, and Appreciation." The second takes up 
the historical story with a view of ''Art in Ancient 
Times (Prehistoric, Egyptian, Assyrian, &c.).'" Pro- 
fessor Seaby has made special journeys to the Near 
East to study the subject at first hand, and has illus- 
trated his work with many specially drawn sketches as 
well as photographic plates. 

Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have just published 
Herbert Read's new book, ‘‘English Prose Style.’’ This 
author is recognised as one of the most brilliant and 
perceptive of our vounger critics. In ‘‘English Prose 
Style’’ he has a magnificent subject, of which he makes 
the most. He writes primarily from the point of view 
of the writer; but readers have much to gain, both in 
knowledge and entertainment, from following his verv 
interesting discussion of composition and rhetoric. 


“Junior Translation from French," by R. L. С. 
Ritchie and J. M. Moore, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press, deals 
with translation from French into English from the be- 
ginnings up te the standard of the School Certificate 


Examinations, for which it is particularly designed. 


In arrangement it is similar to the same author's verv 
successful ‘‘Junior Manual of French Composition, 1.e. 
a General Introduction is followed bv a number of pas- 
sages for translation, divided into four sections 
graduated in difficulty. 

“Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic,” by P. B. 
Ballard, M.A., will be published early this month by 
the University of London Press. The primary pur- 
pose of this book is to help the work in the classroom; 
but it has a further aim: it tries to put teaching of 
arithmetic on a sounder psychological basis. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce 
that they will publish early this month “Тһе Children's 
Plav-Hour Book: the Second Hour,’’. edited bv 
Stephen Southwold, with contributions by Wallace 
Graham, Marion St. John Webb, Rose Fyleman, and 
Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrations by H. R. Miller, Joyce 
Mercer, Frank Rogers, and Anne Anderson. 


An Invitation. 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., invite teachers 
to visit their new showrooms at 39 Paternoster Row, 


where they have on view all their latest educational 


and other publications. Their series of wall pictures 
are also placed in a prominent position. There 1s 
plenty of room and accommodation for examining any 
of their works. The hours are: weekdays, g to 5; 
and Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. The attendant in charge 
will be pleased to show any of the older publications 
that are not actually on the shelves of the showroom. 
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LOOKING 
FORWARD! 


T the commencement of the Autumn 
Term, a larger number of pupils 
enter school life than at any other 
period, and the necessary Furniture should 
| be provided in advance. 


By looking forward and ordering now the 
Furniture that will be necessary — such 
as Desks, Chairs, Laboratory Benches 

. and Fittings or a Partition for dividing 
large Class Rooms—the manufacture 


could be commenced at once and delivered 
at any convenient date. 


The E.S.A. Factory at Stevenage is one 
of the largest and best equipped in the 
country for the manufacture of School 
Furniture of superior quality at the lowest 
competitive prices. 


— a L 


Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants' 
Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks and 
Tables, Teachers’ Desks, School Cup- 
boards, Teachers’ Tables, Blackboards, 
Easels, School Lockers, Art Room Desks 
and Easels, Carpenters’ Benches, Science 
Benches, Forms, Hat and Coat Stands, 
Folding Partitions, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogues, particulars, and 
prices will be gladly forwarded on request. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 
. LONDON, W.C.1 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


BOOKS 


recently published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD 


School Certificate Papers 


English, 1918-27; Classical (Unseens and Composition), 
1918-27. 2s each. 
Modern Languages, 1918-27. 4s. 
Mathematics, 1921-27. 2s €d. With Answers, 3s. 


RACINE: BRITANNICUS 


An edition of Racine's Britannicus, one of the set subjects 

for the Cambridge Higher School Certificate Examination in 

1929, is being prepared by Mr H. J. CHAYTOR, and will be 
published in the autumn. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE 
Edited by H. ASHTON, M.A., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


DEFOE: PREMIERES AVENTURES 
DE ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Edited, with exercises and a Ме UA by 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A 


Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 
(Cambridge Modern French Series: Junior Group) 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
GERMAN 


By F. R. H. MCLELLAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION FOR. 
JUNIORS 


By C. F. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately, 2s 6d. 
KEY, NOW READY, 4s. 


This KEY includes the authors' own versions of the passages 
provided for translation into Latin. 


MARLOWE: DR FAUSTUS 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
A. H. SLEIGHT, M.A 


Fcap 8vo. 15 od. 
(English Literature for Schools Series) 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES 
| Two New Volumes 
SOUTH LANCASHIRE 
By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
STIRLINGSHIRE 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, D.Litt. 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s each. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


B. T. Ватѕғовр, LTD. 
Elementary Craftwork in Metal: by A. J. Shirley. 7s. 
1o1 Things for a Boy to Make: by A. C. Horth. 55. 
С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
The Shorter Iliad (Books I-XII) : selected by H. H. 
Hardy, М.А. 45. 6d. 
Six Craft Plays: by W. R. Cooper, M.A., and A. 
Dunning. 1s. 6d. 
Sound: by E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
Engines: by E. N. da C. Andrade, D.Sc. 
Practical School Algebra: by C. V. Durell, 
4s. 6d. 
A History for British Schools: by D. C. Somervell, 
М.А. Modern 11. 3s. 
‘Contes Mythologiques: par Marc Ceppi. 25. 
ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
The Celtic Song Book: arranged by A. P. Graves. 
10s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
M.A. 


A. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Grammaire Francaise: par F. B. Kirkman, 
3s. 6d. 


B.A. 


BLACKIE AND Sow, LTD. 
Readings in Contemporary French: selected by A. S. 
Rappoport. 2s. 
Plain Text Poets: Milton: Paradise Lost, Books I, 
II, and ПІ. 15. 
Rambles in Biography: Scott and His Times. 15. 3d. 
Britain and Abroad: by T. Pickles, B.Sc. 25. Od. 
Ancient Civilisations : by D. A. Mackenzie. 55. 
A Spanish Vocabulary. той. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
‘Selections from La Bruyere: by H. Ashton, M.A. 
4s. 6d. 
‘County Geographies: 
South Lancashire: by A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 3s. 
Stirlingshire: by W. D. Simpson, D.Litt. 3s. 
The Unique Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion: by C. H. Judd. 4s. 6d. net. 

Marlowe: The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus: 
edited by A. H. Sleight, M.A. 15. od. 

Latin Prose Composition for Juniors: by C. F. C. Letts 
and G. M. Jackson. Kev. 4s. 6d. 

"Thomas Dav: An English Disciple of Rousscau: by 

Sir Michael Sadler. 2s. ба. net. 


CHATTO AND WiNDus. 
The Simple Guide Series: Music: by U. Creighton. 
78. Od. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
The Dreaming God: by Basil Carey. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Dangerous Isles: by Basil Carey. 28. ба. net. 
Against the Sun: by G. Elton. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Life and Times of Colley Cibber: by Dorothy 
Senior. 165. net. 
Back to Realities: А Wav out of the Present Chaos in 
Religion: by S. Н. Mellone, М.А. 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT AND Sons, LTD. 
Treasuries of French Literature: 
Les Faussess Confidences: par Р. Marivaux. 
Les Mille et un Matins. Is. od. each. 
The English People: by R. Jones, D.Sc. 3s. 3d. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 

An Introductory Text-book of Electrical Engineering: 
by J. R. Benton. 16s. 6d. net. 

Elements of Machine Design: by J. D. Hoffman, M.E., 
and L. A. Scipio, М.Е. 178. ба. net. 

A Text-book of Bacteriology and Its Applications: by 
C. M. Hilliard. 12s. 6d. net. 

Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades: bx J. L. 
Henderson. 8s. 6d. net. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Education: by 
K. J. Holzinger. 16s. 6d. net. 

Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of His Marvellous 
Travels and Campaigns in Russia. .5s. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 
Modern Language Learning: by J. J. Findlay, М.А. 
Ss. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD, | 
Readings from Caesar: edited by A. Duthie, М.А. 
15. ба. 
Weh'dem, der lugt!: edited by H. J. B. Wanstall, 
M.A. 2s. 
Junior Latin Tests: by J. Mathewson Milne, M.A. 15. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF. 
The Personality of France: by P. V. de la Blache. 
2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 
Simple Crafts for Girls: by N. A. Poole. 25. 6d. net. 
The Mixed School: by B. A. Howard, М.А. 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
Food, Health, Vitamins: by К. Н. A. Plimmer, D.Sc., 
and V. G. Plimmer. Cloth, 3s.; paper, 2s. 
The Chemistry of Crude Drugs: by J. E. Driver, 
M.Sc., and G. E. Trease, Ph.C. 10s. 6d. net. 
Intermediate Science: by D. Moncur, М.А., and J. 
Thornburn, М.А. 4s. 6d. Part I, 25. 3d. 
Part II, 2s. 9d. | 

The International Handbook of Child Care and Pro- 
tection. 105. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
The League of Nations School Book: by R. Jones, 
D.Sc., and S. S. Sherman, B.A. 1s. 3d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
The Pirates and Three Other Latin Plays on Caesar's 
Life: by Н. Mattingly, M.A. 2s. ӨЧ. 
Megegnung Vorm Skagerrak: von 
Frenssen. да. 
Easy Latin for Beginners: by R. E. Burns, LL.B., 
and А. E. Burns, В.А. 2s. ба. 


JoHN MURRAY. 
Arthur Lionel Smith: Master of Balliol, 1916-1924: by 
His Wife. 15s. net. 
Proceedings of the Classical Association, January, 
1928. 45. ба. net. 


Gustav 


Die 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, Lrp. 
Teaching of History Series: 
No. 11. Commonwealth and Restoration. 2s. 6d. 
12. The Age of Queen Anne. 2s. ба. 
The Master Thinkers: by R. J. Harvey-Gibson, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 
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Teaching of English Series: 
No. 82. Arthur, Flower of Kings. ‘1s. 9d. 
83. The Study of Poetry. 2s. 6d. 


108. Pattern Prose: Part II. 15. 6d. 
109. Pattern Prose: Part HI. 15. od. 
Books within Books: No. :7. The Flying Indians. 


15. 94. 


Geography Practice: The British Empire. 15. 6d. 
The Art of Arithmetic: by H. F. J. Curzon, M.A. 
Pupil’s Books I, 8d. ; TI and ІШ, 10d. each; IV, 


IS. ; V, 1s. 2d. Teacher’ s Book I, 2s. 


Infant Reading Practice: 
No. 1. The Four Jolly Rabbits and the Cabbage 
Patch. 
Snowball: A Tale of Santa Claus. 
Marigold's Wishbone. 
The Island Where Things Come From. 
The Ginger Kitten's Diary. 
The Treasure Hunt. 
Cloth, 6d. ; paper, 4d. 


офф 5 


NORMAL PREss, LTD. 
379 Brain Trainers in Arithmetic. od. Key, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Problem of Hamlet: by С. F. Bradby. 15. 6d. 
A Book of Victorian Verse: edited by V. H. Collins. 
2s. 6d. 


2s. net. 


Exercises in Arithmetic: by E. К. Pigrome. Part III, 
15. 

An Introduction to Physical Science: by I. В. Hart. 
5. 


An Atlas of Economic Geography: by J. Bartholomew, 
M.A., and L. W. Lyde, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Clarendon Bible: Old Testament: Vol. IV, Israel 


after the Exile: by W. F. Lofthouse, D.D. 
4s. 6d. net. | 
Xenophon: Anabasis, Ill and IV: partly in the 

Original and partly in Translation: edited by 
S. A. Handford. 3s. ба. | 
Cicero and Antony: edited by С. Turberville. Is. od. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 
New School Atlas of Universal History: edited Бу 


Ramsay Muir and George Philip. 5s. 


“ік Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, тр. 
Junior Test’ Papers in Chemistry: by E. J. Holmyard, 


М.А. ıs. 3d. 
Higher Test Papers in Chemistry: by E. J. Holmyard, 
M.A. 3s. 


Questions and Answers on Typewriting and Office Pro- 
cedure: by A. E. Morton. 7s. 6d. 

Geography Study Cards: by Н. Elford-Gulley. 
B, Europe. 25. 

The Art for All Water Colour Series: 
johns, R.B.A.: Fruit. 2s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Practical Lessons in Book-keeping : by Т. C. Jackson, 
B.A., and W. Hustwick. 5s. 
The Tutorial History of English Literature: by A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. 4s. 
The Economics of Social Problems : 
man, В.А. 55. 6d. 
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New edition of 


The finest critical biography of 1927 


TROLLOPE: 


A Commentary 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR 


4. L. Garvin in the Observer: “Тһе first adequate study of 
Anthony Trollope commands attention by its rare qualities of 
human portraiture and literary analysis. Trollope deserves 
this loving and living biography." 


New and cheaper edition 18. 6d. net 


A new biography 


Dr. ARNOLD 
of RUGBY 


by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Manchester Guardian: "It is specially interesting to come 
a discussion of Arnold's work and ideas by so judicial 
and learned à critic as Sir Michael Sadler, who has con- 
tributed an introduction to a book just published by Arnold's 
preat-prandson, Mr. Arnold Whitridge. Sir Michael Sadler 
has peculiar qualifications for this task. Educated himself at 
Rugby, he knows more than anyone else of the history of 
education in the nineteenth century in England and foreign 
countries. — His delicate analysis of Arnold’s character is 
attractive and convincing, but in some respects the most in- 
teresting part of his introduction is the comparison he makes 
between the circumstances and the experience of England and 
Germany in the nineteenth century.” 


upon 


With an Introduction 
by Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I. 


10s. 6d. net 


Natural History 


WILD CREATURES 
OF GARDEN AND 
HEDGEROW 


by FRANCES PITT 


Field: “Miss Frances Pitt holds a prominent place amongst 
our writers about common British animals, and we are not 
surprised that a second edition of her book has been called 


for.” 
4s. 6d. net 


10 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. 


New édition. Шиве. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal : 
George Senter, D.Sc., Ph. D., F.I.C. 
EVENING COURSES specially ° adapted for 


teachers and others engaged during the day, who 
desire to study for the degrees of thc 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the 
| Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided for 
Post Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over £806 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 


Calendar 1/-; by Post 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary: 


Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


н proprietor of British Patent, No. 198904, 
dated May 31, 1922, relating to “Improve- 


is de- 
sirous of entering into arrangements by way of a 
or otherwise 
exploiting 


ments in Terrestrial or Celestial Globes,” 


on reasonable terms for the 
the above patent and en- 
suring its practical working in Great Britain. АП 
be addressed to Б. Singer, Steger 
Building, Chicago, lllinois. . 


licence 
purpose of 


Inquiries to 


| FOYLES, 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


POST VACANT. 


BOROUCH OF ROYAL LEAMINCTON SPA. 


Head Mistress of Leamington College | 
for Girls. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS of the above school, duties to com- 
тепсе January, 1929, Applicants must possess a 
Good Honours Degree of a British University, and 
have had good teaching experience. 


+ The appointment will be made on the Warwick- 
shire Education Committee's Scale Il for Head 
Mistresses, viz £550— £25— £650. 


Particulars of the School and Form of Applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 


J. E. Ріскіне, M.A., B.Sc., 
27 Binswood Avenue, Leamington Spa. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


Principal: 
O. Charnock Bradiey, M.D., 0.80., M.R.C.V.S. 


lo6th SESSION COMMENCES ІМ OCTOBER. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION QUALIFY FOR 
M.R.C. V.S. and B.Sc. "йш. 


College Calendar, with full particulars of Examina- 
fons, Biirsaries, &c., may be obtained from 
A. С. Dori, C.A., Secretary. 


| THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
Í 
| 


Fovles can supply it. Immense stock ‘second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject. "Twenty 
Departments each issuing its own Catalogue. 
Mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want! 


Fovles will buy it—a single volume up to a 


library. 
121 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE 


CLASCOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLECE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


(Incorporated). 


1 PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
Session 1928-29. 


Diploma Courses.—(1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and Ноивем егу. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery. 
and Needlework. 


Course 
(3) Institutional 


Certificate Courses. — (1) Housewife's 
(2) Lady Housekeeper's Course. 
Housekeeper's Course. (4) Cook's Certificate 
Course. (5) Institutional Cook's Certificate 
Advanced Cook's Certificate Course 


Course. (6) 
(7) Dressmaking Course. (8) Tailoring Course. 
(10) Millinery Course. 


(9) Needlework Course. 
(11) Upholstery Course. (122 Laundress’s 
Course. (13) Sister Tutor's and  Dietitian's 


Course. 


Students’ Residence. 


Prospectus on application to Miss D. H. Мим, 
Principal. 


Subscriptions to the Education Outlook can 


commence with any issue, and should be 


sent to the Publishers, For Business Notice 


see inside front cover. 


to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. 


the largest General Hospital in England. 


extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


FEES.- MEDICAL: 
Final Course 
DENTAL : 


instalments. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology for 


Intermediate and Final Courses - - Ë 


Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ Course) : 


the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £963 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 
RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £90,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students and 


Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, %с.-А Clubs’ 


Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, «с. 


(Men Students only are cligible for admission.) 
А PROSPECTUS GIVING 
Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., MILE END, LONDON, E.1 


Who will. be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to scc the Hospital and Medical College. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who devote their time entirely 
The Hospital contains 849 beds, and is 
Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops 
of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and 
Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 


Entrance Fee, 
Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. · 
HOSPITAL COURSE: 


Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, 


FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


20 guineas. 


Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 


£130 in two equal annual 
£360. 


* 


Students' Hostel on 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook ts not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 


A Memorable Period. 


The consulship of Lord Eustace Percy at the Board 
of Education will probably pass into history as a period 
of far-reaching change and development, ranking with 
those of 1870 and 19o2 in its effects on our system of 
education. The public elementary school, as we have 

. known it, will presently disappear, and be replaced by 

the preparatory or primary school working in associa- 
tion with various types of public secondary schools. 
This momentous change marks a final abandonment of 
the long cherished notion that the State school is a 
place designed solely for the instruction of children of 
the labouring poor, and for dispensing in grudging 
fashion a kind of educational out-relief. With this 
change comes one no less momentous in the abandon- 
ment of the Board's Certificate Examination for 
teachers in public elementary schools. Henceforward 
such teachers will no longer form a class separate in 
origin and in training from their colleagues in second- 
ary schools. They will come increasingly within the 
scope of university influence and will be encouraged, 
we may hope, to develop intellectual interests which go 
beyond the acquirement of material for transmission to 
pupils in the classroom. 


Universities and Teachers. 


The new relationship between universities and train- 
ing colleges is viewed with mistrust in some quarters, 
where the fear is expressed that regard for academic 
study may outweigh the claims of professional train- 
ing. The fear is not entirely groundless, and we shall 
be compelled to revise our accustomed views on train- 
ing for teaching. The training college was originally 
devised as a place wherein young people of moderate 
-education might learn how to impart rudimentary in- 
struction to classes of poor children. Gradually the 
-emphasis was shifted from this technical or vocational 
purpose, and the colleges began to pay more and more 
attention to the academic or intellectual preparation of 
their students. They could do this with safety so long 
as the students were drawn from those who had served 
for some vears as pupil teachers, thereby acquiring 
-certain facility in class control and in the accepted pro- 
cedure of public elementary schools. The abandonment 
of the pupil teacher svstem has thrown a new respon- 
sibility on the training colleges, one which is not easy 
to meet if the new academic aims are to be fulfilled. It 
mav be doubted whether university institutions are 
proper places for giving the first introduction to prac- 
tical teaching. They would be better employed in 
-carrying out research оп educational theory and in 
providing advanced courses for teachers of some 
-experience. 


contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Practical Training. 


The chief weakness in our system of training young 
teachers in colleges or university departments of educa- 
tion is to be found in the lack of proper facilities for 
real classroom experience. Teaching is something 
more than the delivery of prepared lessons, and the 
best imaginable practising school soon becomes like a 
patch of soil which is exhausted by continuous cul- 
tivation. The pupils are sophisticated in the ways of 
beginners, and the conditions come to be very different 
from those of an ordinary school. Practice in such 
surroundings is unreal, and it may be little better 
than a ritual, reluctantly performed. College lectures 
on the principles and methods of teaching lack the 
confirmation or correction of practical experience. 
Hence our new development of academic work in the 
training colleges should be accompanied by arrange- 
ments for providing a course of practical training to 
follow the college or university course, and to be taken 
in ordinary schools where practical help can be given 
to the beginner. We ought to have in every district 
a number of probationer schools, selected and staffed 
as places where the college or university graduate can 
practice teaching and obtain direction in the study of 
theory. This means, in effect, the institution of a new 
kind of pupil teacher system, with the difference that 
the new pupil teachers will be educated men and 
women. 


Professional Organisation. 


The new conditions will involve also a reconsidera- 
tion of our methods of recruiting teachers. Hitherto 
the Board have exercised detailed supervision only 
over arrangements for obtaining a supply of teachers 
for public elementary schools. When these schools 
no longer exist in their present form the Board and 
the Local Authorities will have to consider the whole 
problem of recruiting, training, and licensing teachers. 
It is difhcult to understand why the State should allow 
public money to be expended on schools which employ 
unqualified or semi-qualified men and women in re- 
sponsible positions as teachers. The urbane amateur 
is not permitted to practise as a school doctor or 
school dentist, nor even to audit the school accounts. 
Those who perform such functions are required to 
possess recognised professional qualifications for their 
work, but outside the headship of a public elementarv 
school any teaching post mav be filed bv a rule-of- 
thumb practitioner. This state of things will be 
remedied only when the teaching profession is pro- 
perlv organised. There should be approved standards 
of knowledge and of technical skill in teaching, and 
the beginner should prove his worth before being 
allowed to assume professional responsibility. 


Education and Industry. 


Various inquiries have been made during recent 
vears concerning the part which schools and colleges 
can play in helping to revive British manufacture and 
commerce. The Malcolm Committee gives the com- 
forting assurance that our industrial leaders do not 
wish the schools to give direct vocational training. 
They say, too, that our public elementary schools are 
not properly to be accused of encouraging children 
to enter offices in preference to workshops. Recently 
the Federation of British Industries prepared an in- 
teresting report on education and industrial administra- 
tion, urging that we should take a broader view of 
educational training for industrial positions, and add 
to the essentially scientific and technical preparation 
now offered suitable courses in such topics as law, 
finance, labour, publicity and selling, transport, and 
statistics. All of these bulk more and more largely in 
modern business enterprise, and they afford ample 
material for advanced study and research. In a note- 
worthv replv to these proposals, Lord Eustace Percy 
reminds the Federation of what is alreadv being done 
in the technical schools and colleges, pointing out the 
difficulty of providing in voluntary classes the kind of 
instruction which is desired by emplovers. He might 
have added that the leaders of business cannot reason- 
ably expect that the State will give them а steady 
supply of men and women already equipped for their 


needs. Industry must assume again some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the old-time master towards the 
apprentice. 


The Needs of Industry. 

In a letter to The Times Sir Charles Wakefield con- 
fesses handsomely that, whereas he formerly inclined to 
the view that we wanted in England more definitely 
vocational training, he now thinks that this training 
should be part of a wide scheme of education rather 
than an alternative to a humanistic training. He says 
that commerce cannot justly demand that education 
shall concern itself with subjects of immediate and con- 
crete commercial value to the detriment of the idea of 
education as a preparation for life. To this powerful 


testimony of one of our most successful leaders in 
commerce might be added the argument that no one 
тап or woman сап be accomplished in all the varied 
forms of business administration. Success іп sales- 
manship, for example, calls for a temperament which 
differs greatly from that of the expert in statistics. 
may be wofully 
With 


including subjects 


The authority on commercial law 
clumsy in handling a grievance of the workman. 
the equipment of a good education, 
which have a bearing on business enterprise, the recruit 
will be able to show the direction of his personal apti- 
tudes. It will be for his emplovers to furnish him with 
opportunities for developing them to the advantage of 
the concern. Obviously, the employers as а bedy will 
gain by having a wide field of choice, and therein lies 


the case for widespread educational opportunity. 
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An Essex Report. 


The Director of Education for Essex, Mr. W. O. 
Lester Smith, is to be congratulated on the excellent 
Report which has been issued on the work of the Essex 
Education Committee during the past three vears. It 
is a record of genuine progress in conditions of extreme 
difficulty. The Essex Committee are a bodv not easily 
daunted, and although thev have been moved to pro- 
test against being called upon to provide schools in the 
new dormitory towns established in their area by the 
London County Council, they have faced their diffi- 
culties with courage and wisdom. It is heartening to 
read of the advances made in rural education and to 
note the extension of the County Library scheme to 
a point which affords opportunities to the most remote 
districts. Already there have been established three 
schools for ''intermediate'' pupils, that is for those 
over eleven, and in localities where such schools can- 
not be established there are schemes of central classes, 
"higher tops," or senior departments. Тһе recom- 
mendations of the Hadow Report are already being 
carried. out. The county has nearly ten thousand 
pupils in its secondary schools, representing over 12 
per 1,000 of the population. The corresponding figure 
for England and Wales is 9.3 per thousand. Тһе 
average leaving age is 16.3 years, and the percentage 
of free-place pupils is 29.9. This record of progress 
in a county which is largely rural in character de- 
serves fo be widely known, since the best index of the 
educational state of any country is to be found ап the 
condition of rural or village schools. 


Athletics and Longevity. 


The place taken by the athlete in the schools and 
colleges of the United States is one of the most remark- 
able features of the educational system of that bustling 
In their highest manifestations such pursuits 
as baseball, football, rowing, and track-racing become 
highly specialised. professions, whose claims leave no 
margin for the more trivial occupations of lecture-room 
and laboratory. А recent inquiry has been made con- 
cerning the phvsical results of athletics as measured .n 
length of days. Ав recorded in Harper's Magazine by 
Louis I. Dublin, these results show that the athlete may 
hope to live somewhat longer than his less muscular 
contemporary. It is significant that baseball showed 
the highest mortality, and that those who engaged in 
two or more sports showed the lowest. At the ages 
before forty-five baseball players and rowing men had 
a mortality rate 8 per cent. in excess of the expected 
and 12 per cent. above that of athletes generally. As 
to the cause of death the record is not complete, but 
we are told that among the younger: men the most fre- 
quent cause is tuberculosis, which was responsible for 
16 per cent. of the premature deaths under forty-five. 
Of those who died over that age 32 per cent. were 
victims of heart disease. "This last fact, deserves care- 
ful attention on the part of all who are responsible for 
physical training and games. In some of our English 
schools there are exercises, such as “long runs," which 
involve a grave risk of heart. strain. Some of the 
exercises of the O.T.C. also need careful supervision. 
since they are carried out in absurd clothing and tend 
to impose an undue strain on vouthful physique. 
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THE EXTERNAL EXAMINATION IN INDIA. 


By С. Davies WATKINS. 


In the important article which follows our contributor gives a detailed and authentic account 
-of the working of the system of external examinations in the schools of the Madras Presidency. His 
criticisms have their application at home, where some authorities are desirous of instituting external exam- 


inations for elementary school pupils. 
inspection. 


Now that the question of external examinations 15 
exercising the minds of educationists at home it may 
be interesting to them to hear how we have fared in 
India. All that is said here obtains in the Madras 
Presidency, but the position in other provinces is very 
similar, and we may take it that our experiences here 
represent much of what is to be found in most parts 
of India. 

Post-elementary education is much more common in 
India than it is in the Home Country, and when one 
speaks of education here it is almost always post- 
primary education that is meant, with the knowledge 
that lower secondary education in the Madras Pre- 
sidency is very similar to the work of the higher ele- 
mentary classes in England. 

The Madras Presidency is a huge area, and the work 
of the Decii of Public Instruction is largely de- 
volved upon the District Educational Officers, whose 
work in the Indian Educational Service is that of the 
H.M.I. at home. Naturally it was , difficult in the 
beginning to ensure that standards in different parts 
of the Presidency approximated to the same good level, 
and hence the introduction of a common external 
examination known as the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination. The examination was intro- 
duced in 1910, and can be said now to have had a fair 
trial, and this article, after explaining the merits of the 
system, is intended to show why this examination has 
failed in its purpose of ensuring a good uniform educa- 
tion. 

Briefly, the system of the S.S.L.C., as it is familiarly 
called, is as follows. A student commences his high 
school course in the fourth form at the age of about 
twelve, and continues until he has completed his sixth 
form vear. On entering the fourth form every student 
is given a Register known as the S.S.L.C. book, and 
this book is preserved carefully by the school authori- 
ties until the end of the school life of the student. On 
the first page of this book is entered the name, age, 
and caste of the student, his father’s name, any mark 
of identification the student may possess, and а brief 
history of the student's education previous to his fourth 
form year. The greater portion of the rest of the book 
is composed of pages each prepared to receive the 
marks of one vear of work.. The last few pages of the 
book are arranged to take the marks of the Final 
Examination, and such repetitions of the Final as may 
be necessary before the student is able to pass. 

The S.S.L.C. course of three years’ duration is care- 
fully planned. i 

The fourth form work has the English, Vernacular, 
and Mathematics common to all the three years, and, 
in addition, English History, Indian History, World 
Geography, Elementary Science, and Drawing are 
taught. The first three subjects receive the greater 


It will be noted that our contributor prefers systematic and thorough 


part of the time, the others having only one or two 
periods each per week. 

The school year begins in June and ends in April, 
and the terms are June to December and January to 
April, the first being called the Long Term, and the 
other the Short Term. Class marks and examination 
marks are each given a maximum of fifty, and the com- 
bined total, being a percentage, is entered in the 
S.S. L.C. book as the term mark. Alongside this mark 
is placed in a separate column the average mark of the 
class in that subject, so that the progress of the 
student may be compared with that of the class. 

On entering the fifth form the student is faced with 
the problem of choosing his ‘‘optionals.’’ ^ English, 
Mathematics, and Vernacular are compulsory for all 
and are known as “А” Group subjects. For the pur- 
poses of the Final Examination each student must 
choose two subjects out of a list of subjects known as 
“С” Group subjects. This list includes such sciences 


as Physics, Botany, and Chemistry; commercial sub- - 


jects such as Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing; and such cultural subjects as History, Geo- 
graphy, and a more detailed study of a Vernacular. 
A student must choose two of these optional subjects, 
and work on them for two school years before he is 
allowed to sit for the Final Examination. To avoid 
the criticism that the course was solely a preparation 
for an examination, the Committee responsible for its 
construction included two compulsory subjects known 
as “В” subjects, which do not form part of the Final 
Examination. These are Elementary Science and 
Historical Geography. 

Towards the close of the Long Term in the sixth 
form, students are selected, on their record of work 
shown in their mqrks during the course, for the Final 
Examination in the March following. In the Final 
Examination only such candidates as secure 35 per 
cent. at least in each of the examination subjects are 
said to have secured ‘‘eligibility.’’ This term means 
'passed,'' and has arisen from the fact that a pass in 
the S.S.L.C. Examination is accepted by the University 
of Madras as an entrance to the Intermediate classes 
for the B.A. course. That, briefly, 15 the S.S.L.C. 
system, and, as will be seen, every conceivable pre- 
caution has been taken to make tt a success, and yet 
it has proved a failure. | 

The merits of the system are easily seen. All schools 
must bring their pupils to a certain minimum standard 
of attainment by the end of the sixth form year, and 


the S. S.L.C. Examination, serves as a convenient stand- 


ard for this purpose. This was a great need in 1910, 
when many of the schools were content with a verv 
low standard of work, and it was impossible to know 
exactly what a sixth form student was supposed to 
have done, unless one knew the school from which he 
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had come. Then the system originally used the marks 
in the S.S.L.C. Register as a set-off to the marks 
gained in the examination, and a student who did 
good work in his S.S.L.C. course and failed badly in 
the Final Examination could always be sure of secur- 
ing ''eligibility," and vice versa. The system cer- 
tainly worked well for many years, until it was found 
that many head masters were ‘‘cooking’’ the S.S.L.C. 
Registers, deliberately ‘‘marking down” the bright 
boys and ''marking ир” the dull ones, іп the know- 
ledge that thereby most of their boys would secure a 
good average on the combined result of course and 
examination. Now we have reached the stage whereby 
the ‘‘Register’’ is maintained merely as an index of 
work done, and as an assistance to the head master 
in selecting boys for the Final Examination. In no 
case are marks gained during the S.S.L.C. course 
taken into account in fixing ‘‘eligibility’’ or otherwise 
after the Final Examination. The Register, however, 
is a good indication to a head master of the progress 
of a new boy admitted to his school from some other 
area, as so many boys are in S. India when their 
parents are transferred from district to district in 
Government service. 

So much for the merits of the system, and now we 
will show how the system has failed, as failed it, has, 
so miserably that a committee is sitting now on its 
abolition. First of all, the idea of “В” Group subjects 
has failed to achieve its purpose. No student cares 
how he fares in his “В” Group subjects, and classes 
in these subjects are the bugbear of the school life 
both in discipline and lack of interest. It is very 
common to find a student gaining 75 per cent. and 
more in his examination subjects of “А” and “С” 
Groups in the school terminal examination, and шо per 
cent. or less in his “В” subjects. So the S.S.L.C. 
course becomes a ''cram"' course in its last two years, 
the object of the “сгат” being the Final Examina- 
tion. To assist this ‘‘cram’’ every subject suffers at 
the hands of annotators. Тһе set books and detailed 
literature of the English portion of the examination 
each year become the subject matter of a swarm of 
badly-printed and poorly-edited “Notes,” in which 
every likely question for the Final Examination is 
answered at length, and every reference in the text is 
explained in extenso, Needless to say, the students 
do not read the prescribed books themselves, but buy 
someone's “Notes and Answers," and “сгат” up 
these for the day of the examination. This is the case 
also in the Vernacular portion of the examination and 
the Science subjects of the “С” group. 

The Elementary Mathematics of the “А” Group i iS 
perhaps the greatest farce of the whole examination. 
The people who framed the syllabus seem to have been 
imbued with the idea that something of everything 
must be dragged in and made use of, and the result 
has been a glorious hotch-potch of Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, Algebra, and Euchd. The student vainly 
struggles in this quagmire for a time, and finally ceases 
trying to understand fundamental principles, but 
memorises as much as he can of ''tvpical examples. '” 
Неге, again, the “‘cram’’ expert has found a happy 
feld for his labours, and book after book appears on 
the market, cach one carefully explaining in its pre- 
face that it ''covers the S.S.L.C. Syllabus,” and con- 
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tains nothing ‘‘extraneous’’ to that syllabus. Then, 
as if to prove this statement, each of these “сгатв” 
includes reprints of past S.S.L.C. papers, in some 


cases with the problems carefully worked out for 
memorising. History suffers a similar fate, and а 
paper-backed book may be bought for about a shilling 
with all the likely questions on the set period carefully 
answered оп “а model” plan. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that college tutors com- 
plain bitterly of the mental condition of the material 
in their Intermediate classes. “Мо initiative,” ‘‘in- 
ability to do any real study,” and ''the demand to be 
are the criticisms heard on all hands of the 
product of this external examination. Mathematics 
lecturers say that they must always begin again to 
teach their students of the Intermediate classes the 
way to ‘‘think’’ mathematically, science teachers 
fulminate against the S.S.L.C. system as being worse 
than useless as a preparation for a course of studv 
leading to a science degree, and almost every uni- 
versity teacher agrees that promising material in the 
schools is spoiled, often for ever, after passing through 
this S. S.L.C. course. Now the University is on the 
point of refusing any longer to recognise the Final 
Examination as a means of entrance to its Intermediate 
classes. š 

Any head master will explain how unstiitable the 
course is for the majority of his pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth forms, and yet the cast-iron system com- 
pels every bov who wishes to finish his sixth form vear 
to take this form of study. The old fetich of ‘‘Matric.”’ 
at home has been glorified to an absurd degree here, 
and every employer, no matter what his trade, insists 
upon the production of a S.S.L.C. book before he will 
give work to a boy. Even the mechanical workshops 
have followed this example, with the result that boys 
desirous of becoming fitters and turners must often 
wait in school until they are nineteen or twenty vears 
of age to gain this coveted eligibility by sitting for the 
Final Examination three and sometimes four times 
before success rewards their efforts. 

Last year the position became so acute that a 
Government order was sent to all schools, instructing 
the head masters that bovs of twenty-one vears and 
over ought not to be allowed to remain in the schools 
any longer, as they were obviously totally unfitted for 
further study of this nature. Those bovs have now 
gone out on to the labour market with very little chance 
of securing anything but very low paid work. They 
are ‘‘failed S.S.L.C.'' candidates, which is a quali- 
fication of a kind in South India. 

Then, again, even the ''eligibles" of the S.S.L.C. 
course are being found to be very poor material for 
emplovers to work upon. One business firm advertised 
recently for a clerk, and several “‘eligibles’’ applied for 
the post. In the test given to these applicants the 
"eligibles," almost to a man, failed to take a simple 
piece of dictation correctlv, or to work a simple cal- 
culation. So what was intended to be a safeguard to 
ensure that every boy received a decent education, 
standardised throughout the Presidency, has turned 
into the greatest enemy that education in South India 
has to fear. We can educate our bovs up to the age 
of eleven or twelve along our own lines, and they re- 
ward our efforts magnificentlv, but after the end of 
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the fourth form year we invariably see the deadening 
influence of the S.S.L.C. course showing itself. This 
increases steadily until finally, when the sixth form 
year 15 completed, the type is complete—a wooden 
apathetic student who has no interests in school be- 
yond his ''cram"' books, and who refuses even to play 
games whenever he can manage to plead that he must 
"read his examination." We are glad to say, how- 
ever, that sometimes we are able to save a few boys 
from this awful fate, and these we make into our foot- 
ball and hockev elevens, or fill up our Literary Society 
with the more intellectuallv inclined. 

We have explained now a great attempt to work an 
external examination, and one that has had time to 
bear fruit, and we have shown the fruit. We are back 
again to our initial problem of how it is possible to 
ensure a minimum standard of education throughout 
the Presidency, and yet avoid the evils of the S.S.L.C. 
course. Probably the only solution will be the multi- 
plication of the inspectorate, so that every school re- 
ceives frequent and unexpected visits, and the schools 
where deliberate slacking is manifest can then be 
penalised by loss of grant, as is done at home. One 
thing is verv evident, however, and that is that we, 
who are working in South India to-day, do not sup- 
port the idea of one external examination for all our 
schoolbovs. 


French. 


NELsON's First FRENCH СосквЕ--Ап Introduction to 
Spoken French : by R. L. Graeme Ritchie, D.Litt., 
and James M. Moore, М.А. (15. od. Nelson.) 

“Тһе object of this ‘First French Course’ is to give 
clearly and simply the elements of the grammar of the 
spoken language, together with ample material for oral 
practice." Any new book by the authors of “A Manual 
of French Composition’’ and ‘‘Translation from 

French" is sure to be welcome. This little book, 

beautifully produced and bound and well illustrated, 

will certainly not disappoint expectations. The 
authors maintain that ''at the beginners’ stage de- 
tached sentences, though at first sight unattractive, 
and often objected to as retarding the process of think- 
ing in French . . . are more instructive than connected 
sentences." This return to “the pen of my aunt” 
may seem a little surprising in a book which claims 
to be written “іп accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the direct method," which need not, 
however, entirely exclude the use of English in the 
classroom. А short introduction on pronunciation and 
the phonetic system is followed by forty well-graded 
lessons. The tenses,are restricted to the present, 
perfect, future, and imperfect. The vocabulary in- 
cludes most words in everyday use. The grammatical 
explanations are brief, and should be intelligible to 
the youngest pupil. There is plenty of material for 
conversation, aided by the pictures. An excellent little 
book. A. B. G. 
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UNDER THE STARS. 
By LORD GORELL. 


1. 


The night enfolds us: all around 
Its arms are stretched in harmonies 
More beautiful than morning 1s, 
Clothed everywhere in mysteries 
Serene beneath a canopy 
Grander than mind can fierce; 
That all the vast concavity 
Can bring to us no other sound 
Than one melodious bird nearby 
Learning its summer ecstasies 
And further from the wooded hill 

A haunting owl’s concordant cry. 
Beyond the gloom's majestic halls 

The moon rides queenly, and the grace 
Of opening elm-leaves wanly falls 
With elfin gesture of embrace 

Across the outline of the face 

That is both earth and heaven to me. 
The hour is magic made our own, 
The universe become a throne 

Whereon we gaze, no mortal nigh, 
Creation given to us alone. 

Under the stars stand she and I. 


11. 


What though the wandering world by day 
Be small and crowded and the sight 
Continually be led astray 

By vision dawning on delight 

That in the noontide fades away? 
True is it all endeavour limps 

After the mind’s enraptured glimpse 
Of goal achteved; yet have we found, 
Together here without a sound 

But Nature breathing quietly, 

A balance to the thoughts that lie 
Against our life, a melody 

Supreme in its simplicity, 

A challenge whispered from on high. 
What though our labours go awry 
Alluring to despondenctes ? 

Counts any human mood but this 
The overpoising crown of bliss, 
Under the stars, my wife, and. I? 


so still 
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THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL. 


By EvELYN 


The first impression in visiting an open-air school is 
of a number of lads of various ages happily tinkering 
away at woodwork in a moderate-sized garden. Some 
are nailing up trellis work, some repairing the wooden 
grids that cover the paths to keep the children's fect 
out of the mud. One is cheerfully chopping firewood, 
and another seeking a suitable piece of wood to repair 
his sleeping hammock. Although the children are not 
resident, but, unfortunately, have to return to over- 
crowded homes for the night, they require hammocks 
for the rest after dinner. The hammocks are rather 
like flattened deckchairs, on which the children lie at 
full length for one and a-half hours. 

The head master considers this rest one of the most 
important parts of the treatment. He savs they all 
sleep, at least part of the time; indeed, it is often diffi- 
cult to get them properly awake when the time is up. 
So great a hold on them has this rest habit that, even 
when they went to Wembley, as the usual hour came 
round, all the delights of the Exhibition could not keep 
them awake! 

When one hears how they are fed one can under- 
stand this postprandial nap. 3s. 4d. a head per week 
does not seem a great deal, but with skilled manage- 
ment it proves ample to supply seventeen hearty meals. 
The children come from all parts of London by. 'bus 
and tram. Some of them have to start at 7.15 a.m. 
to be in time for breakfast at school. They are in- 
structed to eat something before they start, but if they 
do so it does not spoil their appetites—three or four 
helpings of porridge without sugar, followed bv un- 
limited bread and butter, form an excellent start for a 
day out of doors. 

Then follow lessons. These children have all been 
certified unsuitable to attend an ordinary school, and 
have therefore spent vears at home. At intervals they 
were called up for medical inspection, and divided into 
classes according to their disability. Tuberculous 
children go to a special school; physically defective 
children to their special school. The others are graded 
A, B, and C. Grade A are those requiring immediate 
outdoor treatment, and so scanty 15 the accommodation 
that onlv these have much hope of finding a place in 
an open-air school. | 

Consequently these children аге very backward. 
Whether a boy ts five vears old or thirteen when he 
gets into the school, he has probably not had any pre- 
vious instruction, and has to be taught the first ele- 
ments of reading and writing. Sometimes the teach- 
ing sinks in like water in a thirsty soil, but often the 
soil has been so badly neglected that it cannot absorb 
at all readily. 

At eleven o'clock comes the most important lesson 
of all. Out from the various open sheds, where the 
desks and blackboards are, troop merry flocks of boys 
and girls, many of them already looking perfectly well. 
These chase one another down narrow wooden-gridded 
paths between the Hower beds, and gather in a cross- 
shaped formation where the main paths intersect. In 
the centre is the teacher. Now come the breathing 
exercises. Тһе head master has a vivid appreciation 
of his period of army service, and instils into these 
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frail little creatures a tremendous enthusiasm fcr chest 
development. It is wonderful the number of these 
scraps who have expansion of three, four, and five 
inches. No wonder they get on so well. In the seven- 
teen vears since the school opened there have been 
only two cases who have needed to return for further 
treatment after being passed on. 

Soon the children settle down to lessons again. 
Drawing and painting seem to make a special appeal 
to them. Тһе pictures exhibited show a very good 
standard, and many are truly artistic. Around them 
are home-made boxes of bulbs, each planted by a bud- 
ding gardener, while writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
are graduallv brought up to a useful level. 

At dinner time they sit down to an unlimited meal of 
meat and vegetables, with pease-pudding or dumplings, 
followed bv milk or suet pudding—all varied and ad- 
justed on scientific principles. When all are replete 
evervone settles down to sleep. 

When they are roused from sleep the benefit of it 1s 
soon found in the greatly improved intelligence and 
increased keenness for work. When tea time comes 
nobody wants to stop for it. The monitors, forget to 
lay the tables till prompted. Bread and butter or 
dripping, milk, cocoa, and fruit or fresh salad, form 
a tempting enough meal for any child, but, strange to 
sav, these do not care much about it. “Мау I have 
only half an apple?” is a strange request from a school 
child. Sometimes they have to be allowed to take the 
apple to eat in the tram on the way home. 

When the time comes to stop work and go home, 
strange indeed are the appeals. 

“Оһ, may I just finish this before I ро?” One child, 
when the bell rang for clearing up, was heard to 
mutter: “Oh, damn that bell!" No need to ask if 
thev are happy at school. 

Then, alas! they return to their overcrowded homes 
where whole families live in one or two rooms and 
father won't have the window opencd. Do we not owc 
these children healthy homes as well as healthy schools ? 
Or what we build by day we are allowing to be pulled 
down at night—a fool's game, surely. 


Women and Agriculture. 

The Ministry of Agriculture's report on the 
“Practical Education of Women for Rural Life’? empha- 
sises the important part w hich women of trained ability 
might play in the development of rural industries. The 
Association of Head Mistresses have been quick to see 
the significance of this report and sent a deputation 
(Miss Lowe, Miss Jones, Miss Mickleburgh, Miss Platt, 
and Miss Jarrett) to tell the Earl of Stradbroke, 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
how much they appreciated its recommendations and 
to point out the difficulties in the way of their fulfilment. 
“Agriculture” in its widest significance provides wide 
scope for the employment of the educated woman with 
a bent for rural pursuits, but, if the report is to be 
carried into effect, monetary assistance must be forth- 


coming to enable girls to fit themselves for it. The 
Agricultural. Scholarships-should be open to a wider 


field of candidates than thet are at present. 
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ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


By KATHLEEN 
IV. 


Children of from eight to eleven years. 

In drawing up syllabuses of work in English for 
children of from eight to eleven vears, the teacher may 
obtain. valuable guidance from three publications of 
the Government or Board of Education, viz.: ''The 
Report on the Teaching of English in England, " “Тһе 
General Report on the Teaching of English in London 
Elementary Schools," and the ''Suggestions for the 
Consideration of Teachers.” 

T hese all agree in general aim and principle, and all 
lay stress on the importance of cultivating the 
children's power of understanding and appreciating 
what they read and of expressing themselves clearly 
іп speech and writing. 


General Treatment of English. 


To this end the teaching of English should not be 
regarded as a ''subject'' to be jealously fenced round 
and guarded from the intrusion of other. timc-table 
"subjects." Until the children have acquired. the 
power of expressing themselves intelligibly upon all 
subjects their understanding of them is likely to be 
confused and their acquisition of knowledge merely 
parrot-like. : 

"How аге we going to do’ this problem ih arith- 
metic 2" The reply should not be merely a curt state; 
ment of rule, such as multiply, add, divide. The child 
of eight years of age and upwards should be able to 
give, intelligently, the result of his mental argument. 
“I shall multiply one number bv the other because 1 
want to find out what — times the number of articles 
will be, and then I shall take this answer from the total 
because," &c., &c. This kind of work is not pro- 
duced without training and practice, and the duller 
scholars may find it difficult, but the result is worth 
the trouble. 

The girls in their needlework lessons, the boys іп 
their handwork, may be called upon to give their 
reasons for processes. “I must hem the bottom of 
my pinafore because a raw edge would not look nice 
and the material would soon fray out." “I am 
24 inches from shoulder to bottom hem, but I must 
cut the material longer because 1 must allow for turn- 
ings." “I am fastening straight pieces round the 
legs of my tov chair to strengthen them." “F shall 
need two pieces of paper, one — inches x — inches 
and the other — inches x — inches, to make this box 
and its lid.” 

Conversation based on pictures which have been 
provided to illustrate history and geography lessons 
mav provide a basis for a considerable portion of the 
teaching: in these subjects. 


The Writing of English. 


The written work in English will follow naturally 
upon oral practice of this kind, and mav intrude upon 
the time set apart for any other lesson on the time- 
table; thus, not only will the written composition profit, 
but the knowledge of the other matters will be clari- 
fied and amplified. 

The oral narration. and writing of stories should 


‘correction 
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continue along with work such as that described above, 
and, as the children prow older, the completion of half- 
told stories and the filing in of details іп skeleton 
stories may be practised by most children with profit. 
"The Report on the Teaching of English in Eng- 
land’’ (page 76) gives suggestions of positive methods 
for English Practice, some of which may be used be- 
fore the Junior School period is over. 
(a) Continuous narration іп lessons 


other than 


English, e.g. History, Scripture. 
(b) Interpretation work in reading or literature 
lessons. 


*» 


(c) "Summarising"" in reading lessons or in pre- 
paration work. 

(e) Listening to 
read sympathetically. 

(f) Alternative expressions. 

(g) Proposals from the children about choice of 
subjects; class discussions; dramatic work. 

(h) Preparation in advance of the subject matter of 
the composition; the older the pupil, the longer the 
time allowed. 

(j) Practice 
common objects. 

"Positive methods are песеѕѕагу ; the pupil must be 
trying to express the substance of his thoughts, not 
merely to avoid mistakes іп form.” 

“Faults of spelling and punctuation are small things 
in comparison with the work in hand.” “Until there 
is some fluency, highly critical methods will tend to 
repress the pupil into silence, and so defeat their own 
спа.” 

The setting of subjects for written composition 
without adequate preparation and followed by mere 
of errors of form, however thoroughly 
carried out, 1s not sufficient. “Тһе teacher who limits 
his teaching to correction is asking for little, and he 
will get but little." (“Teaching of English in Eng- 
Папа," page 75.) 

The Reading Lesson. 

The aim of, the reading lessons should Бех to foster 
in the children the habit of independent study, and 
frequent exercises should therefore be set requiring 
them to find out, for themselves from their books, the 
answers to simple questions on the subject matter, or 
to reproduce in some form the gist of all or portions 
of the narrative. The books used by the scholars for 
this independent work should be easier in phraseology 
and diction than those used for class work with the 
teacher, and should be well within the children's power 
of comprehension. 

An increased command of language will be acquired 
unconsciously by the children as they use the words 
and phrases they encounter in their reading matter and 
turn them to account in expressing their own ideas. 


and choice extracts 


interesting 


in simple descriptions, especially of 


Training in Appreciation. 

It must be remembered, however, that an apprecta- 
tion and enjoyment of good literature may also. be 
gradually acquired by the’ children} and the teacher 
should frequently Zread tol them Worthy passages of 
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prose and poetry such as will contribute to the forma- 
tion of literary taste and keep before them models that 
they cannet Hope to emulate but which will provide 
a standard of literary excellence which they may seek 
in their reading matter as they grow older. The utmost 
care is required in the choice of such portions of poetry 
or prose for recitation, and in the method of com- 
mitting to memory and repeating them. The noblest 
masterpiece may lack all charm for the children if it 
is unsuited to their age and capacity, or is treated as 
a hackneyed and monotonous task. The chief require- 
ment, after the suitability of the piece to the under- 
standing of the children, is that the teacher herself 
should love and appreciate it, and also possess the 
power of communicating that appreciation by her voice 
in the interpretation of the passage. It would be better 
to confine the work to simple narrative rhymes until 
. the children enter another class than that a teacher 
who is not herself appreciative of what is good in 
literature should dull the growing appetite of the 
children for something better than is to be encoun- 
tered in their general reading. 


Speech Training. 

Speech training should be regarded as an important 
branch of English teaching, and special periods should 
be set apart for the practice of correct pronunciation 
and articulation in addition to the careful supervision 
exercised over the children’s speech in other lessons. 
It is disconcerting to a child to be stopped in the middle 
of an intelligent description of some activity he has 
performed, or an explanation of a process by which he 
obtained his result; and, as a general rule, it is ad- 
visable to pass over for the time errors in speech and 
pronunciation provided they be not too glaring. Such 
errors may, however, be noted, and made the subject 
of a later lesson devoted definitely to their correction. 
The slow and careful repetition of sentences containing 
a number of difficult consonants tends to remove 
gradually that slovenliness of speech which, entirely 
unchecked, becomes а fixed habit impossible to 
eradicate in later life. Sometimes jsolated lines from 
the reading matter encountered during the week will 
prove useful for practice. 


Attainments at the End of Junior School Period. 


At the end of the Junior School period the children 
should have acquired habits of concentration such as 
will enable them to discover for themselves much of 
what they wish to know of the world of their experi- 
ences in and out of school; they should have access to 


such simple books as will supply them with the in-- 


formation they may desire; they should so have 
mastered the elementary difficulties of reading that any 
matter likely to be of interest to them will be easily 
read and comprehended. Their powers of expression, 
both written and oral, should be such that they can 
speak or write simply but intelligently and clearly on 
subjects that have come within their experience and 
knowledge. Their equipment will, in short, enable 
them to benefit by their later education and training 
because they are ‘‘articulate апа civilised human 
beings, able to communicate themselves in speech and 
writing and able to receive the communication. of 
others.” 
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THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. 
By H. E. F. SHEAOGH. 


Many people find it difficult to instil life into an 
ordinary spelling lesson, and the short periods devoted 
to the subject are often dull and uninteresting for 
both teacher and children. The plan described below 
has proved successful with children of ten to twelve 
years of age, and may be of use to other teachers. 

Two periods of fifteen minutes each are allotted 
weekly to spelling, and the work is arranged in this 
way: one period is devoted to word-building or the 
spelling of difficult words, six or eight examples being 
copied from the board into small note books which the 
children keep for this purpose. Words spelt wrongly 
in essays and compositions are also written correctly 
in these books. Before the next lesson these words 
are learnt, and, if necessary, the dictionary is con- 
sulted for their meanings. 

The next lesson is devoted to a spelling competition. 
The children áre divided into two groups, each in 
charge of a captain. The sides remain the same each 
week, but the captains are appointed each time by 
the teacher, and are usually children who have made 
fewest spelling mistakes during the week. Тһе two 


teams arrange themselves, with their spelling books, 


in groups or lines facing each other. Each captain 
then collects the books from the opposing side, ar- 
ranging them in any order. One of them then selects 
any book in her pile and asks the owner to spell a 
certain word in it. If the answer is given correctly 
at the first attempt two marks are scored for that side, 
but if the child who is asked does not answer correctly 


the question may be passed on to anyone else on the 
same side. In that case a satisfactory answer scores 
one mark. The question can be passed on only once. 
It is then the turn of the other captain to ask a 
question in a similar manner. Each side has the same 
number of turns, and therefore an equal chance of 
gaining the maximum mark. 

A wall chart is kept on which the marks gained 
by each child are recorded and the relative position of 
each side is shown graphically. This naturally stimu- 
lates interest and encourages a team spirit, as each 
child is anxious to see her own side leading. 

Anv child who fails to bring her book to the lesson 
forfeits two marks for her side, and, as she then 
incurs the wrath of the rest of her team, it is seldom 
that the offence is repeated. 

By keeping a record of the marks gained by each 
child as well as those given to each team, it is possible 
to see that evervone is asked approximately the same 
number of questions, and one can also tell at a glance 
who finds the subject specially difficult and so needs 
extra help. 

This system has proved very popular with the child- 
ren, and the improvement in their spelling after only 
one term is remarkable. 
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THE “TEAM-SPIRIT” IN THE CLASSROOM. 
By E. К. Моктн. 


Guide, and Brownie corps, 
y and "gangs," 


In these days of Scout, 
and of all kinds of ''troops,"' ''bobs, 
there is possibly no spirit more easy to arouse than the 
*"team-spirit. "' 

And, since to work for his team is so much better 


for the child than to work selfishly for his own ag- 
grandisement, the more this ‘‘team-spirit’’ is introduced 
the better. 

Nor is this '"'team-spirit" something that must be 
relegated to play-time hours, and be made use of only 
in games, sports, and out-of-school activities; it is a 
wholesome spirit to introduce into the classroom. 

The competitive spirit is strong in every child, and 
cannot be ignored, but it may be turned from self and 
put to very good use under the direction of a wise 
teacher. 

Given an ordinary class from twenty to forty pupils, 
the teacher will find himself dealing with as many 
different personalities. Although, roughly speaking, the 
children may be of the same age, capable of mastering 
the same work, and mentally more or less on the same 
level, yet there are such differences of character, of 
the working of the mind, of physical and mental 
energy, and of home environment (which counts for 
much in the child's mental capacity and receptivity) 
that there are times when {Һе teacher despairs. of 
carrying his class along together—is sure that either 
the quick ones are being unfairly held back or that the 
slow ones are not really assimilating what is being 
given to them. 

Now the introduction of the ‘‘team’’ into the class- 
room is a real help in this direction—helpful to the 
teacher, of benefit to the slower pupils, a spur to the 
lazy, and a steady, salutary influence on quick and 
impatient minds. 

A class can be divided up into teams of ten, and the 
leaders should choose their own teams. 

Here again a clever child who is not perhaps so 
robust as his fellows, and who is laughed at and 
despised on the plaving-fields, may come into his own 
as ‘‘team-leader’’ in the classroom. 

The leaders may be appointed by the teacher, and 
each should choose his team taking turn and turn 
about, so that each team may be more or less equal. 

The leaders may then post a complete list of their 
teams (probably the ornate and decorative lists that 
all children delight in) on the notice board in the class- 
room, and against the names all merit marks, stars, 
or other awards for good work should be placed. 

It is not wise to record bad marks or returned work, 
for the child-mind is so quick to adapt itself to circum- 
stances that a team that fails to compete with any 
degree of success for good marks will soon in self- 
defence set out to win notoriety by gaining a record 
number of bad marks. s 

This team-work has been proved on experiment to 
be most successful with boys and girls of from ten to 
fourteen. Тһе increased output and higher standard 
of work accomplished have been remarkable. 

To quote two cases from personal experience, here 
are the stories of Stuart and MacW'att. 


Stuart was a bright enough boy really, but he 
preferred to pose as dull because it saved him a great 
deal of effort. 

He would fling himself whole-heartedly into games, 
and was an intelligent enough companion out of school, 
but he reserved a completely blank expression for use 
in the classroom, and foiled, by the most apathetic 
and exasperating assumption of stupidity, every 
attempt to get him to take any real interest in school- 
work. 

However, there came to be a very close competition 
between the first and third ‘‘team’’ of his form, and 
since Stuart was the only boy in the third team who 
had по “тегіс” to his name, the relations between 
himself and his team-mates became somewhat 
acrimonious. 

He was the last boy to face unpopularity, and, since 
nothing but a ''merit'" would satisfy his fellows, he 
did for once turn his mind from play and concentrate 
on the lesson in hand. 

Alas for Stuart! 

“If you can get one ‘теги’ you can jolly well get 
more! Arithmetic seems to be your subject, so stick 
to it and get a ‘merit’ every week, and we'll easily 
beat 'one.' "' 

That was how his ‘‘team-leader’’ received his 
contribution to their work-record, and Stuart found 
himself stirred out of his comfortable state of lethargy, 
and expected to contribute good, sound work for the 
honour and glory of his ''team."' 

MacW'att was scared into stupidity. 

He was a delicate, nervous child, with appalling 
gaps in his ‘‘mental content'' where illness had inter- 
fered with the regular course of his studies, and in 
consequence he was continually getting ‘‘bogged”’ 
where all was plain-going for the rest of the class. 

He was іп Duncan’s “team,” and Duncan was one 
of those boys whose mission in life seemed to be to 
put evervone right; he was not an easy boy to deal 
with, not a very attractive boy, and not by any means 
popular with his fellows. 

But Duncan proved a godsend to little MacWatt, 
and MacWatt became as it were a safety-valve for 
Duncan, someone to whom he could explain and ex- 
pound to his heart’s content, to their mutual pleasure 
and profit. 

This ‘‘team-work’’ experiment differs from many in 
that it takes up no extra time, and calls for no special 
work on the part of the teacher, yet it helps him in 
every way. 

For when all is said, the child really values the 
good opinion, or feels the disapproval, of his fellows 
more keenly than that of his teacher. A boy who can- 
not be brought to see the iniquity of wasting his own 
time, and the money that his father is spending on his 
education,.,readily grasps the fact that to lose his 
“team” а ‘‘merit-mank’’ by producing a slovenly 
exercise is not ''plaving the game." 

Finally, by ‘introducing this ''team-spirit" we аге 
bringing into our classroom that great dynamic force 
interest, without which the best teaching is of little 
worth, and with which all things @recpossible. 
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THE HISTORY - ESSAY.. 


By HARPER Cory. 


Happy is he who controls both the history and 
English of a form; his labours are divided and his 
benefits doubled. The function of a teacher is to 
instil and to extract. He instils his particular subject 
into child-minds, but let him beware what he extracts 
therefrom. If the child repeats merely what the 
teacher has said, something is radically wrong. 

It is natural for children to ask questions, a sign 
that they can think for themselves if allowed. А 
glance over the average school essay would almost 
convince one that children cannot think. The answers 
to the question set are stereotyped repetitions in vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy of what the teacher has said. 
Nor can they be aught else if children are allowed 
forty minutes in which to write an original essay. 
There are few people who can write an original article 
of 300 words Іп an hour. 

Having delivered the facts in a simple and sym- 
pathetic way, let him plot the period on the board 
so that the class can at once see the sequence of 
events. Supposing the period selected 16 the American 
War of Independence. The facts on the board would 
be as follows :— 

English and French at war in Europe and America. 
Benefit to American Colonists 
Cost of war to England 
Taxation 

Stamp Duty 

against taxation 

sentation 
A foolish king 
Boston Tea Party 
War and Independence. 


American protest without repre- 


The class are now able to understand the why and 
the wherefore of the period, and have a model struc- 
ture for an essay. 

Sketchy essays do not assist children. to express 
their thoughts correctly or adequately. Children love 
writing about something they are well acquainted 
with, and it is to their advantaye to allow them a 
full English period in which to construct an outline 
for an essay, rather than to write the essay. The 
teacher can then see if the class have the right facts 
in the right sequence. Moreover, he should give the 
children a subject large enough to write about. А 
full period is not too long for structure work. 

When the structure is completed, divide it into 
sections, and, allowing опе period for writing an 
essay on each section, limit the material written to a 
hundred words. Mark each section as it is finished, and 
allow the children to rewrite the whole of the corrected 
product. They fail to realise that it is probably more the 
teacher's work than their own, and take all the credit 
to themselves. That is an attitude which the teacher 
should welcome, since it gives the voung folk con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. They are learning how to 
think and to express themselves correctly. They 

eagerly respond if the teacher will get rid of Wrong 
expressions bv suggesting ап alternative and correct 
opinion in а hesitating manner, thus persuading the 
children that their opinions are greatly valued. 
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Nottingham University. 


The great event of the month was the opening on 
July 10 of the new buildings of University College, 
Nottingham, at Highfields, by the King and Queen. 
Situated in a beautifully wooded park, the coilegre 
occupies a position just within the western boundary of 
the city. It owes its existence largely to the muni- 
Псепсе of Sir Jesse Root, who has spent more than 
half a million to further the extension scheme. The 
endowment fund now reaches £; 1 30,000. Sir Jesse 
Boot has given Nottingham its university, and the 
King has given the city a “Гога Mayor.” 


A Representation Problem. 


Shefheld Education Committee have had a long dis- 
cussion on the correspondence between the Governors 
of the Grammar School Foundation Trust and the 
Director of Education concerning the representation 
of the Governors on the governing body of King 
Edward VIL School. The Governors contend that, 
under the regulations of 1904, they are entitled to a 
representation of one-third on the Committee of 
Management. The Director’s answer is that, if the 
right ever existed, it has fallen into desuetude. The 
question how a right falls into that state, and why the 
Governors have been so negligent in the exercise of 
the alleged right, may well come in the end for settle- 
ment before the courts. Councillors Mitchell and 
Minshall may in that event also receive some enlighten- 
ment as to what is “а public school.” | 


London University and the Training Colleges. 

The Provost of University College, London, Sir 
Gregory Foster, in his annual report to the Assembly 
of Faculties, announced that, at the request of the 
President of the Board of Education, the University 
had entered into relationship with the twentv-two 
training colleges in the London area, and, in place of 
a mere examination scheme, provision had been made 
for linking the training colleges in groups to one or 
other of the colleges of the University. Тһе Men's 
Training Colleges, Borough Road, St. Marv's, St. 
Mark's, and St. John's, Westminster, are to be 
associated with. University College. The new constitu- 
tion is expected to take effect early next vear. 


Another Programme. 


The Labour Party has published а statement of its 
policy, which will be carried out “аз rapidly as Parlia- 
mentary opportunity permits’’—if it is granted power. 
The educational measures include “а democratic 
system free from the taint of class distinctions, and 
organised as a continuous whole from the nursery 
school to the university; reduction in the size of 
classes; improvements in buildings, books, and ameni- 


ties; a school-leaving age at fifteen, with provision of 
maintenance allowances; easy access to universities, 


and other places of higher education; 
financial assistance for them as well. 


and plenty of 


Sir Benjamin Gott. 

Sir Benjamin Gott, Secretary to the Middlesex Educa- 
tion Committee, retires next December. He will be 
succeeded by Mr. Н. M. Walton, M.A., Principal 
Assistant Secretary, 
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TEACHING IN CANADIAN WILDS. 


By MuRIEL HOLBROOK. 
П. Western Ways. 


No sound or movement, save those of birds, had dis- 

turbed the blue and crystal days. Wakeful, she sat 
оп her cabin step in the gentle April midnight. She 
was beginning to feel like a disembodied spirit. 
. The spring thaw imprisoned two weeks' mail in the 
distant post office, isolating her completely in the 
Russian district. Not since Christmas had she heard 
any but garbled English, and now it was Easter. If 
only one could sleep till school opened instead of long- 
ing for company, for one's own tongue! Why did she 
imagine a faint ‘‘swish,’’ ‘‘swish’’? Nobody could be 
walking in that depth of rotting snow! But it was 
nearer and more distinct. She rose and grasped the 
‘door handle, and almost screamed when а shrill 
whistle pierced the stillness. Terrified, her lips re- 
fused to function, and it came again. 

“НеПо!”” she managed faintly. 

"How do I make your lights? Seems to be а creek 
here !"' 

But it was only a washed-out culvert, she told him, 
and heard splashes, spitting, and коол; then а 
young man came in sight. 

“That’s the fifth ducking I've had ТЕТІН What’ S 
wrong with this country? On the prairie. men are on 
the land, and here in the push you've all kinds of 
snow P”? 

She held the door wide open. 

“No, siree! I'm not fit; how far's the next farm?” 

“Mile-and-a-half.” | 

‘Gosh, I’m dished! I can't make it! Say, look at 
the mess, would you!’’ For from his head down he 
‘dripped on to the painted floor. 

He stepped outside again, then she got a zinc tub 
and he stood in it, and she shut herself out on the 
step until he called her, having stripped and donned 
her bath-robe. 

While he waded to her clothes-line and hung out his 
garments, she started a lunch, the coffee and sizzling 
bacon making him sniff gratefully. 

As they ate he explained that he had been struggling 
through the rotting snow for six hours, the livery man 
having turned back after the third mile from the sta- 
tion. He had left the prairie the previous day to visit 
a fellow teacher, and together they discovered a mutual 
friend at the next, school, eight miles away. 

Over his cigarette his eves travelled round the bright 
little room, with its pictures, bookshelves, plants, well- 
kept stove, and floor; the dainty curtains and table 
appointments. He said: 

"You sure shame me. | batch, 
mine's a pigpen by comparison !"' 

"And look at the dandy housekeeper vou аге,” he 
continued ; '*bread, cake, jam, fruit, chutney, all home- 
made !’’ 

"It helps fill up the time,” she said lightly, clear- 
ing the table. She brought a pack of cards, asking: 
“Do you mind?” 

"Corking, I'll say!” and thev played till sun-up, 
when she said : “You'd better get some sleeping done 
to help vou 'swish-swash' those eight miles.” 

He protested; but, wrapping up, she shut him in 


but good-night ! 


and sat on the step watching the morning's beauty, 
and envying nobodv on earth. 

The sun grew hot; his clothes ceased steaming, and 
she went indoors, hungry. 

“Му overcoat's wet yet,” he said, coming from be- 
hind the cabin where he had dressed. 

As he swished through the rotting snow she called 
from the steps: 

"Don't forget to call for your overcoat.”’ 

"I'll tell the world I shan't forget," he answered 
blithely. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


At the examination for the teaching certificate in 
Eurhythmics, held on July 5 and 9, 1928, the following 
candidates (names arranged in alphabetical order) 
passed the examination:—Joy Poulden Doudney, 
Phyllis Mary Lees, Helen Mee, Phyllis May 
Merrifield, Agnes Margaret Nicholls, Nancy Bertha 
Rosenhain, Muriel Annie Sandell, Iris Morwenna 
Ward. 


Royal Academy of Music. 


The Walter Macfarren Prize (Female Pianists) has 
been awarded to Margaret Good (a native of London), 


Muriel Warne being very highly commended. Тһе 
Walter Macfarren Prize (Male Pianists) has been 
awarded to Frank Britton (a native of London). The 


Adjudicators for both of the above competitions were 
Mr. Philip A. Levi, Mr. Max Pirani, and Madame Elsie 
Horne. Тһе Julia. Leney Prize (Harp) has been 
awarded to Hope Hanson (a native of Birkenhead). 
The Adjudicator was Miss Marie Goossens. The Janet 
Duff Greet Prize (Female Pianists) has been awarded 
to Muriel б. Crowther (a native of London). Тһе 
Adjudicators were Mr. Edgar Carr, Mr. Theodore 
Holland, and Mr. John B. McEwen. The Frederick 
Westlake Memorial Prize (Female Pianists) has been 
awarded to Hilda Bor (a native of London), Inez 
Tognolini being highly commended. The Adjudicator 
was Mr. Aubyn Raymar. The Albanesi Prize (Piano) 
has been awarded to Hilda Bor fa native of London), 
Frank Britton being highly commended. Тһе Ad- 
judicator at the preliminary competition was Miss Hilda 
Dederich, and at the final competition Mr. Howard 
Hadlev. The Gilbert К. Betjemann Memorial Prize (all 
voices} has been awarded to Miss Lesley Duff (a 
native of London), Freda E. Townson being highly 
commended, and Phyllis Edmundson commended. The 
Adjudicator was Mr. Steuart Wilson. The Swansea 
Eisteddfod Prize (Baritones) has been awarded to 
Arthur Fear (a native of Blaina, Моп.'. Тһе Ad- 
judicator was Mr. Newburn Levien. The Рагера-Коѕа 
Prize (Tenors) has been awarded to Roland T. Dickin- 
son (a native of Hednesford). The Adjudicator was 
Mr. Gregory Hast. The Cecil Martin Prize (Elocu- 
tion) has been awarded to Rachel Ezekiel (а native 
of Calcutta), Betty Sheard being highly commended. 
The Adjudicator, was Miss, Eileen (Gray. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Reorganisation. 

At its meeting on July 7 the Executive of the Union 
adopted a series of resolutions indicative of its atti- 
tude to the recentlv issued Circular 1397 and Pamphlet 
No. бо. Тһе Board's attempt to provide better 
facilities for the education of elementary school 
children over the аре of eleven vears was welcomed, 
but, at the same time, fear was expressed that the 
extreme rigidity which appears to characterise the 
Board's policy with regard to the age of transfer to the 
senior schools may be harmful in special cases. Hearty 
approval was also expressed with regard to the Board’s 
proposals: (1) to vary the curriculum of the senior 
schools, (2) to provide more facilities for practical 
instruction, (3) to reduce the size of classes, (4) to 
retain infants’ departments, (5) to recognise junior 
schools as occupying a position of great importance, 
and (6) to suggest to Local Education Authorities 
that the success of any reorganisation will depend on 
consultation and co-operation with the teachers. 
Further, the Executive recognised with pleasure the 
Board's suggestion to local authorities that accommoda- 
tion should be provided to allow for the general raising 
of the school leaving age. In the opinion of the 
Executive, too, there should be greater elasticity in the 
age of the general transfer of junior children, as other- 
wise, owing to variations in the birth-rate, difficulties 
may arise (in a locality) in respect of accommodation 
in the junior schools. 


Criticisms and Suggestions. 


The Executive disapproved entirely of the fixing of 
fifty on the roll as the normal size of a class in a junior 
school, and viewed with apprehension the tendency to 
allocate the more convenient and hygienic school 
buildings to senior scholars to the detriment of the 
juniors. In the opinion of the Executive the success 
of reorganisation depends on the better and more 
adequate staffing of all schools, and especially of the 
smaller schools, and of a far more generous supply of 
books and apparatus than obtains at present. There 
was also a general and strongly expressed opinion that 
rooms equipped for handwork, art, and practical science 
ought not to be included in the nominal accommoda- 
tion of the senior schools. Their inclusion means one 
or more ''floating classes,” and experience shows that 
such classes hamper the work of a school. In the 
senior schools the Executive thinks the number of 
teachers should exceed the number of classes, so that 
adequate time may be given to each teacher for mark- 
ing and preparation. The possible effect of reorganisa- 
sion on the salaries of head teachers was also con- 
sidered, and it was agreed that special provision must 
be made to prevent the '*down-grading"' of departments 
due to the arbitrary transfer of scholars or a reduction 
in the size of classes, and to give full protection to 
existing teachers of all grades. I think it is now 
generally admitted that in anv new salaries scales for 
head teachers the ''down-grading'' of an existing head 
teacher must be prevented. 


Unemployment Benefit. 
The National Union does not provide unemployment 


benefit. It does, however, provide—and оп very 
generous terms—for the sustentation of members who, 
acting on Union advice, are either dismissed from a 
service, or resign their posts. Mr. R. H. Morgan, a 
member of the Executive for the Midlands, 1s anxious 
the Union should also provide a ''benefit" for teachers 
temporarily out of employment. On July 7 he sub- 
mitted to the Executive a proposal to secure this. His 
proposal, although recommended by the Tenure Com- 
mittee, was referred back. There was a long discus- 
sion, but the Executive as a whole was of opinion that 
the need for such a scheme did not exist. Unemploy- 
ment among members of the Union is rare, and it would 
scarcely be politic, even if it were possible, to provide 
for payments to newly qualified teachers unable, on 
leaving the training colleges, immediately to secure 
employment. Further, it may be that the new pro- 
posals for the reorganisation of elementary schools will 
make it possible for an authority to reduce its school 
staffs as a whole, and should it be known that dis- 
missed teachers would automatically be provided for 
by the N.U.T,, the authority might give less considera- 
tion to the individual teacher's position than 15, at 
present, generally accorded. 


Nursery Schools. 

Miss E. R.'Conwav is afraid that nursery schools 
may be established as separate institutions instead of 
being attached to the ordinary infants’ schools. She 
therefore—as a matter of urgency—submitted the 
following motion to the Executive at its last meeting: 
'"That this Executive send immediately a deputation to 
the Board of Education on the desirability of nursery 
schools and classes being attached to the infants' de- 
partments of public elementarv schools, and therebv 
controlled by the Local Education Authorities and the 
Board of Education.” Miss Conway’s opinions carry 
great weight at Hamilton House, and she secured the 
Executive’s adoption of the motion—but not without 
considerable opposition. Fear was expressed by some 
members that the introduction of ‘‘motherly persons'" 
as an integral part of the nursery school staff might 
lead to the extension of ''dilution,"" as already practised 
in the staffing of ordinary infants’ schools. Others 
thought the cost of such schools and classes should 
not be a charge on the ordinary education expenditure 
of local authorities; but Miss Conway persuaded the 
majority that, on the whole, it is better for the children 
that a nursery school be attached to an ordinary infants’ 
school. 


More than £2,000 has now been subscribed Бу 
members of the Union for the benefit of children in the 
distressed mining and steel areas. 


English. 
MR. WiNb AND Mapame Rain: from the French of 
Paul de Musset. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 


An addition to the well known series, ‘‘Stories 
Old and New," in the form of a charming fairy tale 
which will delight all voung people. It is printed 
in large type, well bound, cleverly illustrated, and 
very moderately priced. A. 
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NEWS, OF THE MONTH. 


From Leicester Square to Kennington. 

Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School has been 
removed from Leicester Square to Harleyford Road, 
Kennington. Founded, or rather endowed, by the 
Archbishop, when Vicar of St. Martin's, in 1685, the 
school in Leicester Square was opened in July, 1871. 
The new school is the first secondary school in Lon- 
don to be provided with a roof plavground. There is 
now accommodation for 450 boys, as against the 178 
of the old school. The new building was opened on 
July 13 by the Prince of Wales, who is the ground 
landlord, the site being on the Duchy of Cornwall 
Estate. The architect, Mr. Ryan Tenison, is a 
descendant of a brother of the Archbishop. 


Big and Little Brothers. 

Another batch of forty-five British bovs have sailed 
away to Australia under the “Big Brother” move- 
ment. Up to June this year 110 boys from public 
schools, 834 from secondary schools, and 438 from 
elenentary schools have been sent out under the 
scheme. Immediate applications can be received from 
hfty boys to sail during the next three months, and 
later it may be possible to deal with seventy-five 
applications a month. New South Wales has asked 
- for twenty a month and Victoria twenty-five. Captain 
Thornton, the travelling representative of the ''Big 
Brother" movement, is going to Australia with the 
July party, and on the return journey will probably 
visit Canada for the purpose of making the movement 
known there. 


The French Institute. 

The Lycée Francais de Londres, connected with the 
French Institute in Cromwell Gardens, is a school 
primarily intended for French pupils, but is open to 
English children. The good work the Institute is doing 
received tribute from the Lord Mayor of London at 
the annual prize-giving at the Lycée. In addition to 
the school for young pupils, the Institute conducts bi- 
lingual commercial courses, and this year for the first 
time has successfully prepared English students for 
French University degrees. All the successful candi- 
dates were teachers. The L.C.C., by the way, have 
recently decided to increase their grant-in-aid to the 
Institute from £1,000 to £1,500. 


Miners’ Scholarships. 

The trustees of the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme announce the award of eleven 
scholarships, six to coal miners and five to the children 
of coal miners. Of the six, three are for degree courses 
in economics, two for mining engineering at Birming- 
ham University, and one for a degree course in history 
at Oxford. Four of the others are awarded to women— 
in medicine, zoology, English, and mathematics—the 
fifth to a man for a degree course at Oxford in mathe- 
matics. Other scholarships will be offered towards the 
end of the year. 


Nursery School Staffs. 

The London County Council have included in their 
three-years (1927-30) programme provision for two 
nursery schools and for aiding additional voluntary 
nursery schools. A resolution of the National Union 


of Women Teachers, urging the appointment of four 
certificated teachers in place of the two proposed, came 
before the committee, and Dr. Barrie Lambert, Chair- 
man, stated that the staff to look after 150 children 
would include a head teacher and a certificated assist- 
ant, four uncertificated nursery assistants, and two 
junior nursery assistants. The cost of erecting the new 
schools will be about 4.29 a place, and the net annual 
cost £,2,111. 


Dr. Rouse Retires. 

Speech Day at Perse School, Cambridge, usually 
held in November, was this year held in July. Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, the retiring head master, made his 
farewell speech. The Chairman of the Governors 
announced that, as one of their marks of appreciation 
of Dr. Rouse, they had founded a prize in classics, 
bearing his name, which would be awarded annually. 


The late Professor Davis. 

Mr. H. W. C. Davis, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, died last month in Edinburgh, 
where he had gone to conduct an examination. Не 
succeeded Sir Charles Firth at Oxford in 1923. From 
1921 till then he had been Professor of Modern History 
at Manchester University. 


From Dulwich to Oxford. 

Mr. George Smith, M.A., Master of Dulwich College, 
has been elected Director of the Department of 
Teachers, Oxford. Mr. Smith has been Master of 
Dulwich since 1914. Не will enter upon the Oxford 
post, in which he succeeds Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, next 
October. 


King’s College Centenary. 

It was on June 21, 1828, that a meeting was con- 
vened by the Duke of Wellington and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at which the project to found King’s 
College was launched. To celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of that meeting a dinner was held in the 
College, when the Fellows and the members of the 
Centenary Commemoration Committee were the guests 
of the Council and the Principal, Dr. W. R. Halliday. 
The Mavor of Westminster and Sir Edward Clarke, 
K.C., proposed the toast of “Тһе College.” | 


Another Artificial Language. 

To the list of artificial languages—Volapuk, 
Esperanto, Ido, and the rest— Professor Jespersen has 
added another, “Novial.” “Хоу” is ''new,"' and “4,” 
“а,” “| stand for international auxiliary language. 
The Copenhagen professor sets out the advantages of 
the new language over its predecessors in a book pub- 
lished by Allen & Unwin. 


More Broadcast Talks. 

The B.B.C. has issued synopses of four further 
series of broadcast talks:—''Engines for the Road 
and Air," by Professor F. W. Burstall; ““Тһе Psvcho- 
logy of Food and Dress," by J. C. Flugel; ''The 
Meaning of Good," by Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington; 
and ''Nature's Reaction to Man,’’ bv Professor W. M. 
Tattersall. The synopses are contained in the “Aids 
to Study” booklets, which summarise the points to be 
dealt with by the respective” speakers! 


LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Books for the Holidays. 

To some the holidays bring a welcome intermission 
from books and reading, but there are others to whom 
food is not more necessary than the daily perusal of 
some space of printed matter. As to the books which 
should be included in one's holiday kit it is impossible 
to offer detailed suggestions, beyond the general one 
that there should be at least one old favourite. I know 
a man who is constantly accompanied by ''Tristram 
Shandy”; another has “Jane Austen’’ in the pleasant 
pocket edition published by Nelson’s; a third reads 
“Ногасе”; and a fourth carries the works of Bacon 
in a pocket volume issued by Newnes. Of these pocket 
editions there is now an ample and pleasing variety, 
including ''Constable's Miscellanies," wherein one can 
find a whole range of attractive books at the modest 
price of 3s. ба. Then there is the ‘‘Traveller’s Library" 
of Jonathan Cape, a mine of good things, including 
many recent books, available at 3s. 6d. Dent's 
"Kings Treasuries’’ are volumes of smaller size, but 
they contain matter for every taste, selected by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. There are also some rare trea- 
sures in the small books issued by Nelson's in the 
“Teaching of English” series, a title which fails to 
suggest the literary merit of such a book as the one on 
Sir Walter Raleigh written by Mr. John Buchan. 

Some will look for more exciting fare, and to these 
"Constable Thrillers” at 
I have lately been reading two volumes of 


mav be recommended the 


3s. 6d. net. 
this series by Mr. Basil Carey, called respectively “Тһе 
Dreaming God” and “Тһе Dangerous Isles,” and found 
that they were unmistakably thrilling, but not at the 
expense of style and construction. Another Constable 
book of real merit is “Тһе Lost Fight," by Н. M. 
Prescott, a picture of life in the Middle Ages, which 
deserves to rank with the same author's previous novel, 
“Тһе Unhurrying Chase.” There is also an excellent 
detective story by Peter Oldfield, entitled ‘‘The Death 
of a Diplomat," also published by Constable; while 
Brentano's issue a story by F. Derington Green en- 
titled “Reginald: The Story of a Shy Young Man," 
in which a plot with familiar features is worked out in 
an unfamiliar fashion. 

For more reflective moments there is an excellent 
little book of essays on ''Loneliness'' and other themes 
written by Miss Agnes J. Larkcom, the well known 
musician, and published by Duckworth at 4s. 6d. net; 
while for those who are contemplating a motor tour 
through England there could be no better companion 
than the new and revised edition of “The Growth of 
the English House," by J. Alfred Gotch, recently 
issued by Batsford at 125. оа. This book is full of 
excellent illustrations, and after reading it I am filled 
with a desire to sec these beautiful houses as thev arc. 
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REVIEWS. 

Education. 

THE Unconscious IN Астюм: by Barbara Low, with 
a Foreword by Professor T. Percy Nunn, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of London. 
(226 pages. 5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Ten years ago Miss Barbara Low wrote a brief 
account of the Freudian theory, which remains a model 
of its kind. Time has served to strengthen her 
allegiance. When her, first book was written, Miss 
Low's task was to explain that the Freudian doctrine 
was something more than a mere eccentricity, and that 
its implications went bevond the medical treatment of 
striking forms ot nervous illness. The interval has 
convinced large numbers of people that, as Professor 
Percy Nunn says in his preface, ''there is in the 
Freudian doctrine much truth that no parent or teacher 
can afford to neglect.” 

At the present moment the tendency appears to be, 
in the training colleges at least, to emphasise once more 
the ‘‘knowledge’’ aspect of education. Тһе teachers 
are either specialists, who go on to study the technique 
of teaching after intensive study of a few branches of 
knowledge, or-they undertake specific studies to make 
adequate their knowledge of the subjects they will be 


required to teach. And ''training'' becomes largely the . 


learning of a trade: at its best the intelligent acquire- 
ment of methods which have the sanction of lony and 
successful usage, at its worst the memorising and prac- 
tising of ''tips."' 

Nevertheless, the majority of teachers are convinced 
that education is much more than this. Knowledge 
can be tested with fair ease and with a satisfying 
appearance of accuracy. The vaguer, deeper things 
cannot be tested; cannot even be defined. Education, 
we are told over and over again—and most of us be- 
lieve it—is concerned with the ''development of char- 
acter.’’ But to what author can we confidently send 
our students for a satisfactory discussion of ‘‘char- 
acter"? What technique can we recommend? By 
what tests may we assess our educational work in 
this respect ? 

Education always means more than teaching. The 
good teacher is something much more than а 
"teacher." Over and above the craft of teaching, of 
controlling children and communicating knowledge, 
processes go on in the classroom—delicate, indefinable, 
sensed rather than understood. ^ It is in this feld that 
followers of Freud claim that their theories apply, ¿nd 
they maintain that they are developing a body of pre- 
cise knowledge upon which educaticnal practice will 
increasingly be based. Such questions as the nature 
of ‘‘character’’ and of the “individual,” the reactions 
between pupils and teacher, predilection for certain 
studies, disobedience, and delinquency аге reopened, 
and discussed from a new point of view.,, Modern educa- 
tional developments are discussed critically in the light 
of new knowledge. | 

Miss Low does not claim that psychoanalysis has 
reached any finality in its teachings. Her thesis is that 
the time has come when educationists and psycho- 
analysists might with advantage co-operate in the en- 
deavour to test accepted ideals and methods, and to 
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formulate, if need be, new ones. Herself an experi- 
enced teacher, she realises that teachers аге “іп a 
position dav bv dav, week by week, to see the living 
child acting and reacting to his environment." It is 
thev who are in a position to observe the living child, 
and to collect those facts which the psychoanalyst is 
in a position to interpret. Miss Low's own book could 
have been written only as a result of such co-operation 
or bv one who was able, as a result of experience in 
the two fields of education and psychoanalysis, to 
understand her own experience as a teacher. This 1s 
the reason why Professor Nunn is able to commend 
this book, which will commend itself to readers with 
a first-hand knowledge of the varied phenomena of the 
classroom. G. H. G. 


English. 


Easy STEPS IN ENGLISH Composition, Books I, II, 
and ПІ: by M. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. 
(Paper, 6d.; Cloth, 8d. Bell.) 

These most interesting and useful little books de- 
serve to be widely known as aids to oral and written 
composition for vounger children. 

Teachers who work through these exercises in their 
classes will, we think, lay a good foundation on right 
lines for their future progress in English composition. 

1. д | | А. 

THE MaRcH oF History, Book IV (the Middle Ages 
to the end of the Seventeenth Century). (240 payes, 
25. 64. McDougall Educational Co.) | 

A readable and useful school history written in 
simple language and laying stress on social rather 
than political conditions. There are а number of 
illustrations, many from contemporary sources, and 
some useful charts. An appendix entitled "'Individual 
Study” contains some well-planned and suggestive 
questions and exercises on the text. A. 


“Тһе Modern Readers’ Series." —FoRTv-FivE-MiNUTE 
PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE: by F. G. Barker, 
University of Utah. (3s. 6d. The Macmillan Co.) 

This volume’ consists of twelve playlets, abridged 
from eleven of Shakespeare's principal plays. Ап 
appendix is provided which deals with the different 
styles of presentation. for school entertainments, and 
furnishes useful hints to would-be producers апа 

actors. | А. 


THE RoMaNcE OF EXPLORATION: Бу H. J. Larcombe, 
М.А. (Two volumes, 18. each. Nelson.) : 
These books are designed as reading companions 
to Nelson's ''Geography Practice” (British Empire), 
and are admirably fitted for their purpose. Few geo- 
graphical class books are more likely to stimulate 
the interest and imagination of pupils than these ex- 
cellent little volumes. A word of praise is due to 
the numerous and very interesting illustrations drawn 
from contemporary sources. J. W. B. А. 


Biackie’s ENGLISH Sttpy Reapers. (Fourth Reader, 
2s. 6d.) 

A worthy addition to a series which we have already 
favourably. noticed. The selections in prose and verse 
will doubtless arouse and sustain the pupils’ interest, 
and the illustrations, some of which are coloured re- 
Productions of well known pictures, are excellent. 


Each lesson is followed bv well-devised and inter- 
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esting exercises. 
well produced, 
mended. 


Stoutly bound, well printed, and 
this book can be confidentiy recom- 
J. W. B. A. 


WITH PoiNTs ESSENTIAL TO 
Robinson, М.А. (4s. 6d. 


Test PAPERS ім ENGLISH, 
ANSWERS: by F. W. 
Pitman.) | | 

This book should be extremely useful to private 
students and others who are preparing for the School 

Certificate and examinations of a similar standard. 

The ‘‘Points Essential to Answers'' are very well 
done, and, if judiciously used, should be very helpful. 
A. 


SicNPOsTS—4A Reader for Schools : Compiled by H. С. 
Dent, В.А. (Limp cloth, ss.) 

This reader is intended for boys of twelve to four- 
teen.years of age. Twenty-four authors are drawn 
upon, from Thucydides to Masefield. Тһе subject- 
matter is without exception first-rate, and all the 
stories, both old and new, are full of interest. There 
are some excellent photographic reproductions and 
some explanatory notes. 

Good as the book is, however, we fear that the 
price is too high for a school reader. A. 


A Poetry Book FoR Boys AND GirLS: 
A. Watson Bain. (Part I, 15. 6d.; 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Of the making of school anthologies there would 
seem to be no end! Mr. Bain, while practically ad- 
mitting this, urges that we cannot have too much of 
a good thing. However this may be, these books 
are undoubtedly ''good things.” 

The compiler has in fact given us an excellent and 
catholic selection from the best poetry, using sources 
old and new. Our advice to those teachers who 
already have anthologies is to get these volumes too. 
They will not find any reason to complain. 


J. W. B. A. 


BELL's NOVELIST READERS. А second Dickens Book. 
.''Scenes from the Works of Charles Dickens” : 
edited by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Edu- 
cation, Barking. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Well chosen and suitable selections for children— 
the thread of each novel is given, and doubtless the 
reading of these extracts will induce young people to: 
attack the complete work. There are some good 
illustrations, a short introduction on the novelist, and 
an appendix which contains some interesting and 
suggestive exercises. The books are strongly. bound 
and well produced. 


Compiled by 
Part II, 2s. 


Books WITHIN Books: edited by Richard Wilson, 
D.Litt. (1) “А Race for Freedom”; (2) ‘‘Pip’s. 
First Expectations" ; (3) “А Knight of the East’’; 
(4) “Trojans, Greeks, апа Romans” ; (s) “Thomas 
Becket.” (1s. each. Nelson.) 

We have already spoken well of this excellent 
series, and the additions given above do not fall short 
of their predecessors. ' Each book is complete in itself 
and not a’ mere abridgment of the original work. 
The series purports to provide standard reading matter: 
as full of adventure and interest as the most exciting 

"juvenile," and we are of opinion that they yo a long 
wav towards fulfilling this desirable object. 


J. W. B. A. 
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A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, in seven 
Books: selected by М. С. Edgar, М.А. (6а. 
each. Harrap.) 

Anthologies for schools are, we imagine, more than 
sufficiently numerous nowadays, but we nevertheless 
feel constrained to praise this really excellent selection 
of poems, old and new, by Mr. Edgar. Teachers who 
are not yet suited—if such indeed there be—should 
certainly see these little books; and if they already 
have a suitable anthology, it would not be so very 
extravagant to get this one as well. Better value for 
6d. we have yet to see. ! A. 


History. 


SPECIAL PERIODS or MHistory—BritisH History, 
1399-1485 : by G. T. Griffith, М.А. (25. Bell.) 
This series has been noted several times in these 
columns. The present volume fits well into the general 
plan. It has a distinctive feature in a final chapter 
on Finance, Commerce, and Industry, but this chap- 
ter rather disappointingly omits an account of monev 
and prices, and runs on rather usual lines. R. J. 


STUDENTS’ NOTES ON European History, 1494-1815: 
by J. б. Altham, М.А. (25. ба. Bell.) 

This 15 a classified date-book, of the kind that 
many students find useful in preparing for examina- 
tions. It is a note-book, however, as well as a 
date-book. For example, there is half a page on 
Richelieu’s Administrative System, as much on the 
Constitution of 1799, a brief account of Poland before 


Partition. There is no Index, but there is a short 
bibliography. R. J. 
French. 
FRENCH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS: by Marc Ceppi. (2s. 
Bell.) 


M. Marc Ceppi is a well known enthusiast for the 
direct method. In this new book of his for small 
children he confesses that he does not believe they 
*take to formal grammar,” but that, as he is ‘‘told 
that some, at any rate, need grammar drill at this 
early stage," he has provided it in as attractive a 
form as he could devise. The lessons are based on 
the really excellent full-page pictures of Mr. H. M. 
Brock. It is difficult to imagine young children, who 
are normally so enthusiastic, not being delighted with 
both pictures and lessons, which mostly deal with such 
familiar characters as Father Christmas and Mother 
Hubbard. The twenty-six lessons are followed by 
short ‘‘Lectures basées sur les images” and a useful 
chapter on pronunciation. A. B. G. 


*Modern Studies Series."—FRENCcH TRAVELLERS IN 
BRITAIN, 1800-1926: by F. C. Roe. (25. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Foreigners have for generations bombarded us with 
accusations of ''insularity." It cannot be denied that 
the average Englishman is less interested in foreign 
manners and ideas than is the average foreigner in 
those of England. This interesting little book gives 
us a number of extracts from books by French authors 
who have visited England and described their im- 
pressions, which are, it must be admitted, mostly 
favourable. In the Introduction Mr. Roe gives us a 
chronological survey of the French attitude to England 
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since the first outburst of Anglomania during the 
eighteenth century. He rightly emphasises the French- 
man's passion for making the facts observed fit in 
with some general theory. The extracts themselves 
are divided into groups, dealing in turn with the phy- 
sical aspect of England, English types, mind, character 
and manners, religion, politics, education, English and 
Scottish life and character. They treat of a very 
wide range of subjects, from the clergyman іп 1800 
to a discussion on the coal strike in 1926, and come 
from the pens of all the important French visitors to 
England from Chateaubriand to M. André Maurois. 
This book is to be followed by one giving a fuller ac- 
count of the subject. A. B. G. 


DENT'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER: by Раш 
Vrijdaghs and Walter Ripman. (rs. 6d. Dent.) 
This new elementary reader contains fifty stories, 
illustrated, and well graded both in length and dith- 
culty. The liaison is indicated throughout, and in 
the first twenty-five stories the phrasing is also shown 


by means of gaps between words to indicate a pause. 
A. B. G. 


REPETITION. Modern French Exercises for Middle 
Forms: by G. Kessen Buzza and M. M. Acock. 
(3 Books. 9d. each. Dent.) 

Throughout the three books, the left-hand page 
consists of a picture, with a questionnaire in French 
underneath. On the right are numerous exercises, 
ranging from the contractions of the article to the 
demonstrative pronoun. Book 3 is devoted entirely 
to the various pronouns. The exercises are of course 
based on the pictures, and contain numerous examples 
of the grammatical form in question, which are not, 
however, tirés par les cheveux. Тһе teacher cer- 
tainly cannot dispense with a certain amount of gram- 
matical ''drill." There is no need, however, for it to 
be in the nature of ''fatigue." After all, children 
find a pleasurable thrill in the mastering of anv 
difficulty, and from these books the grammar lesson 
should be quite as interesting as the reading or 
conversation. 

One small point we regret. In the vocabularies the 
nouns are followed by (m) or (f) to indicate gender, 
instead of being preceded by the corresponding 
article. It is just as easy for a child to read or learn 
“Ча plume, une oie,” as ‘‘plume (f)," and no compli- 
cated mental processes are involved, which are sure 
to increase the difficulty of memorising. 

A. B. G. 
Citizenship. 
OUTLINES OF LocaL GOVERNMENT: by J. J. Clarke, 
M.A., F.S.S. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

This is the seventh edition of a work first published 
by the N.W. District of the W.E.A. That was in 
1916. Two years later it was issued by Pitman's as 
a shilling booklet of 116 pages. It is now a book 
of 230 pages, with an ample index and a full bib- 
hography, classified and dated. All this indicates 
the career of a successful and practical handbook. 

It is a wonderful storehouse of information. It tells 
us that there are 62 county councils, 649 rural district 
councils, 7,200 parish councils in England and Waies. 
It gives, in two pages, the main facts about municipal 
trading. If one turns to education there is first a 
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History of Education from before the Renaissance 
to the present state of affairs; an account of authorities 
and powers, and so on, to a paragraph on Super- 
annuation. 

Mr. Clarke eschews all frills, all ‘‘writing ош.” 
He aims at compactness, at giving exact accounts 
and data. To those who want the facts, who want 
an account of local government as it stands to-day, 
he offers the answers in the most direct form. 

This edition includes the Irish Free State in its 
range, and has a chapter on the Rating Act of 1925. 
There is no single work on the subject so useful to 
students. R. J. 


Handwork. 


HANDICRAFT Pottery: by Henry and Denise Vren. 
(12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The pitfalls awaiting the unwary craftworker are 
many and cunningly concealed. In particular, the 
potter may be tempted to forget that his raw material 
is clay, and that his finished work must bear evidence 
of this. Mr. and Mrs. Wren’s excellent book will Бе 
of the greatest value to students in the way of pointing 
out the road to sound workmanship, whilst craftsmen 
of long experience will find much to interest and help 
them. The correct attitude to pottery is indicated by 
the emphasis laid on construction and form, which are 
more fundamental and important than added decora- 
tion. For both student and teacher the technical 
information presented in non-technical language is 
invaluable, and the whole manufacture of pottery, from 
digging clay out of the earth to building a satisfactory 
kiln, 15 explained very clearly and fully. 

This book will do much to develop that sound 
craftsmanship commended by Frank Brangwyn in his 
short foreword, and one would like to congratulate 
the authors on their achievement. qe R: L. 


General. 


THE GLORY OF DiIsCONTENT—STUDIES IN 
SociAL PRoBLEMS: by Francis Tudsbery. 
net. Witherby.) 

These ''studies'' are set forth in form and language 
so simple that they are as easy as may be to read 
and follow. They read like conversational soliloquies ; 
and the writer is not afraid of putting them so. He 
makes no striving after the impersonal, but frankly 
says ''I'" when that is what he means. 

“Тһе pursuit of individual freedom in the face of 
convention'' is the dust-cover description of the book. 
That is a philosophy of life, but our philosopher uses 
no difficult phrases, and his style is facile enough. 
Perhaps it is too facile. The reading is not hard, 
because neither the language nor the thought is close- 
knit. 

Like many another searcher, the author proclaims 
that ultimate truth is and must be spiritual in its 
nature. Like many who arrive at this conclusion, he 
thinks it necessary to be a little severe—though he 
IS essentially a genial and not a severe philosopher— 
to the people he describes as ‘‘materialists.”’ 

He calls upon science and upon faith. So far as 
science can lead, he is willing to follow; but he would 
adventure beyond, with а more elusive guide. ''When 
proof exists,” he says, “faith is no longer necessary," 


MODERN 
(7s. 6d. 


of 
RUGBY 


| by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


EDMUND BLUNDEN in the Daily Telegraph : 
“ Mr. Whitridge's use of private papers makes 
his book a necessary, cheerful, and instructive 
supplement to Stanley's “ Life.” Its value is 
increased by the extensive introduction in which 
Sir Michael Sadler sums up, with a masterly | 
control of detail aad plainness of outline, the | 
powers and characteristics of Arnold, and the 
development of higher education here and 
abroad in his age.” | 


Times Educational Supplement: “Мг. Arnold 
Whitridge has written an important book, from 
| the point of view of the history of education, іп 
| this account of the work of his great-grandífather. 
He has his share of the charm and crispness of 
style that is the birth-right of his family.'' 


| | With an Introduction by 
| SIR MICHAEL SADLER, К.С.8.1, 
10s, 6d. net 


ONS TABLE 


There are some bold declarations. ‘‘Each has an 
equally important part to play," he says in one place. 
Equally important. There is a fascinating discussion 
awaiting here. One is sorry it is not worked through. 
There are also some small shocks of another kind. 
Thus, in a temperamental account of the ‘‘fairyland”’ 
cravings that we all possess, we are pulled up by the 
declaration that in these things “опе must be logical.” 
Usually we fly to fairyland to escape such things as 


logic. 
Quotations and allusions abound—Shaw, Flam- 
marion, Tennyson, Voltaire, Mr. Baldwin, Burke, 


G. K. C., and Belloc—they all take a share in this 
talk. It is pleasant and interesting talk. It offers 
stimulus. It is unconventional enough at times, but 
never outrageous. Опе could read it in an armchair. 

“И is astonishing,” says the author, “that econo- 
mic laws should be so little understood." So little, 
as he shows by example, that some people cannot 
at once see a millionaire as ''the great public bene- 
factor he must inevitably be." That should be con- 
soling to any millionaire—if one exists—for his pos- 
sibly inadequate grasp of economic laws. To be a 
great public benefactor inevitably is a kind of moral 
unearned income. 

The famous slogan, “It's your money we want,” 
is quoted in one place, but so quoted as to make 
one doubt whether the writer 1s clear about the occa- 
sion of its use and the cause for which it was used. 
He should look up the historv of the London County 
Council. R. J. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
The Theory of the Cost-Price System: by A. J. W. 
Keppel. 65. net. 
EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Outlines of European 
Burrell Smith, M.A. 


History, 
3s. 6d. 


1789-1922: bv С. 


B. T. BarsronRp, Lrp. 
Art in the Life of Mankind: by A. W. Seaby. 
Book I. A General View of Art. ss. net. 
П. Art in Ancient Times. ss. net. 
The Growth of the English House: by J. A. Gotch, 
М.А. 12s. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 


Great Venturers: by M. Sturt and E. C. Oakden. 
Is. 6d. 

A Book of Knights: by E. D'Ovlev. 1s. 6d. 

Everyday Arithmetics : by J. B. Thomson, M.A. Books 
| and II, 8d. each; Books III and IV, тоа. each; 
Teacher's Books I and II, 2s. each; ІП and IV, 
2s. 3d. each. 

An Easy German Reader: by S. Tindall, M.A., and 
J. D. E. Williams, M.A. 2s. 

Histoire de la Littérature Française: des Origines a 
1925: par A. Noblet. 4s. 

Chemistry for School Certificate Examinations: bv 
W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc. 4s. ба. 

Die Biene Maja und ihre Abenteuer: by W. Bonsels, 

| 25. ӨЧ. 

Le Théátre du Petit Monde: by M. Manusset. 1s. 6d. 

The Shorter Caesar (Civil War): by T. G. Wells, 
М.А. 25. 6d. 


| ERNEST Benn, LTD. 
From Magic to Science: by C. Singer. 258. 
The Liberal Policy for Industry. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 

The Grey Pedlar: A Fantasy in two Acts: by M. de 
Camera. Is. 

Longer French Texts: Mes Origines: by F. 
1S. 

Rambles in Biography: James Watt and the Pioneer 
Inventors: by А, M. Pagan. 1s. 3d. 

Speed and Accuracy Tests in Arithmetic: Book IIa, sd. 

The Warwick Shakespeare : Henry IV. Part 2, 25. 6d. 

Practical Mathematics for Juniors: by G. W. Man- 
field, B.Sc. 35. 


Mistral. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Daniel Defoe: Premières Aventures de Robinson 
Crusoe. 35. Od. 


A School Grammar of Modern German: by F. R. H. 
McLellan, M.A. ss. 

Trigonometry: by A. W. Siddons, M.A., and К. Т. 
Hughes, М.А. Parts 1 to 3, 45. 6d.; Parts т and 
2, 35. 6d. ; Part r, 1s. 94. ; Part 2, 2s. 6d. ; Part 3, 
Is. od. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL. 

An Introduction to Organic Chemistry: by A. Lowy, 

Ph.D., and B. Harrow, Ph.D. 15s. net. 


A Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry: by 


J. B. Ekeley, Ph.D. 10s. 


net. 


J. лхо J. CHURCHILL. 
A Code of Rules for the Prevention of Communicable 
Diseases in Schools. 25. Od. net. 


CoLLiNs' CLEAR-TvPE PRESS. 
The Path to History: by N. Niemeyer: 
I. Stories from Ancient History. 
2. Stories of the Middle Ages. 
Supplementary Readers : 
Winky the Water Pixie. 
The Sea Horses. 
Henry Heatherskin and the Mocrland Folk. 
Travels of Kree. 
The Maker of Wonders. 
The Knave of Hearts. 
The Longest Lane. 
Paper, 6d. each; cloth, 8s. cach. 
The Reason-Why Nature Readers: Rook I, Spring; 
Book 2, Summer. 1s. 3d. each. 
Modern School Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, Macbeth. Is. cach. 
CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Constable's Miscellany : 
No. 3. Apostate: by Forrest Reid. 3s. 6d. net. 
9. A Treasury of English Prose: edited by 
L. P. Smith. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Lost Fight: by H. F. M. Prescott. 7s. 6d. 
Н. F. W. Deane AND Sons, THE YEAR BooK PRESS. 
Village Drama Society Plays : 
A Bit of Help: bv F. A. Hyde. 9d. net. 
Honest Folk: by F. A. Hyde. gd. net. 
At the Brig End: by S. Asgold. Is. net. 
J. M. Dent AND Sons, Lrp. 
Treasuries of German Literature: German Lyrics: 
edited by Dr. P. Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman. 
2s. 3d. 


16. ба. 
1s. &d. 


Paper, 5d.; cloth, Od. 


GiNN AND Co., Lrp. 

The Beacon Study Readers: by F. Roscoe, M.A. 
First Lessons, 1s. 4d. Pook II, 1s. od. 
Book I, 1s. 6d. Book III, 2s. 
Teacher's Manual for First Lessons and Book I. 

25. 
Teacher's Manual for Books II and III, 2s. 
ALFRED A. KNOPF. 

The Borzoi English Dramatists: 

1. Every Man in His Humour: by Ben Jonson. 
2. Doctor Faustus: by С. Marlowe. 
1s. ОЧ. each. 

England in the Middle Ages: by J. D. Griffith Davies 
and F. К. Worts. 65. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

Certificate French Composition: by W. 
M.A., and C. H. Moulinier. Key, ss. 

Prose of To-day. 2s. 6d. 

The Crisis in Cricket and the “Leg Before Rule”: by 
the Hon. Robert H. Lyttelton. 35. ба. net. 

Exercises іп English Grammar: by А. А. Hughes, 
М.А. 2s. 

Educational Psychology: An Objective Study: by p. 
Sandiford. — 10s. ӨЧ. 

Secondary School Examination Statistics: by J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., and D. Caradog Jones, М.А. 
2s. Od. 
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The Writing of English: by G. Boas, М.А. 2s. 6d. 
Outlines of Ancient History: by D. M. Vaughan. 


2s. 6d. 
MacMiLLAN. AND Co., LTD. 
She Stoops to Conquer: by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Golden "Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book V, 
Balaustion's Adventure: by R. Browning. 
METHUEN AND Co., Lr». 
A Junior History of Europe: 


15. gd. 


55. 
Selections from Thomas Love Peacock: edited by 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith, М.А. 2s. 


Plain Prose: Ьу W. E. Williams. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS MURBY AND Co. 
A Series of Elementary 
Maps: by J. I. Platt, M.Sc. 15. 6d. net. 
Тонч Murray. 
Science Progress : Julv, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Commerce and Trade for Junior Students: 
Abbott, В.А. 2s. 6d. 
OXFORD UNivEnsiTY PRESS. 
The Musical Pilgrim: Beethoven: The 
Sonatas II: by A. Forbes Milne. Is. 6d. net. 
An Outline History of the World: by H. A. Davies, 
М.А. 7s. 6d. 

Part 1, 35. 6d. Part 2, 4s. 
Experimental Science: by J. G. Frewin. Part 3, 1s. 6d. 
Selected Letters of Byron: edited by V. H. Collins. 

4s. 6d. net. 

SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

Paper о for Infants: TR E. Monday. 3s. 6d. 


by W. 


— — —— 


15. 94. 
2s. 6d. 


by D. K. Gordon, M.A. 


Exercises upon Geological 


Pianoforte 
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Test Papers in English Literature : 
son, М.А. 25. 

Junior Test Papers in English: by F. W. Robinson, 
M.A. js. 6d. 

Drawing : by А. S. Hartrick, R.W.S. 10s. ба. net. 

Higher Test Papers in Chemistry (Organic) : by E. J. 
Holmyard, М.А. 3s. 


by F. W. Robin- 


RIVINGTONS. 


History Test Papers: Senior Course: by F. L. Clark, 
М.А. 15. 

Fifth Form French Course: by E. F. Horsley, B.A., 
and C. L. A. Bonne. 35. ба. 

Reminiscences of a Harrow Master : by C. H. P. Mayo. 
Os. net. 

Latin Unseens: by the Rev. A. E. Hillard, D.D., and 
C. С. Botting, М.А. Senior Course, 3s. ; Junior 
Course, 2s. 6d. 

Junior Classical Companion. 

Senior English Test Papers: 


1S. 


2s. 6d. 
by A. R. Florian, M.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 
The Philosophical Bases of Education: by R. R. Rusk, 


M.A. 5s. net. 
The Unconscious in Action: by Barbara Low. ss. net. 
The Other Point of View. 1s. net. 
Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic: by Р. В. 


Ballard, М.А. 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


Banking and Currency: by W. J. Weston, 
5s. 6d. 


M.A 
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Offices: 61 


Telegrams: " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 


ЛІ ЦИ ЦЕН 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, . 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 

Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term in Public and Private, 

Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 

of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. 

undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 

who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,” the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/ post free) ; and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
ШТО ОООО 


Secondary and 


TERMS ON APPLICATION 


TRUMAN, who 


Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: 

George Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., 

EVENING COURSES 

teachers and others engaged during the day, who 


F.I.C. 


specially adapted — for 


desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the 
Geography Diploma. 


Facilities are also provided (ог 
Post Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 


Calendar 1/-; by Pose 1/4. 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary: 


Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


LEX. W. BAIN, B.A., B.Sc. (Hons.) 
F.1.C., Р.С.8. 


University Turor, LECTURER, AND EXAMINER. 

Head of Chemical Department, City of London 

College, Member of the Council of the College of 
Preceptors. 


Prepares students for 


MATRICULATION, 
PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA AND DECREE EXAMINATIONS. 


31 years’ unbroken record of over 3,000 successes. 


Preparation in SMALL CLASSES 
or by PRIVATE TUITION 
or by CORRESPONDENCE. 


Write fully to the Principal, or call personally at 
THE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES, 


Vernon House, 


Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


to the 
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POSTS VACANT. 


MERCERS’ 


SCHOOL, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


Appointment of Head Master. 


The Governors of the above School will shortly 
appoint a new HEAD MASTER. Candidates are 
invited to send іп their applications to the Clerk 
Governors, Mercers’ Hall, lronmonger 
Lane, London, E.C.2, on or before September 30 
next. 


Particulars of the duties and salary attached to 
the othee may be obtained on application. 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited. (ог posts of ASSIST- 
ANT MASTERS to teach ENGLISH іп Egyptian 
Government: Secondary Schools, 

Candidates, who should be between 24 and 34 
vears of age, should have University Degrees. (pre- 
ferably іп Honours), and should have experience 
of teaching іп Secondary Schools. Diploma іп 
Education. is desirable. 


Initial salary £E.450. (about. £461). for those 
who have a University Degree, £E.420. (about 
£431) for those who have only a Diploma. 


Full particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Director, Egyptian. Education 
Office, 39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited. for ASSISTANT 
MASTERSHIPS in Commercial Schools to teach 
ENGLISH and COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Candidates, who should be between 24 and 34 
vears of аре, must have University Degrees. (pre- 
ferably in Honours), and should have experience 
of teaching. Diploma іп Education is desirable; 
those who are to teach Commercial Subjects must 
have the Degree of B.Com. 

Initial salary £EF.450 (about £461). 
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University of London Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
Day and evening classes are arranged. A special reduc- 
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tion in fees is made to Church workers. The lectures 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


Universities and Teachers. 


On another page will be found a brief summary of 
the Report of the Committee on Universities and 
Training Colleges. This Committee was appointed at 
a Conference summoned by the President of the Board 
of Education early in 1926 for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the problems arising out of the abolition of the 
Board's Certificate Examination for teachers in public 
elementary schools. «This Examination has been in 
existence for over eighty years, having been established 
їп 1846 to provide means of testing the intellectual at- 
tainments of the teachers who were being brought in 
to replace the Bell and Lancaster monitors, and down 
to 18go it was conducted as a uniform test, the sole 
avenue to a ''government certificate." Since 1890 
alternative tests conducted by universities have been 
accepted in lieu of the Board’s Certificate Examination, 
and the increasing use of these tests has brought us 
to a point where it is possible for the Board to give up 
their function as an examining body and to invite uni-, 
versities and university institutions to undertake the 
whole of the work of testing the academic attainments 
of recruits to the teaching service. The change of 
system has made a demand upon the universities to 
whict» they have responded with marked goodwill. 


Local Changes. 

It is interesting to observe how proposed changes їп 
the national administration of our schools are invari- 
ably accompanied by a revival in one form or other of 
the plan of Provincial Councils. The Report of the 
Committee illustrates this tendency, for we find that 
each university, save Oxford and Cambridge, becomes 
the head of a kind of parish of training colleges, and 
undertakes not only to conduct examinations for the 
students at the end of their course, but also to exer- 
cise some kind of influence over the intellectual life of 
the colleges. The University of London has more 
than a score of colleges under its wing, and it is a 
great tribute to the public spirit of the University that 
this heavy task should have been undertaken. In some 
quarters it is said that the working of the new scheme 
will be hampered from the start by a multiplicity of 
committees, but these bodies are to be regarded mainly 
as symbols of the precautions which it is thought neces- 
sary to take in order to maintain the standard of the 
new examinations and to ensure that the interests of 
all concerned in their conduct are held in proper re- 
gard. It is to be regretted that Oxford is to take no 
part in the scheme and that the part taken by Cam- 
bridge is restricted to one college. Both Universities 
would have performed a great public service by show- 
ing a more neighbourly disposition. 


The Change and Its Results. 


The most striking outcome of the abolition of the 
Government Certificate Examination will probably be 
a final dissolution of the barrier which has hitherto 
existed between teachers working in public elementary 
schools and those working in secondary schools. The 
Government Certificate has always been regarded as 
the hali-mark of the public elementary school teacher, 
although in practice it has been found convenient to 
emplov a very large number of certificated teachers in 
secondarv schools, especiallv where the certificate has 
been granted as the result of passing a degree examina- 
tion. Under the new system it may be expected that 
a greater number of students in training colleges will 
prepare for university degrees, and those who do not 
achieve this will nevertheless have pursued studies 
under university auspices, and their attainments will 
have been tested bv a university examining board. It 
will be well if the term ‘‘certificate’’ is abandoned, 
We ought rather to aim at a professional ‘‘licence’’ 
and to make this obligatory on all who hold responsi- 
ble positions in educational work, whether in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, private or public. The 
licence should be linked up with the registration of 
teachers. 


Probation and Practice. 


The new system of testing young teachers will be 
supplemented by the inspection of training colleges, 
which will be visited regularly by officers of the Board 
for the purpose of supervising the instruction in cer- 
tain practical subjects, such as class teaching, hand- 
work, and physical training. It should be recognised 
that no training college, however efficient, can train 
teachers in the sense of enabling the beginner to obtain 
a complete mastery of classroom technique. Such 
mastery is to be gained only by experience in a school 
working under ordinary conditions. In a practising 
school the conditions are always somewhat artificial, 
the efforts of the student being supported by the pre- 
sence of the regular staff, with the result that certain 
problems, and especially those connected with disci- 
pline, lose much of their reality. Hence it would be 
well to provide that the first year after leaving college, 


now called the probationer year, should be treated as 


a recognised part of the course of training and spent 
in a school in which at least one member of the staff 
is charged with the responsibility of supervising the 
efforts of recruits and is competent to direct their 
further studies in the principles of teaching. This 
year of probation and training should be a general re- 
quirement to be fulfilled by all who seek a licence to 
teach. 
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Training for Research. | 


In ап address to the members of the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education, Lord Eustace spoke of 
the need for extended scientific research in connexion 
with our industries, and urged that specialist training 
should be increased. This is excellent counsel, but the 
chief need is to educate the leaders of industry in 
general as to the importance of research work. There 
are outstanding exceptions, it is true, but for the most 
part our manufacturers are blind to the importance of 
having well-equipped research departments. Still more 
are they unmindful of the fact that research is not pro- 
duction in the ordinary sense, but rather a speculation. 
Ultimately it will bring handsome returns, but these 
may be deferred. Meanwhile it is useless to expect 
efficient research from scientists who are ill-paid and 
hampered by meagre equipment. There is a further 
difficulty, due to the mutual suspicion of competing 
employers in the same business. They are reluctant to 
throw their knowledge into the common stock, desiring 
to make private profit from every new discovery. 
This attitude is natural, but it serves to hamper in- 
vestigation, even under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
a post-war enterprise from which great results were 
evidently expected, inasmuch as it was placed under 
the official direction of a former editor of the Modern 
Language Quarterly, who had helped to prepare an 
edition of Chaucer. 


The Responsibility of Employers. 


It cannot be repeated too often that the responsi- 
bility of an employer, and especially of one who em- 
plovs adolescent boys or girls, does not end with the 
payment of wages. Everybody who has to do with 
children and young people should be ready to help in 
preparing them to live well. There is a tendency to 
throw the entire responsibility upon the State educa- 
tional system, and some of those who complain most 
bitterly about the cost of that system are the first to 
demand that the schools shall provide them with 
skilled workers. This demand is unreasonable, for the 
schools cannot undertake to meet the needs of the 
many and varied forms of industrv and commerce. 
They are neither factories nor counting-houses. Sooner 
or later there will be a revival of Mr. Fisher's pro- 
posed Day Continuation. Schools, and employers of 
young people will have a weekly reminder of their 
duty. Meanwhile it should be possible to provide 
against children leaving school to become mere casual 
workers in blind alley occupations. The Ministry of 
Labour quotes a report from a district in South Wales 
to the effect that they have a surplus of juvenile 
labour. This is an absurd state of things to occur 
in a district where unemployment among adults is 
grievously acute. It would be far more economical, 
as well as more humane and seemly, to keep the: 
juveniles off the labour market bv requiring them to 
continue at school until they are assured of beneficial 
employment. 


Central School Teachers. 

Already the “new prospect in education’’ is becom- 
ing a reality in some parts of the country. It is pre- 
mature and perhaps unfortunate to speak of ''central 
schools” in referring to the new schools for children 
between 11 and 14 or 15. Even more to be regretted 
is the haste with which some of the teachers in these 
schools have established a separate organisation to 
promote aims which they regard as special to them- 
selves. Apparently we are to have vet another 
category of teachers, with demands for separate con- 
sideration and an emphasis upon division rather than 
unity. If other professions acted thus we should have 
some strange and bewildering results. Instead of one 
General Medical Council to supervise the conditions of 
admission to the ranks of registered doctors and one 
British Medical Association to protect their material 
interests. during practice, we should have several 
Councils, with separate Registers, one for рапс! 
doctors, another for ophthalmologists, a third for sur- 
geons, and so on. Then we should have scores of 
separate organisations, a union of orthopadic surgeons, 
one of specialists on children's ailménts, another of 
dealing with adults, &c. All would maintain a certain 
aloofness from the rest and each would claim tó be 
stronger in membership, or more powerful in otticial 
quarters, or more respectable and dignified than the 
rest. "The variegated picture might be pleasing, but 
a collection of separate craft unions is not a profession. 


The late Mr. S. S. Sherman. 


The untimely death of Mr. S. S. Sherman in a boat- 
ing accident at Oxford deprives the League of Nations 
Union of a most able and enthusiastic worker. He 
had been a member of the staff of the Union since 1920, 
preparing its text-book, “Education for Peace,” and 
more recently collaborating with Dr. Robert Jones in 


two excellent works recently reviewed in our columns : 


and entitled respectively, ''The League of Nations 
School Book” and “Тһе League of Nations from Idea 
to Reality." Mr. Sherman was formerly Senior Mathe- 
matical Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, taking his 
degree in 1916 as a Wrangler. His first appointment 
was that of Inspector of Naval Ordnance, but at the 
close of the war he joined the education staff of the 
War Office and went to Germany as head of the Rhine 
Army School, acting also as examiner for the Active 
Service Army School Certificate. From these military 
experiences he transferred to the League of Nations 
Union, where his literary skill and educational experi- 
ence were of very great value. At the time of his 
death he had completed with Miss Spaull a work deal- 
ing with the history of co-operation, and this will be 
published at an early date. Meanwhile a Sherman 
Memorial Fund has been started, œf which particulars 
may be obtained from the offices of the’ League of 
Nations Union. 
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ARE TEACHERS UNDISCIPLINED ? 
Bv Н. С. DENT. 


Lord Hugh Cecil has declared that we are undis- 
«iplined. What is more, he considers that we are so 
thoroughly undisciplined that it is his bounden duty to 
reprove us for this grievous fault whenever he gets a 
chance. He is reported to have said recently in the 
House of Commons that “I am always sorry to give up 
any opportunity of giving discipline to schoolmasters. 
They are so much inclined, by the habit of inflicting 
discipline on other people, to be extremely self-willed 
and undisciplined themselves, and 1 am always glad 
when they are compelled to submit to a regulation 
which they find inconvenient.”’ 

Now, with the utmost deference in the world, 1 beg 
entirely to disagree with the noble lord, and to submit 
that, on the whole, schoolmasters (апа school- 
mistresses, too, only more so) are extremely well 
disciplined, no matter in what sense the word may be 
employed. | 

For there is more than one sense. Discipline may 
mean, as Lord Hugh Cecil evidently meant it to mean 
in his speech, compliance with a set of rules imposed 
from outside. That is external discipline. 
absolute value of being well disciplined in this respect 
is often more than questionable. If the rules are 


innocuous and there is no particular reason why.they , 


should not be obeyed, then to obey them connotes no 
particular virtue; to disobey them is merely silly. If, 
however, the rules are tyrannous or unjust, if they do 
harm in any way, then he who defies them for the 
public good is rather to be praised than blamed or re- 
garded as undisciplined. 

The only schoolmasters who have distinguished 
themselves bv open disregard for external discipline 
have been the great reformers. In this respect they 
have only acted in common with all great reformers. 
No one ever flouted external discipline more openly or 
flagrantly than Jesus Christ, yet no life was more 
sternly disciplined than His. 
^ In matters of external discipline schoolmasters are, 
I maintain, quite unusually complaisant. Though the 
rules and regulations governing the conditions of their 
work are often irritating and restrictive, disobedience 
to them is rarely heard of. Cases in which disciplinary 
action has had to be taken bv head masters, governing 
bodies, or local education authorities are so infre- 
quent in recent times as to be almost non-existent. 

There is another discipline, however, which is im- 
Posed from within, and this is the discipline which 
really counts. — Again, with regard to this internal 
‘discipline, I declare without hesitation that teachers 
have a record to be proud of. 

A schoolmaster's work mav be almost what he cares 
to make it. А genuine and thorough-paced slacker 
<ап, without any defiance or evasion of the demands 
‘of external discipline, make it the easiest job in the 
World. Не can attend school from 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., 
doze through his lessons, maintaining the minimum of 
Surveillance over the work and conduct of his classes, 
Withdraw himself from practically all extra-curricular 
activities, spend his week-ends and holidays entirely 
or his own benefit, and vet be, in the strictly official 


The, 


sense of the word, efficient. He need only exert suff- 
cient energy to keep his classes along the lines of the 
prescribed svllabus. 

That is the type of schoolmaster which the hostile 
press loves to picture and to use as an argument for 
the reduction of salaries and holidays. He is a com- 
pletely undisciplined man, and a danger to the pro- 
fession. But, actually, where is he to be found? 
Practically never in State-supported schools, that 15, 
the ones against which the press directs all its 
artillery of criticism. He is not to be found (save in 
the rarest instances) in any school except a thoroughly 
bad one. And to that he has gravitated because there 
he need not exercise even the bare amount of energy 
necessary to keep himself efficient. 

Yet he might be found in any school. The only 
reason why he is not is that almost all schoolmasters 
find the force of internal discipline so utterly com- 
pelling. There is, 1 insist, no body of men in the 
kingdom which has learnt the unwritten law so per- 
fectly or keeps it so strictly. To take but one trifling 
instance, the matter of punctuality. In almost any 
other business, trade, or profession slight unpunctuality 
is regarded as a venial fault; starting at 9 a.m. means 
in practice starting at 9.5 a.m. or оло a.m. A 
schoolmaster has plenty of opportunity to be un- 
punctual; it is easy enough to cut morning assembly 
or to arrive a moment or two late for each lesson. 
Cleverly done, the chances are that such unpunctuality 
would be overlooked, even unnoticed. Yet how rarely 
are even isolated cases of petty unpunctualitv to be 
found; as for persistent unpunctualitv, it is unknown. 
And this attitude towards a small matter of routine is 
entirely typical of the schoolmaster's attitude towards 
the deeper, more serious things. 

No, we may have many faults, but surely this is not 
one of them. We may be intellectually arrogant, 
opinionated, argumentative; we mav carry traces of 
the pedant and the usher into our dealings with our 
fellow men, much to their displeasure, but self-willed 
and undisciplined—surelv not. Our whole life is а 
giving. up of self for the benefit of others, and the 
discipline which a schoolmaster's work imposes on all 
who perform it faithfully (and those are the vast 
majority) is a discipline that the undisciplined could 
not tolerate. 

Lord Hugh Cecil did not include schoolmistresses in 
his condemnation. Possibly the omission was inten- 
tional; it 15 to be hoped it was. Whatsoever defence 
we schoolmasters may make for ourselves against this 
charge, and we can make it in all good faith, we must 
admit that the women teachers can put up a far 
stouter one. Their discipline, both external and in- 
ternal, we men.can only regard with amazement and 
deference. We, however great our courage may be, 
know what it is to reach breaking point, to reach a 
point at which we must rebel. They seem to have no 
limit. And the marvellous work they have done, and 
the influence they have spread through the schools, is 
a fitting. tribute to their loyalty to dutv. We can leave 
it at that, 


284 THE 
FAME. 
By LORD GORELL. 
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Three men were born, and wrought their 
works, and died. 

One in humility instructed youth : 

The second by his statecraft steered his city 

Through many dangers and perplexities ; 

The third to poetry was wholly given. 


II. 


Ten years passed by. The teacher was 


acclaimed 
By many as a fragrant memory, 
A light of inspiration and of love: 
The statesman was reborn in argument, 
Another stcered who held him in contempt ; 
Over the poet silence lightly swayed. 


III. 


A century slipped on. 
Remembrance of the teacher ever stirred: 
The statesman’s statue frowned upon a spot 
Once vibrant with forgotten eloquence ; 
Lovers of beauty hymned the poet’s praise. 


Within no heart 


IV. 


Three hundred years were sped. The teacher 
slept 

In unrecorded innocence of time: 

Dust gathered on the scroll wherein was writ 

Briefly and wrongly of the statesman's deeds; 

The poet's songs were on the people's lips. 


JY: | 
А thousand ages rolled. No тап Ene 
thought 
To teacher or to statesman or to poet— 
None knew, save God, that they had ever 


been. 
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THE STUBBORN CHILD. 
Bv Ешітн MILES. 


There was once a head master who wrote a 
testimonial for a pupil whom he had repeatedly called 
“obstinate” and "stubborn." But in the testimonial, 
he used the phrase ''has a strong will !"' 

The pupil's will had never been in deliberate con- 
flict with the will of the head master. On the contrary, 
the pupil had exerted it, even too strenuously, to try 
to achieve the results which the head demanded; vet 
those too strenuous efforts defeated their own ends, 
and won for the pupil the character of being stubborn. 

The explanation lies in the fact, strongly stressed 
by modern psychologists, that when the imagination 
and the will are in conflict, the imagination is stronger 
than the will. 

Thus the child who is led to consider himself back- 
ward, and to form a mental concept of himself as 
a failure, cannot succeed by any effort of the will, 
however strongly he may wish for success. | 

On the other hand, where will and imagination 
are in harmony, the scope of the individual is greatly 
increased. The impossible becomes the possible; the 
unattainable is now within reach. 

Once this important fact is grasped, it is easy to 
understand why ithe buoyant, confident person makes 
a greater. success of life than his more gifted but 
less confident fellow. Тһе man who expects to fail 
will often fail, while the man who expects to succeed 
has an excellent chance of doing so. ` 

We have all seen the cvclist novice who fears he 
will ride over the stone in his path, and does so, 
unseating himself in the process. The more confident 
rider will pass it by as a matter of course, because 
he does not doubt his ability to control his machine. 

It is important for the teacher to gain the confidence 
of the child; it is even more necessary for the teacher 
to ensure that the child does not lose confidence im 
himself. Reproof and punishment аге necessary at 
times, but they should never be piven in such a way 
as to destroy the child's trust in his own abilities. 
Without self-confidence there can be no self-reliance, 
and the far-sighted teacher will realise that a quiet, 
unassuming confidence, based on habits of thorough- 
ness and industry, and accompanied by a cheerful 
readiness to learn, is the greatest asset with which 
pupils can. be. equipped. 

The child who is classed as ‘‘obstinate’’ is not 
always trying deliberately to disobey. Не is often 
trving doggedly to do what is required of him—and 
this very doggedness is thought to be due to “а 
sullen disposition.” 

I knew a child who was told not to sulk when she 
plainly showed that she was hurt at receiving a punish- 
ment. Her cheerful acceptance of the next rebuff 
was quite wrongly put down to ''impertinence."' 

It is much easier to arouse subconscious opposi- 
tion in minds of this type than to regain their con- 
fidence. А child who is far from being ''sulky'' may 
easily be rendered so by repeated misunderstandings. 
The teacher who gives time and thought to dealing 
with this problem is amply repaid by the happy 
relations with the pupils which follow sympathetic 
treatment. 
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DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES IN SCHOOLS. 
By R. M. Pope. 


The question is often raised as to the precise value 
of the school play. It is an interesting question, and 
one that may with profit be studied by both parents and 
teachers. 

Of course, there will always be that somewhat out- 
of-date section who regard plays in the same light that 
the professional stage and all who were concerned in 
it used to be regarded; there will also be that very 
inconsistent party, who, while they approve the use 
cf Shakespeare, Moliere, and other masters of dramatic 
literature qua literature, would be painfully shocked if 
they were asked to countenance the presentation of 
such plays on a stage by the pupils. 

The objects which this article has in view are, very 
briefly, five in number. Let us take them seriatim. 

And first Memory Training. 

In past days a very great importance was attached 
to the training of memory. At the author's old school 
a book was in use which contained nothing but excerpts 
from the classical authors, and which began for fourth 


form boys with Ovid's Fasti, and journeyed through 
verse and prose in Greek and Latin. From this, no 
‘doubt, excellent collection of highly valuable gems of 
literature (by the way, there was no translation pro- 
vided), so many lines had to be learnt parrot-fashion 


per diem, and dire penalties lay in: store for the unfor- ` 


, 


tunate who failed in his ‘‘Repetition.’’ Now it is sub- 
mitted that the idea was good, but the method ипѕрсак- 
ably futile. It is not for one moment suggested that 
the daily practice of committing certain lines or sen- 
tences to memory is anything but good, but in this 
case, one hopes an isolated one, the matter learnt was 
-of no value, because meaningless, and, further, the 
native tongue is in every way preferable for the pur- 
pose. The fact remains that educational authorities 
of high standing recognised the necessity for the 
training of the retentive faculties of the brain, and 
tried to cater for it. The school play is a much better 
plan. | 

And in the next place we may consider Elocution. 

Here we are certainly on the right ground in placing 
our own language first. While Greek 15 more or less 
standardised, we find three varying theories as to the 
wav the Romans pronounced their words, which 
effectively puts Latin out of court for our purpose. 
Besides, how many bovs or girls can rightly speak their 
own tongue? The correct pronunciation of the mother 
tongue is of vital importance, and it should be begun 
from the very earliest davs of school education. 
Again the school play in English, with its need for 
correct and clear enunciation, comes to our aid. 

We will give to Confidence the third place in our 
argument. 

Perhaps we shall be told that the inculcation of a 
little judicious modestv would be more becoming, since 
this is an age of ultra confidence, but that is not the 
point. Who does not know the clergyman or public 


speaker, who, with a message to deliver and а рго- 
found knowledge of his subject, vet fails utterly to 
impress his hearers, because he lacks the confidence to 
speak up and speak out? And, further, who has not 
heard what someone has christened the ''Oxford"' 
mince, where every consonant 1s mispronounced and 
every vowel gets a wrong value? А third argument 
for the school play. | 

Next comes what, for lack of a better word, we may 
call Deportment. The average boy and girl of to-day 
is round-shouldered, despite the best endeavours of the 
drill sergeant. They stand badly, they walk like 
camels. At rehearsal they learn to stand still or move 
correctly, and this, being associated with a ‘‘part’’ in 
which they are interested, does not impress itself as a 
school lesson to be got through, but it helps to form 
a habit which grows unconsciously, and an improved 
carriage is acquired which will not be forgotten. 

And last of all there is the ‘‘Team spirit.” 

If carefully directed a play engenders this attitude 
as much and as thoroughly as any game. ‘‘A’’ must 
play up to “В,” and “В” must support ''A"' if their 
parts are to be real. Selfishness will ruin both, and 
will wreck the scene, if it does not succeed in queer- 
ing the whole play. A good producer will produce 
sound team work. 

This is not intended to be taken as a controversial 
essay, but merely as an attempt to set forth under 
five simple headings the advantages to be gained by 
dramatic work in schools. The author, who has had 
some thirty years’ experience as a producer of amateur 
plays both with grown-ups and with children, together 
with his partner, has made trial in the school they con- 
trol, a small preparatory school of forty boys, and they 
both feel that these arguments not only fully justify the 
continuance of the school play in their own school, but 
they are convinced that the five points are sound and 
reasonable, and are well worth the consideration of 
their fellow head masters. 

In conclusion, there is one point worthy of notice. 

The boy who has learnt to face an audience and to 
speak his lines clearly and without hesitation will stand 
a 50 per cent. better chance when he goes up for his 
interview with the head of his public school, or when 
he has to undergo a viva voce examination. 


The Production of the School Play. 


Much has been written in the way of small hand- 
books on the subject of the production of plavs bv 
amateurs, but in the writer's opinion thev are not of 
much help. They fail on two counts: either thev 
savour too much of what used to be called the “Theatre 
Roval, Back Drawing-room,’’ or they are too tech- 
nical. 

In the space of a short article such as this it is not 
feasible to go into details, but it тау be possible to 
outline the general method by which a school play may 
be successfully. produced. 

To take the plav itself first :— 

For a start do not be too ambitious. Carefully go 
over the list dfigprobable\plivers, «nd. choose some- 
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thing that appears well within their powers, and which 
does not provide speaking parts for more than' 75 per 
cent. of their number : this will leave a reserve to draw 
on should any one go sick or prove hopeless. 

School publishers can supply a list of plays for boys 


and girls of school age, or recourse may be had to the 


list of plays sold by Messrs. French, Ltd., of 26 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. But, better than 


this, try one or two simple scenes from Shakespeare: ` 


the lines carry themselves, and are not difficult to 
learn; there is no acting fee, and they may be pre- 
sented in modern costume and without anv scenery. 
There is also a very useful little play, ''The Lutter- 
worth Mumming Play," which might well serve for a 
beginning, and to try out the dramatic powers of the 
players. It is to be found in Mr. E. K. Chambers's 
“Тһе Medieval Stage," Vol. II, published by 
the Clarendon Press. There is another very sound 
scheme, and that is for one of the staff to write a plav. 
The author has done this with his own bovs, produc- 
ing “Scenes from English History” (potted) at one 
prize-giving, and this proved so successful that a 


Fig. 1.—BACK VIEW OF TUNIC. 
Showing draw strings and sleeves tacked into shoulder extensions. 


second edition was called for. А play of this kind 
serves as a variant from the ordinarv, and comes on 
aptly at Christmas time. His partner has also written 
and preduced a schooi morality play on the lines of 
“Everyman” and the ‘Pilgrim's Progress." It was 
found that the boys took a keen delight in the ''home- 
made’’ articles, and it should be borne in mind that the 
morality was serious both in tone and subject, al- 
though written in language suitable for bovs. 

One problem will certainly arise, and that is the pro- 
vision of plavers for female parts. Do not choose the 
boy who “looks the part''; bear in mind that ‘‘make- 
up" will overcome the difficulty of appearance; look 
rather for the bov with quieter and more refined speech 
and manner. Further, make sure that the bov selected 
does not mind ‘‘acting a girl" ; he must be prepared for 
a certain amount of chalf, but a little judicious praise 
will probably overcome that. Бог the rest, try to 
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select each boy according to his character; acting a 
part which is not himself will come later as he grows 
in experience. 

Costume may be dealt with next. | 

Of course, if funds permit, recourse can be had to. 
anv of the usual theatrical costumiers: get estimates. 
from two or three, and remember that you will want 
a dress rehearsal; but it is far more economical and in. 
all ways better to make your own dresses, and so build 
up a wardrobe. For most plays of Shakespeare tunics 
made cf casement cloth, which can be bought in a 
variety of shades, of the pattern shown in Fig. 1, will 
serve very well, and they can be used for many other 
plays; long stockings to match, or in black, will do 
for tights, and plimsolls should be used on the feet. 
Special period plays will naturally require dresses of 
the period, and for these the best reference books are 
"English Costume," by Dion Clayton Calthrop, pub- 
lished by А. & C. Black; or “British Costume,” by 
Mrs. Chas. Ashdown (T. C. & E. C. Jack). "There 
are other books, but either of these will furnish designs 
and suggest colours, and can be found in most libraries. 


‘A good idea is to provide the material and. patterns, 


and get parents to cut out and make; but if there is а 
lady who is interested in the school and will undertake 
'the duties of wardrobe mistress so much the better. 
"Wigs, when required, are best hired; 


reliable firm, and order in plenty of time. For ‘‘make- 


Дір,” get a 24 for ordinary flesh tint, а 4 for an out- 


of-door complexion, work a yellow in with 24 for 
sallow tint; use lake and blue mixed for lines on the 
face, and carmine for the cheek colour; avoid black, 
unless for eyebrows; crépe hair put on with spirit gum 
and moustaches; but, and this is an 
important point, don't try to make up bcys any more 
than is absolutely necessary: you must for character 
parts, but, as a general rule, be sparing. А heavy 
man's make-up with a child's voice is apt to be comic. 

Then we come to a consideration of the stage and 
its fittings. Much must of necessity be omitted here, 
but the essentials are that the stage should be rigid, 
especiallv if any attempt is made to give it a rake 
(sloping from back to front), and yet capable of being 
taken down for storage, unless a permanent platform 
Is practicable. 

For scenery the author recommends a modified form 
of what is known as a ''fit-up." This consists of а 
proscenium, two ''flv-rails," and two back posts. 
Fig. 2 will illustrate this better than words. Тһе 
proscenium uprights and the posts will be secured to 
the stage by angle irons and a pair of ‘‘braces.’’ The 
proscenium is built of two pieces of scenery about 2 ft. 
to 3ft. wide, and the cross piece that joins them 
should be about the same width. -For height, from 8 ft. 
to 12 ft. is usually enough for a small stage, but these 
measurements must be dependent on the size of stage 
and hall. The flv-rails are either battens carried from 
the top of the proscenium to the back posts, or, better 
still, frames. Fig. 3 shows the method of attaching 
them, and their function is to carry borders and light- 
ing gear and to support the wings. А cross piece 
joins the two back posts, and serves to carrv the back- 
cloth. 

Proscenium uprights, 
two with hingeszto bfold up), 


cross pieces (make them in 
and wings are frames, 


only go to a 
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| a—Fly-rail. 
_.6—Bracket and Screws. 
c—Horns for Borders. 


Fig. 2.-- VIEW OF FIT-UP. 
| d — Horns for Wings. 


Fig. 3. 
Methad of attachment 
to proscenium and 
back posts. 


Eig. 4 —WING ок FLAT. 
Showing. centre rail lét in and spiked. 


made with half-lap (Fig. 44) joints, glued, and screwed. 
Tnev should be braced across at least two corners, and 
shculd have one or two cross rails. 

Use 2 by 1 slate batten for all except proscenium, 
fcr which 2 by 2 is better, and cover with hessian. Do 
not be sparing of the tin tacks, as when the hessian is 
painted it shrinks, and drags awav from the edges. 
Dress in the first instance with whitening and size, 
putting it on thickly to fill in the fabric, then, when 
drv, paint the scene required, using size and dry colour. 
This can be obtained from anv Italian warehouseman. 
All scenery must be fireproofed, and this should be 
done before fainting. As the requirements of the Fire 
Brigade vary in different places, it will be as well to 
ask vour own fire chief what he recommends. In this 
district we use a powder which can be obtained from 
Messrs. J. White & Co., 705 Fulham Road, S.W.6, 
at 2s. a gallon. 

In straining on the hessian follow the order as shown 
in Fig. 5. 

Back-cloths should be made of an unbleached stout 
sheeting similar to that used by house decorators for 
their coverings. The seams should run horizontally 
to avoid puckering. Treat in. the same way as the 
hessian. 


Fig. 4a.— HALF LAP JOIN. 


Wings may be either set in the horns (see Fig 3), 
when an open set is required, or cleated together to 
form what is termed a box set. Fig. 6 will show this 
method: any good cord will do, or a light sash line. 
Ropes must be hauled taut. 

Braces are strips cf iron or wood used to secure a 
wing when not supported by the fly-rail. Fig. 7 shows 
a pattern that has been used very successfully by the 
author for many years. АП fastenings are done by 
screw eyes. They are easy to put in and take out, 
and require no tcols, except perhaps a gimlet. 

Lighting is an important feature. If electricity is 
available, the best scheme is to get equal effect from 
battens supported by the flv-rail and footlights. Ií 
anything the footlixhts should be the stronger, to 
avoid shadows on the face. А strip of wood, 3 in. 
wide bv 14in. thick, should have meat tins (tinned) 
screwed on as reflectors, and the lamp-holder should 
be of the batten variety and be screwed through the 
tin on to the wood. Watch out carefully for complete 
insulation. The same device will serve for footlichts, 
onlv the strip of wood should be wider than the tins. 
Footüights should be set at an angle to throw upwards 
and backwards. 

Coloured effects can be got by making light frames 
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of wood, and straining silk of the required colour on 
to them; these frames can be hinged to the stage and 
pulled up by a wire, and a similar device will serve for 
the *'battens"' (top lights). Another device 15 to make 
long frames, and set glass window-fashion in regular 
sequence of colours, and arrange to slide to and fro 
in front of the lamps. 

In the foregoing the author has tried to provide 
simple helps for a stage with scenery. But he is a 
very strong believer in not trving to do too much in 
this way, and prefers to get his effects by the use of 
curtains, or of plain flats (wings) painted in. subdued 
cclours, dove-grey, lilac, or dull green, or of a com- 
bination of the two. It is by no means easv to get 
an effective outdoor scene on a small stage: propor- 
tions are all wrong, and, again, different plavs will 
require additional wings and back-cloths, which will 
entail mcre expense. Interior scenes are easier, and 
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Fig. 5. 
Tack 1-2. Tack 3 temporarily. 
Tack 1-4, 4-5 straining. Strain and tack 5-2, 
one good set will serve for many plays, since the 


furniture and curtains, &c., will make a variation. 
But where cost has to be considered, 'a plain set, with 
perhaps a special “На” to provide a special effect, 
such as an old doorwav, a fireplace, and any other 
feature on which a point of the play depends, is far 
the best plan. 

Borders are a necessity whichever plan is adopted, 
Thev are strips of white or coloured material tacked 
to a 2 bv 1 batten, whose ends rest on the flv-rail, 
and they serve to form a sky or ceiling and to conceal 
апу top lighting gear. They should hang down about 
one fcot below the tops of the wings and in front of 
them. 

Thus far we have touched on the plav, 
costumes, the stave and its fittings; 
cost. 

2 by 1 in. 


the cast, the 
now a word about 


batten costs roughly 1d. a foot, 2 by 2 


and 2 by 3 proportionately more.  Back-posts should 
be of 2 by 3, or even 2 by 4. Hessian runs 54 in. 
wide, and ccsts about is. 2d. a yard. Casement cloth 
59 in, and 15. 4d. a vard. Dry colours are cheap, 
unless the specially bright colours are used: these run 
about from 2s. 6d. a Ib. upwards. Thus it may be 
seen that all that has been suggested can be done 
quite cheaply and withcut much trouble. 

Now we come to the more difficult art of the pro- 
ducer. First he should prepare an interleaved edition 
of the text, with all stage directions in red or under- 
lined in red. He should plan out his movements just 
as if he were moving pieces on a chessboard, making 
little sketches on the interleaves for guidance at re- 
hearsal. These advance plans will probablv need 
modification at rehearsal, but it is essential to start 
with a definite idea of what is wanted, and much 
valuable time is gained and confusion avoided. 

The play should be read through by the players, 
each one reading from his script ; any necessary altera- 
tions can then be made, and additional stage direc- 
tions pencilled in. Next the parts must be learned, a 


Fig, 6. 


day being appointed when all must be word-perfect : 
vou cannot rehearse with a book in vour hand. At 
the first stage rehearsal run through for words, and 
pull up as little as possible. Then start serious work ; 
insist on the plavers speaking slowlv and distinctlv, 
giving proper emphasis to final consonants and vowel 
values. Watch carefully for the verv usual fault of 
dropping the voice at,the end of a sentence. Get as 
far away from the plavers as is possible, and make 
sure that everv word can be heard at the end of the 
hall. Some halls have one point where acoustic pro- 
Perties get their best value; find it, and see that voices 
are directed towards that point. Indistinctness ruins 
more amateur (and professional) work than anvthing 
else. Pay attention to the following points: the neces- 
sity for standing still when speaking or being spoken 
to, for looking a person in the face when addressing 
him, and the same when being addressed; sce that 
actions accompany the words, not precede or follow 
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them; e.g. don't allow “Өсе yonder he comes,” look- 
ing at the flcor, and then a turn in the direction whence 
he comes: it's a common fault. Avoid ''masking,"' 
one character getting dead behind another; see that 
perscns on the stage but not at the moment in the 
dialogue have something to do: they will stand like 
mutes at a funeral if vou don't; keep the stage 
‘‘dressed’’ as in a picture, grouping artistically, and 
not all huddled in cne corner. As in perspective there 
is a vanishing point, so all stage pictures should have 
a definite focus; lastly, insist on cues being taken up 
smartly. 

To many amateurs these are small points, it is true, 
but, nevertheless, points that go to make or mar a 


Fig. 7. 

Two lengths bolted together 
to allow of extension. 
(Timber 12" x Z” ; 
is Carriage bolts and wing 
nuts.) 


performance, and lead to that often well descrved 
criticism ‘‘very good, you know, but so amateurish."' 

In himself the producer must have unlimited patience 
and a fund of humour; he must be a man of ‘‘infinite 
resource and sagacity,’’ he must preserve discipline 
without ever allowing the cloven foot of the form 
master to show itself, and he must watch carefullv for 
the least sign of staleness. Boys easily tire, and while 
professionals have got to go, tired or not, amateurs are 
differently situated, and so he must be prepared to 
knock off for a bit if any signs of fatigue become 
apparent. 

At best this has been an attempt to squeeze into a 
few columns what is really a subject for a book. If it 
proves of any assistance the author will be only too 
pleased, and if any reader is considering the production 
of a school plav and is up against any detail that has 
not been clearly dealt with-here;yitwill be a further 
pleasure to answer his queries. 
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EDUCATION IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By Rayn 


There are three main educational factors in the 
Channel Islands—the primary schools, the inter- 
mediate schools, and the colleges. 

It is possible for an intelligent child to start his 
educaticn at the primary schools and win a series of 
scholarships which will take him through the inter- 
mediate schools to the colleges, and later on to the 
English Universities. Ағ present the educational 
authorities of the Islands are trying to introduce a 
measure which would enable scholarship pupils from 
the primary schools to go direct to the colleges, and so 
avoid spending time at the intermediate schools, which, 
as scme think, could be spent to more advantage at 
the colleges. 

In the country parishes of both Jersey and Guernsey 
the islanders still speak the Norman-French patois; but 
now that it is compulsory to speak and teach in the 
English language in the schools the patois is dving 
out in Guernsey, and the Guernsey children are be- 
ginning to adopt English as their daily speech, and so 
it comes about that in the farms and the fishermen's 
cottages all over the island the oldest generation—the 
grandfather and grandmother— speak the island patois, 
and cannot always be understood by their grandchildren 
who speak English. In Jersey it is different. There, 
the children, except when in school, use the patois as 
their daily speech, and though it differs from pure 
French, it is a help. to them when they come to learn 

"the good French,” as the islanders call it. 

In 1913 the States of Jersey and Guernsey (the Civil 
Governing Bodies of the islands) took over the ele- 
mentary education of children, and attendance at school 
is now compulsory from the age of six to thirteen. 

The fees at the intermediate schools are moderate, 
and the teaching very good. The next grading is the 
colleges. In Jersey there is Victoria College for boys 
and the Jersey Ladies’ College for girls. In Guernsey 
there is Elizabeth College fcr boys and the Guernsey 
Ladies’ College for girls. The history of both Victoria 
and Elizabeth Colleges is interesting. 

In 1650 the forceful and energetic Lieutenant- 
Governcr and Bailiff of Jersev, Sir George de Carteret, 
induced Charles II to grant him letters patent authoris- 
ing a levy on imported spirits and wines; the proceeds 
of the levy were to be used principally “for the better 
encouragement of learning." At his own expense Sir 
George undertook a part of the building and endow- 
ment of a college, and the States appointed a com- 
mittee to select a building site. The island was fired 
with enthusiasm, but although there was every desire 
to raise funds to complete the building of a colleve, 
the matter was destined to he dormant until Oucen 
Victoria and Prince Albert visited Jersey in 1846. To 
commemorate their visit, Victoria. College was built 
with funds from Sir Geovge de Carteret's tax. The 
college was opened in 1852 There are now three 
departments of instructton—the classical side, where 
bos are prepared for the Universities, and the Home 
and the Indian Civil Service; the modern side, where 
bovs are prepared for a business Ше, and the lower 
school. There is also an Army class, where bovs are 
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prepared for the examinations for admission to Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst. 

There are special Channel Island scholarships of the 
value of 4100 and £8o at the Colleges of Jesus, 
Exeter, and Pembroke, Oxford. These were founded 
by Charles I and Bishop Morley, and are tenable for 
two years, with the likelihood of renewal for another 
two or three years. At least six scholarships and 
exhibitions are vacant each year, and a boy who does 
well at Oxford has the chance of а post-graduate 
scholarship of £5150. 

Besides these, Queen Victoria, out of her island 
revenues, founded an exhibition of £30 per year 
tenable fcr three years at the University of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, or Dublin. The sum of £10 is 
presented annually by His Majesty to encourage the 
study of English History, and is divided into a Senior 
Prize of £7 and a Junior Prize of £3. 

In 1861, General Touzel founded the Touzel Prize to 
encourage boys wishing to enter the Merchant Ser- 
vice. 

Elizabeth College, Guernsey, was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1563, and endowed by her with lands and 
tenements in Guernsey previously belonging to a con- 
vent of Franciscan Grey Friars. There are the Upper 
and Lower Schools, special classes for teaching 
engineering and commercial subjects, and а special 
class for boys requiring extra help. Entrance scholar- 
ships of the annual value of Z:20 and £30, and tenable 
for three vears, are also available. Besides the scholar- 
ships to the Oxford Universities there is the Mainguy 
scholarship of £.40 per year, founded to encourage 
competition for the Indian Civil Service. 

In both Jersey and Guernsey are large colleges 
founded bv the Jesuits, who, when their colleges in 
France were broken up and forbidden by the Govern- 


ment, established themselves in the islands, but their 
pupils are almost entirely French bovs and not 
islanders. 


The Jersey and Guernsey Ladies’ Colleges have a 
sound curriculum and moderate fees, but, though many 
of their pupils go on to Oxford and Cambridge, 
there are no scholarships or exhibitions for them. If 
another Sir George de Carteret would arise to levy 
another tax, the proceeds could be used to found 
scholarships to the Universities for Channel Island 
girls, and the educational facilities of these islands 
would be complete. 


The Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M. 

The exhibitions offered annually by the Associated 
Board cf the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
Colleze cf Music, which entitle their holders to free 
tuition at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two or three 
vears, have been awarded to the following can- 


didates :—Dorothy K. Peaccck, London (pianoforte), 
Kdith M. Wright, Bangor (pianoforte), and Megan 
Шоха, Cardiff (violoncello), at the R.A.M.; and 


Violetta Yuill, Rrighton (pianoforte), Rosemary Cop- 
pock, London (violoncello), and Margaret М. Reckless, 
Nottingham (violin), at then RGA. 
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JOHN BUNYAN’S BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By S. 


Everybody knows that John Bunyan was the author 
of “Тһе Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and some, if questioned, 
could add “The Holy War" and ‘‘Grace Abounding,” 
and, perhaps, ‘‘The Life and Death of Mr. Badman," 
but few would say that ke wrote a book specially 
for boys and girls. Yet discovery of a copy of the 
first edition of it provided one of the sensations of 
the sale-room about two years ago. Up to that time 
only one copy was known to exist, and that is in 
the British Museum; but in the home of a young lady 
post office worker at Hemel Hempstead there was 
another copy which had been in the family for fifty 
years. It was sold for £2,100. 

"A Book for Boys and Girls or Country Rhimes 
for Children," as Bunyan called it, was published in 
1686, two years before “the inspired tinker” died. 
It was “Printed for N.P. and Sold by the Booksellers 


in London," N.P. being Nathaniel Ponder. This, 
however, was not Bunyan's first publication for 
juvenile readers, for in 1675 he had issued а 


“Catechism for Children.” 

. The book for boys and girls, like “Тһе Pilgrim’s 
Progress," begins with a rhymed preface in which 
Bunyan whimsically explained to his ‘‘Courteous 
Reader” that by boys and girls he meant children 
of all ages and of all sorts and degrees, for often 


"Our Bearded men, do act like Beardless Boys; 
Our Women please themselves with childish Toys.” 


Between the preface and the ‘‘meditations’’ three 
pages are devoted to ''An help to Chil-dren to learn 
to read Eng-lish." On the first page there are alpha- 
bets in various types, and then come lists “To learn 
Chil-dren to spell a-right their names," and ‘‘To 
learn Children (the svllables undivided now) to know 
Figures." Then the subject-matter opens with the 
Ten Commandments summarised thus :— 
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Thou shalt not have another God than me: 
Thou shalt not to an Image bow thy knee. 
Thou shalt not take the Name of God in vain: 
See that the Sabbath thou do not profain. 
Honour thy Father and thy Mother to: 

In Act or Thought see thou no Murder do. 
From Fornication keep thy body clean: 
Thou shalt not stcai, though thou be very mean. 
Bcar no false Witness, keep thee without Spot : 
What is thy Neighbours see thou Covet not.” 
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Bunyan was ап allegorist rather than a poet, vet 
a poet he sought to be, because “Man's heart," he 
‘said, ''is apt in metre to delight." So in his rhymes 
for children he tried many metrical forms from easy 
quatrains to pcems of varied metre. His subjects 
ranged from the rising of the sun to the whipping of a 
top, from the Patriarch Moses to a common spider. 
Like Aesop, Bunyan could find a fable for every lesson. 
He could see fundamentals in the familiar, and in 
simple circumstances discover great truths. For him 


“The swan on still Saint Mary's lake, 
Floats double, Swan and Shadow.” 


W. JOHNs. 


То Bunyan the shadow was as real as the substance, 
the mystical world scarcely less tangible than the 
physical. The following sample ''meditations'' give 
a good idea of his treatment :— 


Upon the Swallow. 
This pretty Bird, oh! how she flies and sings! 
But could she do it if she had not Wings? 
Her Wings, bespeak my Faith, her Songs my 
Pcace 
When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease. 


Upon the Suns reflection upon the Clouds in a fair 
Morning, 

Look yonder, ah! Methinks mine eyes do see, 

Clouds edg'd with silver, as fine garments be! 

They look as if they saw that Golden face, 

That makes black Clouds most beautiful with 
Grace. 

Unto the 
Prayer, 

These Smoky curdled Clouds I do compare. 

For as these Clouds seem edg'd or lac'd with 
Gold, 

Their Prayers return with Blessings manifold. 


Upon a Boy dull at his Book. 
Some Boys have Wit enough to sport and play, 
Who at their Books are Blockheads day by day. 
Some men are arch enough at any Vice, 
But Dunces in the way to Paradice. 


Saints sweet incense or their 


In one of his longer pieces Bunyan, remembering 
his bell-ringing at Elstow, likened man to a belfry. 
The steeple is man's body, the bells powers of the 
soul, the clappers passions of the mind, the ropes 
the promises of power, and the ringers God-given 
graces. 


"Let not my Bells these Ringers want, nor Ropes; 
Yea, let them have room for to swing and sway.” 


Then memories of escapades of his high-spirited 
youth come into play, for like wanton boys the lusts 
of the body sometimes jangle the bells. 


“Then, Lord, I pree thee keep my Belfry Key, 
Let none but Graces meddle with these Ropes.’’ 


No one who has read “Тһе Pilgrim's Progress” 
would expect Bunyan’s book for boys and girls to 
be devoid of a touch of humour. Nor would he be 
disappointed. “ОҒ the Cuckow'' begins :— 


‘Thou Booby, sayst thou nothing but Cuckose? 
The Robin and the Wren can thee out do. 
They to us play thorow their little throats, 
Not one, but sundrv pretty taking Notes. 
But thou hast Fellows, some like thee can do 
Little but suck our Eggs, and sing Cuckow.”’ 


Here 15 the tale of “Moses and his ЖИ” 
“This Moses was a fair and comely man; 
His wife a swarthy Ethiopian : 
Nor did his Milk-white Bosom change her Skin; 
She came out thence as black as she went In. 
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Now Moses was а type of Moses Law, 

His Wife likewise of one that never saw 
Another wav unto Eternal Life; 

There’s Myst’ ry then in Moses and his W T3 


The Law is very Holy, Just and Good, 
And to it is espous'd all Flesh and Blood : 
But this its Goodness it cannot bestow, 
On any that are wedded thereunto. 


Vherefore as Moses Wife came swarthy in, 
And went out from him without change of skin: 
So he that doth the Law for Life adore, 
Shall yet by it be left a Black-a-more.”’ 


Whether bovs and girls three centuries back ap- 
preciated moralising any more than do the bovs and 
girls of to-day, I cannot say, but it 1s perhaps signi- 
ficant that later on Bunyan's book for bairns lost its 
vouthful title. Тһе only known copv of the second 
edition (1701) is in the Bodleian Librarv. In this 
edition the seventy-four similes in the original were 
reduced to forty-nine, and numerous lines were changed 
without much improvement being secured. For 
examp:e, in the meditation on the rising sun these 
lines— 


“The night is gone, the shadows fled away, 
And we now most sure are that it is day; 
Our Eves behold, and our Hearts believe it, 
Nor can the wit of man in this deceive it,’ 


were shortencd to— 


“Тһе night is gone, the shadows fled awav, 
And now we are most certain that 'tis dav."' 


Perhaps the editor acted on the principle that brevity 
is the soul of wit. If so, he was inconsistent, for in 
a stanza reminding a boy that he must wind his 
watch regularlv he banished Bunyan's— 


“Or else your watch, were it as good again 
Would not with time and tide vou entertain,” 


for this— 


“Ог else vour watch will not exactly go, 
“Twill stand or run too fast, cr move too slow.’ 


The third edition (1707) was ''ornamented with 
cuts," but no copy is known to exist. Next to the 
Bodleian volume comes a specimen of the ninth edition 
(1724), which was the first to bear the solemn title 
"Divine Emblems; or Temporal Things Spiritualised. ” 
Could anything be more adult than this? Хо wonder 
the book for bovs and girls was lost sight of until 
Mr. Elhet Stock published a facsimile edition in 1889. 
On the other hand, curiously enough, some people 
imagine that “Тһе Pilgrim’s Progress" is merely а 
book for children. How wrong they are those who 
love it know. We тау be sure that here, too, John 
Bunyan had in mind children of all ages, but it is 
fitting that in this tercentenary vear the book he wrote 
specially for boys and girls should be remembered. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


“The Arrogant Pretensions of Bureaucracy.” 

The Epucation Остіоок has already drawn atten- 
tion to the significant. utterances of the Lord Chief 
Justice on *‘the restless encroachments of the arrogant 
pretensions of bureaucracy in our midst." (See the 
issues for November and December, 1927, and Febru- 
ary, 1928.) Happily Lord Hewart refuses to subscribe 
to the opinion that “а Lord Chief Justice 15 condemned 
to a lifelong and compulsory silence upon affairs of 
interest to the State.” And it is therefore. with the 
greatest satisfaction we learn that in the autumn Lord 
n art will publish a book he has written bearing the 
title, “Power and the People." In that book he will 
expand those critical comments he has from time to 
time made from the Bench and elsewhere. 


“ Droit Administratif." 

Professcr Dicev, in his classic book on the Law of 
the Constitution, drew attention to the absence of any 
svstem of law in this country comparable to the con- 
tinentil set of rules which go to make up what is 
known as droit administratif. This otheial law deter- 
mines (1; the position and liabilities. of all State 
officials, (2) the civil rights and habilities of. private 
individuals in their dealings with officials as repre- 
sentatives of the State, and (3) the procedure by which 
those rights and liabilities are enforced. Dicey shows 
how this system works to create an immunity fer the 
Government from the jurisdiction of the courts. What 
Lord Hewart sees is not merely a tendency in this 
countrv towards a reproduction of droit administratif, 
but the establishment of “а more arbitrary droit pis 
ministratif, unfeitered even by the tribunals, such 
they are, which form part ot the continental Ps 


Constitutional Law. 

It is with the cbject cf drawing the attention of the 
readers of the EDUCATION OUTLOOK to this extremely 
important matter that these few notes are written. 
Teachers and the Local Authorities under whom they 
work are as likelv as anv other people to become 
victims of this pernicious system now far removed 
from the embryo stage. The study of the Jaw of the 
constitution 1s too much neglected by laymen, perhaps 
under the wholly false notion that only the professional 
lawver can understand it. Мо prolonged reading or 
research is necessary to arrive at the stage of under- 
standing that Parhamentarv legislation is itself the 
fons et origo of the mischief. Statutes repeatedlv pro- 
vide expresslv that this or that Department shall have 
the sole power of deciding certain. questions, that the 
decision shall be binding on all persons without possi- 
bility of review by the courts. Everybody knows, too, 
that the subordinate legislative powers of the executive 
departments are within their limits often as plenarv as 
those of Parliament itself. The remedy for that kind 
of thing is obvious. But Government Departments 
are showing a tendency not only to yet themselves 
clothed more abundantly with these mischievous though 
lawful powers, but to usurp the functions of the courts 
in cases where they can shelter themselves behind no 
clause of any statute at all. Against active encroach- 
ments infra vires the judges аге powerless; Invasions 
ullra. vires they сап be relied upon to repel. Lord 
Hewart's book will do Am immense amcunt of good. 
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MARKING JUNIOR COMPOSITIONS. 
| By E. E. WHITE. | | | 


Our contributor suggests a method of marking 


The Method. 

Marking is a bugbear to all teachers, but of none 
more than of the teacher of English. The ideal is that 
the child's exercise shall be marked in his presence, 
but sometimes this is not possible. One tries to give 
as much practice in written as in oral composition, 
with the result that either some work is left unmarked 
or marked in the child's absence. 

If the child knows that of the exercises being done 
only a half is likely to be marked, he is often ready 
to take a chance that his will be one of the unmarked. 

On the other hand, while the giving back of an 
exercise done previously may arouse interest in the 
numerical or qualitative mark awarded, there is seldom 
sufficient attention paid to the teacher's corrections. 

Admitted that the marking of mistakes by the teacher 
is not completely satisfactory, is any other method 
reasonably possible ? | 

What we want from our pupils is, to use a very wide 
term, a good style. We do not ask for sheets filled 
with errors; why, then, do we give so much time to 
looking for them and attempting to draw the child's 
attention to them? Н is a vain hope that wrong 
realised will always, or even frequently, be righted. 
The child is impatient of his errors. 

He 15, hcwever, pleased with his successes, and likes 
to have them noted. Let this be our guide. Instead 
of marking errors only, let us mark good points in an 
exercise. Ву this means we are constantly bringing 
to the child’s notice work well done. This stimulates 
him to further effort, and he will try not to fall below 
a standard once reached. All this applies to senior 
as well as to junior work, but, for the moment, we 
are concerned primarily with the juniors. 

In the first place we want to accustom the child to 
giving expression to his ideas. This is more easily 
done orally, at any rate in the beginning ; and, in prac- 
tice, we commend good oral efforts more readily than 
we condemn poor ones. Such we find to be policy. 
And vet we are not so ready to do the same in written 
composition when the child has additional obstacles in 
his way. All at once we ask of him not only that he 
shall express himself well, as perhaps he has learnt to 
do orallv, but also that he shall be skilful in the use of 
what is to him a finely adjusted instrument and write 
well, and, in addition, that he shall show a mastery 
of the vagaries of our unphonetic spelling. 

The result, to the teacher who expects all this, is 
painful: to the child it is often painful too. Con- 
stantly is being impressed upon him the error of his 
ways. He may become callous, and it is better there- 
fore to let him perceive not the darkness with which 
he is surrounded but the light which lies ahead, of 
which gleams are already visible. 


How it Works. 

The unit of composition is the paragraph. We 
speak, when we speak well, in paragraphs; and the 
written work should consist of a number of small units 


| disregarded, 


which is applicable to almost all written work. 


or paragraphs. It ts upon these that the child will. 
begin; not upon the sentence. We must not cramp 
his expression by confining him to single ideas, but 
call for all his ideas grouped about a central theme. 
If we take yonder inkpot as our theme—and only too 
often is the poor child inflicted with such impoverished 
barebones themes—we must not confine him to the- 
one fact. It is a square inkpot; but we must know 
more of it. It 15 of glass, has a metal top, is filled 
with. red ink, 1s used for marking, is dirty, would 
sparkle in the sunlight if it were clean, leads a dull. 
life in its one position on the table. 

Almost all will tell of its squareness, its dirtiness, 
and the like, but it is the odd child who will mention 
the effect of sunlight glancing upon it, or the dull life 
it leads in its unchanged position. These two ideas. 
should be underlined by the teacher, or mance in some 
similar way. 

It must be clearly realised that in these earlv 
attempts at composition we are not looking for correct 
spelling and good punctuation. We shall not get it, 
and we must not worry on that account. Theoretically 
the child does not know anything of sentences, and 
the paragraph will be a continuous stream of ideas. 
In practice it will be found that it is not quite so bad 
as that, for the child will have learnt something from 
reading. In any case, we want the group of ideas, no 
matter for the moment how disordered they are. In 
isolating the outstanding ideas, as in the example 
given above, we are reallv beginning work on the 
sentence. From this it will not be difficult to get para- 
graphs written in sentences. Our method will have 
been an appeal to the child's emulative tendency. His 
unprovement will be shown in a positive manner; 
whereas, under the usual system of marking, progress 
can only be shown in a negative way—by having fewer 
mistakes marked. 


Difficulties. 


It is obvious that objections can be raised to this 
system of marking, but it will be found in the class- 
rcom that the obstacles that arise are not insurmount- 
able. 

The chief difficulties are two. Perhaps the first that 
will occur to the teacher of English is the confusion 
that will arise if other teachers mark in one way and 
he in another. This difficulty is more imaginary than 
real. Teachers of other subjects will see that what 
is argued here for the marking of English applies to 
their subject too. In fact, the mathematics master 
has always, to a greater or less degree, marked his 
pupil's work in this wav. A trial will soon convince 
the others that marking in this wav is much easier. 

The greatest difficulty arises in connexion with the 
errors themselves. They cannot always be entirely 
even though our intention 1s to mark 
good points. We did not mark errors in the early 
paragraph work simply because we were in search of 
ideas. But that. does not prevent, our telling the class 
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that most have spelt ‘‘square’’ incorrectly, or telling 
Jones that his work could have been improved by a 
slight change. 

It is in the later work, when spelling and grammar 
should, in the main, be correct, that the teacher will 
find his task less easy. А good plan is to confine all 
corrections to the margin and marking, that is of good 
points, to the text. This means that errors are not 
marked in any way in the text. 

Here it may be objected that we are back in the old 
position of writing corrections to which the child will 
give little or no heed. But this 15 not so. Full cor- 
rections will not be given, but a P in the margin will 
denote that there is an error in punctuation in that 
line; a C, that there is a mistake in the use of capitals ; 
an S, that there is a spelling mistake; and so on. 
T for tense, O for order, W for wrong word, L for 
word left out, &c. Now the child can be set to 
correct his own work. Where a pupil is distinctly 
below the average he should be made to write on 
alternate lines for a time, so that the intermediate 
lines may be used for his corrections. 

This system of marking errors must not become too 
stereotyped. Some mistakes are excusable, and for 
them the whole correction may be given in the margin. 
In any case, the child’s text is untouched save for 
marks of merit. 

It may be argued that this system means dual mark- 
ing. It does. But the teacher will find it lightens his 
labour to an astonishing degree—for in marking it is 
not the noting of mistakes, but their correction that 
takes time—and that it will be beneficial in its results 
upon the pupil’s work, for the burden of the work is 
thrown upon him, and the appreciation of his real 
achievements is an incentive to further efforts. 


Examples. 


(1) A class, of average age nine years, had heard 
Hans Andersen's “Garden of Paradise," and had in 
front of them, whilst writing, Edmund Dulac's illustra- 
tion of the story. They wrote what they thought about 
the garden. Here is the effort of one boy, with its 
markings :— 


I would like to go to the Garden of Paradise if 
I could take my freinds with me but there is no 
Giant East Wind to take me, an airoplane could 
though skimming like a swallow and humming 
like a bee the east Wind might help me in mv 
airoplane The Prince in the Picture looks like а 
girl and I do not like Giant East wind he is try- 
ing to walk through the air or run not fly. Where 
is there a garden of Paradise 


When this was returned, with some difficulty there was 
isolated and arranged the sentence: My aeroplane, 
skimming like a swallow and humming like а bee, 
might be helped by the cast wind. (For some time 
after this participial phrases and similes were common, 
and very often somewhat strained.) Nothing was said 
to.the class about the boy’s spelling errors, for thev 
did not concern the class as a whole, but he was told 
of them. The criticisms of the picture were noticed, 
but thev were not marked as good in the usual way. 
To prevent the idea that criticism consists only in find- 
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ing fault, attention was drawn to the twinkling of 
lights in the town at the foot of the picture and to the 
idea of evening suggested. Nothing was said on this 
occasion about the misuse of capitals or the question 
mark needed at the end. 


(2) A composition on ‘‘A Storm" by a boy of 
thirteen :— 


Boom! boom! boom! The rolling of the 
thunder marked the beginning of a dreaded 
storm. 

I was returning home across a bleak and 
cold moor when the storm broke out in all 
its fury. 

Boom! there goes the thunder again. 
The clouds were driven before the wind as 
sheep before a shepherd. The rain started 

S and before long I was drenced to mv skin. 
Not long ago the sun had been shining, but 
a storm's approach is like the approach is 
R hke the approach of a tiger hunting for its 
prey. It is swift and cunning. Everything 
was black and I could just discern the up- 
rooted trees, victims of the storm! Cruel 
P Fate. The lightning seemed to cleave 


asunder the vault of heaven, in a ghastly 


P glare for a moment only to be swallowed 
up in the intense darkness. The thunder 
echoed and echoed again until my senses 
began to reel. The heavens seemed to swim 
before my eyes! I struggled on bravely. 
The clouds were sent scudding before the 
wind as though it were chasing them. The 
frequent flashes of lightning and rolls of 
thunder seemed like children playing hide 
and seek among the black and heavy 
P clouds. Was hell let loose. It looked like 

it. The angry elements raged with 


abominable fury. 

Not until I came in dim sight of the 
lighted windows of my haven did the storm 
begin too abate. The thought of a happy 
welcome and a good meal roused my spirits 
and I set up a quicker pace. 

In the morning, having opened mv bed- 
room window, I saw that there was no sign 
of the storm except for the havoc left be- 
hind. 


(rever- 
berated) 


With so much that is good it was difficult to mark the 
best. A note to that effect was written at the bottom. 
and the text marked as shown. The boy was able to 
find his own mistakes, as noted in the margin: the 


word ''reverberated'" was given merely as a sugges- 
tion. The real difficulty came with the final passage, 


for it seemed to savour of anticlimax, A second read- 
ing, however, gave it the air of adding a slight relief 
and a gentler note to end on. In the end the bov read 
it to the class, who were asked to decide whether it 
should be retained. The majority were in favour. 

It should perhaps be added that the abundance of 
similes is due to the fact that the class had studied two 
extracts. from “Modern Painters’? in the literature 
lesson. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF “FREE ACTIVITIES.” 
By B.Sc. (Есом.). 


The importance of ‘‘free activities" in the life of 
the schoo! is now generally recognised, and clubs, 
dramatic societies, &c., are the rule rather than the 
exception. But too often the management of these 
activities 1s so much in the hands of the staff that the 
pupils do little more than enjoy the feast which is set 
before them, and thus a most valuable opportunity 
is lost of teaching them to keep records and to handle 
cash in a business-like way. 

Schoolboys аге naturally 
methods. Rules, agenda, and minutes are rather the 
toys of middle-age, while the giving of receipts for subs. 
and the like is distinctly infra dig.—a direct reflection 
on personal honour. Yet experience shows that with- 
out adequate records all kinds of abuses are apt to 
creep in, particularly in regard to cash. But when 
put on the right Jines, both boys and girls quickly 
appreciate the value of efficient methods, and take 
as much pains over their agenda, minutes, and cash 
accounts as over their science notebooks. It is well 
worth while, therefore, to set the pupils a good 
example, and to show them how such organisations 
should be run. 

To this end, cach activity should be provided with 
a constitution. Only a simple set of rules is required, 
and these may be framed by the members themselves. 
They should provide, inter alia, for the annual e'ection 
of officers, the audit of the accounts, and the issue of 
an annual cash statement. It is useful to have a 
member of the staff as Chairman and another member 
as Secretary, and to elect from among the senior 
pupils a Deputy Chairman and an Assistant Secretary 
and in some cases a third pupil to serve on the 
Committee. So far as possible these three pupils 
should be left to manage the activity, the Secretary 
and the Chairman merely supervising. 

All general and committee meetings should be con- 
ducted strictly in accordance with the normal pro- 
cedure; that is to sav, an agenda should be prepared 
and issued beforehand, and the business should be 
limited to the agenda, the ordinary rules regarding 
resolutions, amendments, and voting being observed. 
Pupils are quick to note the difference between 
a good and a bad Chairman, and generally are only 
too pleased to make meetings as short as possible. 
The practice formed at school cannot fail to persist, 
and thus help to lessen the lamentable waste of time 
usually associated with committee mectings. 

The control of cash presents special difficulties. 
So much is apt to be taken for granted. One cannot 
too strongly emphasise the need for the utmost pre- 
cision in regard to everything pertaining to money. 
Numbered receipts should be issued for all amounts 
paid to the Assistant Secretarv, and the corresponding 
counterfoils should be entered up on the debit side of 
the cash account. Vouchers should be obtained for 
all sums paid bv the Secretary, and these should be 
filed in order of date. The following is a suitable 
ruling for the cash book :— 


indifferent to precise 


Dr. Cr. 


Particulars of £ s. d. 


Payment. 


Particulars of £ s. d. || Date. 


Payer. 


Date. Rec. Voucher 
о. ; 


ә 


The difference between the debit and the credit side 
at any time should be equal to the cash in hand. 

It is much easier to check expenditure than receipts, 
particularly where the sale of tickets is involved, as 
when a Dramatic Society gives a public performance. 
A short time ago the writer had to audit the accounts 
of such a society. The receipts from one performance 
amounted to more than £20; there was, however, 
no means whatever of checking either the amounts 
received by those who had sold the tickets or the total 
handed by them to the Secretary. This is, of course, 
eminently undesirable, and should not be tolerated. 
Tickets unsold should be returned by the ticket sellers 
to the Secretary when they send him the cash, and 
he should preserve them carefully until the cash 
account has been audited. 

Perhaps the best way is for the Secretary to enclose 
with the tickets sent out a note somewhat as 
follows :— . 


To Mr. F. Williams. 
| Tickets sent: 20 at 3c. 6d., £3. 198. 
IO at 2s. 4d., £1. 3s. 4d. 
at 3S. 6d., е \ £ 
at 2s. 4d., £ j 
at 5s. 6d. 
at 2>. qu. 


| Tickets sold : 


| Tickets returned : 


| Piease return this slip to the Secretary by May 15. 


The Secretary should keep a register ruled thus :— 


Amt. due 25.44. Tickets. 


__3s. 61. Tickers _ | Am. 
Маше. Sent. Sold. | Ret'd., £f s.d. E | Soid. | Кеса. | noi (зе 


| 


The returned slips show the total received from the 
sale of tickets. They should be fastened together and 
tied up with the balance of tickets unsold until the 
accounts are audited. 

An audited cash statement should be issued to the 
members. It is at all times undesirable to collect 
money and to withhold from the contributors ап 
account of one’s stewardship; and the schools might 
well set a standard in this matter. It ts a courtesy 
boys and girls greatly appreciate; and if they can be 
trained to demand it when grown up, manv abuses 
in connexion with charities, competitions, &c., would 
soon disappear. 

The ofhcers of a school organisation run on these 
lines gain much. more than а knowledge of secre- 
taria] work, Ап entirely new viewpoint is opened to 
them, and they learn how verv important details can 
be. Confidence grows with that it feeds on. The 
boy who has managed a flourishing club, attending 
to correspondence, meetings, minutes, and particularly 
the accounts, will not hesitate to undertake greater 
responsibilities 'when:cthey. cómé his Wav. 
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Universities and Training Colleges. 

“То consider in what way co-operation between 
the Universities and Training Colleges сап be best 
effected," was the task set to the Committee. of 
eighteen. appointed by the Conference of representa- 
tives of Universities, University Colleges, Local Edu- 
cation Authorities and other interested bodies called 
together by the President of the Board of Education 
in 1920. These eighteen had to solve the ‘immediate 
practical problem, arising out of the decision of the 
Board to abandon at an early date their examination 
in academic subjects for students in training col- 
leges''—the Board hoped it would not be necessary 
to hold their Training College examination after 1927. 
Time therefore was of the essence of the business. 

When the complexities of the problem are con- 
sidered, no one can accuse the Committee of want of 
energy. They got to the core of the question at 
once and by June 1926 had made a provisional group- 
ing of the colleges and set going a series of nego- 
tiations in each area which kept the appointed 
conveners of the meetings busy during the next 
month or two, and as a result of these local confer- 
ences they were able to present an interim report in 
September. Тһе whole country had been divided 
into areas, each containing a varying number of 
training colleges, centred round a university insti- 
tution; with one exception, the Eastern Counties 
with ther six training colleges were not grouped 
round Cambridge. Тһе omission of Oxford caused 
no gap in the geographical scheme, but the omission 
of Cambridge leaves the Eastern counties without a 
natural centre and creates a problem for later con- 
sideration. So far, so good; but it was evident that 
the Board would not be able to end their examinat:ons 
for training college students in 1027, and at the 
second meeting of the Conference in October, the 
President undertook definitely to conduct. the ex- 
amination in 1928 and reluctantly in 1929 ‘‘only if 
they (the Board) are assured that local negotiations 
and discussions will be carried on as expeditiously as 
possible with a view to securing that the first cecx- 
amination under the new system shall be held іп 
1030.” | 

Oa resuming their labours .the Committee were 
faced with this ditficulty : To what process of scrutiny 
and by whom were the various local schemes to be 
subjected before being adopted? Тһе Association of 
Education Committees апа other. bodies who were 
interested in the final result had expressed a desire 
to have an opportunity for сетете. To avoid the 
delay which would be entailed by any scheme of pre- 
natal consideration, the Committee decided to recom- 
mend that schemes should be approved in the first 
instance by the Board. provisionally, and this the 
Board have agreed to do; approval will be given 
"subject to reconsideration after. two vears! experi- 
ence of the working of the schemes and after con- 
sideration of any representations which тау be made 
to the Board during that period bv the bodies 
interested іп the training of teachers," АП the areas 
have submitted schemes and seven of them had 
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received. this provisional approval. In the London 
area certain training colleges are excluded from the 
scheme so far as examination is concerned—the 
Goldsmiths’ College, for instance; two colleges for 
Kindergarten teachers; the Shoreditch Саре for 
Teachers of Handicraft; and the Norwood College for 
Teachers of the Blind. With regard to the Eastern 
counties, only Homerton College is provided for; it 
will come under special arrangements made for it by 
the Council of Cambridge University. The other 
five will be connected with some other “group.” In 
Appendix C is set out a list of the training colleges 
arranged under eleven universities. 

In 1930, therefore, there will be, say, a dozen ex- 
aminations in the country serving as tests for the 
certification of teachers and the question at once 
arises: How will anv degree of standardisation be 
obtained for them? The Committee agree that some 
measure of consistency of standard ‘and scope is 
desirable. That goes almost without saying; but what 
is not nearly so convincing is their view on the means 
to be adopted to that end. The new certificates must 
have a national currency, but one would have thought 
that the examining bodies could have been trusted to 
bring this about. Тһе report recommends a Central 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Board which 
should be representative of the bodies and interests 
chiefly concerned in the training and recognition of 
pone hers, and that it should be its business to maintain 

a general survey over the examinations and to advise 
e Board upon questions arising therefrom. But 
why the Board are primarily responsible for the 
certification of teachers and how this ar:ses from their 
alleged responsibility for enforcing school attendance 
is grounded on reasoning it is not easy to follow. 
Some sort of norm for the examination there must 
undoubtedly be, but it is not easy to see why a'l the 
bodies that have an interest in the qualification of the 
teachers should not claim a voice in saying what the 
standard should be. Local Education Authorities, for 
example, have no voice in determining the nature anu 
scope of the present examination, and the new system 
gives them new rights in the matter. p 

The report has some recommendations to make 
concerning the tests in practical teaching, риуѕ:саї 
training, domestic subjects, and so on; but in the 
main these will remain, at anv rate for the next few 
vears, іп statu quo ante. The remaining sections of 
the report deal with finance. Hitherto students have 
raid no entrance fec. Тһе unversities cannot be 
asked to do the work for nothing. Тһе cost must 
therefore fall upon the examinees themselves. The 
Board, however, have expressed their willingness to 
make a direct grant to meet the cost in the case of 
hardship; but, on the assumption that the new. ex- 
amination will not cost more than £3 per student, the 
amount of this grant is not to exceed thirty shillings. 
The Committee, after closer. investigation, consider 
that £4 is a much more likely figure and have tried 
to induce the Board to promise un to £2, but, though 
the door is not locked against further consideration, 
the Board have politely closed it for the present. 
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A New Social Survey of London. 


The London School ot Economics and Political 
Science has embarked upon a new social survey of 
London. It will take some five years to carry out, and 
the inquiry should discover what changes have taken 
place since Charles Booth issued the results of his 
survey in seventeen volumes. One of the objects will 
be to learn what has been the effect of the National 
Health Insurance Acts, Old Age Pensions Acts, and 
Factories Acts in reducing poverty. The head-quarters 
of the survey are at the school, which has allccated 
Z.10,co0 to the work from the income from the en- 
dowment given by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. 


Grammar Schools Old and New. 


Last year the Dorset County Council resolved that 
all their secondary schools should be called **Grammar 
Schocls.' Mr. W. F. Hodges last month tried to 
induce the Council to change their minds, because he 
said the older schools like Dorchester, Beaminster, and 
Wimborne resent the usurpation of the term by a 
number of modern upstarts without the centuries-old 
grammar school tradition. However, Mr. Hodges was 
beaten by a two to one vote. ` 


School Fees in Herts. 


The Hertford Grammar School Governors are in 
difficulties over the admission of children under ten. 
The Foard of Education cbject to it unless, among 
other conditions, their parents pay the whole cost, 
amounting to £.25. 14s. a year. The Governors have 
tried to induce the Board to sanction the same fee as 
for children over ten, viz. 5 guineas a term. But the 
policy seems to be that children under ten should 
attend a public elementary school, and the Board de- 
cline to modify their conditions. The Higher Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee of the County Authority has re- 
commended 7 guineas per term; but the County Com- 
mittee, who not long ago agreed to the admission of 
children. under ten in other secondary schools, have 
asked the Sub-Ccmmittee to reconsider the matter. 


Schoolgirls’ Visit to Canada. 


The first organised party of public and secondarv- 
school girls left Euston last month for an extended 
visit to a British Dominion. The twenty-five girls have 
gone to Canada under the auspices of the Society for 
the Oversea Settlement of British women. Miss Edith 
Thompson, President of the All-England Hockey Team 
and a former student of Bedford College, 1s in charge 
of the party, assisted by Miss Stewart Galt, a member 
of one of the pioneer families of Canada. The girls 
will have а ten weeks’ itinerary arranged bv the 
"Daughters of the Empire." А party of public 
schoo'hoys sailed at the same time. 


The Pronunciation of English. 

Mr. A. Llovd James, Secretarv of the B.B.C. 
Advisory Committee on Spoken English, and Miss 
Marjorie Gullan, Head of the Polytechnic School of 
peech Training, have been criticising the English- 


man’s pronunciation of his language. Mr. James says 
that even educated people who say, ''I am sure I saw 
Mr. Shaw on the shore" will pronounce ‘‘sure,”’ 
"shore,"' and “Shaw” exactly the same. Would they ? 
It is quite as likely that the critic’s ear is at fault, for 
it is as easy to find people who cannot detect differ- 
ences by ear as people who cannot distinguish them in 
speech. Miss Gullan laments the ‘‘dreadful pronuncia- 
поп” of the initial letter *'t'' in the South of England. 
A more dreadful thing is the non-pronunciatioa of the 
final “40” everywhere. 


Oxford's New Regius Professor of History. 

Mr. Frederick Maurice Powicke, M.A., Professor of 
Medieval History at Oxford, Manchester, and in 1926 
and 1927 Ford Lecturer at Oxford, has been appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, the 
post held by the late Professor H. W. C. Davis. Mr. 
Powicke is forty-nine, and at the age of thirty was 
Professor of Modern History in the Queen's University, 
Belfast. 


Master of Dulwich College. 


Mr. Walter Reynolds Booth, M.A., Head of Wolver- 
hampton Grammar School, has been appointed Master 
of Dulwich College. Mr. Booth, before going to 
Wolverhampton in 1923, was an assistant master at 
St. Bees School for two years and at Wellington 
College for eight vears. He now succeeds Mr. George 
Smith, who leaves Dulwich to take up the post of 
Head of the Department for the Training of Teachers 
at Oxford. 


The Connaught Hall cf Residence. 


The Duke of Connaught has presented to the Uni- 
versity of London the Duchess of Connaught Memorial 
Hostel in Bedford Place, Russell Square. The tra. sfer 
will take effect as from September r, and the building 
will be known as the Connaught Hall of Residence. 
It will be open to students of the University of 
European origin, preference, if necessary, being given 
to men from the British Dominions. Information as to 
terms may be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University, South Kensington. 


Special Coaching Forbidden. 


Barnslev Education Committee has decided to with- 
held a scholarship from any pupil whois known to have 
received any preparation of a special character, cither 
in or out of school hours. 


Architecture for Schools. 


Messrs. Batsford have published a useful set of 
thirteen sheets to hang on the class-room wall, which 
illustrate the styles of English architecture. Тһе 
histcry teacher should find them helpful when dealing 
with castles, monasteries, cathedrals, and the develop- 
ment of the domestic dwelling. They have been pre- 
pared and edited by Mr. Arthur Stretton, Reader in 
Architecture in the University of London. The set 
costs 13s. (32s. if mounted on linen), but the sheets 
тау be purchased separately; 
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Colour. Education. | 

» ке ee SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATION STATIsTICS—Dre- 
| One of the most hopeful features of the art teaching faced by a simple introduction to statistica! 
in our schools to-day is the growing recognition. of niet Ole: by J. M. Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., and 
the importance of colour. It is true that many schools D. Caradog jones. (With folding plate and 
—and especially the elementary schools—are still diagrams. Pages viii, 88. 25. 64. net. Long- 
'"decorated'' by contractors who cherish a deplorable mans.) 


fondness for dadoes which resemble dried blood and 
for walls of a depressing bathroom green. Wise and 
thoughtful teachers will seek to allay these horrors 
by the use of gaily coloured pictures, such as are 
now presented monthly with the Ерссатіох OUTLOOK, 
or by arranging some device in the way of a curtain 
or screen of wholesome tint and design. 


That the word ''wholesome'' 15 not out of place in 
this connexion is made abundantly clear to readers 
of an excellent book lately published by Messrs. 


Methuen at 6s. net, under the title “Colour in Art. 


and Daily Life." Тһе author is M. Bernstein of 
Munich, and the work has been translated from the 
original bv Dr. Ralph Granger Watkin, M.A., whose 
knowledge of German is supplemented by an easy 
English style and also by a first-hand knowledge of 
the methods of Japanese artists. The result is a 
book which should be read bv all teachers of art, 
and by everybody who desires to know something 
of the significance of colour in the surroundings of 
everyday life. Our author begins with a discussion 
of the colour scale, complementary and harmonious 
colours and the effect of lighting, all treated in a 
manner which is scientific and full of suggestions. 

This general survey is followed by detailed treat- 
ment of the colours green, red, blue (as colour and 
shadow), yellow (as colour and light), violet, brown 
and grey, black and white. Here we find many hints 
fer sharpening our perception of colour values. An 
example may be quoted: ‘‘Fancy yourself in a spot 
where there is a gleaming green meadow in the fore- 
ground with a somewhat darker but still pronouncedly 
green wood behind. If you pluck a blade of grass 
and hold it between your eye and the landscape, vou 
will be surprised to find the blade greener than either 
meadow ог wood, the meadow shading off into 
yellowish and the wood into bluish or brownish.” 

The three concluding chapters, on Colour and Line, 
Colour and Surface, and Colour in Space, аге ex- 
tremely valuable. Especially interesting is the 
description of a window display arranged {тот the 
unpromising material of an ironmonger's shop, vet 
bringing cut colour values with success. This is but 
one of the many hints which will be found useful to 
the teacher who desires to lead children to apprehend 
the value of arrangement and colour. 

This is a book worth buying and studving. If the 
principles which it lays down were generally known 
and applied, our towns would be more beautiful and 
cur eves far more keen. One misprint should be 
corrected. On page 226, “toilet ware’? appears 
instead of ‘toilet: wear.” 


©клм MILES. 


This little work, written by the Secretary to the 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Univer- 
sities and the Senior Lecturer in Social Statistics in 
the University of Liverpool, sets out to give teachers 
in secondary schools a somewhat detailed account 
of the machinery of examinations. It is written in 
the belief that an insight into the technique of the 
examination system will enable teachers to offer en- 
lightened criticism to the examining bodies, and thus 
to co-operate with them to make examinations о! 
greater value. The three chapters deal respectively 
with the statistical analysis cf examination results, 
the School Certificate Examination; and the Higher 
School Certificate Examination; and the folding 
plate at the end of the volume shows the distribution 
curves for subjects in a School Certificate Examina- 
tion. 

The cxposition is lucid and adzquate, the data are 
actual examination figures which really illustrate the 
discussion, and a great deal of attention has been 
paid to the consideration of the criticisms, which are 
from time to time made by teachers, of examiners and 
their methods. Тһе book should certainly achieve 
the purposes for which it was written, and should 
further succeed in interesting a great number of 


tcachers in statistical methods. G. H. G. 
EpucarioNAL  PsvcHOLOGvy—Àn Objective Study: 
by Peter Sandiford, Professor cf Educational 


Psychology in the University of Toronto. (With 
57 illustrations. Pages vill, 406. 16s. 64. Long- 
mans.) ; 

Professor Sandiford's outlook is indicated by the 
second half of his title. Не expresses impatience, in 
his preface, with those writers on educational psy- 
chology who “have tried to run with the hares and 
hunt with the hounds;" that is, who have remained 
Eeneath the banner of the  intrcspective meta- 
physician whilst claiming to be objective scientists. 

Consequently, , Professor Sandiford marshals, under 
appropriate headings, the verifiable data which have 
been accumulated as а result of carefully controlled 
observations апа experiments. The first eight 
chapters of the book are devoted to the discussion 
of the investigations made into man's equipment for 
learning, and the following eight to the investigations 
into the learning process. An introductory section 
deals with the nature cf educational psychology and 
with the sc'entific foundations of the subject. 

A valuable feature of the book is the list of refer- 
ences, at the ends of the several chapters, to original 
sources. While there can be no doubt that a great 
deal of the subject-matter of the book is too difficult 
for the average student in training, there are never- 
theless many students, in. the training departments 
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of the universities who might. with advantage develop 
their reading, with the subject-matter of the chapters 
as a foundation, in the special directions which the 
chapter bibliographies indicate. 

The craft of teaching is at the moment undergoing 
mere profound modification than most teachers are 
aware. Probably in the future, as in the past and in 
the present, the majority of teachers will learn their 
art either by the long and wasteful process of trial 
and error or by the easy way of passive acceptance. 
But the remainder—that is to say, the best and most 
intelligent—will find it necessary to acquaint them- 
selves with the scientific principles which sanction 
educational processes, and with the discoveries which 
lead to their modification and improvement. It is 
such people who will increasingly demand books which 
survey current scientific endeavour in the field of edu- 
cational psychology, of which Professor Sandiford's 
volume is so good and useful an example. 


G. H. G. 
English. 
Prose or To-Dav. (25. 6d. Published for the Eng- 
lish Association by Messrs. Longmans.) 

This volume is intended “Чо exhibit the range and 
variety of good prose usagé among representative 
writers of our own times.”’ 

A somewhat ambitious task it may be thought, 
within the limits assigned, but the editor has per- 
formed it with much skill and discrimination, and we 
have, in fact, rarely encountered a book of this type 
which contained so much interesting matter of the 
first class. Fifty-nine authors are drawn upon—ad- 
mittedly a representative selection, and short bio- 
graphical notices of all are prefixed to the extracts. 

We presume that this book is intended mainly for 
adult readers, but intelligent boys and girls in the 
higher forms should not find these selections above 
their. heads. Stoutly bound and well produced, and 
well worth the money. J. W. B. A. 
A Book or KNIGHTS: by Elizabeth D'Oyly. (15. ба. 

Bell.) 
This book is pleasantly and attractively written in 


simple language and would make a good school 
reader. It would also serve very well as an addition 


to the classroom library. 

The subject-matter is concerned with the lives and 
exploits of eight famous men, and it can be safely 
said that there is not a dull page in the book. Ап 
appendix contains a number of “Self Study Exer- 
cises," without which it would appear nowadays that 
no reader is complete. 

The illustrations, apart from the reproduction in 
the frontispiece, are of poor qualitv, but the book is 
worth getting for all that. 

SPOKEN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS AND FEsTIvALS. Part т, 
Elementary; Part 2, Advanced: arranged by 
Thos. Henderson, with introductions by J. С. 
Smith. (1s. Clarendon Press.) 

We approve of Mr. Henderson’s selections, and 
especially those in Part 2, and we think Mr. Smith's 
introductions are both interesting and suggestive . 
but at the risk of appearing ungrateful for good things 
we cannot help wondering when the makers of scho ›] 
anthologies will give us a respite. 


been neglected, 


ENGLISH FOR INTEREST: by 
(1s. 6d. Herbert Russell.) 
This little book contains a number of exercises and 
suygestions—many of which are off the beaten track 
—for brightening the teaching of English in schools, 
and will doubtless prove useful to many teachers. 
Ап appendix contains general knowledge questions 
and ''literary games."' 


Ben R. Gibbs, B.A. 


History. 

(1) HELLAS, THE FORERUNNER, Vol. 11: by Н. W. 
Household. (184 pages. 3 Maps. 35. Od. net. 
Dent.) 

(2) GREEK History FOR YounG READERS: by Alice 
Zimmern. (370 pages. Time chart, Illustrations, 
and Maps. ss. Longmans, Green.) ` 

We аге so conscious of our own wisdom that we are 
at times apt to forget our debt to the past, and it ts 
dificult to say how many of our modern ideas are truly 
modern, even in the manner of their presentation. 
These two volumes will prove a timely corrective to the 
present generation if they are given the reception they 
deserve. There is a movement on foot at the moment 
to unite the women’s societies of England and America 
in an attempt to make politicians outlaw war. И is a 
new idea—and a very old one, for in ''Lvsistrata" 
Aristophanes states :— 

“ОҒ to your 
trimming, 
War is the care and the business of women." 

(Page 35.) 

As to-day, the men rejected the idea with that cry we 
know so well— 

“Оһ, these women! give them once a handle 
howsoever small 

And they'll soon be naught behind us in the 
manliest feats of all.” 

(Page 37.) 

Had Aristophanes been heeded, the world might have 
been saved manv wars. 

Or if we take another burning question of the day, 
the question of immortality—What is Life? What is 
Death? The question is well discussed by the Greeks, 
especially by Euripides in the ‘‘Medea’’ and the 
"Hippolytus." In religion the same writer was just as 
unorthodox as any of our modern scholars, and for like 
reasons. Greek influence on drama was so lasting 
and deep that, after a play in a London theatre some 
vears ago, the people clamoured for the author. 
Professor Murray astounded the audience bv stating 
that the poor author had been dead some two “thousand 
years, 

But perhaps the greatest value obtainable from a study 
of Greek history is a point which hitherto has always 
namely, that man Is a peaceable, pro- 
gressive creature if he is left alone by exploiters and 
those seeking domination. This fact is shown in а 
striking manner in both of these books under review, 
and the evidence is given out of the mouths of the 
Greeks themselves in the first volume. Roth writers 
are enthusiastic historians, and, like all enthusiasts, 
they make claims for Greece which others with a 
broader view of Ancient History find difficult to accept 
The very title of “Тһе, Forerunner’ makes me peevish, 
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BROWNING. Balaustion’s Adventure, 


including A Transcript from Euripides 
Edited by EDWARD А. PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 18. 9d. 


GOLDSMITH. She Stoops to Conquer 
With Introduction and Notes by ROBERT HERRING, 
M.A. Is. od. 


SELECTIONS FROM KEATS 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by BERNARD 
GROOM, M.A. Enlarged edition with “Lamia” added. 
15. gd. 
Complete list post free оп application. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


SONGS AND LYRICS 
Book Fifth (XIXth Century). Selected and Arranged by 
LAURENCE BINYON, With Notes by J. H. FOWLER. 
25. Od. 
(English Classics.) 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by А. WATSON BAIN, М.А. 
With Illustrations. 15. ба. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS 


Edited by А. WATSON BAIN, M.A. ıs. ба. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR STUDENTS 
Chosen by А. WATSON BAIN. Second impression 
with additional Translations. — 3s. 6а. 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 


With Maps апа Illustrations. 


Book I: General Geography. 
Paper, 1s. Limp Cloth, 15. 3d. 
Book II: Continents and Countries. 
Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Book III : Commercial Geography, 2s. 3d. 


Lendon Teacher: “Тһе books ate excellently illustrated. with maps 
and diagrams, and photographic pictures. They should. be examined 
when books on this subject are being requisitioned for the upper 
classes in an elementary school or the lower. forms of a secondary 
school." 


ALGEBRAICAL EXAMPLES 
By H. S. HALL, M.A. Paper covers. 
Part I. 15. Answers, ба. 

Part II. is. Answers, 6d. 


— —— 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. Ву 
F. С. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (Lond. F.C.P. 35. 


Preparatory Schools Review: “А book of this kind can hardly fail to 
make trigonometry more interesting and intelligible te beginners.” 


Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOTE 
BOOKS 


By G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A. 


A series of four books, cach containing pages of Notes, Problems, 

and Exercises, with blank pages for additional Notes, Diagrams, and 

working oof Exercises. 64 pages each, Small Crown Жо. Price 
18. 6d. cach. 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS PLANT GROWTH AND THE 
AND ELEMENTARY PRIN- SOIL IN RELATION TO 
CIPLES OF MECHANICS. FOOD-STUFFS. 


HEAT AND EVERYDAY | CHEMISTRY OF SOME 
PHYSICS. ! COMMON SUBSTANCES. 


‘These Looks embody an attempt to bridge the pap, in a satisfactory 
manner, between Nature Study or other very elementary science work 
on the one hand, and the more боста study of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biolog on the other hand. 


STAGE-A-GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Containing 150 fivures іп the Text. With 358 Exercises. Сап bc 
had with or without Answers. Price 28. 


The book ік suitable for use іп the lower forms of Public. and 
Scecndary Schools, and іп Preparatory Schools it affords ап admirable 
preparation for “Common Entrance. In the examples, as well as in 
the text, constant. use is made of the pupil's out-ol-school interests 
and activities. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


FOR SCHOOLS. Part I. 


By К. С. FAWDRY, М.А., B.Sc., and 
H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. without Answers. 
Price 4s. Od. with Answers. 

The early part of the book deals with the ordinary processes of 
Arithmetic applied to algebraical expressions consisting of a single 
term, and is restricted to those sections of Arithmetic which are 
likely te have. come within the scope of the pupils’ knowledge. 


INDIVIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By ROBERT J. FINCH, F.R.G.S. 
Large crown 8vo, Cloth. With 44 Maps. Price 1s. 6d. 


The British Isles. (Ready this month.) 
Europe. (Already published.) 
North America. (in preparation.) 
This series has been written іп response to a demand for short 
text books which cover the ground іп а term's work and which 
contain. large numbers of exercises for individual work. 


Teachers іп search of a sound geography of Europe for pupils 
between ІЗ and 15 years of аре need look no farther than this 
admirable opening volume of a new series of Individual Geographies.” 
— Teacher's. World, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages. Paper 1s. each. Cloth rs. 3d. each. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 
Francis Beaumont: The Knight | Malóry: Chapters from Morte 
ef the Burning Pestte. d'Arthur. 


Alice Meynell: Selected Poems | Daniel Defoe: Journal of | the 
and Prose. Plague Year. 


J. B. Priestley: Selected Essays. ! Old Testament Poetry and Prose. 


Write for detailed prospectuses of the above to 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 


4, 5, and 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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for Greece merely continued the work started on the 
banks of the Nile centuries before the Cretan wandcrers 
gave their contribution to the Hellenic world. Just 
the same, both writers have well performed their tasks 
as they interpreted its value. 

Mr. Household has forsaken the tradition of fusti- 
ness and, by a copious use of original sources, produces 
a very human and fascinating study of the period. 
This book should be in every school library and on Шы 
history teacher’s table also. 

The volume by Miss Zimmern is a new edition of 
a well known school book which has stood the test 
of twenty-four years. The subject-matter is simple 
and interesting, the illustrations many, and the maps 
very good. The book might well be greatly condensed 
—we have insufficient time for teaching history as it 1s, 
and a knowledge of how the Spartans besieged the 
Platceans, or even how Themistocles annoyed his school- 
master by indifference and inattention to his studies, 
are not facts likely to help a boy or girl as factors of 
education in either a cultural or utilitarian sense. 
Still, the book has many merits which a capable 
teacher can stress to his class. Condensation by weed- 
ing out the non-essential data would have made this an 
invaluable book for study and reference. For those 
who like all the known facts, whatever their value, it is 
an excellent work conscientiously performed. 


H. C. 


French. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LES IMAGES: par Francis М. Butlin. 
(15. 4d. Dent.) 

The first thing that strikes one about this book is 
that it provides remarkable value for: money. On 
closer investigation it will be found that this impression 
is fully justified. The only way in which the truly 
‘‘direct’’ method can be applied іп a book is by means 
of pictures that speak for themselves. Thus the pupil 
establishes an immediate connexion between the object 
itself and the French word which he must use when 
referring to it. The difficulty is to provide a large 
enough number of illustrated objects. Іп this book 
the pictures are small: fifteen or twenty on one page. 
Many of them are very amusing, and, being in the 
stvle of the popular children's papers, should make 
a ready appeal to voungsters. The lessons are ''ar- 
ranged on the lines of an English reader, each lesson 
containing a number of common nouns and verbs that 
have the same vowel-sound, at first illustrated by 


pictures, and then brought into a short story." А 
delightful little book. A. B. С. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS: PREMIERE ANNEE. With Pho- 


nonomic Script: by Н. G. Groves. (25. ба. 
Methuen.) 
Teachers who have adopted the international 


phonetic spelling for, teaching the pronunciation. of 
French to beginners wil readily admit. that this 
system, though useful, is not perfect. Тһе greatest 
disadvantage is that young children have no sooner 
mastered one set of habits than they have to change 
them, and write words in the ordinary nomic script. 
To overcome this and other objections, Мг. Groves 
has invented an ingenious system of spelling which 
indicates the pronunciation quite accurately, and yet 
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keeps the original nomic spelling. This 1s done by 


means of italics, special type, and diacritice signs. 
For instance, letters written in italics are silent; 


vowels in clarendon type are open. For blackboard 
work these special types can be replaced by some 
other conventional sign. The author claims that in 
actual practice his pupils had, after using the new 
script for a term and a half, “established automatic 
connexions between spelling and sound—connexions 
uot likely, therefore, to be lost in subsequent terms."' 
The gain over the “010” method, so recently “пеж,” 
is obvious. It is to be hoped that teachers who have 
been so loud in their denunciation of those who were 
so conservative as to turn their backs upon the 
phonetic system merely because it was unfamiliar to 
them, will not in their turn adopt the same attitude 
towards this new ''phononomic"' script, for the same 
reason. The First Year Course, which incorporates 
the new spelling, is written entirely in French, and is 
in accordance with the most up-to-date ideas апа 
methods. lt is illustrated by a few very charming 
little pictures. A. B. G. 
4% 


German. ' ‚ 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN GERMAN : by F. R. H. 
MeLellan. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This excellent and attractive grammar is primarily 
intended for school use and the master is therefore 
expected to supplement the deliberately brief explana- 
tions. The material is very well arranged (in para- 
graphs), the rules clearly stated, and many difficulties 
and peculiarities of the language are dealt with, which 
are not usually touched on in a grammar of this scope. 

In a grammar, which should be regarded primarily 
as a book of reference, a guide in the practical business 
of acquiring a concrete language, a full index is 
essential. In this respect the book under review falls 
short, e.g. whilst Käse is given, there is no mention 
of viele or einige; on page 37 we read that 
frohlocken takes über, but find no means of tracing 
the much commoner lachen über. 

A word on the position of nicht. 
has honestly tackled this question, which is usually 
misstated in grammars or else judiciously avoided. 
We suggest that the rules may be more simply stated 
than he has done, as follows :—(a) Nicht precedes а 
word or phrase to which it particularly applies. (b) If 
it modifies the whole sentence it stands immediately 
after the finite verb, but follows direct and indirect 
objects and adverbs of time. In the sentence quoted, 
"Haben Sie nicht den König gesehen?” we suggest 
that the position of nicht makes the sentence 
exclamatory. 

In spite of these criticisms this book is well worth 
the consideration of anyone looking for a school 
grammar. J. S. H. 


'—QGERMAN BALLADS 


Mr. McLellan 


AND NARRATIVE Poems: compiled and annotated 
by Dr. P. Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman. (2s. jd. 
Dent.) 


A collection of poems from Burger’s “Lenore” to 
those of modern times. Where considered necessary 
the poems are preceded by short notes, giving histori- 
cal bac kground, sources, and any ather details needful 

(Continued om page 304.) 
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Present Day Prose Chemical Analysis: ualitative, 
Chosen and Edited by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. Volumetric, and Gravimetric. 
With biographical notes. 256 pp. 9868. School By D. B. Briaces, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Edition, 28. 86. (In October.) Certificate. 88. Separately: Qualitative, 88. ва. ; 

Quantitative, 38. ва. 


A First Blology Books of Classified Problems 


By Prof. S. MaNGHAM and Prof. УУ. RAE SHERRIFFS. Ап 
Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. For Revision, Exam. Tests, &c. (on approval). ||| 
Profusely Illustrated. 2s. ва. 
Problems in Chemistry 
Practical Mathematics By D. B. Bniccs, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. S9. 

“The best of it; kind that we have seen. It only costs 
By J. GAGAN, B.Sc. Part I. For Middle and Upper 3s. 64., and will save a great deal of the teacher's time in 
Forms. Numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. | searching for problems.""—School Science Review. 


Problems in Physics 
In Three Parts, published separately. 
l.—Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 3s. 


French of To-day: A Dictionary of Words 
and Phrases in common use : French-English 


By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 28. 6d. (On approval.) II. Magnetism and Electricity. 3s. 
pe be warmly recommended for wide adoption." —]/ournal of 11)._ Heat, Light, and Sound. 3s. 6d. 
ucatios 
English-French in active preparation. Problems in Mathematics 
By L. HERMAN, В.А. 88. 
Workshop Practice for the School i II 
and Laboratory | Questions in English Literature 
By А. W. BARKER, A.M.I.M.E.. and А. H. CHAPMAN. By M. . BARBER, М.А. 3s. 
M.A. With original Exercisesin Construction 8s. 6d “Busy teachers will find the book of considerable ser- 
net. (On approval.) vice. —4.M. 4. 


Full particulars from 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
| LECTURES FOR TEACHERS x 
x 
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| 


The programme of Lectures and Classes for Teachers for the Session 
| 
| 


1928-29 comprises a wide range of subjects which will be dealt with by 
distinguished lecturers and leading authorities. 
Teachers in all types of schools (public and private), whether in or outside 
the county, are eligible to attend. 
| A number of courses in art, literature, French, geography, history, | 
| mathematics, music, and science аге specially suitable for masters апа 
mistresses in secondary schools. | 
Special awards for courses of study for University diplomas and post- | 
graduate. work, tenable at University Colleges and Schools, are available for | 
teachers in London schools. | 
Copy of the Handbook giving particulars of the courses, syllabuses, and | 
fees, can be obtained, post free, on application to the Education Officer (H.4), | 
The County Hall, S.E.1. | 
| 


MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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for a clear understanding’ of the poems. There are 
also fairly copious foot-notes dealing with verbal and 
grammatical difficulties and = providing other useful 
information. A carefully edited and well produced 


little volume. J. S. Yi. 
Geography. 

BRITAIN AND ABROAD. Ап Introductory Geography : 

by Thomas Pickles, B.Sc. (2s. Od. Blackie.) 


This book claims to provide an introductorv course 
In Geography, combining an outline of “Ше and 
work'' in Britain with a broad survey of the World 
in general, and an introduction to the basic principles 
of geography. This is a good plan, and it is very 
well carried out. Stress is laid throughout on cause 
and effect, and on practical aspects, and there is a 
number of very well chosen exercises on the text 
which will be found useful both by boys at school 
and bv private students. 

The illustrations are numerous and of excellent 
quality. We can thoroughly recommend this book 
for the “higher tops”? of elementary schools and 
lower and middle forms of secondary schools. 


Music. 


* 


Tur CELTIC SoxG Book. Being representative Folk- 
Songs of the Six Celtic Nations: arranged by 
Alfred Perceval Graves, Litt.D. (10s. ба. Benn.) 

A choice selection of the best folk-songs of Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Manxland, Cornwall, апа 

Brittany. It is hard to say which of the six is most 

fascinating. Dr. Graves prefixes most interesting in- 

troductions to each section. 

The words of the Breton folk-songs are done into 
modern French by Francois Coppée. 

Here is a delightful volume which every music 
lover should buy or borrow forthwith. It is most at- 
tractively produced and well worth the money. 


General. 
AcTOR AND РОЕТ LAUREATE. 


In “The Life and Times of Colley Cibber" by 
Dorothy Senior (16s. net, Constable) we have a vivid 
picture of the eighteenth century drama in its develop- 
ment from the Restoration period to the more decorous 
—and perhaps төге dull—age which preceded 
Sheridan. Cibber was, as we should say, а ''char- 
acter.” The excellent constitution and robust health 
which carried. him through eightv-six. years іп the 
London of his time served also to fortify him against 
criticism, whether contemptuous or malignant. Ав 
our author sugyests, he would rather be abused than 
ignored, and he was shrewd enough to surmise that 
he could best annoy his enemies Бу ignoring them. 
It is true that he did address a smart rejoinder to 
Pope and his ''Dunciad," but this came only after 
twenty vears of persistent. abuse. 

This is an excellent biography with some delightful 


reproductions of contemporary engravings апа а 
reprint of Cibber’s best play, “Тһе Careless 
Husband," and only one of the odes which he felt 


constrained to write as Poet Laureate. We are spared 
the rest, but the example quoted serves to explain 
why Cibber was the last of the Laureates to receive 
a cask of canary sack for his labours. R. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Early this month the Cambridge University 
Press will publish Mr. C. W. Previte-Orton’s critical 
edition of “Тһе Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua." 
This fourteenth-century treatise, which represented an 
attempt to destroy the papal supremacy and the whole 
structure of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as set forth 1n the 
Canon Law, claims continually more attention from 
students of political theory, and an edition based on 
the MSS. has long been needed, for the Editio 
Princeps of 1522 has never been revised. 

At the end of this month the same Press will pub- 
lish Miss К. C. Balderston's edition of “The Collected 
Letters of Oliver Goldsmith." Тһе editor has based 
her text as far as possible on the original MSS., and, 
in particular, she has had at her disposal Miss Con- 
stance Meade's unique Goldsmith collection. This 
new material enables her in her Introduction to throw 
fresh light on a number of topics illustrating the 
letters, such as Goldsmith's relations with his family, 
the authenticity of his Fiddleback adventure, the 
abandonment of his East India vovage, the writing of 
'""Ihrenodia Augustalis," and the production of “һе 
Stoops to Conquer. In an appendix Mrs. Hodson's 
memoir of her brother's carly life is printed in its 
original state for the first time. 


бы r 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons announce in their 
Autumn List that they will publish a series of six 
books for young people entitled ‘‘Animals in Black 
and White," by Eric Fitch Daglish, cach containing 
woodcuts of twenty animals. These books will be 
published two each month. ‘‘Large Animals” and 
"Smaller Animals” this month, “Larger Birds” and 
"Smaller. Birds" in October, and ‘‘Reptiles’’ and 
“Fishes and Sea Animals" іп November. These 
volumes are something quite new in nature books. 
Both the woodcuts and the text are the work of the 
author. Fhe text, though written in simple language 
and in a way which should be easily understood by a 
child, is of definite informative value, conveving actual 
facts as to the appearance, character, habits, food, 
and distribution of each animal. The woodcuts pre- 
sent their subjects in simple yet eloquent terms, show- 
ing the shape, the markings (where necessar"), а 

typical attitude, and general characteristics. 
will 


Messrs. Longmans, Green апа Co. 
publish early in the autumn ‘International Law," a 
Treatise by L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Whewell Professional of International Law at the 
University of Cambridge. i 


"Second-Year German," by C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
and Robert Pick, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Methuen, contains some thirtv passages 
dealing largely with the activities of German and 
Austrian bovs and girls, each of which has explana- 
tions in simple German of difficulties of vocabulary and 
construction. 

Mr. J. A. Cochrane, Senior Science Master at Wood- 
house Secondary School, Sheffield, the well known 
author of several school text-books, has completed a 
new volume entitled “A Middle School Chemistry," 
Part 1 of which will be published this month by 
Messrs. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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CURWEN EDITION of 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC 


SONGS, GAMES, AND DANCES FOR INFANTS. 
нЗЭ Animal Songs. 


By Loci E. зк Resrrre.. Seven Songs on Animals and 
Country Life. Price 2/6 net cash. 


8641 For My Grandchildren. 
By T. Мазкки, Harpy. Теп new settings of traditional and 
original words. Price 2/6 net cash. 

#31 Pitch Games. 


By Loum E. pe Кг<кттк. For teaching Pitch. An introduction 
to the teaching of music іп general and Tonic. Sol-fa in par- 
ticular. Price 3/6 net cash. 


^ 


TT 


8640 Dances for the four-to-seven-ycar olds. 


By Reta Crark. Nursery Rhymes which the teacher and 
children illustrate by dance and song. Price 2/6 net cash, 


RHYTHMIC EXPRESSION AND PERCUSSION 
BANDS. 
85423 Nursery Rhyme Bend Book. 
Bv Love E. pe Ruserte Music for Percussion Bands and full 
instructions how to use it. Price 5/- net cash. 
8642 The Early Bird and other Proverbs. 


By Caron Borne. For Piano апа Pereussien Bands. Each 
Proverb is illustrated by the Band. Price 2/6 net cash. 


Fall Catalogue sent free apon application. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS LTD. 
24 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


U.S.A.: CURWEN INC., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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KING'S COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Courses in Theology for Women 


Women are prepared for the following examinations:— 


B.D. London, the Lambeth Diploma in Theology, the 

University of London Diploma in Theology, and the 

University of London Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 

Day and evening classes are arranged. A special reduc- 

tion in fees is made to Church workers. The lectures 
are open to members of all denominations. 


For particulars as to fees and courses, application should be 

made to the Tutor to Women Theological Students, Miss Evelyn 

Hippisley, S.Th., King's College, Strand, W.C.2. Next term 
begins on October 3rd. 


S. T. SHOVELTON, М.А., Secretary. 


SCHOOL BADLY NEEDED 


At Headstone, Harrow. Premises would be built 
to applicants’ requirements. Large scope. No 
Opposition. Rapidly developing district. Extended 
payments arranged. Apply any day till 8 p.m., in- 
cluding Saturdays and  Sundavs.—SibpNEY SHARP, 
Estate Office, Parkfield Estate, Pinner Park Avenue, 
Headstone Lane, Harrow. (Second turning to left 

Headstone Lane Station, Bakerloo and L.M.S. 
Railways.) Phone: Hatch End 211. 


University 
Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1587. 


Principal: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
Е.С.5., F.R. VS. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
MATRICULATION 


During the year 1927 


417 


UNIV. CORR. COLL. STUDENTS 
PASSED 


Matriculation 
London 


Examination of 
University. 


the Ordinary 


FREE TUITION 


Students enrolling for a Full Preparation Ordinary 
Course in five Subjects, along with a Course for 
the new Lower Alternative Standard іп Elemen- 
tary Mathematics or Latin or French will receive 
the Lower Course without additional fee. 


FREE LOAN OF BOOKS 


Students in Great Britain entering for London 

Matriculation may borrow the necessary textbooks, 

but not the set English Classics, from the U.C.C. 
Library, without charge, except postage. 


FREE GUIDE 


to London Matriculation, giving full information 
and containing . 


ARTIOLES ON TEXTBOOKS 
and 
MODEL EXAMINATION PAPERS 


post free from the SECRETARY, 


No. 30 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


: 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 


Psychological Care of Infant and Child: by J. B. 
Watson. Ss. net. 
A. Child's History of the World: by V. M. Hillyer. 


7s. 6d. net. 
JoHN Bare, Sons ах» DawxiELssowN, Lro. 
Love's Creation: by Marie Carmichael. 7s. ба. net. 
С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
British History, 1760-1822: by C. R. Cruttwell, 
25. 
Exercises in English: by W. S. Beard. First Book, od. 
A Shilling Practical Chemistry : for School Certificate : 
E. J. Holmyard, М.А. 15. 
A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 
The Socrates Series of English Literature: 
NNI. Sir Thomas Malory: Tales from Le 
Morte d'Arthur. 


М.А. 


XXII. Daniel. Defoe: Journal of the Plague 
Year. 

NNIII. Old Testament: Poetry апа Prose. 

Paper, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 3d. each. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Ruskin as Literary Critic: edited by A. H. R. Ball, 
М.А. 45. 6d. 
Junior Translation from French: Бу R. L. G. Ritchie, 
M.A., and J. M. Moore, М.А. 3s. ба. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
The Great Forerunner: bv J. S. Hoyland, M.A. 55. 
net. 
The Bureaucrats: by G. Courteline. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. Curwen AND Sons, LTD. 
Percussion Band Series: The Bridges. Is. 
The Early Bird: For Piano and Percussion Band: by 
С. Bottle. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Nursery Rhyme Band Book: by L. E. de Rusette. 


55. net. 
For My Grandchildren: Ten Simple Songs for 
Children: by T. M. Hardy. 25. 6d. net. 


When One Isn't There: by C. W. Emlyn. Music by 
A. Gibbs. ss. 
Shepherds on Wires: by R. Bennett. 
Bennett. 3s. 
J. M. Dent AND Sons, LTD. 
The Second Punic War: Livy ХХІ and ХХП. 1s. od. 
Kings Treasuries: No. 169. With Pipe and Tabor. 


Music bx J. 


Is. 4d. 
Treasuries of French Literature: French Form-room 
Plavs. Is. od. 


GINN AND Co., LTD. 
Mon Livre: Cours Supérieur: by E. Saxelby, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 


THE GRAMOPHONE Co., LTD. 
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The Golden Treasury of Recorded Music: оп His 
Master's Voice: by А. Robertson, А.К.А.М. 
Vol. 1, Bach and Beethoven. 15. 

Georce С. Harrap ах» Co., LTD. 

The Lure of the Hills: An Anthology. 25. ба. 


La Rana Viajera: por J. Camba. 2s. 64d. 
Social and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers of 


The Hvgiene of Instruction: by L. A. Averill, 


the Augustan Age: edited by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw, М.А. 7s. 64. net. 
Ph.D. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Littlest One's Third Book: by M. St. J. Webb. 


2s. ӨЧ. net. 

A London Anthology : 
М.А. 2s. Od. 
Men and Women of the Middle Ages: by D. M. Stuart. 

15. ба. 
Four Greek Heroes: by J. Hall. is. 
English Spelling: by W. A. Craigie, LL.D. 
net. 
An Introduction to Spoken French and Spoken 
English: by Н. Dax. Part 1, First Year. 15. 3d- 
Our Wonderful Universe: by С. A. Chant, М.А. 
3s. 6d. 


edited by N. G. Brett-James, 


2s. ба. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
Christ's Hospital from a Bov's Point of View: by the 
late Rev. W. M. Digues la Touche. 3s. 6d. net. 
French for Examinations: by G. C. Bateman. 25. 6d. 
Motive Forces of the Mind: by Altice Raven. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
The Children's Shakespeare: arranged by Arthur Мес. 
Second vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


| ' UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREsS. 
Practical Botany for Matriculation: by M. A. Shütile- 
worth. ss. 
The Columbus Regional Geographies: by L. Brooks, 
M.A., and R. Finch: 
Book 1. Children of Many Lands. 
limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
2. Many Things from Many Lands. 
1s. 9d. ; limp cloth, 1s. 7d. 


Cloth, 15. 8d. + 


Cloth,. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Second-Year German: by C. E. Stockton. M.A., and 
R. Pick, Ph.D. 3s. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
A Latin Book for Beginners: by M. C. Gardner, M.A- 
Part 2, 1s. od. 
Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, І.тр. 
Higher Test Papers in French: by E. T. Griffiths, 
M.A. 35. | 
Outlines of Central Government: by J. J. Clarke, М.А. 
Ss. net. 
THE RicHarps Prgss, LTD. 
The Modern Pictorial Library : 
The French Revolution: by A. Alba. 
History of England: by N. Sykes, 
each. 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, Lrp. 
Practical Mathematics: by J. Gagan, B.Sc. Book г, 
4s. 6d. І 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Groundwork of Economics: by R. D. Richards, Ph.D. 
4s. 6d. 
Junior Chemistry : 
Gilbert, B.Sc. 
French Conversations: by Prof. L. 
J. A. Jeaffreson, М.А, 1s. 6d. 


M.A. 1s. 


bv R. H. Adie, M.A., and J. E. T. 
Third edition, 2s. ба. 
M. Brandin and 
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Research and Craftsmanship. 

Sir William Bragg delivered a noteworthy presi- 
dential address at the Glasgow meeting of the British 
Association. He pointed out that industrial develop- 
ments are leading to the /fomation of a body of 
craftsmen of a new type, namely, the men and women 
engaged in research laboratories. He supported the 
view expressed in these columns last month when he 
said that he doubted whether there was sufficient ap- 
preciation of the interests and rewards attending a 
life of industrial research. The pioneers had suffered 
unnecessary restrictions and discouragements, but there 
were signs of better things. Apparently Sir William 
believes that the domain of craftsmanship has moved 
from the workshop to the laboratory. The workman 


tending the machine will be helping to apply the con- 


clusions of the scientist. He insisted, however, that 
the scientist should: have practical knowledge of the 
conditions under which his conclusions are applied. 
In an address before the Engineering Section, Colonel 
Ivor Curtis, Director of Education for the Air Minis- 
try, suggested that with the spread of modern ideas 
and the development of education there would bè an 
increased flow from the factory bench to positions 
of professional responsibility. 


Research and Education. 

Sir William Bragg’s address contained several 
points which have a bearing on education. The teacher 
in the schoolroom may slip all too readily into the 
position of a mere adjunct to a machine, doing the 
accustomed thing and carrying out familiar regula- 
tions without troubling to reason why. . The psy- 
chologist in the laboratory and the administrator in 
his office may evolve conclusions and symmetrical 
orders which have not been subjected to fair trial in 
the schools before being prescribed as authoritative. 
In his posthumously published ‘‘Memories and Re- 
flections’’ the Earl of Oxford and Asquith tells us 
that “the bulk of mankind cannot think at all." 
There are teachers who give little thought to 
their work, being content to accept uncritically any 
plausible theory, method, or system, and to depend 
upon official 'instructions and suggestions, eked out 
by ready-made hints and lesson notes purveved for 
profit by astute vendors. All this tends to make of 
teaching а "dull mechanic art." We may counter 
the tendency by accepting and applving the principle 
that laboratory investigation and administrative 
activity should always be gupplemented by actual 
experience of teaching, while teachers should be 
expected to test the conclusions of the psychologist 
and the edicts of the administrator before accepting 
them as valid in anv particular set of circumstances. 


Dual Control. 


In his presidential address to the education section 
of the British. Association, Dr. Cyril Norwood dwelt 
at some length on the difficulties which attend the 
dual control of public elementary education. From his 
remarks it may be gathered that the Head Master of 
Harrow favours a uniform system of elementary 
schools, with the ‘‘religious difficulty" removed, in 
order that the developments foreshadowed in the 
Hadow Report may not be delayed. He suggests that 
voluntary schools should be handed over to Local 
Authorities subject to the denomination concerned 
having the right of entry at stated hours for the pur- 
pose of giving religious instruction. This proposal 
has been made on many occasions during the past 
sixty years, and it has always been met by the 
claim that there must be a denominational ''atmo- 
sphere" throughout the school day. This claim has 
been pressed successfully hitherto, and it will not 
be abandoned without a struggle, although in prac- 
tice the ‘‘atmosphere’’ spoken of is hardly discernible 
outside the pertod set aside for religious instruction. 
A visitor to denominational ‘schools may sometimes 
perceive a physical atmosphere due to structural de- 
fects and lack of modern ventilation. 


Preparatory Schools: An Indictment. 


The most vigorous and outspoken part of Dr. Nor- 
wood's address to the British Association concerned 
the common entrance examination to the public schools. 
Here, he said, the examination svstem may be seen 
at its worst. Inasmuch as the future of the pupils 
largely depended on success in this examination, boys 
in expensive preparatory schools were crammed to 
answer questions on paper with great rapidity, 
“switching their little minds with accuracy from 
Genesis to Ivanhoe, from Henry VIII to the causes 
of rainfall, from quotations to problems, from Latin 
to French, and so on, for two momentous days.” 
He declared that there are schools where the bovs 
read no authors, but only did examination papers; read 
no history, but memorised answers about names, treat- 
ing literature and geography in similar fashion. This 
is a serious indictment, but it is fair to ask whether 
the preparatory schools are to blame. It is well 
known that the common entrance examination was 
established for the purpose of ridding the preparatory 
schools of the intolerable confusion caused formerly 
bv the, diverse , entrance. requirements of the public 
schools. If the examination is being misused the Head 
Masters’ Conference ought to consider the matter 
and devise a remedy. Тһеу can speedily make the 
cramming of small bovs unprofitable and useless. 
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Dr. Norwood on Examinations. ne 


As Chairman of the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council, Dr. Norwood speaks with authority when he 
tells us that the right course would be to abolish all 
external examinations for average boys апа girls 
while retaining them as avenues to professions and 
universities. He says that the time for this is not yet, 
and perhaps he will spend the interval in discovering 
precisely the attributes of ‘‘average’’ boys and girls. 
With a kind of morbid optimism he prophesies that 
the mere size and complication of the examination 
rystem will break it down in time. He tells us that 
in another twenty years there may be 100,000 victims 
annually and the number of qualified examiners is 
limited. On this it may be worth noting that the 
number of persons having a vested interest in the 
system tends to grow, so building up an obstacle to 
any change. Dr. Norwood condemns the practice of 


awarding one and the same certificate to a candidate 
who has passed in ‘‘academic’’ subjects and to one 
who has taken a less academic course. 
own distinguished career as a student of the classics 
makes it difficult for him to understand that non- 
academic studies may have the best effect on some 
types of mind. The certificates state plainly the 
subjects taken and so long as the examinations con- 
tinue they should become more like assessments of 
ability in the individual and less like strenuous 
contests demanding special training апа forced 
feeding. 


Married Women as Teachers. 


In June of last vear the Education. Committee. of 
Leigh, Lancashire, adopted regulations to the effect 
that women teachers should resign their posts on 
marriage and that no further permanent appointments 
of married women as teachers should be made. The 
Committee agreed that a woman teacher might һе 
allowed to continue after marriage іп circumstances 
where financial hardship would follow dismissal. 
These regulations were made known to all the women 
teachers and to the managers of non-provided schools. 
No protest was received by the Education Committee. 
Recently an uncertificated woman teacher in а non- 
provided school was married, and in accordance with 
the regulations the Education Committee asked the 
managers of the school to terminate her engagement 
as a teacher. The managers have refused to do this, 
holding that the Committce have no right to interfere 
in the appointment or dismissal of a teacher in a non- 
provided school, save for educational reasons. It is 
said that the dispute mav be taken to the courts for 
decision, and it will be interesting to learn. whether the 
marriage of a woman teacher is held to impair her 
efficiency in. the schoolroom. Apparently the Leigh 
Education Committee think that it docs, save where the 
woman concerned is able not only to carn a salary but 
to show that she needs it. We have here an example 
of one of the difficulties in administration arising from 
dual control in public elementary schools. 
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Women айа Economic Freedom. 

The Leigh case affords also an illustration of the 
difficulties which attend local and piecemeal handling 
of big economic issues. Some municipal authorities, in- 
cluding, oddly enough, certain of those which have a 
Labour majority, seem to act on the simple principle 
expressed crudely in the words: “She has a husband: 


It was on such grounds that the 
Labour members of a certain Borough Council dis- 


let him keep her.’ 
missed a woman doctor on her marriage. They then 
proceeded to appoint as her successor a widow, and 
they probably thought that they were doing a good 
deed. 


private means, 


They did not know that the widow had ample 
This fact was no concern of theirs, 
nor indeed were they properly concerned with the 
economic arrangements of the household of the woman 
whom they dismissed. Their mistake lav in making 
use of their temporary public position to carry out 
their private and somewhat narrow views on a large 
social question. It is safe to sav that a majority of 
women will prefer to give up outside work on mar- 
riage. Those who do not should be allowed to con- 
tinue so long as it is not shown that their work is 


inefficient, and on this the judgment. should be inde- 
pendent of all outside circumstances, marriage in- 
cluded. It is said that, if married women become 
Waye-carners, their husbands in many cases will cease 
to work, but such contingencies cannot be handled 
properly by local bodies. 


The New Абе. 

In his recent and interesting ‘‘Reminiscences of a 
Harrow Master" (Rivingtons, 6s.), Mr. С. Н.Р. 
Mayo has the following :—''Formerly ideals of educa- 
tion transcended time; they had in view aims higher 
than those of imparting academically correct. know- 
ledge; they laid stress primarily upon discipline. Glad- 
stone used to say that in his schooldays at Eton a 
boy might learn much or learn nothing, but he could 
not learn  superficially. Subjects were taught, not 
merely the examinable parts of them, and there is a 
world of difference. | 

“But with the advent and ever-increasing import- 
ance of competitive examinations the old ideals tended 
to change and had to change. Knowledge in school 
subjects which. could be weighed, marked, measured, 
came to be regarded as of primary importance. Teach- 
ing became more important than learning, the old idea 
of achieving knowledge rather than of having it thrust 
upon one tended more and more to disappear. Yet the 
blessing which comes from work depends not upon the 
work itself but upon the spirit in which it is done. 

“So special classes for special examinations (which 
cover nothing more than the ordinary ground of every 
school curriculum}, with their inevitable and comple- 
mentary question: ‘Is this likely to be set? to be use- 
ful?’ have brought into schools an ideal, a conception 
of knowledge which was foreign to them in earlier 
days.” 


—— . c NEA “m 
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"LATIN-WORSHIP. 
By C. R. CLEARE. 


"I wish, Sir, that we could reduce the time allotted 
to Latian.” 

"Do you? That is odd, because 1 wish that we 
could increase it.” 

It was thus that a well known head master was 
accustomed to ward off anv attack upon the position 
which Latin occupied in the curriculum. If pressed, 
he would doubtless have gone on to point out the 
valuable results which the study of Latin may be ex- 
pected to bring about. 

In reality the question is one not of position but of 
comparative values. It is not sufficient for the ad- 
vocate of Latin to extol the sonorous majesty of Virgil ; 
the lvric beauty of Catullus; the graphic pregnancy of 
Tacitus; the mellow urbanitv of Horace. It is not 
sufficient for him to extol the beauties of the language 
itself; to exhibit its value as a basis for the study of 
English literature and the Romance languages; as а 
mental gymnastic for children; as a key to the under- 
standing of one of the great civilisations of history. 

Nor is it sufficient for the hostile critic to detract 
from the sum total by pointing out that the genius of 
the Romans, on their own admission, was not artistic 
but political, and that their literature, taken as a 
whole, 1s imitative and second-rate; that for the study 
of English literature and of the Romance languages it 
is not a knowledge of Latin, but of Latin roots, pre- 
fixes, and sufhxes that is needed; that, as the ''faculty"' 
psychology has been discredited, the ability to attach 
the correct significance to verbal inflexions (which is 
the specific contribution to mental training which may 
be expected of Latin and cannot be expected of a 
modern language) is now seen to have extremely little 
value except for the study of Latin itself; that a good 
understanding of Roman as of any other civilisation 
may be obtained from histories and translations. 

It is not enough to ask what is the net educational 
value (if I may use such an expression) that тау be 
expected to accrue from the study of Latin. We must 
ро on to ask the further question, what place in the 
curriculum is warranted by a comparison of that value 
with the values to be expected from other studies ? 

The answer will depend on two main considerations. 
First, what is the object of education? To fit the child 
for a vocation? То make him a good citizen? To 
achieve the fullest possible development of his powers? 
Secondly, what are the conditions obtaining in par- 
ticular schools—their special functions, traditions, 
staffing, equipment, types of pupil? It is only when 
we have answered these questions that we shall possess 
a standard bv which to compare the claims of Latin 
with those, for example, of handicrafts, music (not, of 
course, merely or even necessarily the playing of in- 
struments), art, botany, Greek (to mention only some 
whose footing in our school curriculum is comparatively 
precarious). · ! 

My object in this article is to draw attention to an 
idol of the schools whose worship, where it exists, 
effectually bars the way to a solution of the Latin 
question along the lines indicated. The medieval felon 
would save his neck from the axe by the timelv recital 


of his one Latin sentence. If the present writer 
(brought up in the strictest traditions ot the late Dr. 
Edwin Abbott) cannot claim to have turned his Latin’ 
to account in quite so dramatic a fashion, he used, 
nevertheless, at one time, to find it a great source of 
comfort. Faced with a difficult problem, what virtue һе 
has found in difficilia prima or solvitur ambulando! 
Amidst the depressing circumstances of the war, how 
consoling was it to murmur with old Horace, durum, 
sed levius fit patientia, Quidquid. corrigere est nefas! 
To develop the idea further, let us draw on our 
imagination. Conceive a not too intelligent statesman 
of the old school, his mind nurtured almost exclusively 
on the classics. He has been induced, let us say, some- 
what against his better judgment, to carry through an 
extension of armaments. How his qualms will be set 
at rest by the authoritative sanction that rings, for 
him, in the maxim si vis pacem para bellum! Or, 
again, consider the Machiavellian influence that lurks 
in that potent little tag divide et impera! Think what 
yeoman service is performed daily by dulce et decorum, 
by mens sana, by tantum religio! It is hardly too 
much to say that the classically trained mind harbours 
in every crevice of it some terse, pregnant sententia 
that is readv to leap out into consciousness at the 
lightest summons and ах the stamp of immemorial 
prescription to its thoughts, its emotions, its volitions. 

Now it may be, of course, that it has become aware 
of and critical of its own processes; that it has dis- 
covered the paradox si vis pacem para bellum to have 
about as much (or as little) meaning as its converse, 
si vis bellum раға pacem, and that the most part of 
these sententiae are merely the sort of aphorism one 
would expect of a healthy, virile, and imperialist race 
(a really memorable saving like Caesar's тет tene, 
verba sequentur is exceptional), More often, how- 
ever the spell has never been broken, and the Latin 
scholar remains, in some degree, an idolater all his 
davs. 

With the rise of the Historical Method, it has be- 
come generally recognised that. knowledge of how a 
thing came to be is an important step towards know- 
ledge of the thing as it is. This is particularly true of 
so impalpable an entity as the subject of this article. 
Ап examination of the origins from which Latin- 
worship has sprung will not only account for its exist- 
ence: it will also help us to discriminate its most 
important features. 

The hold gained by Latin-worship on the individual 
scholar is easily explained. During his most impres- 
sionable years he is subjected to the influence of the 
most powerful and imposing of the cultural traditions 
of Europe. The present writer can well remember the 
feeling of риу contempt with which, at school, he 
regarded the scientists, mathematicians, and, above 
all, the mere ‘‘moderns.’’ Suave mari magno-—how 
readily the old phrase presents itself for duty! — (Inci- 
dentallv, too, what a sentiment!) 

Light begins to dawn when we isolate those elements 
in the mighty tradition to which the rise of Latin- 
worship is specifically toc be ascribed... The scholars of 
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the Renaissance epoch, drunk with the glories of The - 


newly discovered Greek literature, readily embraced, 


in their enthusiasm for things classical, the kindred: 


though imitative literature of Rome. Inheriting as a 
living language the debased Latin of the Middle Ages, 
It was their delight to refine and ennoble it by imitation 
of the balanced periods of Cicero and the neat couplets 
of Ovid. Time passed, and with the consolidation of 
the nation-States, the vernacular tongues supplanted 
Latin for almost all purposes. Nevertheless, the exer- 
cises by means of which Erasmus had disciplined him- 
self for the writings of *'Encomium Moriae'' and Milton 
for his duties as Cromwell's Latin secretarv, still held 
pride of place in our schools. | Composition in the 
living language was neglected (indeed, the technique 
of training in English composition is still in the experi- 
mental stage), and the schoolbov was encouraged to 
attempt not only prose but even verse composition 
in a language in which he neither thought nor spoke, 
and which he could read only with difficultv. 

The results achieved by this remarkable discipline 
are very noteworthy. At the best it created the ability 


to produce a tour de force, such as Calverley’s verse 


and the Westminster School plays. Оп the normal 
mind, it had a complex but intelligible effect which I 
can best describe by recounting my own well-remem- 
bered experience. I found Latin verse composition 
extremely difheult and never achieved distinction in it. 
Probably for that reason I began to doubt whether it 
had any claim to rank as a mental discipline at all. 
But the tradition was so strong that I could not but be- 
lieve; and my belief eagerly seized on the notion (sug- 
gested by a master) that it afforded a uniquely valu- 
able training in а vaguely conceived апа highly 
generalised abstraction called ''Form'' (the underlying 
idea being a confused identification of the quantitative 
rules of Latin verse with those formal laws which 
govern all composition!). We note, then, as our first 
element in Latin-worship, a vague idea that Latin can 
give ап exceptionally valuable training in “Form.” 

Again, the rich middle-class which was brought into 
existence by the Industrial Revolution naturally strove 
to model itself in all things on the aristocracy. Now 
the public schools, which in the eighteenth century had 
become an aristocratic preserve, were devoted to the 
classical tradition. Hence it is that the respect for 
Latin which grew up among the middle-class was not 
so much due to any perception of its educational value 
as to its aristocratic connexions. — No reader of 
Thackeray or Dickens will be inclined to doubt the 
truth of this contention. Mr. Osborne, the boorish and 
purse-proud merchant in ‘Vanity Fair,” is determined 
that his grandson shall have the same education as the 
voung sprigs of the nobility. “Не would mourn... , 
in a verv solemn manner, that his own education had 
been neglected, and repeatedly point out, in pompous 
orations to Georgy, the necessity and excellence of 
classical requirements." Latin, іп fact, came to b 
regarded as “the hall-mark of a gentleman." 

Lastlv, Latin, as taught on the traditional method, 
was, for the average boy, an e&tremely difficult study, 
Being a highly inflected language, it would have pre- 
sented formidable obstacles however enlightened the 
But the traditional method, as evervbody 


teaching. - 
*e Master 


. . Re w. ^1 
knows, was anything but enlightened. | 


of Рао! once stated his belief that in the mind of the 
average schoolboy there lurked an ineradicable impres- 
sion that a Latin author was not seriously to be ex- 
pected to make sense. He might have added that, for 
the duller type of boy, Latin was not a language at all, 
but merely a formidable array of paradigms and 
mnemonic verses. Here, again, as in the case of verse 
composition, what concerns us is the pupil’s mental 
reaction. At first, of course, he would revolt, and 
loudly assert that Latin was “rot.” Nevertheless, the 
prestige of the tradition would ultimately establish its 
sway over his mind. In fact, the more difficult he 
found Latin at school, the deeper would be his con- 


viction in after life that it constituted, in some quite 


undefined way, a wonderful mental training. 

We are now in a position to assemble the various 
elements which go to make up the cult of Latin- 
worship. 


chologically undefined but quite paramount fashion, it 
has the virtue of ‘‘training you to think.”’ 


As to the conditions out of which Latin-worship has 


sprung, a moment’s reflection will convince us that they 
exerted an extremely powerful influence in the past— 
so powerful, indeed, that the growth of the cult was, 
humanly speaking, inevitable—and continue to exert a 
very considerable influence in the present. 


solve *'the Latin problem” on sound educational lines, 
first of all to search and make sure that his mind ts 
free from the domination of this very potent spell. 


French. 


NELSON's FRENCH WALL Pictures: from Drawings. 


bv Georges Vallée. (255. the set. Nelson.) 

In conversation lessons the amount of time which 
can be profitably spent in discussing the objects and 
persons in the classroom is necessarily limited. The 
time comes all too soon when the springs of inspiration 
are dry, and it is then that fresh material must be 
found to stimulate and maintain the pupils' interest 
and to supplv them with an ever-increasing stock of 
new words. For this purpose wall pictures are useful 
and, indeed, almost indispensable. 
are that they should be strong, attractive but not 
gaudy, and should contain a large number of different 
objects, without being too obviously crowded. We 
can sav without hesitation that these coloured repro- 
ductions of the pictures іп Professor Ritchie's First 
French Course fulfil all these conditions. Of the six 
sheets, strongly mounted on linen, and measuring 
41 in. by 31 in., two consist of two pictures each, and 
the other four are single pictures. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that one or two indoor scenes are not 
included. Without making any tactless comparisons, 
we can confidently say that these eight reproductions 
are likely to be as useful, and far more attractive, 
than the similar articles, German and English, whether 
meteorological or otherwise, which they will replace. 
"hey are by a French artist and depict scenes similar 
to those which mav be witnessed bv any traveller in: 
France to-day. i A. B. G. 


There is a belief that Latin furnishes an ex- 
ceptionally valuable training in ‘‘Form’’; that it 15. 
"the hall-mark of a gentleman”; that, in some psy- 


It therefore: 
behoves апу classically trained person who wishes to 


The requirements. 


me Žž 
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AN ENGLISH TEACHER IN CANADA. 


[We print below some interesting extracts from a letter written by a lady who has been serving as a 


teacher in British Columbiu during the past year. 


It 1s worth noting that she and a fellow teacher 


found it difficult to arrange their journey under the Exchange Scheme and finally they obtained leave of 
absence from the Local Authority without salary and proceeded to Canada on the chance of obtaining 


posts there. 


In this they were successful and the writer of the following notes sends impressions which 


will be useful to those of our readers who contemplate making the expertment of spending a year in one of 


our Overseas Dominions. 
gratitude for hospitality received. 
island off the coast of British Columbia. | 


We broke our journey at Rochester, N.Y.—famous 
for its ‘High Schools—the three best of which we 
visited. Unfortunately we did not see the children 
at work as it was vacation, but we did see a Holiday 
School in full swing. The members of staff (who were 
not teachers by profession) with the children’s help 
organised games, gymnastics, handwork, sewing, 
embroidery, dancing, reading, singing, and sketen- 
ing classes. These were held in the ordinary school 
buildings and playing fields. Every school playing 
ground was well equipped with all gymnastic appara- 
lus, swings, see-saws, giant strides, wooden shutes, 
&c., as well as netball courts, cricket pitches, and 
baseball grounds. 

The school buildings are, without exception, 
magnificent inside and out, and as thev are usually 
set in beautiful grounds they show up to great 
advantage. 

In both the States and Canada the child is certainly 
the first consideration. Every child has half a pint of 
new milk each morning during recess. If the parents 
can afford to pav, 15 cents per week is charged, 
otherwise it is provided free. This is onlv one example 
of the care which is lavished upon children. 

We arrived in Vancouver about the second of 
September and schools re-opened on September 6. 

I was constantly ‘‘putting my foot into it’’ at first 
—not realising there are other points of view besides 
the English one. For instance, in Canada 100 Ib. equal 
: cwt. and 2,000 lb. equal 1 ton. That was my first 
"diffculty in arithmetic! There are no such things 
as stones, so one asks for 25 lb. of potatoes, not a 
stone of them! 

The Education Authority here provides each child 
with the necessary number of new text-books each 
year. There are no such things as 60 Geography 
Books, 60 History Readers, 60 Poetry Books, &c., in 
each grade's cupboards. The books are given free 
of charge to the child and are his own property, to be 
replaced by him if lost during the year. Don’t you 
consider this rather a wasteful system? By the time 
the child leaves school he ought to have a complete 
library. of all the school text-books he has used since 
he first entered Grade I. On the whole the children 
here are keener on their school work and home 
lessons than they are at home, but their attainments 
are not nearly so high. They start school when they 
are seven years old; the school hours are much 
Shorter (0 to 12 a.m. and 1.30 to 2.30 p.m. in the 
lower grades and 1.30 to 3 p.m. in the other grades) 
and holidays are much longer, with rr weeks’ 
summer vacation. 

The teacher (not usually so highly trained or so 


The original letter contains many descriptions of scenery and expressions of 
The extracts we give relate mainly to school experiences in а small 


well qualified as Enylish teachers) has no scope in 
the curriculum for initiative or experiment. АП simply 
follow an absolutely fixed scheme in which there 
is no allowance for interesting side tracking—corre- 
lation, topical questions, or any particular pet theorv 
of the teacher's own. From first to last it is really 
a system of cramming. At the end of the first grade 
every small first grader must be able to read the 
First Primer throughout. At the end of Entrance 
(to High School) Year each entrant must know every 
single fact and be able to answer every question in 
the Canadian History Book (awfully dry stuff-—I've 
done it this year!), and so on. 

The other day I came across a teacher who, in 
giving a Geography lesson, pronounced Leicester and 
Worcester exactly as they are spelt—so you can see 
how the Interchange of Teachers Scheme would benefit 
the Canadians, even if they did come merely to the 
provinces instead of to London. 

Ganges, where I have taught since January 5, 
is a glorious little spot. 1 shall be very sorry to leave 
it after my six months’ sojourn here. It is far 
lovelier than the English. Lakes, with wonderful vistas 
cf sea, island, and mountain scenery. It is situated 
on Salt Spring Island, the largest of the Gulf Islands, 
between the mainland and Vancouver Island. We 
are forty miles from Vancouver and thirty-eight from, 
Victoria апа are more sheltered and consequently 
much warmer than either of these cities. 

The children at my school here bathe every day on 
the school beach, They are like fish in the water— 
even the seven-year-olds can swim, dive, and hoat. 
They are seasoned swimmers by the time they start 
school, as practically every home has either its own 
sea beach or lake or swimming pool. The children 
are also equally expert in rowing and in the use of 
axe and hammer and saw. My children made a 
playhouse up one of the firs in the school garden and 
I was amazed at the way in which ten- and twelve- 
year-old girls handled a huge double-headed axe; 
lopping off branches as easily as I could cut butter; 
driving nails through planks; sawing off ends of 
loys; and so forth. In England 1 should have been 
afraid to allow children even to touch an axe such as 
the one these children wielded so easily. Their. educa- 
tion out of school is certainly liberal. All are used 
to camping and the consequent ''roughing it’’—all 
can ride, saddle a horse, milk, fish, look after poultry 
and cattle, cook, make a fire outdoors and in, and 
are generally much more independent than ordinary 
English children. I shall be very sorry indeed to 
leave them, and, indeed, most things in British 
Columbia. 
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THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN. 
By G. BRADBURN. 


About twenty-five miles inland from the Mediter- 
ranean, in Algeria, and the same distance eastward 
from the borders of Morocco, lies the little town of 
Tlemcen. It is not a place to which many travellers 
come, there being no well known reason why they 
should. 
an individuality whose interest lies not only 
past, but also in the present, and which serves as a 
bond between the dead and the living, for it is the 
city of beautiful children. 

Hundreds of vears ago there lived in Tlemcen 
a street-vendor named Cidieiolui; around his stand 
were ever gathered groups of children, boys and 
maidens, toddlers and sturdy youngsters following 
the man in all his ways, laughing with him, playing 
round him, and hanging upon his loving words with 
breathless joy and interest; news of the great and 
wonderful influence which Cidieiolui wielded over 
these little ones reaching the ears of the Sultan, he 
summoned the man to his presence, and after some 
questioning and converse he gave to him a position 
of great honour at the Court. Many were the rejoic- 
ings throughout Tlemcen at the good fortune which 
had befallen Cidieiolui and nobly did he fulfil the 
royal trust. 

But at Court there looked an enemy, the Grand 
Vizier, and, as Cidieiolui increased in favour, so 
surely in the heart of the Grand Vizier grew the 
hitter weed of jealousy, and his cunning and crafty 
mind conceived a plan by which his rival should fall 
into disfavour with his roval master. The plan suc- 
ceeded, and the enraged Sultan gave orders for 
Cidieiolui to be taken without the city and executed 
at nightfall; this was done and all the city mourned. 
That night the sentry on guard at the gate through 
which the doomed man had passed heard a voice, 
clear and penetrating, calling from the direction of 
the desert, ‘‘All are safe within the city save 
Cidteiolui the oppressed.’’ The sentry fled in terror 
with his news, and the next night a fresh guard was 
appointed to watch the gate, and again the voice 

using the same words. 

This strange happening was brought to the ears 
of the Sultan, and on the third night he himself went 
to stand beside the sentry to hear what might be, 
and again, from the darkness of the desert came the 
cry, "All are safe within the citv save Cidieiolu: the 
oppressed.’ Тһе Sultan fled,. terror-struck, and the 
voice was heard no more, but to every child born in 
Tlemcen since that time the mother has told the 
story of Cidieiolui, and his memory is held in greatest 
reverence. Many years later the then reigning Sultan 
built a Mosque in Tlemcen to the memory of this 
man; it stands there to-day and to it go the fathersi 
and mothers to pray to Allah, and round it play the 
children undisturbed, and the hoys are full of a strong 
healthy vigour with great beauty of form, and the 
girls have a delicate grace and loveliness such as are 
to be scen in no other сиу in the world. 


Yet Tlemcen has an attraction of its own, 
in the 
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By Lorp GORELL. 


Let the land receive us, let the soil 
Of our own England be about our bones 


Home ! 


In everlasting comfort of embrace, 

Warm and coequal: let the air above 

Be rich with English voices, English scents, 

The wash of woods, the songs of little birds— 

They come from silence deep as Death itself. 

Cold were the fins that moved about their 
doom, 

And sunless eyes gazed on it; up aloft 

To alien wastes the wandering sea-birds 
called. 

Now comes the sea to judgment : 

The mortal portions that have lain so long 

As we lived, we died, 

And as we died, so live we evermore 

Within the heart of England. Let the soil 

Be strewed upon our bones: we loved it well. 

To God and England in a single grave 

Leave them in silence, welcomed home at last. 


we arise, 


Comrades together. 


Biology. 


Tue SPoiLERs : by J. H. Fabre, translated by J. E.. 
Michell. (7s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton.) 
All who have any interest in Natural History are 
familiar with the name of Fabre, that patient 
recorder of the mysteries of Nature. We all of us- 
know the common creatures which the author describes, 
but few if any of us know all the peculiarities in the 
lives of these creatures. Fabre leads us on until we 
are fascinated bv the habits of the insects, and so we 
learn in the most easy and interesting way imagin- 
able some of the principles which must underlie any 
useful application of the science of entomology to the- 
welfare of mankind. Economic entomology is a very 
new science and the possibilities which it promises 
for the solution of the many difficulties which face 
agriculturists are very great, but we must have trained 
we must encourage 
boys and girls to take an intelligent interest in biology 
in the hope that some of them mav be encouraged 
to make it a life study. This book, which deals 
mainly with harmful insects, should form an excellent 
introduction to the more serious study of biology. 
The stories are told with Fabre's inimitable zest and` 
are well within the understanding of boys and giris- 
of twelve and upwards. J. К. 
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HIGH DEBATE. EM 


By Ковевт Macintyre, M. А. 


Somehow or other my first attempts at exploiting 
this method yielded only discouraging results. Fluent 
enough in their own haunts, and in their own Lowland 
Scots — a very nervous idiom — the children were 
obviously at a disadvantage in the clipped and precise 
English of the classroom. It was difficult to get them 
to speak at any length; for how can one follow whither- 
soever the argument leads when one may be pulled up 
at any moment by the dread of an “I done it” or “I 
seen him"? Again, there was the difficulty of pro- 
curing suitable topics. The range of subjects upon 
which a child feels deeply enough or observes keenly 
enough to produce any original thought or sustain an 
argument is but narrow at the best, and even within 
that limited range there is more than one topic un- 
suited to the classroom. Comparisons between the 
values of Science and English studies, and inquiries 
into the advantages of learning French, sooner or later 
return in the mind of,a young child to the personali- 
ties of his various teachers in those departments. And 
if he is not to be allowed to express himself freely on 
those aspects of the subject which really interest him, 
he would rather not express himself at all. 

So, after a few abortive efforts, I reluctantly con- 
signed the debate to the limbo of methods which for me 
were not. 

That was three or four years ago. Last month, 
quite without intending it, I drifted back into a debate 
once more. Тһе “рісінгев”” had been mentioned, and 
a sotto voce argument commenced immediately in a 
corner concerning the relative merits of those in two 
neighbouring villages. Some god directed my judg- 
ment, and a formal debate was arranged for the 
Wednesday following. 

This time I took no chances. I had by accident 
landed on what seemed an ideal topic—now or never 
was the time to give the debate a thorough trial. First 
I took a show of hands. It showed a rough equality 
of numbers. The protagonists were accordingly divided 
according to. their own expressed predilections, and 
told to prepare a case for the following week—to think 
of all they could say in defence of their favourite in- 
stitution. Then, on either side, three of the most 
intelligent were picked out and told to prepare a paper 
which they would require to read to the class. That 
of the first was to fill about three pages, that of the 
second two, and that of the third one. With no less 
eagerness than they, I awaited the result. 

Wednesday came, and in the third morning period 
the court was constituted. After a very brief sketch 
of what was expected.in the way of order and forms 
of address, I took the chair and the debate began. 
The papers, if somewhat ungrammatical, were by no 
means feeble. A number of telling points were made, 
and, what was better still, a restlessness on the part 
of the opposing listeners told that a shot had gone 
home or that a flank had been exposed. One or two 
interrupters had to be called to order. Things, on the 
whole, were promising better than I had anticipated. 


I decided to waive the grammai for the moment and 
hold my peace. 

But it was not until the last paper had been read and 
the debate had been declared open that the real fun 
began. With very few exceptions the class rose to its 
feet as one man, the formal ''Mr. Chairman’’ of debate 
mingling with an occasional squeak of *'Please, sir!” 
Order being speedily restored, stalwart debaters ap- 
peared in more than one quarter where I had least 
expected them. The period bell rang, composition 
period melted into grammar period, and still the 
balance wavered uncertainly. For a second time that 
day I did violence to the claims of syntax and accidence 
and the struggle continued. The head paid us a visit, 
and even deigned to break a lance in the lists, but my 
gallants, now firm seated on their hobbies, were more 
than a match for him, and he retired. 

When one had at length alleged that infectious 
disease was kept down at K by means of dis- 
infectants, and another replied that at C there was 
no need for disinfectants, the debate left the realms of 
serious argument, and I applied the closure. 

As I had expected, the show of hands was entirely 
unaffected by the arguments urged upon either side. 
They had not come to persuade or be persuaded, but 
to conquer or fight to the death. After all, they were 
only eleven and twelve years of age. 

Al this was two weeks ago. To-day we had our 
third debate—on the relative advantages of Canada 
and Australia as fields for emigration. The second 
dealt with travel by bus and by train—still tied, you 
see, to local interest, for the pupils of Form Ic come to 
us from outlying districts, and knew what they were 
talking about. It was therefore with some trepidation 
that I proposed, a week since, the subject of to-day, 
especially as I do not take up the Empire until the 
second year. Yet to-day was the best of all. 

In the first place I tried the experiment of putting 
one of the boys in the chair. Modelling his methods 
carefully upon my own practice of the two previous 
weeks, he got on very well. But when one of those 
who had been his opponents challenged a ruling as un- 
fair I deposed M and put the challenger in his 
place, on the principle that office mellows the ех- 
tremist. In this case I must say the extremist 
adorned the office. I admired two things particularly 
in his sway. First, any interruption was instantly 
greeted with “Мг. So-and-So, kindly sit down—you 
are out of order.” Second, Мг. So-and-So invariably 
sat down. 5 is a little fellow, not athletic, not 
quite at the top of his form, but he ruled that debate 
with a rod of iron. He had personality and will go far 
if he gets the opportunity, which it is more than likely, 
judging by the average, he will not. 

In the second: place, 'to-day's debate revealed two 
unmistakable signs of progress'— first, sustained 
facility of speech, and, second, a painstaking prepara- 
tion. Encyclopedias, newspapers, emigration adver- 
tisements, parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins had all 
been canvassed, thoroughly and eagerly. Verily, so 
far as Ic and I are concerned, debating has come to 
Stay. 
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THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL MOVEMENT. 


By A TEACHER. 


It is only necessary to be present at one of our large 
musical festivals to realise what an important factor 
these functions are becoming in our national life. They 
are events eagerly looked forward to by hundreds of 
competitors and their friends, and, when one remem- 
bers the amount of work and also pleasure involved in 
the preparation of the test pieces, and the high artistic 
standard attained by many choirs and soloists, it is 
apparent that one can hardly overestimate their educa- 
tional and national importance. 


` It cannot, however, be denied that competition is not 

a high motive for artistic work, but it is necessary to 
accept the fact that the competitive spirit is deeply 
rooted in human nature and enters into the life and 
activity of man from childhood to old age. Is this not 
the reason why football and other games are so 
popular? It would not be possible to collect 90,000 
people at a Wembley football match were it not the 
final of a great competition. 

As festivals are so helpful to the musical education 
of the nation, and, as they are becoming increasingly 
important and popular, it has become necessary that 
their organisation should be of the best possible nature. 

The first and most important consideration should be 
the choice of test pieces. Since so much time and 
trouble is taken in the preparation of these and, realis- 
ing the opportunities offered for cultivating musical 
taste and education, it is essential that they should be 
chosen with care and by persons competent to do so. 
How often does one hear children singing songs un- 
suitable for them in compass, technique, and senti- 
ment, and playing pieces more suitable for a concert 
pianist ! 

It is not sufficient that the committee should consist 
of musical amateurs, but they should be persons who 
have specialised in the various subjects, who have had 
teaching experience and, therefore, know the compass 
and capabilities of the different classes of voices and 
also the educational possibilities of the items chosen. 

The next factor of importance is the choice of good 
adjudicators. Though there are very many of these 
who do their work to the best of their ability, and who 
spare no pains to give just and conscientious criticism 
and wise advice, there are still far too many who regard 
the work of adjudication as beneath them, who con- 
descend to flatter and patronise the aspiring amateur, 
raising false hopes and reducing the competitions 
almost to the level of a farce, not neglecting, however, 
to pocket the usually generous fee. "There is no time 
for the adjudicator who does little more than crack 
jokes, who sentimentalises and lets his feelings and 
emotions rule his judgment, who awards the difference 
of one mark between two choirs who are worlds apart 
in both technique and interpretation, with the object 
and mistaken kindness of encouraging the loser. An 
adjudicator's responsibility is great. Не influences 
many for good or ill, and so his work should be under- 
taken seriously and with pride, and he should judge 
and mark the competitors with scrupulous care. 
Standards, marks, and values must of necessity vary, 


but there are broad principles and rules which cannot 
be ignored. 

It is a fact too often forgotten that the greatest 
genius and the best musician does not always, indeed 
not often, make a good critic. To hear some adjudica- 
tions given by eminent men is to realise this to the 
full. Big names seem to count to-day rather than just 
and able criticism, and, until this is altered, festivals 
cannot fulfil their promise and attain the proud posi- 
tion they should hold. 

The choice of adjudicators is, in many cases, left to 
the executive committee, who usually have little 
musical judgment, and whose choice seems to be guided 
chiefly by their financial position. If complaints reach 
their ears, they attribute them, very often rightly, to 
the grumblings of disappointed competitors, and so the 
vicious circle goes on. 

But, if adjudicators do not always satisfy an exact- 
ing public, it must be remembered that their task, if 
done sincerely, is a very arduous one. To be in the 
judgment box for four days in succession is no sinecure, 
and to hear a song sung fifty times in succession is not 
an enviable fate. 

I venture to say that it is impossible for one person 
to adjudicate justly fifty people singing in the same 
competition. After twenty repetitions of a song, his 
standard of judgment must Беріп to change and the 
"first fine careless rapture” to develop into a harassing 
and soul-destroying compromise. After four davs of 
such work an adjudicator must be a worn-out and jaded 
man, with the love of music in his soul slightly 
tarnished. 

There is only one remedy, and that is ; for singers to 
be judged in relays by different persons, on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’’ the last ten being 
judged by a final adjudicator. There are, of course, 
difficulties and objections to this method, but nothing 
surely could be worse than to expect one man to pass 
judgment on so many. 

If it is difficult to judge fifty competitors singing the 
same song, it is doubly so when there is a choice of 
two or more songs in the same class, and yet 
adjudicators are often asked to do this. They have 
other difficulties, such as judging between boy and girl 
soloists, an impossible task, and even men and women. 
A violinist is asked to judge singing, an organist 
violin-plaving, a pianist choral singing, &c. It is in- 
deed evident that an adjudicator's.lot is not a happy 
one. | 

It is, of course, inevitable that personal taste and 
preconceived ideas will cause the standard of marks to 
vary. One adjudicator will give high marks for inter- 
pretation and ignore points of technique, while another 
will pay attention to detail and lose sight of the musical 
effect, and so it becomes apparent that, at best, com- 
petitions are imperfect things, just as examination 
results are by no means a test of ability; but, never- 
theless, this does not absolve the committees from 
doing all that is possible to obtain the best conditions 
and the best adjudicators for the large and ever- 
increasing mass of people who compete at musical 
festivals. 
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THE TEACHING ОЁ GRAMMAR IN JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 
By L. J. VALLANCE. 


1. The Case for Grammar. 

“The main justification for teaching grammar 
must always be that it helps the speaking, writing, 
and understanding of English—constructive. gram- 
mar," so says Miss G. H. Bracken,* but on the 
other hand, Dr. P. B. Ballard assures us that 
grammar never does help us to write English, that 
nghsh in grammar-ridden schools is worse than 
that in. grammar-free schools. Не tells us too, with 
the warrant of statistics, that the influence of grammar 
on composition is no greater than the influence of geo- 
graphy on needlework. His suggestion is that the 
only wav to learn to speak English is by talking, 
the only way to learn to write English is by writing; 
practice, practice, practice? It is practice which 
trans the musician—but it is practice according to 
and regulated by arbitrary (as far as the learner is 
concerned) rules. It is practice which trains the 
writer of English, but surely it must be practice which 
has some reference to the established principles. of 
thinking and writing. 

Imitation is one of the acknowledged methods of 
learning to speak, but the difficulty with most children 
is that they have two standards to imitate—the ‘fin- 
school” English and the ‘‘out-of-school’’ English. 
lo counteract the evil influence of the home апа 
street, the teacher has to relv upon the ''weight of 
his scholastic authority." If a boy says “Не done,’ 
and his teacher tells him he should have said ''He 
did," he is to believe it simply because his teacher 
says so. I should have been more inclined to accept 
the emendation if it had been presented to me as a 
part of ап ordered system. True, the weight of 
scholastic authority is great, but the weight of 
grammatical science is greater. No boy is expected 
to believe that two and two make four simply because 
his teacher savs thev do; the fact is given to him as 
part of an ordered system of knowledge. If tables 
had been kept as isolated from arithmetic as grammar 
has been from composition, we should expect to see 
as little influence of tables on arithmetic as we have 
of grammar on composition. How many children are 
encouraged to.be grammatically self-critical of their 
Written and spoken English? If a boy says ‘‘they 
Was," we are told it is sufficient if he can detect that 
It does not “sound right." If he says “three threes 
are ten” it is not sufficient to say it does not sound 
right, it definitely is not right. Why not learn just 
as definitely that ' ‘they was” is not right? A child 
must have a definite standard for his self-criticism. 

It is claimed that children do not like grammar. 
This I will admit; but what does the word ''gram- 
mar" call up in most children's minds? I can 
remember my mother telling me how she hated the 
&rammar lessons at school; I can remember mv own 
Қтаттаг lessons—as dry as dust. I suggest that 
associated with the word “ргаттаг” in the minds 


* “The Teaching of English in Girls’ Secondary Schools,” 
Page 130. 


t “Teaching the Mother Tongue," page 8. 


of young children is the idea of something dry and 
uninteresting. That is why grammar is the most 
unpopular subject with them. How many children, 
however, are so completely without self-respect and 
ambition that they are not anxious to speak correctly ? 
If only we can make our grammar lessons appeal to 
the children as a means of helping them to do this, 
we shall do much to relieve the boredom. In a West 
London Central School I asked five classes separately 
how many boys hked grammar. Judging by a show 
of hands, in no class was the percentage higher than 
35. іп all five classes, however, every boy without 
exception voted in favour of learning how to speak 
correctly. In three of the five classes a small per- 
centage (never higher than 3o) declared that they 
could see no connexion between the grammar they 
were taught in school and learning to speak correctly. 

Of course, the old grammar with its elaborate 
parsing has passed—for ever, it is to be hoped, but 
we have not decided what is to take its place. Dr. 
Ballard (and he is perhaps the most daring opponent 
of grammar) savs that the subject itself is not suited 
to the understanding of children under fourteen; we 
might just as well attempt to teach logic or ethics, 
for either of which a case could be made out equally 
as strong as that for grammar.* Yet he himself says, 
"Starting with the sentence, we analyse it into two 
fundamental parts, subject and predicate. . . . It is 
not merely a grammatical form, but a logical and 
psychological form as well.’’t So there is a kind 
of grammar which is logic as well! And that is the 
tvpe of grammar towards which to-day there is a 
general movement—a grammar of function, a pure 
grammar, a grammar which deals not only with the 
expression of ideas in one language but the expression 
of ideas in any language. Speaking of the suggestion 
in the English. Report to abandon English. grammar 
for pure grammar, Prof. Allen Mawer says, ‘‘So far 
as thev suggest that grammatical teaching should 
occupy itself mainly with the simple logical basis of 
speech which is common to all languages, I am in 
agreement with them. But I hope that this pure 
grammar will occupy itself, to use the Report's own 
phrase, with 'the structure of our thought' rather than 
the forms of the words." 1 This is the grammar which 
we ought to teach in our elementary schools, but is 
this suited to the understanding of children. under 
fourteen. vcars of age? An actual experience in an 
ordinary clementary school shall answer for itself. 
] took six half-hour lessons in three weeks with a 
class of over a hundred bovs (actually two classes 
which usually worked together іп one room). Most 
of these bovs were less than half way through their 
first vear out of the infants’ school! Using a games 
method (which will be described later), the average 
percentage at the end of the course for the whole 


* “Teaching the Mother Tongue,” page 17. 
t Ibid., ране 40. 
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class in an exercise in picking out subject and predi- 
cate was 72. This result was obtained by six isolated 
lessons : 1 took the class at no other times. And the 
bovs appeared by no means annoyed when the 
'"grammar' lesson came round. lf this was the 
result with such a class, we ought to be able to 
teach grammar successfully to the older children in 
classes of reasonable size. 

It is admitted that learning to speak correctly by 
imitation is the natural and easy way, and that the 
grammatical way is artificial; but when the natural 
is insufficient we must strengthen it by artificial 
means. The ideal teacher may be one who under- 


stands children *'intuitively," but as there are not 
enough such teachers to go round, we have to fall 
back on psychology to give others an ‘‘artificial’’ 


understanding of children. Тһе correctness of 
language provides an analogous example. 

That children ought to speak correctly as well 
fluently no one will deny. That it is the business 
of the elementary school to secure a certain degree 
of this correctness few will deny. And grammar, 
as far as the elementary school is concerned, is only 
the collection of principles governing correct thought 
and expression of thought; it is onlv the final court 
of appeal for correct speech. ‘‘The appeal to 
grammar, to a scientific analysis of the fault, secms 
to be the right remedy.’’* 


2. What Grammar shall we teach ? | 

“Риге Grammar" ог “Тһе Grammar of Function” 
sounds very fine as a title, but when put into practice 
is apt to appear very vague. Let us try to be more 
concrete. | 

We are poing to Беріп, not with words, but with 
sentences—i.e. the expression of thoughts. We. shall 
accept the sentence as the unit. The simplest thought 
involves an action (or state) and the one who per- 
forms the action (or occupies the state). “The 
expression of this thought in any language can 
accordingly be divided into subject and predicate; 
and this will be the first grammatical concept we shall 
give our children. There is no reason why we should 
not introduce this idea in the lowest class of the 
school (although we may not use the actual terms 
“subject” and “predicate”? until later). This initial 
division will logically lead on to a consideration of 
the “kind of words’’ to be found in the ''predicate"' 
and the ‘‘kind of words” to be found in the "subject" — 
1.6. verbs, nouns, and pronouns. But most sentences 
are not so simple as “the cat runs” or “he writes’ 


the ''subject-words" have others added to them to 
give them а more definite meaning, апа the 
"tpredicate words'' are similarly modified. Here then 


is a convenient point for the introduction of adjectives 
and adverts. f | 

Having reached this point in analysis, it is 
convenient to return to the unit and deal with its 
association with other units to form companies, i.c. 


* S. O. Andrew: “Тһе Teaching of Grammar.” 
Association, July, 1923.) 

+ I am indebted for much that is contained here to Mr. S. O. 
Andrew s article “Тһе Teaching of Grammar” іп "The 
Problem of Grammar." (English Association, July, 1923.) 
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with the sequence and unity of paragraphs. Herc, 
too, punctuation has its appropriate beginning in the 
scheme (although a pressing need may have required 
an odd lesson or two previously—and no teacher of 
any science would adhere so rigidly to his scheme 
that he would not depart from it to meet a particular 
demand). The association of one unit with another 
will necessitate the introduction of the words which 
connect them ; here is the grammar of the conjunction. 
We now return to analysis and discover that single 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs are often replaced by 
‘‘noun-, adjective-, or adverb-collections of words," 
either phrases or clauses. Having dealt with these 
we can add to our knowledge of the use of punctuation 
marks. The consideration of clauses will bring us 
into contact with relative pronouns, at which junc- 
ture they can be conveniently considered. 
Prepositions and interjections can be dealt with 
when and if the need arises. I hardly think that 
children are going to be helped very much towards 
speaking correctly by knowing a definition of a 
preposition—if a satisfactory one could be found. For 
children at any rate—and perhaps for most adults— 
ending a sentence with a preposition is a fault in 
style rather than in grammar. In any case, it is a 
far less grievous fault than wrong concords or wrong 
cases of pronouns. With sentences such as “Му 
mother came to meet mv sister and I," I agree with 
Dr. Ballard, “Remove the words in italics and the 
blunder stands revealed without any reference to 
grammar at all. ‘My mother came to meet my sister 
and 1) ‘Me and my friend went to Greenwich Park.' 


They show the value of utilising to the utmost the 


correct forms with which the pupil's mind is already 
equipped.’’* “Тһе correct forms” have already been 
passed by the Grammatical Court, we have only to 
show the children that these sentences contain the 
same prisoners in their Sunday clothes. In districts 
where such expressions as “Не said їо I'' are current, 
it would be necessary to teach the grammar of the 
preposition, but fortunately the majority of children 
acknowledge the incorrectness of such expressions 
quite readily. In the latter cases, to teach the gram- 
mar of the preposition would only be making 
difficulties for the children | | 

It is recognised that this scheme does not detail 
how much the children are to be taught of the gram- 
mar of the verb or the adjective or any other part of 
speech. The teacher must decide that to suit his own 
particular circumstances. We are teaching grammar 
only as a standard for correction, that 15 our 
final aim. Anything which is not going to lead us 
there is superfluous. To teach the ‘conjugation of 
a weak verb” appears unnecessary on any considera- 
tion. The transitive and intransitive use of verbs 15 
a functional part of all grammar; it mav therefore 
warrant a place in the scheme. Moreover, if a child 
knows that a verb used transitively always has an 
object, and that “to lay” is always used transitively, 
һе is well on the way to correcting such mistakes 45 
"go and lay down." The gender of nouns seems to 
be useless for children. In all our lessons we must 
bear in mind that our sole aim is to give the children 


* “Teaching the Mother page 43, 


‘Tongue,’ 
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a scientific knowledge which shall make them 
grammatically self-critical. 

The scheme outlined above seems to have a logical 
basis, and, if covered by the time a boy or girl has 
reached the age of twelve to thirteen, we shall have 
laid a foundation on which we can build in later years, 
both for a more accurate knowledge of English and 
for a study of any other languaye. In some of the 
details we shall of necessity have to confine ourselves 
to English grammar, but by far the greater part о! 
the scheme and, indeed, the whole of its groundwork 
is pure grammar. 

As hinted above, when a particular need arises—for 
example, if a given error frequently recurs—we shall 
deviate from our scheme for an odd lesson. But we 
do not want all our grammar teaching to be odd 


lessons. 


3. How shall we teach it? 


“More pertinent is the question whether some 
new method might be discovered which would 
render this unpalatable subject palatable, this 
indigestible subject digestible.” 

Dr. P. B. Ballard.* 
method of teaching grammar 
is an attempt to solve this question. We are going 
to build up a “Grammar Land Railway." This 
plan is supported by the fact that children (perhaps 
boys more particularly) have a natural interest in 
playing trains and we are thereby presenting gram- 
mar in a form which will appeal to their natural 
interests. I suggest, too, that the idea of a Grammar 
Land Railway is not really far-fetched. Do we not 
already іп common parlance speak of a ‘‘train of 
thought”? 

The sentence (the unit) will of course be the train, 
divisible naturally into engine and carriages. We 
begin with a tenderless engine and a single carriage : 
this engine will stand for the “subject” and the single 
carriage for the verb of the "''predicate." This is 
the simplest train we could have—just as it is the 
simplest sentence we could have. Of course it is 
absurd to call an engine a train, or a carriage a train; 
we must have an engine and at least one carriage 
before we have a train. What more do we want in 
a junior school as a definition of a sentence? This 
single carriage with which we begin is alwavs marked 
in some Special way and referred to as the ‘ ‘special 
carriage” : into this the ‘‘do or һе” word always 
goes, and no train can exist without a special car- 
riage, no matter how many other carriages it may 
have. As we proceed, enlargement of the subject 
will necessitate the tender and ап extension of 
the predicate will mean extra carriages. These extra 
carriages serve many useful purposes. Adjectives 
have to be compared : if I am comparing only two 
things, my extra carriage will have two extra com- 
partments—ER ; if I am comparing more than two 
it will have three— ES T. When a carriage is already 
as long as it can be, we join on an extra little car- 
Паре instead of using a longer one: e.g. small, 
smallER, smallEST; but, beautiful, more beautiful, 
most beautiful, (Here, if we had -ST before, we have 
-ST now; -EST, moST). The first, second, and third 

* “Teaching the Mother Tongue,” page 62. 
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class carriages are very useful for the persons of 
pronouns and verbs. 

There are two kinds of special carriages, as there 
are two kinds of engines (Pl. and S.). A РІ. (plural) 
engine must always have a Pl. special carriage and 
an S. (singular) engine must always have an S. 
special carriage. Boys soon get into the way of 
talking about S. engines without dreaming that they 
are doing grammatical concords. In dealing with 
such sentences as ''A part of this great company of 
men were cut ой,” “а part' ' is an S. engine, ‘‘of this 
great company of теп” is only the tender, апа 
immediately “were” is seen to be wrong since it is 
not an S. special carriage. (Similarly with neither, 
either, both, &c.) Special carriages can also be given 
distinctive signs for tense if difficulty arises with the 
sequence of tenses (e.g. P., past; Pr., present; 
F., future). 

Conjunctions will obviously be the couplings. All 
the trains in one paragraph must be going to the 
same ‘‘station,’’ ie. they must be about the same 
subject. "The stations must be in proper order on the 
"time table," i.e. the plan of the composition must 
show proper sequence. It is a good plan occasionally 
to allow boys to find titles (‘‘station-names’’) for 
For example, a boy 
in Standard IV labelled the paragraphs in the Vicar 
of Wakefield's description. of his homestead thus :— 


. The place. 

Our little habitation. 
The little republic. 
Where we went. 
When Sunday came. 
Ihe first. Sundav. 


Signals prevent trains running into one another— 
so do punctuation marks. Hence we have comma 
and full-stop signals.  !nterjections, when we meet 
them, are fog signals and always have a special 
signal attached ( !). 

А relative pronoun is always a coupling, but in 
addition to this it sometimes takes the place of an 
engine, sometimes that of a carriage. When dealing 
with. “who” and “whom,” if the word replaces an 
engine it can never be ‘‘whom.’’ Thus the question 
to ask one's self is, “Сап I make ‘whom’ an engine?” 
If so, “whom” is wrong. 

The possessive apostrophe is only a passenger. 
When he is in a ''singular" carriage he alwavs has 
а special place. He would like to have the same 
place in a plural carriage, but he cannot unless he has 
a different carriage. If he changes carriages he can 
have the same place, if he stavs in the same carriage 
he must take a different place: that is only fair, e.g. 
man's, men's; bov's, bovs'. 

There is absolutely no need in this scheme to in- 
troduce grammatical terminology until а foundation 
has been laid. Тһе special terms can be left to the 
secondary school—or at least to the top classes of 
the elementary school: children. will know the prin- 
ciples, the terms are only labels. Children will quite 
readily begin to consider their composition mistakes 


COU + U Ñ = 


in this railway language. “I should have used a 
comma signal there." ағ should have been a РІ. 
special carriage,” < 
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That broadly is the scheme. It is by no means 
perfect, for example there are no couplings between 
engine and tender and many of the carriages; and 
it must be admitted that there is a possibility that 
the children will be more occupied with the trains 
than with the grammar. Nevertheless, a little thought 
can fit it into almost all the problems of grammar 
we have to face in the elementary school and its usc 
will help to ‘‘render this unpalatable subject palatable, 
this indigestible subject digestible.” 


An Experiment. 


The experiment was carried out with Standards 
IVa and IVc in a boys’ school situated in a good 
district in. Portsmouth. At the start each class was 
given the following test. Pick out the subject-words 
and the verbs in the following sentences :— 

I. The bov is talking. 
The teacher wrote the word. 
The book has fallen down. 
The lesson will soon begin. 
Did the boy come cans 

(N.B.—The instruction “рісі out’? was given 
because this was the formula to which the boys were 
accustomed.) 

One mark was given for each noun and cach verb 
correctly selected, i.e. ten marks in all. 

The results were :— 

Standard IVa, 72.8 per cent. 

Standard IVc, 63.7 per cent. 
This result indicates that, as we should expect, the 
“с” class was not so good at grammar as the “а” 
class. 

The next lesson in each class was spent in correct- 
ing the mistakes in this test and in converting these 
and other similar sentences into the plural. 

Class IVa was still taught the subject formally, 
retaining the words ‘‘subject-word,’’ ‘‘predicate,’’ and 
"verb." “Class IVe was taught on the play method 
described above: picking out ‘‘engines’’ and ‘‘special 
carriages” and changing ''S."' engines and carriages 
into. **PL"' ones. 

A series of two lessons per week for a fortnight 
was then given in both classes on collective nouns, 
either, neither, both, &c. In Class IVa, the bovs 
were taught to pick out the ''real subject-words"' in 
such sentences as, “А company of soldiers was seen 
approaching," “Every one of the cows was spotted" 
and ''Neither. of the теп recognises vou."  Thev 
were then taught that the verbs in each. case must 
agree with this real subject-word, not with the word 
which looks like the subject. The analvsis was done 
in columns thus :— 


uoo Ñ 


Real Subject- word. Verb. 


_ — -—— +, ---- — - 


Neither. recognises. ' 

In Class 1Vc, exactly the same sentences were taken, 
the real subject-word was called the engine, the en- 
largement was called the tender, and the special car- 
riage had to be of the same kind as the engine—the 
tender did not affect the special carriage. (N. B. —The 
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&c., were not used in 
The analysis was done in diagrammatic 


words “геа subject-word,"' 
this class.) 


form thus :— 


recognises 


of the men 


In both classes also, sentences such as ''There are in 
it a chapel and a great ball room’’ (brought by a boy 
in [Ус as wrong, from a book he had been reading) 
were dealt with by the different methods. 

The boys were given a test after the first two 
lessons and another at the end of the series, i.e. after 
four lessons. The same test was given to each class 
and the same time limit imposed. 

The first test was :— 

Put in either ‘‘was’’ ог ‘‘were’’ 
the following sentences :— 
A crowd of people —— in the street. 
2. Each of the men carrying a gun. 
3. The party of soldiers composed of 
infantry and artillery. 
4. Not one of the boys late. 
5. No window in any of the rooms 
(Time: 15 minutes.) 

The last test was :— 

Write out the following sentences leaving out 
the wrong word in e case :— 


in the graps in 


open. 


1. Each of the girls 1 did 
Not one of the men то 
speak. 


Was 


3. A fleet of airships seen. 
were 


4. Both the lady and her son аш 
march. 
marches. 
6. Every one of the new boys in the school 
Š 'alks. 
where there are so many children ҮЗ ks 
- walk. 


(Time: 2o minutes.) 
Both classes knew throughout the period that they 
were competing and the interest was equally keen so 
far as could be judged. 


5. A troop of soldiers 


RESULTS. 


TABLE r. 


Marks obtained (out of 100). 
athe numbers in brackets are the standard deviations.) 


No.of | Preliminary [First Test after | Last Test after 
dren. Test. 2 lessons. 4 lessons. 
Standard IVA B 
pn cu n) | 72.8 (16) 18.4 (19) | 324 (19.5) 
Standard IVC 
(Games lessons) | 38 | 63. 7(19.5)| 43.2 (24.5) | 51-5 (1355) 
| 


Diflerences MISURA шел. — 19.12: 2.6 


(A plus sign indicates superiority of “А” class: а 
minus sign indicates-superiority of “С” class.) 
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TABLE 2. 
Percentage learnt at various stages of teaching. 


(Reckoned in terms of what remained to be learnt at 
each stage.) 


No.of | In first two | In last two 
Children. | lessons. ! lessons. 
ro с | Е | = ED M aeter А 
Standard IVA | x | 
(Formal lessons) 37 18.4 | 20.7 
Standard IVc | | 
(Games lessons) | 38 43.2 | Ел 
CONCLUSIONS. 


TABLE 1.—Having regard to the small probable 
errors, the differences are statistically significant. 
These results show that the new methods assisted the 
“С” class to reach a higher position than the “А” class 
by enabling them to obtain a grasp of the subject 
more easily. The percentage obtained by the ''C"' class 
at the end of two lessons was greater than that 
obtained by the A class at the end of four lessons. 


TABLE 2.—Although the “С” class after two lessons 
had less remaining to be learnt than the “А” class, 
nevertheless after the next two lessons they had learnt 
a very nearly equal percentage of this residue. This 
shows that they were making almost as much progress 
as the ''A" class despite the fact that they were now 
working in an area of greater difficulty. 


After the lessons and final test were finished, the 
following questions were asked and the following 
results obtained :— 


| Standard IVA. | Standard IVc. 


| How many boys like 
grammar ? 52.1 %, 28.8% 

How many boys like the 
new way ? — 82.6% 

How many boys like the 
| old way ? = 15.3 % 


These results suggest that in the boys’ minds the new 
play method is not “grammar.” They did not realise 
apparently that in saying they disliked grammar but 
liked the new method, they were contradicting 
themselves. 

In considering the results of this experiment it 
must be remembered that the children in the “С” 
class were there because they were duller or more 
backward than those in the “А” class. This back- 
wardness is clearly shown in the results of the pre- 
liminary test given in grammar. Тһе play method, 
therefore, on the results of. this short experiment 
must be pronounced a definite success. At the same 
time, the play method had the advantage of being 
novel. It would therefore be desirable to give the 
method a more extended trial under the ordinary 
conditions of classroom teaching. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE IN AMERICA. 


The London County Council Education Committee 
has published a most interesting report by two of its 
officers—Dr. Letitia Fairfield and Miss T. M. Morton 
—on the work of Child Guidance clinics as they saw 
them in America. These two very experienced ladies. 
did not cover the same ground, but their conclusions 
are much the same. American methods appear to be 
much the same as they are at home, and if they are 
more effective it is because they differ in degree and 
quality and not in essence. Miss Morton thinks that 
medical inspection and treatment of school children 
is not anything like so complete in the United 
States as it 1s in London, but the best social work 
reaches a remarkably high standard. Where the Chila 
Guidance movement seems to score is in its wonder- 
fully thorough co-operation with all the organisations 
that have the nurture of children in their keeping (and 
that, of course, includes the child's own parents), and 
in the intensive studv of the conditions that underlie 
the maladjustment of the child to its environment. 


The Fourfold Problem. 


It is the normal child and its deviations that these 
American Child Guidance clinics study; the really 
feeble-minded are not their province. They run in 
types: there is the secretive, timid, crying child, whose 
companions regard him as a coward; these are per- 
sonality deviations. Then there is a large class of 
conduct disorders— stealing, lying, temper tantrums, 
and the like. <A third group presents such habits as. 
thumb sucking and masturbation, and a fourth con- 
tains the child that has difficulty in school work. Every 
one of these cases is made the subject of a fourfold 
study : the doctor examines the body, the social worker 
analyses every factor of the social environment, the 
psychologist probes the mental side, and then last 
comes the psychiatrist, who devises schemes to en- 
able the child to change its outlook on itself and 15. 
circumstances. It must be all very interesting, and 
anybody reading this report who knows nothing of the 
meaning of child guidance will realise how absorbing a 
social work it is. 


Clinics for Parents. 


At first sight one may wonder where the parent 
comes in in all this psychiatric research, and it 1s very 
far indeed from being the fact that it is only in the 
poorer families that these deviations of personality and 
conduct are found. They are evervwhere, and the 
notable thing is that it is the parent who often comes. 
to the clinics for advice. Parents, in fact, are sur- 
rendering the notion that Tommv's mind and Mabel's 
character are an open book to them, and nobody else 
can teach them anything. The clinic, in fact, is as. 
much a parents’ clinic as the child's. “е actually 
treat the parents, and must treat them if we are to 
meet with success,” and that success 15 met with prove 
that the methods are the right ones. Child guidance 
is no new thing in this country, but in America they 
seem to have advanced a little more enthusiastically 
than we have іп England, 
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A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 


The teaching of thrift in the schools is bearing fruit. 
The last report of the National Savings Association 
shows an increase of over 2,000 School Savings 
Associations. In the new ''Handbook of Suggestions 
for Teachers” a foot-note says :—''At the beginning of 
1926, out of 25,784 schools or departments, 20,285 
possessed some form of thrift institution. There were 
National Savings Associations in 12,415 schools, and 
in the remaining 7,870 thrift agencies, like the York- 
shire Penny Bank and the Trustee and Post Ofhce 
Savings Bank, were in operation. In some schools 
National Savings Associations run side bv side with 
other savings schemes. Of the schools which have no 
thrift scheme, the majority are infants’ departments." 
The last fact is unexpected, because, where there is a 
Savings Association in an Infants’ School, it is gener- 
ally most flourishing. 

In a town in Hertfordshire everv school department 
has a Savings Association; a Central School has sold 
over 3,000 certificates since the war; another school, 
formerly a Junior School, has sold over 1,000. Each 
week more than 60 per cent. of the children save some 
small amount. 

Throughout the country about three-quarters of a 
million certificates are sold in the schools every vear, 
and if savings stamps of a smaller denomination than 
sixpence were issued, the amount saved might easily be 
greater. Sixpence is a large sum for many children to 
save at once, and in some schools pennies and two- 
pences are collected from the scholars until sixpence is 
reached. А great deal of book-keeping is thereby en- 
tailed, but the labour finds its reward in the result. Yet 
most children like to have some tangible token even for 
their ‘coppers. Post Office Savings Bank forms, on 
which penny stamps are stuck until the sum of a shilling 
is attained, might also be used for this purpose. 

One School Savings Association was languishing, 
and it was necessary to take prompt measures to arrest 
the decline and promote a healthy growth. The sub- 
ject was alluded to at morning assembly; all bovs and 
girls were given a circular issued by the National 
Savings Association, setting forth the personal and 
social benefits of thrift; a similar, circular was sent to 
parents; posters were exhibited in the various class- 
rooms, and in the junior classes the simplest and most 
effective were used in composition lessons. Each class 
had a scroll on which were recorded the names of all 
members of the School Savings Association апа the 
dates they joined. Immediately. there was a marked 
increase іп the number of members, and the amount of 
money saved each week doubled itself. There is little 
doubt that much of the money saved was the parents’, 
but even so, if parents are induced to save through 
their children, the influence of the schools 1s,not to be 
disregarded. In the junior classes especially thrift 
flourished. On the other hand, the amount of money 
saved by the senior scholars showed but little increase, 
and the staff of the school was confronted with an in- 
teresting but awkward problem. To help to solve it 
the aid of fiftv bovs (of average age fifteen) was en- 
listed, ! thev were invited to suggest reasons why 
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the increase was so small. All the reasons they gave 
were illuminating. | 

A young child, they said, receives a definite. weekly 
sum from his parents, part of which he may spend, and 
part of which he must save; whereas an older boy is 
granted his pocket money without any stipulations or 
reservations. His needs, too, are now greater, and 
the money formerly saved is spent on such things as 
literature, entertainments, wireless apparatus, his 
hobbies, his social and sports clubs, and even on his 
clothes. Other expenses are higher; he must pay full 
fare on 'bus, tram, or train; in such matters he is 
treated as an adult; and while a small boy can spend 
a penny at a time, an older boy feels it undignified to 
spend less than twopence. 

The most enlightening reasons were that boys like 
to follow their own bent, and they like to have money 
in their pockets. In other words, the influence of 
parents and teachers is not so strong on older children 
as on younger ones. Many a small child will join the 
School Savings Association in order to win commenda- 
tion from the divinity of the classroom; but senior 
scholars are not so susceptible. They are breaking 
away from authority, and have not vet reached 
responsibility. 

The validity of these reasons cannot be questioned, 
but no one is entitled to urge them as an excuse for 
doing nothing. What, then, is to be done? Mere 
reiteration that evervone ought to save something for 
a rainy dav is of little advantage. The teacher will 
lay himself open to the silent retort which the dustman 
did not hesitate to utter aloud: ''Every blinking day 
is a rainy day to me, governor." Thrift must be re- 
garded as a positive virtue, and not merely a negative 
quality of self-denial. Quasi-economic lessons should 
be given to these older scholars to explain and 
emphasise the value of thrift as a social act. “The 
various means of saving, the purposes to which is put 
the monev saved, the nature of interest, the virtue of 
thrift as а habit, its individual and social value, the 
dangers of parsimony and of extravagance, may all be 
lightly and briefly expounded. For instance, it is of 
absorbing interest to the senior scholars to be shown 
that the houses in which manv of them are living have 
been built with money which has been saved by thrifty 
people, and which local authorities have been able to 
borrow at a cheap rate. Debates, too, can be arranged 
on such topics as: “The thrifty man is a good citizen"; 
“Тһе proverb, ‘Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves’ is untrue." The 
aim of all these lessons is to convince the older boys 
and girls that the habit of saving is one of the duties of 
citizenship. 


A Valuable Competition. 

Our advertisement pages contain particulars of ап 
interesting competition open to school children of 
various ages. This contest has been organised by 
the Waterman Pen Company, and it is hoped that it 
will be extensively taken up as a means of fostering 
good penmanship in the schools. 
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METHUEN’S NEW лмо RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN'S MODERN CLASSICS. 1s. 6d. each. 


. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

. The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

. White Fang. By Jack LONDON. 

Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacons. 

. Essays by Modern Masters. HILAIRE BELLOC,G. K. 

Снквтекктом, E. V. Lucas, Конквт Lynn, А. A. MILNE. 

. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

Milestones. By ARNOLD BENNETT and E. NNOBLOCH. 
In one volume. 

8. Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
9. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. 
EIGHT LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Ву 

Rose FvLEMAN. School Edition. Fcap. 8уо. 1з. ба. 

PLAIN PROSE. Ву W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An analysis, illustrated by extracts, of the principles upon which a 
serviceable style must be based. 

SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
By H. Е.В. Вкетт-5мітн. M.A., Reader in Engiish Literature іп 
the University of Oxford. 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of 
English Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by RoBERT 

а Хумо, liv + 548 pages. Second Edition. Зв. With a Critical Com- 
mentary by W. E. WILLIAMS, В.А. 3s. The Commentary 
separately, Is. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age 
of Interrogation. By А. C. Warp. Deputy Principal, City Literary 
Institute. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A general survey of all branches 
of contemporary literature. 


HISTORY 
A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. 
By A. M. Dace. M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE: From the Bar- 


barian Invasions to the League of Nations. By Dorotny K. 
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GorDoN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, Alsoin Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 
2s. 6d. 11. 1527-1927. 3s. 
A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. 


GaYvroRD, B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. Crown 


8vo. Js. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
By E. F. Bowman, M.A. Crown 8vo. бө. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE 
16th CENTURY. By J. W. ALLEN, Late Professor of History at 

| Bedford College, London. Demy bvo. 21s. net. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
General Editors: Еп.ккЕч Power, M.A.. D.Lit., апа A. W. REED, 
M.A..D.Lit. Six volumes. Each, бө. пег. 

A series of source-books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 

England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H.S. BENNETT, 
M.A., University Lecturerin English. Emmanuel College. Cambridge. 
England in Shakespearc’s Day. By G. B. HARRISON, 
M.A., Lecturer in English at King's College, University of London. 


England in Johnson's Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, 

M.A. | 

England from Wordsworth to Dickens. By К. W. 

Kino, M.A., Lecturer in English, University College, Bangor. 
Other volumes in preparation 


LATIN AND GREEK 


EASY LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. By R. E. Burns, 
LL.B.. and А E. Burns. B.A. Crown 5vo. 2s. 6d 


LATIN PROSE REVISION. By B. H. RENDALL, М.А. 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A series of short exercises suitable for the top forms of Preparatory 
Schools and the lower forms of Public Schools. 

THE PIRATES; AND THREE OTHER LATIN 
PLAYS ON CAESAR'S LIFE. By Harotp MATTINGLY, М.А. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Four plays. written in simple Latin, and designed to fainiliarise 
pupils with life in the Rome of Caesar and Cicero. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By 
H. J. Rose, M.A.. Professor of Greek in the Universi y of St. 
Andrews. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


AN 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
COURS DE FRANCAIS: Premiére Année. With 


Phononomic Script. Ву” H. V. Groves, Modern Language Master 
at Eltham College. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. ы 


А systematic attempt to. avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The " phononomic"' script makes the actual 
spelling of any French word phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. Ву A. Н. CROWTHER, М.А., 
Bilton Grange. Rugby, Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


SECOND YEAR GERMAN. By C. E. STOCKTON, 
M.A., and Еовект Pick. Crown 8vo. Зе. 


Thirty passages, written in the German of everyday life and pro- 
vided with questionnaire, grammatical exercises, and passages for 
retranslation. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. STOCK- 
Ton, М.А. Fcap 8vo. Is. 

A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of 
History, Geography, Economics, and Literature. By JETHRO 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. Dunstan, B.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

METHUEN'S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS. Edited by 
W. R. P. Ripcway, M.A.. апа M. Hannay. Fcap. 8vo. Paper 
Covers. 64 pages. Each. 9d. 

1. Das Fráulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


2. Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. By GUSTAV 


FRENSSEN. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, 


M.A. With numeruus Diagrams. 3s. Contains all that is required 
for Public School Entrance Examinations or Scholarships. | 
By J. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. 
Morris, M.A. (Oxon.), Author of " Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry." 
With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

An illustrated "first book," dealing with the subject from the 
historical and biographical point of view. 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
First Year. By J. Morris, M.A., Oxon. With 37 Diagrams. 
Есар. 8vo. 2s. | 

Ву ]. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By A. W. WELLINGS, 


Morris, М.А. 7s. 6d. Also: Part I, 4s. Part 11, 4s. 
VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
B.Sc. Crown 8уо. Ss. 
THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. HART, O.B.E., 
Ph.D., B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams. 2s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT CHEMISTS. By E. J. HoLMYARD, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece. Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 

Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, 
1з. 3d. 

Test Exainindtions. in English. W. T. WILLIAMS, М.А., 
and С.Н. VarLiNS, B.A. Is. 3d. 

Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. CRorTs, M.A. 

[In Preparation 

Test Examinations in Geography. D. WILFORD. Is. 3d. 

Test Examinations in Physics. А. W. ANSCOMBE, B.Sc. 
As. За. 

Test Examinations in Chemistry. 
1s. 3d. 


Test Examinations in Mathematics. A.S. PRATT, M.A. 
With or without Answers, Is. 6d. (With Answers and Outlines to 
Answers. Ready shortly.) | 

Matriculation Advanced Mathematics Test Papers. 
А. 5. Pratt, М.А. (Іп Preparation 


(Higher Certificate Standard) 
Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. 
Pratt, М.А. Is. 6d. 
Higher Certificate Applied Mathematical Test Papers. 
А. S. Pratt, М.А. [In Preparation 
Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. J. MORRIS, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


M.A. 


F. M. OLDHAM, M.A. 


А. 5. 


METHUEN 


& CO. Ltd, 36 Essex Street, 
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LEGAL NOTES—MARRIAGE and TEACHING. 


Married Women as Teachers. 

The case of the married teacher under the Leigh 
Authority invites. discussion. In. June, 1027, the 
Education Committee adopted a resolution. laving it 
down that “all women teachers shall resign their 
appointments on marriage” unless they could produce 
satisfactory reasons for continuing in office. The re- 
solution was issued as a Regulation, and a copy was 
sent to each single woman teacher in the area. A copy 
was also sent to the managers of the Pennington 
Mission. School. The teachers on the staff of that 
school were appointed by the managers under agree- 
ments, one of the terms of which was that the 
appointee should strictly adhere to the Regulations 
made from time to time by the ‘Local Authority. Be- 
fore the new Regulation was adopted bv the Authority, 
Mrs. Bent was unmarried. She married last June, and 
the Correspondent of the school where she was em- 
ployed was informed that, as she had not resigned nor 
applied for permission to remain, her agreement had 
been broken, and the Authority would therefore not 
recognise her as a member of the staff after July 31, 
1928. Mrs. Bent did not resign; she was not dis- 
missed by the Managers; she was, on the contrary, 
instructed bv them to continue her duties at the school. 
The Director of Education for Leigh has issued a 
statement of the facts, the gist of which is contained 
in the above paragraph, and adds that, the Corre- 
spondent having appealed to the Board of Education, 
the Authority have submitted the whole of the corre- 
spondence to the Board that the question at issue mav 
be determined under Section 29 (9) of the Act of 1921. 


Reference to the Board of Education. 


Section 29 (9) says: “If any question arises under 
this section between the local education authority 
and the managers of a schood not provided by the 
authority, that question. shall be determined by the 
Board of Education.” What, then, is this question 
that the parties at Leigh scem tacitly to assume to be 
determinable only by the Board of Education? Sub- 
section 6 clothes the managers of a non-provided school 
with “all powers of management required for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this Act,” and they ‘‘shall, sub- 
ject to the powers of the local education authority 
under this section, have the exclusive power of 
appointing and dismissing teachers." The Authority's 
powers include that of directing the dismissal of a 
teacher “on educational grounds." Now if a body of 
managers refuses to obev the direction of an authority 
which should order a teacher to be dismissed on 
grounds that are not ''educational," has а question 
arisen between managers and authority that the Board 
of Education is competent to determine? In а case 


involving a disputed payment to school cleaners, West | 


Suffolk C.C. v. Olorenshaw (1918, 2 K.B.), the court 
held that it had no jurisdiction. Is the court's juris- 
diction ousted їп а dispute. such as 16 here being 
imagined? Take the case of Martin v. the Ссгрога- 
tion of Eccles (1919, Ch. 387). Here Mr. Justice 
Younger held that the plaintiff had not been dismissed 


“оп educational grounds," апа yet, despite this sec- 
tion, he held that she was not without remedy in the 
courts. As regards the managers, he found it more 
difhcult to decide, but he came to the conclusion that 
the question whether ''educational grounds'' existed 
was a question of law and outside the application of 
the section altogether. 


Educational Grounds. 


Is a desire to reduce salaries an educational ground ? 
That question was discussed in Hanson v. Radcliffe 
U.D.C. (1922, 2 Ch. 499), and answered in the nega- 
tive by Mr. Justice Russell. An appeal was brought 
and dismissed. Lord Sterndale, M.R., quoted with 
approval the court below: ''An educational ground 
must be a ground connected in some way with the 
qualifications either of the individual, or the class of 
teacher, to impart instruction." Mr. Justice Russell, 
in the Chancery Division, had also said: ''Unless the 
case fell within Section 7 (now Section 29 of the 1921 
Act) the defendants could not terminate a contract to 
which they were not parties.” 

The decision in Hanson's case was held to cover and 
decide the cases of Sadler and Dyson v. Sheffield Cor- 
poration, where a local authority had for reasons of 
economy sought to dismiss the plaintiffs after the 
managers of the non-provided school where they were 
emploved had refused. But no case has yet been de- 
cided where a local authority has sought to enforce 
the dismissal of a teacher іп a non-provided school 
on account of marriage. If one is ever brought and 
decided in the defendants' favour it will mean that 
marriage is an “educational ground” within the mean- 
ing of the Act. If it is not so decided, the case of 
Martin v. Eccles Corporation lends no support to the 
view that an authority mav override a body of recal- 


citrant managers bv an appeal to the Board of Educa- 


tion under Section 29 (9). Тһе question of an 
Authority's power to dismiss women teachers who 
marry has been settled for provided schools by the 
Court of Appeal in Short v. Borough of Poole. But 
neither this case nor the similar cases of Price v. 
Rhondda U.D.C. and Fennell v. Borough of East 
Ham cover the facts at Leigh. The evidence in 
Short's case showed that the authority recommended 
the managers of non-provided schools to follow their 
example, at the same time expressing a doubt whether 
they had power to direct the managers to act in the 
matter. The Leigh Authority seems to have attempted 
to resolve the doubt in advance by communicating their 
resolution requiring resignation on marriage to 
teachers and managers. But if the latter have the ex- 
clusive power of appointing and dismissing teachers, 
it is difficult to see how the terms of a contract of 
employment can be varied merely by the regulation of 
a third person importing a condition which neither of 
the contracting parties has an opportunity of declin- 
ing. A contract once formed cannot be varied by опе 
party without some consideration moving from the 
other, and a dispute of this sort is not to be settled 
by a decision moving from the Board of Education. 
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A NEW AND ORIGINAL SURVEY OF ART HISTORY AND ART PRINCIPLES 
The First Two Volumes of this important series are now ready ; Crown 900, bound in art canvas, price 5s. net per 
volume (by post 5s. 64.). 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 


A SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


By ALLEN W. SEABY, 


Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Reading. 
Author of “Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators,’ “The Roman Alphabet and tts Derivatives," С=с. 


VOLUME I 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ART 


ITS NATURE, MEANING, PRINCIPLES, 
AND APPRECIATION 


An Introductory Volume to the series, comprising 110 
pages of text with 90 illustrations, of which 16 are from 


VOLUME II 


ART IN ANCIENT TIMES 


PREHISTORIC, SUMERIAN, EGYPTIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, ASSYRIAN, AND AEGEAN 
A Volume devoted to the Art of the Early World. Con- 


taining 120 pages of text with 127 illustrations, of which 16 
are devoted to photographic plates of Ancient: Monuments, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Reliefs, &c., and 105 from line 
drawings by the Author, of Architecture, Sculpture, Reliefs, 
Frescoes, Decorative Art, Ornament, &c. 


CONTENTS 
I. EARLIEST ART 
If. THE ART OF WESTERN ASIA 
HI. THE ART OF EGYPT 
IV. AEGEAN ART 
V. THE PHOENICIANS 


photographs of Paintings by great. masters, Examples of 

Sculpture, Architecture, &c., and 63 from line drawings by 

the Author, of Sketches and Analyses of Famous Pictures, 

Sculptures, Objects of Decorative Art, &c. of all periods 
and styles. 


CONTENTS 
1. TASTE AND ITS Vil. HOUSES 
CULTIVATION | VIII. DECORATION AND 
П. BEAUTY AND ART FURNITURE 
ПІ. PROPORTION IX. PICTURES 
ІУ. RHYTHM Х. ART IN SCHOOL 
V. CONVENTION ХІ. THE PATH OF 
á | МІ. COLOUR ^ ART 


Professor Seaby has put the whole weight of his wide knowledge into the preparation of this series. From his long teaching 
experience he has realised exactly the difficulties that present themselves to students and the points that need stressing to 
present the story of art as an inevitable and logical evolution. He writes in a simple engaging style that should at once claim 
the attention of his readers, and his ready pen has depicted most attractively a large number of works of art—buildings, 
sculptures, frescoes, reliefs, and smaller objects of decorative art, besides many bird’s-eye views, sketches, and analyses of 
pictures, diagrams, and the like. 

Other volumes (in preparation) will deal with Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Art, the art of the Middle Ages and of the Far 
East, and the Renaissance up to quite recent times, and the series when finished will be one of the most complete, systematic, 
and attractive on its subject yet published. 


A NEW SERIES OF LARGE-SCALE WALL DIAGRAMS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


The Styles of English Architecture 


Shown in a series of Comparative Diagrams (size 20 in. by 30 in.). 


By ARTHUR. STRATTON, F.S.A., Ғ.К.І.В.А., 


Reader іп Architecture in the University of London, Author of “Elements of Form and Design іп Classic Architecture," ec. 


Series I—THE MIDDLE AGES (From Saxon Times to the Tudor Period) 


Diagram No. 
1. ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE (A. 800-1066) 


H. NORMAN ARCHITECTURE (a.p. 1066-1190) —ExrrRIOR. Fea- 


TURES е 
IH. NORMAN ARCHITECTURE (А.р, 
TURES 
IV. THE MEDEEVAL CASTLE 


V. EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1190-1307) —ExTERIOR 


FEATURES 


VI. EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (a.b. 1190-1307) — Exterior 


FEATURES 
VII. MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE 


THE SET OF 13 DIAGRAMS ON STOUT DRAWING PAPER IS OFFERED AT 13s. NET, OR MOUNTED ON LINEN 
32s. net. The Plates may also be purchased separately, price ls. 4d. net each ; or mounted on linen, bound edges, price 


1066-1190) — INTERIOR FEA- 


COMPRISING 13 DIAGRAMS AS FOLLOWS— 


Diagram No. 
ҮІІ. DECORATED ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 
I FATURES 
IX. DECORATED 
FEATURES 
X. THE MEDLEVAL HOUSE | 
ХІ. PERPENDICULAR ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 


TERIOR FEATURES 
XII. PERPENDICULAR ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 
XII. EXAMPLE OF MEDLEVAL VAULTING 


ARCHITECTURE (А.р. 


INTERIOR FEATURES 


2s. 10d. net each, postage extra. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HANDBOOK 


CONTAINING A SUCCINCT AND LUCID ACCOUNT OF THE 


numerous illustrations including reproductions of the thirteen. Diagrams, 


at 15. 6d. net in paper covers, or 25. 6d. net in cloth. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGL ISH ARCHITECTURE 
is issued as а companion to the above series. 
It may be purchased with or without the Diaprams. 


9^ Specimens of the above will be sent on approval to Principals of Schools, Librarians, and other important. customers. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, London 


°° Messrs. Batsford issue special Illustrated Catalogues of their important. Educational A 


(1) Books on Fine Art and Applied Technology, : қ p | 
(2) Books on Crafts, Manual Arts, Art Study, Social Life, &c. (64 pp.), } copies of which may be had free on request. 


96 pp. P and 


1307-1377) — EXTERIOR 


1307-1377) — INTERIOR 


1350-1485) —Ex- 
1350-1485) — 


FROM A.D. 800-1485, with 
This Handbook is supplied 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Glasgow Gleanings. 


The event of the month, of course, has been the 


Glasgow meeting of the British Association for the ' 


Advancement of Science. The Association is now a 
Corporation with its own Royal Charter, That fact 
may not add to the value or importance of its func- 
tions, but it gives the society a new dignity in the 
eyes of the law, and enables it to do things it was not 
free to do before. It can now, for example, sue and 
be sued in its own name, and it can hold and possess 
property. The gift of Downe House, Darwin's old 
kentish home for so many years, came at an appro- 
priate time in the Association's historv. 


Words of Wisdom. 

Perhaps the addresses of Dr. Norwood and Pro- 
fessor Donnan were accorded the widest publicity in 
the Press. However, ''the week's sayings’’ are not 
confined to them. Неге аге a few culled at random :— 

"Britons and Americans alike allege that, whereas 
in the United States the best brains are attracted to 
business and the second and third best to the pro- 
fessions, the exact reverse is observable in the British 
Isles.”—Mr. R. J. Mackay. 

“бсіепсе is not setting forth to destroy the soul of 
the nation, but to keep body and soul together.” 
Sir William Bragg. 

"It may be democratic to hold that we are all the 


same as one another, but no man who has taught a. 


class for one term can really hold that Nature gives 
апу warrant for such nonsense." —Dr. Cyril Norwood. 

"We have a plethora of intellectual people. ''—Miss 
Cochrane. | 

"Life is an opportunity of constructing character. 
—Sir Oliver Lodge. 

“If there is one thing worse than a mediocrity who 
does no research it is a mediocrity who does.’’—Pro- 
fessor Lovatt Evans. 


A Lost Leader. 

The death of Viscount Haldane of Cloan has re- 
moved from the world one of the staunchest workers 
in the cause of education. To many his labours in 
that field will be remembered when his work as a War 
Minister and as a lawyer have been forgotten. He 
devoted the latter vears of his life to its service, and 
the Adult Education movement, in particular, has lost 
one of its most stedfast supporters. By his will, dated 
September 3, 1925, the British Institute of Adult 
Education, whose founder he was, has been bequeathed 
the sum of £/2,000, free of Government duties. His 
other bequests include £1,000 to the University of 
Edinburgh, 42,000 to Bristol University, and £1,000 
cach to Birkbeck College and the University of 
Gottingen. x ‚ 


1927’s Birth Rate. 

The Registrar-General’s байыса Review (Part 1 
of which costs 15s.) states that-the birth rate for 1927 
is the lowest on record—16.6 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. In 1918, the last vear of the war, it was 17.7, 


and in 1926 it was 17.8. Infant mortality rate, how- 
ever, for the same year was also almost the lowest on 
record, viz., 70 per r,ooo births. It was the same in 
1926, but in 1923 it was 69. 


Deaf but not Dumb. 

The Higher Education of the Deaf receives signal 
proof of its possibilities in the recent Oxford Local 
Examination lists. The successful candidates include 
the names of seven deaf boys in the Senior and Junior 
divisions. They were pupils of Mr. Ince-Jones's School 
for the Deaf at Northampton. They are a credit to 
themselves and to their school, and such a unique event 
should give a fillip to the movement (to which atten- 
tion was recently drawn in this column) to aid the 
deaf not merely to cease to be dumb but to enter into 
the realms of higher learning as freely as their fellows 
not so handicapped. 


London’s Evening Schools. 

Talking of the deaf it may not be generally known 
that there аге ‚ас least six institutes for evening 
students in London where lip-reading is taught. At 
one of them, the "Hugh Myddelton," a class for 
stammerers is also held. All the L.C.C. evening 
schools opened their doors last month, and bv now 
they are in full swing. London has been divided into 
thirteen districts, and a pamphlet issued for each of 
them with the title, “Тһе Rock on which to Build.” 
Anyone wishing to join the army of ‘‘builders’’ should 
apply to the London County Council for a copv. 


A £50,000 School. 


For the first time so far the London County Council 


э, қ ; Я 
` has provided ап entirely new school on а new site for 


an ancient foundation. The Holborn Estate Charity 
dates from 1552, and from the beginning almost part 
of its income has been devoted to education. In 1862 
a grammar school was erected in Houghton Street, 
Aldwych. Time has made its removal necessary, and 
on September 18 the new building in Du Cane Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, was opened, but its formal opening 
will not take place till November. The new school has 
cost £50,000. Though far removed, it will keep its 
association with the parish of St. Clement Danes. 


A Grievance from Gateshead. 

The hard-and-fast rules of some education authori- 
ties are sometimes applied to circumstances where they 
are very inappropriate. Gateshead Committee once re- 
solved that no grant should be made to non-provided 
schools where the Burnham scales of salaries were not 
in force. St. Cuthbert’s Roman Catholic Grammar 
School applied for a grant, and it, was pointed out that 
twenty-eight Gateshead boys attended. The lay mem- 
bers of the staff are paid according to the Burnham 


' Scale, but the priests teach at a merely nominal salary. 


Nevertheless, the rule has been applied au pied de la 
lettre and a grant refused. The latest news is that 
Alderman Haves intends to move that the rule be 
rescinded. But surely it merely needs modifying by 
a proviso. Rescission would destroy its virtue. 
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STERLING SILVER CUPS 
from 18/6 to £250 


APPIN & WEBB have the finest 

` selection of Sterling Silver Cups 
in London at prices ranging from 18/6 
to £250. The Cups are solid and of 
substantial weight, strong and simple 
in construction, and embody in their 
design the best features of both the 
modern and the old. Selections will be 
sent into the country for approval at 
Mappin & Webb's risk and expense, 
or an illustrated Catalogue will be 

forwarded upon request. 


Sterling Silver Cu кР, 


67 in. high Н 
10} w. |,, 0 10 9 
13 іт. ,, 15 0 


6 sn. diam... (6 0 60 
7 ік. ,, 717 6 


| 2, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 
158-162, Oxford Street, W.1; ` 24, - LONDON 
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PROSE OF TO-DAY 


SELECTED BY THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards with Gilt Lettering, 3s. 6d. net. 


** A wide and varied selection of very fine prose passages compiled by the Committee and produced under the auspices of 
the English Association. Over 50 authors are represented and the extracts make most entertaining reading. We heartily 
commend the book.’’—New Schoolmaster. 


Educational Psychology An Objective Study 


By PETER SANDIFORD, M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology in the University of Toronto, formerly 
Lecturer in Education in the University of Manchester. 
ML, 57 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


Certificate French Composition With Notes | 
By the Rev. W. R. FLEX, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Master, Imperial Service College, Windsor ; and CH. H. MOULINIER, 
Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, Paris. 

Crown 8vo.. 2s. | 

Key for use of Teachers only, 5s. net. 


Longmans’ Geographical Exercise Books 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.G.S., Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Ару in the 
. University of London, and ELSA C. STAMP, B.A., Diploma i in Teaching, University of London. 

With Illustrations in the Text. Small demy 4to. 9d. each. | 
Part I.—Map Reading Exercises. Part II.—Climatic Exercises. Part III.— Graphical and Regional Exercises. 


Mesers. Ldngmans, Green & Co.; Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 
39 Paternoster Көш. London, E.C.4, where all their Educational and other publications ате on view. 
5 ' ' Hours, 9 to 5; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Good Sense and Good Speech. 


In his ''Tractate on Education," John Milton sur- 
mises that English people are prone to be inarticulate 
and inaudible for the reason that our northern climate 
makes us fear to open our mouths properly. What- 
ever may be the cause, it is certain that, as a race, we 
are strangely neglectful of the art of speaking clearly 
and with just modulation. It is to be feared that our 
schools have paid too little. regard to this defect, 
although for years past the subject of voice production 
has found a place in the curriculum of our training 
colleges. The instruction thus given has not been 


adequately transmitted to the schools, and children 
have been allowed to form habits of careless and 
slovenly speech such as may be heard every day. 
Correct speaking is, in the main, a matter of habit, 
and it should therefore receive close and careful atten- 
tion during the years of childhood. It is a task for the 
schools, and I welcome a valuable aid to such instruc- 
tion which has been written by Mr. Percy M. Green- 
wood, B.A., Supervisor of Elementary Education for 
the Sundetland Education Authority. The volume 
bears the title: ‘‘Handbook of Speech Training for 
Junior Pupils," and is published by the Oxford 
University Press (paper cover, gd. ; cloth, 15.). At 
this modest price the book should become widely known 
and used, as it deserves. Mr. Greenwood speaks with 
authority as having not only a life-long connexion with 
schools and teaching, but also valuable experience on 
the stage, including vacation work with the Benson 
Company. He is wisely careful to avoid technical 
jargon, offering sugyestions and exercises which are 
easy to be understood and practised by children. His 
counsel falls under three heads: ‘‘Speak out: Sound 
the ends of words: Group the words properly." Each 
of these rules is amplified by well-graded and simple 
exercises, such as may be practised for a few minutes 
daily. 


breath and of the tongue, lips, and teeth which forms 
the essential physical basis of good speech. It is the 
lack of such control which leads to the formation of 
habits of slovenly articulation and debased vowel 
sounds which are worse than any honest dialect. The 
grouping of words is treated in a fashion which ts 
simple and amusing. Тһе examples are excellently 
chosen to illustrate what is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of any speech, namely the “тип” of the words 
and phrases. Those of us who have heard ill-taught 
children trving to read aloud will have no difficulty in 
apprehending the value of the advice offered. 

It 1s no part of Mr. Greenwood's purpose to produce 
orators or to tcach that range of painful artifices which 
used to be called ''elocution." His aim is at once 
more modest and more worthy. It is perhaps best 
expressed in a sentence which he quotes from Thomas 
Fuller: ‘‘Seeing we are civilised Englishmen, let us 
not be naked savages in our talk.” 

SELIM MILES. 


The arrangement is progressive, the early exer- | 
cises being directed to securing that control of the ` 


REVIEWS. 
English. 


(1) ManLowE's DR. Faustus: edited by A. H. Sleight. 
(1s. gd. Cambridge University Press.) 
(2 THe Two Talismans. А Comedy in one Act: 


by G. Calderon. (is. net. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son.) 

(3) SX Crart Prays: by W. R. Cooper and А. 
Dunning. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 


The first of these volumes is a handy edition of 
Marlowe's famous play, with introduction and notes, 
suitable for the upper forms in secondary schools. 

“Тһе Two Talismans," which has previously ap- 
peared in a volume of one-act plays, is an excellent 
little play for school representation, and teachers who 
are anxious to follow the dramatic method of teach- 
ing will find suitable material in the “Six Craft 
Plays," which have as their theme the making of 
beautiful things. 


THE Stupy oF Poetry: by А. R. Entwistle. (2s. od. 
Nelson.) | 

There is certainly no lack of information about 
poetry in this volume of nearly three hundred pages. 
What poetry 15, what other people have said it ts, 
what are its characteristics, and what it does for us, 
all are set out in some detail. The various kinds of 
poetry, the forms in which it is written, and all the 
technique of prosody are fully explained; and there 
are chapters on Appreciation, the Drama, and Mys- 
ticism. The author has indeed not spared himself in 
his task. In addition to his exhaustive survey of the 
subject, he has provided a liberal supply of illustra- 
tions which, in themselves, form a very representative 
anthologry. | 

Altogether Mr. Entwistle has produced a very satis- 
fying book, which should be very useful to senior 
pupils. Certainly it is a book well worth the teacher's 
consideration. Р. M. С. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE: by А. С. Ward. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) | p = 

This book has great merit. To say that it is an 
historical survey of the literature of the period is to 
underestimate its scope. It does, indeed, give some 
account of present-day writers and of their works, 


© but it does more than this; it is a valuable contribu- 


tion to literary criticism. No little courage is required 
to undertake a work of this kind, and the ficld is so 
big that it would have been easy to get lost in a maze 
of detail; but Mr. Ward has handled his theme with 
rare skill, and, like all true artists, has made sure of 
his big masses. In this way he has succeeded in 
giving in a book of some two hundred pages a com- 
plete and satisfving picture of contemporary literature. 
The opening chapter on Victorianism is a masterpiece 
of brevity, and indicates very clearly the changes from 
accepted authority to the questioning note which, 
characterises the work of modern writers. 

It would appear almost impossible to give in 50 
small a space more than a brief chronicle of the major 
writers and their works, but Mr. Ward has managed, 
bv skilful omissions, to sive outline sketches, which 
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are more valuable than many detailed portraits. His 
analysis of the work of Shaw and Barrie, Galsworthy 
and Conrad, Bennett and Wells, is both thoughtful 
and penetrating. His critical comments, though neces- 
sarily brief, are never superficial or commonplace, and 
the whole book gives evidence of wide knowledge and 
sound judgment. 

Mr. Ward has a pleasant style of his own. He has 
something to say and knows how to say it. We have 
read his book with very great pleasure, and look 
forward to further volumes from his pen. 

P. M. G. 


PATTERN PRosEÉ.—Part 1, Shorter Pieces; Part 2, А 
Study of the Story: by Richard Wilson. (1s. 6d. 
each. Nelson.) i 

Two very interesting volumes of selections, suitable 
for voung people. Useful and suggestive study notes 
and exercises are provided, and the series can be con- 
fdently recommended. 


"Books within. Books Series’’: edited by Richard 
Wilson, D.Litt. THE FLYING INDIANS : arranged 
by V. H. Collins. (rs. od. Nelson.) 

An old friend of our boyhood has, here reappeared 
under, а new пате, The Adventures of Peter Wil- 
kins," by Robert Paltock. Ме feel sure that all 
children will enjoy reading this delightful story—a 
worthy addition to an excellent series. 


GREAT VENTURERS : by Mary Sturt and E. C. Oakden. 
(1s. ба. Bell.) 

The authors suggest that literature, history, and 
geography might be well taught together as different 
aspects of the same study, т.е. “Мап in his environ- 
ment." In this book they claim to show a way of 
carrying out this commendable idea. 

The subject-matter consists of episodes and bio- 
graphies chosen from the more romantic side of the 
history of Europe, A.D. 700 to 1600, and is very in- 
teresting reading indeed. 

There are some good illustrations, useful sketch- 
maps, and an appendix containing the now inevitable 
"Self Study Exercises." The book is very moderately 
priced and well worth getting. 


History. 


1 
Voapica. A Romance of the Roman Wall: by Ian С. 
Hannah, F.S.A. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

“Тһе scene of this story is laid ih Britain in the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian, and is concerned with 
contests between the Romans and the rebellious 
Britons. Throughout runs the love story of a Roman 
ofer and a fiery young British chieftainess, who, 
In addition to a fervent patriotism, is endowed with 
military genius of a high order—a second Boadicea 
in fact, with the difference- that, unlike her hapless 
relative, she achieves a happy ''filmland"' ending. 

Mr. Hannah gives us plenty of exciting incidents, 
and there is much Of fighting, tribulation, and mis- 
understandings; and then the course of true love 
at last runs "smooth. | 

We presüme that this stórv is for children, and 
think that they will enjoy this unsophisticated romance. 

The hardened reviewer might indeed suspect that 
the author's sense of humour is lacking at times. 


(Continued on page 336.) 
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AND 


ACCURACY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION, LTD., offer to the Teaching Profession 
a quick and accurate service in respect of all school 
supplies. The central situation of Esavian House, 
backed up with a fleet of fast motors, enables the 
E.S.A. to give a complete, reliable, and speedy 
service. Everything for Schools. 


EXERCISE BOOKS 


and General School Stationery— Distinctive in 
character, High in quality, and Moderate in price. 
Exercise Books from 10s. 9d. per gross. E.S.A. 
Stationery is pleasant to use and makes work easier. 


SCHOOL REQUISITES 
Pens, Pencils, Rubber, Chalk, Pastels, Crayons, 
&c., for every School requirement. All of the 
best quality and British. Don't allow feelings to 
get ruffled by using poor material. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
Issued by all Publishers are in stock, and can be 
supplied expeditiously. The E.S.A. can cut out 
the vexation that is caused by mistakes and delays. 
Best discount given. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued— 


Stationery Library and Prize Books 
Furniture Chemicals and Apparatus 
Text Books | Handwork 

Outfitting and. Sports Kindergarten 


—any'of which will be forwarded free to Principals. 
| THE | 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, "Т? 

171-181 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1 


Watermans National 


Handwriting, as the Board of Education says, is 


THE EDUCATION ` OUTLOOK. 


“ап accomplishment 


for the expression and communication of thought, and may be a 


beautiful expression of art." 


It is, therefore, desirable to raise the 


standard of handwriting, and as an encouragement to united effort 
a grand Competition has been organised, with over 900 valuable 
prizes given by Messrs. L. G. Sloan, Ltd. There are no entrance fees. 


: OVER 900 PRIZES 


The competition will be open to all boys and girls attending schools in England, 


Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free State. 


This territory will be 


divided into eight geographical areas, with an equal number of prizes for each area. 


There will also be three age divisions in each area. 


suf ТТТ 
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ONE THE 


24 FIRST PRIZES. 


How the Competitions will be 
organised. 


Teachers should fill in and dispatch the application 
form opposite as soon as possible. Тһе entry forms, 
which will be supplied in response to the application, 
wil include the passage taken from the Board of 
Education Suggestions on Handwriting which has 
been chosen for the test. This passage may be 
written in script or cursive style, whichever is in 
general use in the school. The work may be done at 
home or in an ordinary lesson at school. АП entries 
must, however, be handed to the teacher, who is 
asked to select the best three specimens in his or her 
class, and to send these for adjudication to The 
Secretary, Waterman's National Handwriting Com- 


petition, 41 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


The prizes are as follows: 


IN.EACH OF THE 


i ШІ | MU gaa ІШІ i ІШ ЕТСНТ AREAS. 
«€ Zo Ts єє мото (үре Pa 171! таа 
ron it Гой COM T sni! ll ү ү SECTION I. 


(For boys and eirls under 11 years of age on 
September 1, 1928.) 


FIRST PRIZE | 
Gold-mounted Waterman's Pen and Pencil. 
Value £2. 2s. 6d. 

SECOND PRIZE 
Gold-mounted Waterman's Pen. 
Value £1. 12s. 6d. 

THIRD PRIZE 
Gold-mounted Waterman's Pen. 
Value £1. 5s. 6d. 

. 36 CONSOLATION PRIZES 


Waterman's Pen, with Clip Gap. 
Value 18s. 6d, each. 


SECTION ПІ. 
(For boys and girls of 11 years and under 
1+ years of age on September 1, 1928.) 
39 PRIZES AS ABOVE. 


SECTION III. 


(For competitors of 14 years of age and over 
. on September 1, 1928.) 


39 PRIZES AS ABOVE. 


EACH PEN AND PENCIL WILL BE 
ENGRAVED WITH WINNER'S NAME. 


A CERTIFICATE SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING WILL BE GIVEN TO EVERY 
PRIZE WINNER. 
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THE 72 TEACHERS OF THE WINNERS OF 1st, 2nd, AND 3rd PRIZES IN ALL 
THREE SECTIONS WILL BE ASKED TO ACCEPT GOLD-MOUNTED WATERMAN'S 
PEN AND PENCIL SETS ENGRAVED WITH THEIR FACSIMILE SIGNATURES. 
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Handwriting Competition 


The division of the ground covered by the Competition into eight areas of . 
approximately equal population widens the opportunities for winning a prize. It 
means that there will be 24 First Prizes, 24 Second Prizes, 24 Third Prizes, 
and 864 Consolation Prizes. This should be a great encouragement to enter the 
contest. The following are the areas :— 


GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS. 


AREA I. Derbyshire Norfolk Gloucestershire 
Loodon Postal Area Nottinghamshire Suffolk Herefordshire 
Middlesex Lincolnahire Oxfordshire Monmouthshire 
Essex Staffordshire Buckinghamshire Somerset 

AREA IL Shropshire Hertfordshire Wales 
Cheshire Worcestershire Berkshire Isle of Man 
Lancashire Warwickshire Hampshire Cornwall 

AREA III. Leicestershire Kent Devonshire 
VY orkshire P». AREA V Surrey Channel Islands 
: Sussex AREA VII. 

AREA IV. Rutland А 
Northumberland Northamptonshire | L of Wight Scotland and 
Cumberland Huntiagdonshire AREA VI. Northern Ireland 
Durham Bedfordshire Wiltshire AREA VIIL 
Westmorland | ? Cambridgeshire Dorsetshire Irish Free State 


THE TEST PASSAGE. 


The passage selected for the test is taken from the recently published Board of Education 
Handbook of Suggestions to Teachers, and is as follows :— 


" Handwriting is a necessary practical accomplishment, for it is one form of language, 
serving for the expression, communication, and recording of thought; it is a form of 
craftsmanship and тау be a beautiful expression of Art." 


ADJUDICATION. 


Tbe task of judging this Competition will be carried out with great care in order to secure 
absolute fairness, and for this purpose a Committee of experts in Handwriting has been appointed. 


The Chairman is 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, М.А., | 
King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in Cambridge University, 
i and tbe Vice-Chairman is 


FRANK ROSCOE, Esq. M.A. | 
Secretary of the Teachers Registration Council, formerly Lecturer on Education and Head 
of the Training College for Men, University of Birmingham. 
The Committee's decisions will be final and correspondence cannot in any circumstances be 
entered into with regard to the awards. 


APPLICATION FOR ENTRY FORMS. ; 
This application form should be posted as soon as possible and not later than October 17. 
The Competition closes on November 1, so that all completed entry forms must be dispatched 
оп or before October 31. ` 


M er 


To the Secretary, 
Waterman's National Handwriting Competition 
41 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me | entry forms for pupils who desire to compete in the Waterman's 
National Handwriting Competition. 


Name of Teacher 


Full Address of School ` 


"m 


AREA NUMBER (sec list above) . 


864 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF THE FAMOUS No. 52 WATERMAN'S PEN. 


At the end of the story we read that, Hof with PO- 
spiration, quivering with excitement yet not with 
fear—she led him to an inner room and locked the 
door . . . she kissed him again and again, and wiped 
his wet face with her own long hair” [sic |. 

Then she gives that hapless man two long para- 
graphs in Latin, concluding thus: ''Henceforth I will 
show thee every day with what passion I can love.’ 
Thus far she had spoken in Latin, but then her eyes 
filled with tears as she continued in Celtic— little 
sobs almost choking the words.” 

Her lover does not, apparently, 
this "close up''—either in Latin or Celtic. 
he, too, was moved to tears by the Celtic? 


J. W. B. A. 
by R. 


get a word in at 
Perhaps 


ENGLISH 
Jones, D.Sc. 
This book is intended 
the story of the English for the first time. 
imagine, however, that readers of this type, be thev 


THE PEoeLE. А Junior History: 
(25. ба. Dent.) 


“for those who would read 


old or youny, would find Dr. MUS somewhat difficult 


of digestion. 

This is not, we think, 
vious knowledge of English History. 

Of necessity the book is closely packed, but it is 
bv no means dull reading, and contains much ex- 
cellent matter well put together. The ‘‘social’’ side 
is emphasised throughout. There are a number of 
illustrations, some interesting diagrams, short but 
useful bibliographies, and ап appendix containing 
some miscellaneous notes on various points of historical 
interest. 


ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS : by Donald Mackenzie. (283 
pages, 12 plates. ss. Blackie.) 
This volume is an educational edition of a work 
published some twelve months ago. Тһе author 


treads carefully along the trail blazed by Elliot Smith, 
Perry, and Professor Breasted, and deals with the 
ancient Empires which blossomed long before our 
era, special attention being paid to the problem of 
origins, Commencing with the discovery of agri- 
culture, civilisation is traced from its beginnings to 
the birth of Christ, and the facts have been chosen 
and detailed in a manner so careful as to leave little 
room for criticism оп the score of authoritv. Тһе 
author, however, has kept to facts and treated the 
romances in which the subject revels as things of little 
import, thus leaving the reader to dig out the romance 
for himself. 

The statement that “the practice of the agricultural 
mode of Ше disciplined the early peoples, for it 
required regularised habits of life and necessitated the 
recognition of individual rights and the protection of 
property, conditions which constitute the fundamental 
principles of all legal codes, ancient and modern’? is 
open to argument. It ignores the faet that specialists 
have as yet been unable to decide how leadership 
sprang up, or how the idea of individual rights arose. 
Moreover, when the people had become disciplined 


sufficiently to obey а legal code, іп Egypt, at апу 
rate, there were no individual rights and private 
property; the land was the estate of Pharaoh, and 


the people his servants work: "ng the land for his benefit. 
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" We should. 


T E. for beginners, nor: 
indeed. for anyone who has not acquired some pre- 
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We are Hd “that the*kingship was an absolute 
necessity in a country like Egypt,” but was it? There 
appears to be no valid reason why we should reject 
the theory of the Elliot Smith school that kingship 
arose, not out of sheer necessity, but out of the 
avariciousness of the first. dvnastv. ` The first ruler 
was merely set on one side and supported because he 
possessed flood data very valuable to an agricultural 
people; he was ipso facto the servant of the people, 
and this idea was kept alive until the militarists gained 
the throne. No canal was, considered likely to be of 
value until the ruler had conferred a blessing upon 
it; usually, he cut the first sod. And in whatever 
part of the world we care to examine this civilisation 
which spread forth all over the world from the banks 
of the Nile, we invariably find that the ruling family 
dates back to a king who was the agricultural servant 
of his people, a king who gradually asserts a mastery 
over those people. Originally, kingship was not a 
necessity to any people; it was an idea carefully 
foisted upon people lacking either sufficient experience. 
or foresight to appreciate what they were doing. 
A. M. Hocart has treated this: problem in splendid 
fashion in ''Kingship."' 

One wishes that the author had casried on @is work 
to 410 A.D. by including the Roman Empire, and 
enriched it by showing how Egyptian religious thgught 
influenced Greek art, drama, and sculpture; there was 
a wonderful opportunity here, ‘ Iteis, however етім 
nently easy to find a few faults in a book bristling with 
merits, especially , „when a vast period of time is treated 
within very rigid limits. On the whole, the work is 
a most excellent and valuable addition to the school 
library, and is a necessity for all who consider them- 
selves to be craftsmen in the profession of teaching 
history. The text is interesting and nicelv printed, 
and five shillings is much less than the value of such 
a mass of up-to-date information. It is to be hoped 
that future editions will be enriched by the inclusion 
of a bibliography to enable readers to investigate 
particular periods in which they may become interested. 

| H. C. 
LETTERS TO HiraRv (being the Story of the World 
told in simple language): by Stephen King-Hall. 
(8s. 6d.  Benn.) 

The method of imparting instruction by the medium 
of letters belongs to the eighteenth century. The idea 
of supplying an ''outline of world history” .has been 
intensified—thanks to Mr. H. G. Wells—in the 
twentieth century. Mr. King-Hall puts the method 
and the idea together, and ventures forth. It is a 
hazardous adventure. But Mr. King-Hall has two 
safeguards. His practical experience of life prevents 
him from being a bland moraliser; and his experiences 
with the press have removed the dangers of, the 
amateur. The result is a very readable book, one 
that will be read by many adults and many young 
people with equal pleasure, if not with equal interest. 

There is neither index nor chapter-titles nor cross- 
headings, nothing but fiftv-two letters with two maps. 
a table of chronologv, and some notes for the help 
of the helper who is to be at the young reader's 
clbow when he or she looks up to ask questions. 

There is a map of the world, to show “ће sowing 

(Continded on. page 337.) 
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TWICE 44 
SOCIABLE SONGS 


Collected and Arranged by GEOFFREY SHAW 


Complete 
Words and Music 


6? 


HAWKES & SON 


(LONDON) LTD. DENMAN STREET, W.1 


HEINTZE & BLANCKERTZ* 


ORDER REDIS PENS AT YOUR STATIONERS 
Write for Samples to— 


"HEINTZE & BLANCKERTZ LONDON DEPOT 
Fulwood House, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


oÍ the seeds of civilisation.” But apart from the text, 
it is itself sown with provoking questions. This 
King Charles’s head of the origins of civilisation pops 
up here, of course.. The other map illustrates the 
effective shrinkage of the world, in terms of travel; 
and shows it very well. An interesting experiment, 
an interesting book. R. J. 


GREAT BRITAIN FROM ADAM SMITH TO THE PRESENT 
Day (an Economic and Social Survey): by C. R. 
Fay. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

" Mr. Fay has added one more to the list of those 

surveys and studies of economic and social life which 

are calling upon new standards of value to redress 
the balance of the old strictly political history. His 
very human preface might have been written to re- 
assure those who shiver at the word ‘‘economics.”’ 

It is, however, germane to. his book. For in one of 

its paragraphs he expresses his respect and regard 

for Canada; in the other—‘‘As for myself I am 

Lancashire :born'"—he associates his own регѕоп- 

ality with that world development which had for one 

of its catch-words : “What Lancashire thinks tordav, 

England will think to-morrow.” Nor is it easy to 

resist a man. who believes: that “the throbbing life 

and industrialism will yet win through to happiness 
and beauty." This in the teeth of Widnes, St. Helens, 

Wigan, Runcorn! | 


(Continued at fout of next column.) 


Specimen Copy 
74. post free 
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The tremendous success af TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 
(over 300,000 сори sold іп їмо years) made this companion 
volunie inevitable. (“GEOFFREY SHAW has culled TWICE 
44 SOCIABLE SONGS from the treasury of English songs 
that will bring delight to as many more thousands of people, 
and all at the low price of 6d. Excepting the canons, all 
songs are harmonised so that they can be played on the 
piano. Size 5} by 84 inches: staff notation only. 


SIR HENRY HADOW writes : 

“Тһе collection here offered may Hy Commended 
without reserve. Мг. Geoffrey Shaw's name is 
in itself a guarantee of good editorship; the 
volume contains a wide and varied collection of 
songs, rounds, Eymns, and carols; and it is 
issued at a price which brings it within every- 
body's reach. It is, in the true sense of the 
word, a popular volume, and I cordially hope that 
its ‘appeal to the prop ple’ will be successful.” 

Please mention the "Education Outlook." 


NOTE CORRECT PRICES | 


ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Just Published 
By | | 
R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, 
AND 
H. C. BEAVAN, M.A. — 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Clifton College 


— Price, with Answers, Зав. 6d.; without Answers, Зв. 


Part I. 


In last month's issue ‘the 
wrong prices were advertised 


The early part of the book deals with the ordinary processes 
of Arithmetic applied to algebraical expressions consisting of 
a single term, and is restricted to those sections of Arithmetic 
which are likely to have come within the scope of the pupils' 
knowledge. 


Special stress has been laid upon those parts of the subject 
which usually cause errors— such as the manipulation of 
brackets, the treatment of fractions preceded by a negative 
sign, and the order of operations. Revision sets of examples 
on such matters are provided. 


Published by 
A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4 Soho Sq.. LONDON, W.1 


The. book is in four parts, each distinct, but all 
necessary for the complete study. I. Fiscal Policy 
and Finance, from the year 1700; with a chapter on 
Currency and Banking. II. Trade and Transport— 
Ports, Shipping, Roads, Canals, Railways, Motor 
Transport, and a chapter on the Transmission of 
News (Post Office, Telegraph, Cables, Wireless, Tele- 
phone). «In this section there is а map of the London 
docks and railway; termini—very useful; but the 
Surrey Canal divides into two books, which the map 
does not show. III. Agriculture and Industry.—Here 
we have a general account of the Industrial Revolution 
in Great Britain, only that the first of its five chapters 
is rightly devoted to Agriculture. IV. Life and 
Labour.—And now comes the human reaction, the 
revolt, the rise of dogmas» and of organisations ; of 
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these four chapters the last’ contains à "very ооа 
account of friendly societies and the co-operative 
movement—which was the subject of Mr. Fay’s first 
important work. Mr. Fay scems a little uneasy about 
the future of the co-operative movement; but his un- 
casiness, or ours, or anyone's, is not going to matter. 
Movements are not bounded by the intentions of their 
originators, nor by the aims of their friends, nor by 
their own past. Even as they change the world, they 
are moulded by its changes. R. J. 


French. 


LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. (15. 9d. Dent.) 

“The Treasuries of French Literature’’.are well known 
as being elegant, well printed little volumes, in plea- 
sant if rather sticky cloth bindings, at a very modest 
price. This reprint of the “Barbier” will form a useful 
addition to а school library. Probably Beaumarchais 
is rather too difficult for class reading except in sixth 
forms. But all children who advance beyond school 
certificate standard should certainly make the acquaint- 
ance of the “first classical comedy of the French 
theatre after the age of Molière. ” 

The introduction in French gives a short notice on 
the author, and an analysis of the plot and characters 
of the plav. The explanatory notes on the text, also 
in French, are at the foot of each page. The illustra- 
tions are few but good. A. В. G. 


German. 


А MopERN GERMAN Course: by J. Bithell and A. C. 
Dunstan. (4s.  Methuen.) 

This useful work is written for older school and for 
university students who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of German, sufficient to enable them to read technical 
books. lt contains a concise summary of grammar in 
forty pages, a number of well chosen passages from 
modern writers on historical, economic, literarv, and 
geographic topics, and a full vocabulary. The pass- 
ages for reading are not so specialised as to be rigidly 
cut off from their neighbours.  Foot-notes and refer- 
ences to the grammatical section show experience of 
the difficulties of students and should enable anyone 
to work through the book without the help of a 


teacher. J. S. H. 
Chemistry. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF SOME COMMON SUBSTANCES: by 
C. H. Dobinson, B.A., B.Sc. (15. 6d. Black’s 


Elementary Science Note-Books, Book IV.) 

This book contains a very careful set of experiments 
with the substances usually ‘dealt with in an elementary 
science scheme and, where possible, reference 15 made 
to the practical application of the laboratory experi- 
ments to commercial processes of manufacture. The 
book is well illustrated with photographs of famous 
scientists and of modern manufacturing plant. Space 
is provided between the text for the recording of 
results by the pupil, but a little more might have been 
allowed for diagrams. It is also pleasing to note 
that the paper upon which the book is printed can be 
written on with ease. 
stress on the proper value of careful observations, and 
the diagrams included are of the type which pupils 
should be encouraged to draw. 
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б^ "NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Miss " Hartley" and, M&S M." Elliot issued. some 
time ago*two tMmteresting volumes on “Social Life of 


,the Past іп, England,'" illustrated; entirely from con- 


sources: > These series ‚© which attracted 
much interest,' were devoted to the fifteenth and to the 
sixteenth centuries, and the same authors are now 
collaborating on two further series, to be issued shortly 
by Messrs. B. 1. ‘Batsford, dealing with the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries respectively. і асһ 


temporary 


contains about тда“ original iilustrations from MSS. 


and prints .cf .the- period, with introductory text and 
contemporary extracts on social life. They are 1ssued 
under the title of “Life and Work of the People of 
England.” 

This month the Cambridge University Press -will 
publish an English translation of-a Japanese work en- 
titled “Nippon Shindo Ron, or the National Ideals of 
the Japanese People," by Yutaka Hibino.. In this 
work, which was originally written for the stimula- 
tion and. inspiration of Japanese youth, the author 
gives a svstematic exposition of the political and social 
creed. which developed during the great Meiji period 


. of 1868-1912, and now forms the basis of the common 


intellectual life of the people: The translator is Mr. 
А. P. McKenzie. | . = 

Early this month Messrs. Constables will re- 
issue in their ‘Miscellany of Original and Selected 
Publications in Literature" the four novels written by 
namely, 
*Adam's Rest," “Тһе Dark River,” “Тһе Jordans,” 
and ''Middle Class.” These novels: which are all 
stories of South African life, will have as companion 
"Mary Glenn,” which will also be republished in the 
““Miscellany.”’ | 

With the ten new volumes in  ''Evervman's 
Library” just issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons a change is made in the binding. The chanvre, 
though slight, will be striking, if only because it is the 
first alteration made in the appearance of the books 
since the Library was started twentv-two years ago, 
and in that period over twentv-five million uniform 
books have been circulated. Тһе ornamental design 
which completely covered the book is now being re- 
placed by a smaller design, extending only about 
3 inches from the top, and this will be blocked in Eng- 
lish gold, which will never tarnish. Apart from this 
practical advantage, modern readers prefer the less 
decorated back. At the same time, new paper dust- 
jackets for the series will be instituted; special designs 
have been drawn for the thirteen different sections in 
the “Library,” and these will be printed on seven 
assorted coloured papers. The ten new volumes bring 
the number of volumes in the series to 822. Here are 
some of the fresh titles: “А New Book of Sense and 
Nonsense," an anthologv edited by Ernest Rhys; 


Hazlitt’s essavs, “Тһе Plain Speaker"; Bunvan's 
“Grace Abounding” and “Тһе Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman," in one volume; Susan Ferrier's novel 


'"Jaunts and ]ollities,"" bv 
Robert Smith Surtees; ‘‘Eighteenth-Century Plays,” 
including Gav's ‘‘Beggar’s Opera"; Fitzgerald's 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” with his translation 
of ''Six Plays of Calderon’ in the same volume. 


“Marriage”; Torrocks' 
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ЕЛШІ ЦИ ЦЦЦИЦЦЦ ШЕ 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 

Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and , 

Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. ` 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen sceking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 

of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 

undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 

who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


IIIUIISOIIIIƏIIIZIIIOIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIAI 


Publishers of * SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/ post free) ; and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Telegrams: " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 
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Е ШОИ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. German Verse and Prose: edited by J. Baswitz, B.A., 
English Letters: edited by E. D’Ovley. 2s. ба. and L. R. Gleed, В.А. 2s. ба. 
Elementary Science: by F. Bray, M.A. Part 2. The Ninth Philippic Oration or Marcus Tullius Cicero: 
Paper, rs. 2d.; cloth, is. 4d. | edited by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 15. ба. 
ARROWSMITH. John Keats: Select Poems. 15. 6d. 
Tom, My Peacock: bv Frances Pitt. ss. net. French Verse a 2. by J. Baswitz, 
© ; "s B.A., and L. К. Gleec .А. 2s. 
22222 The Silver Books of Children’ s Verse. Pook 2, 1s. 3d. 


Plato and the New Psychology: by T. J. Faithfull. 
2s. 6d. net. 
B. T. Ватѕғово, LTD. The Lives of Aristeides and Marcus Cato. 10d. 
The Story of Architecture in. England: by W. H. , The Characters of Theophrastus. rod. 
Godfrey, F.S.A. Part 1, From Roman Times to Higher Latin Sentences : bv J. J. Robertson, M.A. 
the Reformation. 6s. 6d. net. ба. m 
С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. Р. BLAKISTON'S SON AND Co. 
The Dudley Writing Cards in 10 Sets: by M. Richard- Тһе Health of Youth: by F. L. Meredith, B.Sc. 
son. тоа. per set, or 7s. ба. for complete series CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. | 
of то sets. Izaak Walton: Lives of Donne and Herbert: edited 
A. AND C. Brack, LTD. by S. C. Roberts, М.А. 2s. 6d. 
CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Highways and Byways of English Literature: 


Elementary Algebra for Schools: by К. C. Fawdry, ee 
M.A., B.Sc., and Н. C. Beaven, M.A. 3s.; with The Coming of the Lord: by Sarah G. Millin. 7s. 6d. 
Answers, 3s. 6d. net. 

Visual Literature Series: edited by A. Nightingale: Н. F. W. DEANE AND Sons Tug YEAR Book PRESS. 
The Lady of Shalott. Is. | Village Drama Society Plays: 

Тһе Passing of Arthur. Is. Lardy Cake: A Comedy in One Act. 
BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. The Door on t’Chain. 

Geometry for Preparatory Schools: by F. W. West- A Fugitive: A Romantic Play. 
away. 35. ба. net. Harmony Hall: Comedietta in One Act. 

Mining Drawing and Materials of Construction: by The Legend of Baboushka: A Nativity Play. 


Н. C. Harris, B.Sc. Part 1, 3s. The Simple Sketch, Is. net each. 


340 
Anthems and Church Music: 
56. Let My Prayer be set Forth. 4d. 
57. God be in my Head. 3d. 
58. When Eva kissed Mary. 24. 
59. Hymn for Commemoration. 24. 
Unison and Part-Songs: 


304. The Seas of England. jd. 

305. Marching Song. 34. 

306. 15 the Moon Tired? d. 

307. Тһе Hoofs of the Horses. 4d. 

308. Come Live with Me. 34. 

309. A Merry Time. 4d. 

310. For Hunting. 3d. 

311. In a Valley. 4d. 

312. А Cradle Song. jd. 

313. All Creatures of Our God and King. Gd. 
314. A Fairy Madrigal. 3d. 

315. Come, here is Adieu to the City. 3d. 
316. Frolic. 4d. 

317. Lycidas. 44. 


Evans BROTHERS, LTD. 
Sums for the Very Young: by H. J. Larcombe, Ph.D. 
Books I and ЇЇ, 4d. net each. 
Тһе Kingsway Examination Tests іп English. — 6d. 
Guide to Pensions: by C. E. Bridges. 4d. net. 
GINN AND Co., тр. 

Beacon Study Readers. Book IV, 2s. 3d.; Book V, 
2s. 6d.; Teachers’ Manual, 2s. net. | 
The Earth and Its History: by J. H. Bradley, Ph.D. 

12s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE С. Harrap AND Co., Lrp. 
Readings іп Roman Social History: edited by А. 
Duthie, М.А. 15. 6d. 
W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
Rhythm in Handwriting: by I. Maguinness. 3s. 6d. 
An English Language Course for Beginners: by D. 
Kennedy. 3s. 6d. net. 
MARTIN HoPkINSON. 
А Wanderer's Way: by C. E. Raven, D.D. 
GERALD Howe, Lrp. 
How You Began: A Child's Introduction to Biology : 
by A. Williams-Ellis. 2s. ба. net. 
University OF LoNpow PREss. 
An English Course for Secondary Schools: by E. J. 
Kenny. 3s. 6d. 
Fitness for Work: by Т. Н. Pear, М.А. 5s. net. 
The Columbus Regional Geographies: by L. Brooks, 
M.A., and R. Finch. Book IV, The British Isles. 
Cloth, 2s. 3d.; limp cloth, 2s. 
A Geography of Western Europe: edited by E. D. 
Laborde, В.А. 8s. 6d. 
LonGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
Patriots of the Nineteenth Century: by E. F. Malcolm- 
Smith, M..\. 5s. 6d. 
Clear Speaking and Good Reading: by A. Burrell, 
М.А. 35. ба. 
An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products: 


7s. 6d. 


Ьу P. Haas, D.Sc., and T. G. Hill, D.Sc. Vol. I, 
4th Edition. 186. net. 

Workers’ Educational Association Outlines: Modern 
Imperialism: by R. S. Lambert. Cloth, 2s.; 
paper, is. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Тһе Good-Natured Man: bv Oliver Goldsmith. is. Gd. 
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METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Volumetric Analysis: by А. W. Wellings, B.Sc. 55. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss. 

Individual Instruction in English Composition: by 
S. D. Stephens. 105. ба. net. 

Poetic Values: A Guide to the Appreciation of the 
Golden Treasury: by E. A. Greening Lamborn. 
3s. ба. net. 

Laboratory Physics: A Short Course: by H. W. 
Heckstall-Smith, M.A., and B. A. Fletcher, B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 

The Cult of the Beautiful in the School: by Sir Alfred 
T. Davies, K.B.E. 16. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, Lrp. 
Practical Exercises in Matriculation History: by УУ. Т. 
Williams, М.А., and S. H. McGrady, М.А. 
Part s, European History, 1789-1914. тоа. 


SIR Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTp. 
Book-keeping for Advanced Divisions and Secondary 
Schools: by J. Greig. Part 1, 2s. 6d. 
Higher Test Papers in Magnetism and Electricity : bv 
P. J. Lancelot Smith, М.А. 3s. 
Handicraft in Plywood: by УУ. B. Little. 2s. 6d. net. 
How to Secure a Good Job: by W. L. Ivey. 35. 6d. 
Primary Physical Science: by W. К. Bower, B.Sc. 5s. 
Logarithms Simplified: by E. Card, B.Sc., and A. C. 


Parkinson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Junior Test Papers in French: bv E. T. Griffiths, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Commercial Law: by N. A. Webb, 
B.Sc. ss. 


J. SAVILLE AND Co., LTD. 
Traditional Songs: by Е.Н. Lockyer. 3s. 6d. net. 
Imaginative Studies and Games: by D. Carter and E. 
Moy. 38. net. I 
SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
A First Biology: by S. Mangham, M.A., and W. R. 
Sherriffs, M... 2s. ба. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 
Inorganic Chemistry : Vol. I, Non-Metals: by G. H. 
Bailey, D.Sc., and D. R. Snellgrove, Ph.D. 
6s. 6d. 


Shakespeare: The Comedy of Errors. 2s. 6d. 


VV ELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND Co., LTD. 

The Moving Finger: Historical Plays: by M. F. Wad- 
more. 3s. 6d. net. 

Plavs of Myth and Historv: by H. W. Whitbread. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Model Railway Buildings: by H. McKay. rs. 6d. net. 

JosEPH WILLIAMS, LTD. 

Studies in the Art of Counterpoint: by 5. Macpherson. 

Paper, 7s. 6d. net; cloth, 10s. net. 


WINSOR AND NEWTON, LTD. 

The Essential Colour Svstem: Its Use and Value: by 
J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. ба. 

How to Use Water Colours: by S. J. Cartlidge. 25. 

Sketching from Nature іп Line and Tone: bv J. 
Littlejohns, R.B.A. 25. 

An Introduction to the Study of Colour: by J. Little- 
johns, К.В.А. 25. 

Animal Painting: by W. Evans Linton, R.W.X. 
2s. 6d. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook is not the organ of any association. 


The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are their own. 


The Higher Salesmanship. 


It is with some surprise that we learn of the 
appointment of a Departmental Committee to consider 
Education for Salesmanship. Lord Eustace Percy 
seems to be aware of the danger of attempting to 
provide ‘‘education’’ for every branch of industry and 
commerce, and he did well to remind the Sales 
Managers Association that he does not contemplate 
the splitting of commercial and industrial employment 
шо a number of professional institutes, each with 
its own examinations and professional standards. 
Business men tend to look to the State to solve many 
of their difficulties, and there is a real danger of 
their forgetting that it is not the proper function of 
schools to provide them with experts in craftsmanship, 
advertising, or selling. Тһе schools may inculcate 
principles which are helpful in salesmanship, including 
honesty and fair dealing. They can offer instruction 
in geography and economics., The application of 
such principles and learning to the needs of any 
specific business must be taught by the business itself, 
and employers should recognise this. They should 
understand, also, that the qualities needed for expert 
salesmanship cannot be developed out of ignorance. 


The Technical! College. 


The Board are encouraging investigations of the 
whole field of technical training, and it is to be hoped 
that the outcome will be a great change іп our present 
methods of preparation for industrial and commercial 
work. Ever since ''technical education" became a 
term in common use it has been thought to indicate 
a kind of training in which the pupil was immune 
from the burdens of literary and humanistic study and 
free to concentrate on things that would pay.  Tech- 
nical school and technological institute have formed 
a line apart from the secondary school and university, 
with the twofold result that the former have been too 
narrowlv vocational and the latter һауе been too 
mrrowly academic. “he medieval university was 
vocational, though not technological, crafts being 
learned through apprenticeship. Modern craftsman- 
Ship is so closely bound up with scientific research as 
tọ justify the belief that modern technical training 
Will gain by an infusion of abstract and humane studies. 
Our secondary schools and universities will benefit 
also by giving more attention to the practical applica- 
tion of the knowledge they impart. Technological 
training should take rank as university work, the 
Study of principles being supplemented by practical 
training to be offered by the industries concerned. 
It is not impossible to combine such training with a 
sound general education. 


Entry to Public Schools. 

At the British. Association Dr. Cyril Norwood roundly 
condemned the Common Entrance Examinatiom and 
thus gave rise to a vigorous newspaper correspondence. 
His opponents take the yround that, since some kind 
of entrance test is necessary and a separate examina- 
tion for each school impracticable, some common 
examination there must be. These, in fact, were 
the circumstances which brought the Common 
Entrance into existence. Dr. Norwood declares that 
there should be no external examination for children 
under fifteen, and he suggests that head masters of 
public schools should accept early applicants pro- 
visionally and that two or three years before the age 
of entry each applicant. and his parents should ое 
interviewed by the head master of the public school 
or by his deputy. If accepted, the boy will enter 
the school in due course, his position being assigned 
according to the report from the head master of his 
preparatory school, but he may be asked to leave 
if he turns out to be unsuited to the particular public. 
school. What is to happen to him then we are not 
told. Thus, for a school of soo the head master. 
might have to interview every vear some 200 boys 
and their parents, assuming that he would reject some 
applicants and place others on a reserve list, 


A Suggested Method. 

Accepting. Dr. Norwood's principle that there should 
be no external examinations for children under fifteen, 
it might be possible to devise a plan for selecting 
children for particular schools bv ап internal ex- 
amination conducted with the aid of an external board 
which should have a staff of visiting examiners. This 
method could be used to replace the examinations now 
used in selecting boys and girls for central and second- 
ary schools, and it would be equally applicable to 
preparatory schools. The visiting examiners would 
co-operate with the school staff in setting and marking 
papers, and their experience would soon enable them 
to maintain a fairly uniform = minimum standard, 
although thev would be testing the work done in each 
school instead of setting uniform papers. The results 
would show the relative position. of the candidates 
in each school, taking into account the previous school 
record and the mark gained in an oral test or inter- 
view. The head masters of public schools and other. 
places of secondary education would thus have the 
measure of each applicant. Doubtless they would 
speedily begin to assess the value of the verdict of 
each school, and when in doubt thev could interview 
applicants. An examination of the kind described 
would avoid risk of cramming and would furnish a 
valuable stimulus to the preparatory schools. 


The New Technical Training. 
In the interesting preface which he has written. for 
(No. 64), 


Commerce, 


the Board's latest pamphlet entitled 


"Education. for Industry and Lord 


Eustace Регсу gives an excellent. survey. of the 


with 
He points out that our universities and 


problems connected commercial and technical 
training. 
secondary schools have catered successfully for the 
needs of professional bodies, while refusing to become 
their servants. Не declares that they have always 
recognised the close connexion between their chief 
function of training the mind to acquire knowledge 
for its own sake and the duty of helping their pupils 


to fit themselves for vocations. “Тһе history of our 


education in the past has been largely the history of 
a process by which our schools and universities have 
taken up the vocational qualifications demanded bv 
the professions, modified and liberalised them, and 
made them the vehicle of a general training of the 
mind.” 


It is on such lines that the President seems to desire 
the development of scientific and technical training to 
proceed, and no one who has given thought to the 
matter can fail to ayree with him. The fear of voca- 
tional training is amply justified where this term covers 
only a narrow preparation in the processes of industry. 
Our aim should be to treat these processes as the 
medium for explaining and illustrating general truths. 
Increasingly our trade schools and technical institutes 
are seeking to fulfil this aim. 


The President and Examinations. 


In the preface to which we have referred the Pre- 
sident affirms that examinations must be determined 
by curriculum and not curriculum by examinations, and 
he warns emplovers that апу general examination 
instituted for school purposes can only be a very rough 
test, and often a fallacious test, of fitness for a ‘‘life 
of action." He adds that it is probable that the earlier 
the age at which the examination is taken, the less 
reliable is the test, and he reminds us that it is the 
practice of emplovers in engaging voung men through 
the University Appointments Boards to rely far more 
upon the recommendations of those Boards than upon 
the degree qualification. 

Lord Eustace Perey would seem to favour a modifica- 
tion in our present svstem of examinations, and would 
deprecate the introduction of апу momentous form of 
test for children of preparatory school or elementary 
school ане. Ht is to be hoped that his views will carry 
weight among those engaged in conducting examina- 
tions. The Secondary Schools Examinations Council 
mav feel encouraged to reconsider the scope апа pur- 
pose of the School Certificate tests. The arrangements 
for the Common Entrance Examination, to which we 
have already referred, and the projected. methods of 
allocating elementary school children to secondary 
schools might be revised in the light of the President's 
dictum that the lower the age of the candidate the less 
trustworthy are the results of the examination. 
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Examinations and Suicide. 
On the 
emphasis of their importance it is worth while to note 


subject of examinations апа the over- 
that statistics recently published in Berlin show that 
among the high percentage of suicides in that city one 
in every seven involves the death of a person under 
twenty vears of age. A recent incident that has given 
rise to much discussion concerned an eighteen-year 
old boy, the best all-round athlete of his school, who 
became so depressed at the prospect of failure in an 
This is but one 


of many similar trayedies which are said to be due to 


examination that he drowned himself. 


the fact that the leaving certificate of the secondary 
school is now essential for a large number of callings 
outside the professions, with the result that the path 
to advancement is closed to those who fail. We need 
to be on our guard in this country against setting up 
a similar barrier with results no less tragic. Already 
there is a tendency to treat success іп the School 
Certificate as the main criterion of fitness for employ- 
ment in certain business houses, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has recently announced that, except in very special 
ases, a head master's certificate will not be accepted 
in lieu of an examination success from those who seek 
to enter upon a course'of training in architecture. 


Yells and Uplift. 

Everybody has heard of the organised college vells 
which are a feature of educational work in U.S.A. 
Mr. William H. Ketler, City Librarian of Camden, 
New Jersey, thinks that the time has come for an 
attempt to adopt intelligent and inspiring yells in place 
of such as “Hully gee! Who are хе?” and so on. 
Instead, he asks: “Why not chant in a dignified way 
a fine poetical quotation that will make for your own 
dignity now and benefit for evermore?" He asks us 
to imagine schools іп procession each "getting. off?’ 
such a quotation, and adding the name of the school 


in a “prolonged recital.” He suggests suitable lines, 


including :— 


"Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Gio; lose or conquer as vou can. 
But if vou fall or if vou rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman!’ 


Reciting these lines, he tells us, will have a heartening 
influence upon the hearers. “You will be a living 
battery of inspiration,” he says, “‘smashing evil and 
discouraging thoughts all around vou. You wil dignify 
the cause of education, vou. will advance vourselves 
mentally and spiritually, and you will usher in a better 
day for all mankind." It sounds a very simple device 
for such great ends, and the head masters of our own 
public schools ought to adopt it. It might, of course, 
happen that the hearers would be heartened to the point 
of exclziminz : “Нау сес! Who, are тон?” 
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IN SOME IRISH SCHOOLS. 


Bv FREDERICK J. Govi. 


In the centre of Cork city, and overlooking a quay 
which ran alongside the river Lee, а school is con- 
ducted by the Order of “Christian Brothers." The 
district 15 blotted by some very wretched streets, in 
one of which—a hell of filthy corners and broken 
windows—I saw children seated in wet gutters, mould- 


ing mud pies. АП diligence was the school, though 
two classes, of some forty or fifty boys 2. had to 
work in one room. A class was engaged in ''silent 


reading” 
shoulder, 


of a history book. -I bent over a lad's 
and read this grim reminiscence :— 


In the nineteenth centurv, numbers of patriotic 
Irishmen, who were found guilty of the crime of 
loving Ireland and working for lreland's freedom, 
were, by England, transported to the penal settle- 
ments in Sydney and in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Some of these patriots died in prison there; some, 
like John Boyle O'Reilly, escaped to America... ."' 


Such nationalist prophesyings would have reminded 
one (even if I had forgotten the Customs examination 
of luggage at Rosslare, opposite Fishguard) that I 
was in the new-born Irish Free State. And the other 


class in the room was replying, іп the Gaelic tongue, ` 


to the Gaelic questions of the clerical-robed teacher. 
Verv significant was this exercise. At that moment, 
at Queen's College, Cork, and many other such 
centres, crowds of Free State teachers, primary and 
secondary, were studying Gaelic-Irish as а prepara- 
tion for school lessons. Younger children are every- 
Where taught Gaelic by means of books, pictures, and 
question-and-answer, the upper classes being bi- 
lingual. Thus I was vividly informed that the Ireland 
of 1928 had travelled a long way from the Ireland of 


1921. The spiritual air had been transformed. 
The schools of the Christian Brothers do not, like 
the other Catholic schools, close in August. Hence, 


by the unfailing courtesy of the Superiors, I was able 
to visit five of them and observe their activity, on the 
elementary side, in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, 
nature study, and the rest; and, on the intermediate 
side, in mathematics, physics, chemistry, history, 
literature, &c. The literature was interwoven with the 
poetry and prose of Gerald Griffin, Moore, Standish 
O'Grady, and the like, but gave large place to Byron, 
Tennyson, and Shakespeare. A special edition of 
Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” had a supplement of 
pages (in English) from Irish poets. The stern 
phantom of the examination system shadowed the 
intermediates, and seemed to fix a skull-and-crossbones 
over everv door. No blame could attach to the teachers. 
It was a pleasure to watch their alacrity апа earnest- 
ness, in spite of many handicaps in material equip- 
ment. [I greatly admired the Brothers’ school at 
North Monastery, Cork, where 1,400 boys are trained 
in spacious buildings environed by trees and gardens. 
An art room possesses a splendid skylight. This 
chamber, and numerous others, are rich in glass wall- 
cases containing busts, statuettes, pictures, architec- 
tural models, anatomical models, pottery, geological 
samples, raw textile materials, &c., besides the 
customary Catholic figures of the Christ of the Sacred 


Heart, St. Mary, St. Francis, and the rest. I am not 
a Catholic, but, on considerations of asthetic and a 
line reverence, 1 never fail to appreciate this feature in 
the Catholic schools. These gracious and graceful 
influences were, of course, heightened in a girls’ school 
of the ‘ ‘Presentation”’ Order "(founded by Miss Nano 
Nagle in the eighteenth centurv). The purest en- 
thusiasm of service glowed in the eves of the Rev. 
Mother as she recounted the religious values of the 
institution, and, incidentally, alluded to the fact that, 
as a nun, she had not passed over the threshold of the 
building for more than twenty vears. Very different in 
expression, yet essentially the same in spirit, was the 
labour of three women in charge of a girls’ ‘‘National’’ 
school, which local circumstances had left open in 
August. One heroically struggled to impart the Gaelic 
mysteries to one-half of an infants’ department, while 
ensuring that the other half pondered picture books; 
and the elder girls were carefully piloted through the 
scenes of Shakespeare's ''Julius Caesar," while the 
third teacher managed a third class in the same room. 
In passing, I may mention that the burden of 
mechanical and useless types of arithmetic, on which 
I cast my philosophic curse in a recent issue of the 
Education Outlook, has precisely the same evil 
quality in Ireland as in England. People who violently 
objected to the Union Jack being flown during Mr. 
Kellogg's processions through Dublin patiently bore 
the abomination of antique ‘‘sums.’ 

On calling at the office of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation (that is, primary teachers) in 
Dublin, I found that, by combining an Ulster section 
with that of the Free State, the union covered all Ire- 
land. The General Secretary is a member of the Dail, 
and acts as Leader of the Labour Party. This novel 
parliamentary situation must, in some measure, assist 
in unifving the interests of Ulster and Free State 
schools and teachers. 

In early September I had the privilege of inspecting 
five Northern schools. The North has a name for pro- 
gress and enterprise, and I venture not to criticise its 
linen or its ship-buildiny. One master, who rejoiced 
in a many-windowed, airy modern school, narrated the 
sorrows of the past, and exclaimed :— 

“That old school, now closed, meant headache daily, 
and vou could cut the foul thick air with a knife.” 

His lively portrayal can be applied to a large number 
of wretched dens which await an order for execution 
by Regional Committees. Public opinion is gradually 
awakening. I visited admirable schools іп Belfast, 
well furnished and taught in the brightest new modes, 
and one had a cinema apparatus. And as I have 
praised the Catholic workers, in like degree I praise 
the Protestant. But I sorrowed over the dead-weight 
imposed by bureaucracy. I was able to tell teachers 
in Ulster that, in 1926, the code for England and 
Wales was relieved of all ''subjects," and Education 
Committees were endowed with a new and happy local 


Пһегіу. But, in 1928-9, a stiff “Programme of In- 
struction for Public Elementary Schools’? comes into 


force in Ulster, and inspectors require pious obedience 
to the syllabus. In that respect, Northern Ireland lags 
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many years behind England. On the other hand, 
Ulster is not asked to teach Gaelic. The religious 
instruction takes the shape of Bible-teaching after the 
model of that in English Council schools, and is sub- 
ject to examination. In a non-municipal school, I 
gazed in silent surprise at a large placard which, 
hanging on the school walls, announced that religious 
instruction was being given, and which was succeeded 
by a similar placard announcing that the period was 
being devoted to ''secular instruction." I had another 
surprise when I found that in many schools, North and 
South, the pupils bought their own school books. 

In spite of all the serious obstacles, social and 
economic, the general tendency, in my judgment, 
makes for a wider scope and freedom in education, 
just as І am confident that the whole country con- 
tinually gains in self-affirmation of the honourable type. 
And, having observed many sorts of children from 
Bombay even on to Chicago, I entertain the most 
buovant faith in the capacity and gay humour of Irish 
youth. 


LOVE'S LOAD. 
Bv LORD GORELL. 


[. 
Black lies the panther, outstretched Time, 
Along the rock that shades the road 
Up which my steps must surely climb— 
And heavy ts Love's load. 


II. 
We yield to Love that we may taste 
Life's blessedness, yet well we know 
The yielding lays our ramparts waste 
And scales the peak of woe. 


III. 
Ah, God, if only we could give 
To clawing Time our own bared breast, 
Then Love would have the heart to live, 
To grow—and be at rest! 


J 


А 


From Tokio to Hull. 

Мг, W. 5. Vines, B.A., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Keio University, Tokio, 
has been appointed Lecturer in English in the Univer- 
sity College of Hull. 


— - ———= - -— ----- —————P n  . V nN 


DISPLACED TEACHERS. 
The Problem of Compensation. 


FROM Our LEGAL CORRESPONDENT. 


In the course of the ‘‘comprehensive reorganisations"' 
of these days the teacher may find himself deprived of 
an office and a salary through no fault of his own. 
What claim has he to compensation, or has he no 
rights in the matter at all? 


Origin of the Right. 


The Local Government Act of 1888 made provision 
in Sect'on 120 for the compensation of displaced 
officers, and the Education Act of 1go2 applied this 
Section to officers and teachers under School Boards. 
The teacher in the non-provided school was left outside 
the scheme till the 1918 Act (Section 49) brought him 
in. That particular Section was not included in the 
consolidating Act of 1921, but in the second schedule 
thereto the Compensation Section of the L.G.A. of 
1888 was applied to cases of transfer of the powers 
and. duties of опе local authority to another; and 
Section 172 (c), moreover, provides that, despite the 
repeal of the 1918 Act, “nothing shall prejudice or 


` affect any right to compensation . . . which a person 


would otherwise have had on the abolition of his 
office, or on diminution or loss of. fees or salary.” 


A Defect in the 1921 Act. 


At first sight it seems, therefore, that the teacher's 
right to compensation for loss of office through re- 
organisation of the school svstem is amply secured. 
Take the case of the supplementary teacher who a 
few vears ago was deprived of her office under a re- 
grouping scheme affecting the non-provided schools of 
the Stalybridge Authority. The Authority resisted the 
claim for compensation, but on appeal to the Treasury 
(under Section 120 [4] of the L.G.A. of 1888) the 
claim was allowed and a definite sum awarded. But 
there is an important point that must not be over- 
looked. Тһе Section under which this regrouping 
was carried out was No. 34 of the 1921 Act, originally 
Section 31 of the 1918 Act. Now, as pointed out 
above, it was Section. 49 of the Act of 1018 that 
gave teachers the right to compensation where they 
suffered damage through something done ''bv virtue 
of this Act” or “іп consequence of this Act.” “This 
Act’? means the Act of 1918, and all the 1921 Act does 
is to keep alive, despite its repealing Section 172. 
any right a teacher would have had under the earlier 
Act or under the Schedule re-enacted from the Act of 
1902. 


Its Consequence. 

On closer examination it seems then that, unless 
the right existed by virtue of some earlier Act, nothing 
іп the way of reorganisation in pursuance of the 192! 
Act can create anv new right to compensation for a 
consequential loss of office. If that deduction is sound 
it would appear that if an Authority desired to turn 
their school into a central school a whole staff might 
be discharged. Тһе staff thus discharged would have 
no legal right to compensation. 
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THE AMERICAN ALTERNATIVE TO EXAMINATIONS. 


By E. 


The old question of examinations, raised anew by 
Dr. Norwood, makes us turn with more interested if 
more critical eyes towards a land which has no ex- 
3iuminations in our sense of the term. Тһе American 
student has no finals to dread, the American school- 
child knows no ordeal comparable to our Schools 
Certificate. Girls and boys tell you with confidence 
that they will graduate from high school at such and 
such a time, and university students prepare with equal 
certainty to take a degree at a definite date. When 
college lecturer takes a year off for study he an- 
nounces without any doubt in his mind that he will 
return with a doctorate. So entirely removed from 
American education is the anxiety with which a student 
in England awaits his examination results. 

Qualifications in America are reckoned in credits. 
If a pupil attends a course of studies of three, six, 
or nine months’ duration to the satisfaction of the 
teacher he gets credit for that course. When he has 
acquired sufficient credits he passes from the grade to 
the high school without any examination whatever. 
Colleges and universities demand for entrance a vary- 
ing number of credits according to their status. The 
great Eastern universities such as Harvard and Yale 
will scarcely recognise at all the credits of little known 
schools out West. 

At college, as at high school, the student has a wide 
choice outside the few compulsory courses demanded 
of him. At some colleges skating, horse-riding, 
dramatic work, and publicity all count for credit. At 
the end of three years the average student has col- 
lected enough credits for an A.B. degree, and in 
another two years he will similarly acquire an А.М. 
degree. 

The absence of any final test relieves the student 
from ever organising his subject as a whole or rc- 
membering it over a long period. All the work is 
in short sections, disconnected and fragmentary 
according to English thinking. 

But the scheme has great advantages in a land 
which regards a college education ав everybody's 
right, and where a degree by no means limits its owner 
to following а “black-coated profession." “There is 
pone of the nervous strain that preparation for a big 
examination puts upon the candidate, and, the work 
being less intense, some 50 per cent. of American 
students earn part of their living while they are at 


college. They work as domestic servants, shop- 
assistants, clerks, window-cleaners—in fact in any 
capacity in which the district can employ them. They 


usually are limited by the college to two or three hours 
of such work a day. 

If need arises, they can spread their studies over 
many years, alternating between a year's study and 
à year's waye-carniny work. It is no uncommon 
thing to find a man of forty completing high school 
credits to get to college. Апа, although the system 
allows many to take degrees who in England would 
never pass Matriculation, it also allows the intelligent 
Student to read widely and liberally and to enjoy his 
Work as many examination-driven English. students 
are unable to do. 


C. Олкрех, M.A. (Lecturer іп Goldsmiths’ College). 


One great disadvantage is that there is no national 
standard of academic attainment. Any college that 
gets a licence from its local State can grant degrees, 
anybody can graduate from some high school or other. 

But even so, life for the American student is not 
altogether bliss. Не escapes the examination only 
to suffer from the far more frequent and irritating 
test. Intelligence tests dog him through every stage 
of his career, and a low intelligence quotient is more 
difficult to live down than a poor degree. Each indi- 
vidual teacher sets weekly completion or true-or-false 
or choosing alternatives tests. Such tests are not 
standard:sed and are marked bv paid ‘‘markers,’’ 
usually students. "The teacher views only the results, 
missing thereby any contact with the student's mind 
that may come from reading a fuller statement of 
his ideas, as, for example, in the essay. For these 
tests are answered at most by one word. The students 
are convinced by their experience that there is gene- 
rally a fifty-hfty chance of guessing right, and that 
it is the 'cute mind, not the thoughtful one, that scores 
most. 

One excellent result of the non-examination svstem, 
however, must be acknowledged. Dr. Norwood rightly 
accuses us of allowing our education to end with our 
last examination. (This is only true, of course, if we 
mean institutional education.) In America every year 
thousands of students throng back to college, most 
of them to the summer schools, but many to stay a 
year or longer. They collect more credits, they gain 
higher qualifications, and incidentally they command 
higher salaries. But, whatever the motive, they come 
back again and again, and if there is any virtue in 
Institutional education they are in a position to partake 
of it, and the system gives full opportunity and en- 
couragement to their coming. 


The Retort. 


The ‘Соттоп Entrance” controversy, started by Dr. 
Norwood at Glasgow, is still in full vigour. Mr. John 
Aston, formerlv head master of a preparatory school, 
quotes two of his old boys. One writes :—'']. find 
the work in my new form very easy, because we have 
only just started to do the work I was doing in mv last 
term with you.” Another, after his first term, says :— 
“I am first in Latin and second in French, but that 
is because we have a master who does not teach us 
anything, and I have not had so long to forget what 
I know as the others." Mr. Aston declares that four 
out of five boys go to their public schools well pre- 
pared, but lose eayerness and interest when they get 
there ! 


Dr. Farnell's Successor. 

The Chancellor of Oxford, Lord Grey, has appointed 
Dr. F. W. Pember, Warden of АП Souls, to be 
Vice-Chancellor іп succession to Dr. Farnell. Dr. 
Farnell, who has also resigned the office of Rector 
of Exeter College, is followed there by Mr. Robert 
Ranulph Marett, M.A., D.Litt. Mr. Marett was Sub- 
Rector from 1893 to 1898, and for twenty vears has 
been secretary to the Committee. of, Anthropology. 
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FREE PLACE EXAMINATIONS. 


An Official Memorandum. 


At a time when the world of school is being exer- 
cised in controversy as to the use and abuse of the 
external examination for boys and girls, the publica- 
tion of this little memorandum on the Free Place Ex- 
aminations held by Local Authorities comes at a very 
fitting moment. It is a first attempt to bring the 
experience gained into the common stock and make 
that experience generally available. When it is remem- 
bered that every year some thousands of children are 
passed through these tests and, further, 


outcome depends their fate, it may be, 


that on the 
for the rest of 
their lives, it becomes a very serious question whether 
this method of selection. of new pupils for the free 
places in secondary and other schools is the best that 
can be devised and, if so, to what degree of perfection 
it answers this purposc. The memorandum does not 
It is assumed that, for the 
the examination and Local 
Authorities in general regard selection by examination 
as the only method likely to command public con- 
fidence. The problem the investigators set themselves 
Was: given a system of selection by examination, how 
can that system best be worked so as to ensure that 
those most fitted for secondary education do, in fact, 
secure places in the secondary schools. And it must 
be agreed that they have probed the question to very 
good purpose. 


discuss the first question. 


time being, IS necessary, 


Examination Technique. 


The ten chapters that make up Part II of the 
Memorandum discuss such things as the make-up of 
the papers in arithmetic апа English—the great 
majority of the seventy-five authorities. whose tests 
were investigated confine the examination to these two 
subjects—suitable and unsuitable questions, the difh- 
culties of conducting oral tests, the appropriate form 
of a school record, the various technical points that 
must be attended to if performances are to be pro- 
perly and justly translated into marks, and the marks 
used for the purpose of determining awards. On 
all these, the report is full of able and suggestive 
criticism. The limitation of subjects to the two men- 
tioned is justified by the fact that it is generally 
accepted that attainment in English and arithmetic 
affords a very fair criterion of the general ability of 
children at the age when thev sit for these examina- 
tions. Ав to what English should include, while it 
would be difficult to make any general test of Speech, 
Reading in the sense of Comprehension, and Writing, 
that 18, Composition, ought both certainly to find a 
place. It is in the questions set in what may be termed 
“General English"! that the unsuitability of some of 
them is commonly shown. Vocabulary tests are useful, 
but the examiner who asked the candidates to make a 
list of words to describe a list of things set and then 
to give their opposites should have first “tried out” 
his test on himself. The boy who happened to hit upon 
“torrential аз a suitable epithet for “ram falling 


heavily" would not find it any easier than the ex- 
aminer to select the opposite of that. The two specimen 
questions reprinted in paragraph 36 are as excellent 


for their purpose as a thing like this ‘‘Vocabulary”’ test 
is—well the opposite. 
Some Bad Questions. 

The investigators are always kindly in their 


criticisms, but some of the marked scripts in Arith- 
mttic must have tried their powers of self-denial in this 
direction. Here, for instance, is one question 
obviously set to test understanding cf the mechanical 
o of Addition of Money. It required the child 

‘give the missing figures іп this sum,” but, unfor- 
2. there are fourteen answers which are cor- 
rect. Another asked this: ‘‘Three-twenty-ffths of a 
pencil was sharpened away each time the operation was 
necessary. In its lifetime it was sharpened five times, 
and it was thrown away when one-tenth of its original 
length remained. W hat fraction of the pencil was 
actually used in writing?” How is a bov to know 
that the three-twenty-fifths cut away is alw avs to be 
taken as a fraction of the whole pencil ? So, too, in 
the question of the matches (page 47). The setter of 
the question meant that the box was full to start with, 
but he does not say so. 


Intelligence Tests. 


On the value of Intelligence Tests the investigators 
appear to believe that no definite opinion is yet justi- 
ħed. About twenty-one of the seventy-five authorities 
make use of them, but further evidence must be sought 
if they are to be generally adopted. But such a ques- 
tion aside, there is another of more immediate interest. 
Assuming. that the tests in Arithmetic and English are 
unexceptionable as regards the actual questions, that 
the marks of the n adis are spread over a wide 
range, and that an order of merit has been drawn up, 
will it be correct to say that everything humanly pos- 
sible has been done to secure awards which are fair to 
the children sitting for the examination? The answer 
is in the negative, for no attempt has been made to 
compensate for differences in the dates of birth within 
the age range for the examination, usually а vear, 
and it may be more. Some figures are given to show 
that, unless some svstem of correction for age is made, 
the vounger children are at a disadvantage. Тһе 
methods by which this correction may be made are 
examined with a good deal of subtlety, and the true 
criterion seems to be whether the particular method 
chosen ''equalises approximately the number of awards. 
in the several age groups. А 

There is much else in this memorandum that will 
repay a careful study bv all interested in the selection 
of children for further school education. The study is 
not exhausted, for there still remains the problem how 
best to determine the allocation of each child to the type 
of school best suited to its own temperament. — But 
within the limits of the investigation, a contribution to 
the soluticn of a complex problem has been made which 
will be of the greatest value to future inquiries into a 
very important department of the educational system 
of this countrv. 
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WANTED, A NEW NOMENCLATURE. 
By Р. A. Wooo. 


Anybody who tries to investigate the chaotic nomen- 
clature of the teaching profession, as it is now called, 
find himself that 
we venture to think has no equal for its variety in any 
other walk of life. 


will entangled in a terminology 


Our school svstem is bad enough, 


with its elementary and secondary schools, public 
schools, grammar schools, high schools, county 
schools, and modern schools, collegiate and private 


and all the rest. But a teacher—what is a 


Mr. 
a solicitor our efforts at description need go no further. 
True, a barrister may take silk, he may become а 
registrar or a stipendiary, a recorder, or even a judge, 
but none of these terms is a source of puzzlement to 
the man in the street. Whether High Court Judge or 
a mere solicitor, it is sufficient to know our lawyer is 
of the legal profession. The law may Бе an ass and 
medicine a mistake, but neither is cursed with muddled 
meanings. The qualified medical and the qualified 
legal practitioner can each be found in his appropriate 
“list™” of the qualified. people. So сап the qualified 
dentist, and so it wil be soon with the qualified 
architect as with the qualified nurse, 

Teacher, simpliciter, has no aroma of respectability 
about it. Call a man a lawver or a doctor or an 
actuarv and one need add no more. But teacher—the 
name тау be almost a reproach; indeed, if vou want 
to be explicitly derogatory vou just sav: “He's only 
a teacher," and people will know all vou want to 
convey. Such nuances are not permissible with the 
other professions. ‘True, vou may be laudatory. A 
schoolmaster may then be a great teacher, or a great 
head master, though he’s done nothing else but teach 
all his lite. Did not Lord Eustace Percy declare to 
us when he unveiled the portrait of Mr. Cholmelev, of 
Owen's School, that the highest reputation any man 
could have was the reputation of a great English head 
master? Try substituting ‘‘head teacher’’ for ''head 
master," and the remark comes near bathos. Апа 
that the term “teacher”? is something lower than 
"master" was vividly brought home to the writer 
when, at the opening of a new central school, it was 
decided that its head should be styled head master 
in conformity with the practice іп secondary schools. 

For purposes of nomenclature, however, the word 
"teacher" will have to stay, if only for the reason 
that it, like artifex. and opifex, “common is to 
either «ех,” but it must be shorn of all such artful 
adventitious aids as certificated, uncertificated, recog- 
nised, supplementary, elementary, secondary, and the 
rest of this misleading collection of adjectives. Even 
for the initiated there is no logic in them. Апа for 
the uninitiated they serve only to perpetuate what one 
lady vigorously denounced at a meeting of head mis- 
tresses some time ago as “the curse of the education 
system of this country.” She was speaking of training 
colleges and separating the academic and professional 

sides. “They must not," she said, “allow Local 

Authorities to think. that. elementary teachers were 


schools, 


teacher? If we sav Robinson is a barrister or 


drawn from one section of the community and second- 
arv from another." That really is a preposterous 
thought, but it is a notion which is very widely held. 
And it has been held ever since the forties of the last 
century, and for a very good reason. 

The best way to trace the present unsatisfactory 
classification. of teachers (it has no application. what- 
ever to the staffs of secondary schools) is to follow 
its evolution in the series of codes which originated 
from the minutes of the old Committee of Council 
on Education. [t is now a simple scheme of certificated 
teachers, uncertificated teachers, and teachers of 
special subjects, for we may omit the supplementary 


teacher. But this overlaps іп places, for, while a 
teacher of handicraft must be recognised as an un- 


certificated teacher, his domestic subjects. colleague 
need not be so. It might be supposed that certificated 
and uncertificated must exhaust the possible categories, 
but it is plain that it. does not, for, while there are 
some teachers who are not onlv not certificated, there 
are others who are not uncertificated. This sounds 
absurd, but the Board itself adopts the absurdity. 
Lock, for example, in the official Administrative 
Memorandum No. 52, which replaces the schedule of 
Circular 1366. Paragraph 2 (f) says the Board “тау 
recognise as an assistant teacher (in a blind school or 
a deaf schoo!) any person over the age of eighteen, 
whether he is a certificated teacher or an uncertificated 
teacher or neither, provided that . . .'' «с. 

The searcher will search in vain for anv definition 
of the word “teacher,” which does anything better 
than define per enumerationem. That is what the 1870 
Act did. “Teacher includes assistant teacher, pupil 
teacher, sewing mistress, and every person w ho forms 
part of the educational staff of a school.” (Section 3.) 
The 1921 Bil! contained this definition too, but the 
Select Committee considered it was useless and mis- 
leading, and so omitted it. And one may go back 
some twenty-five years earlier, before the day of coded 
minutes, only to discover that definitio per enumera- 
tionem merely has for over eighty years been the 
accepted method. The germ cf every classification 
ever tried is to be found in the minutes of August 25 
and December 21 of 


1846. These created bv one 
legislative Act pupil teacher apprentices, Queen's 
scholars, certificated teachers, and augmentation 
grants. Referring to these minutes, the Newcastle 


Report (Vol. I, page 99) says they ''were intended 
not only to supply schools with teachers superior in 
training and experience to the monitors оп whose 
existence they were formerly dependent, but also to 
provide the training colleges by degrees with a 
constant supply of pupils of a superior quality to 
those who were to be had before the pupil teacher 
system was brought into operation." From the 
beginning of the existence of these certificated teachers 
there were therefore two great classes of teachers in 
the elementary schools of the country. The exam- 
ination for these ‘‘Certificates of Merit" was open 
to students in the normal schools, ex-pupil teachers 
who had served for three^years uv a school under 
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inspection, and teachers over twenty-two who had 
received favourable reports. Those over thirty-five 
could take the examination for first and second year 
students. If they did not obtain sufficient marks to 
warrant the grant of a certificate of merit, they might 
be registered as competent to conduct schools and 
instruct pupil teachers. These ''registered teachers’’ 
came into existence in 1854 and lasted only about 
six years. They were abolished by the Newcastle 
Commission, who recommended the substitution of a 
fourth class of certificated teacher in their place; and 
*'certificated teacher” was in those days synonymous 
with head teacher. Up to 1860 only three classes of 
teachers had been known to ''My Lords''—principal 
teachers, pupil teachers, and assistant teachers. The 
1860 Codified Minutes tried something a little more 
elaborate; the three groups grew to eight : (a) certifi- 
cated teachers (i) for general service, (и) for infants’ 
schools only, (b) registered teachers, (c) pupil teachers, 
(d) assistant teachers (not certificated), (e) student 
teachers (late students in normal schools), (f) industrial 
teachers, (g) evening teachers. The certificates were 
of four classes, each of two grades. None was issued 
above Class IV, but they were raised by good service 
only. The fourth class included also the Special 
Infants’ School Certificate. And it also contained that 
curious assembly—teachers of the ‘‘Schedule,’’ i.e. 
students in training schools who had not passed the 
examination at the end of the first year's residence. 
lf they left the college with no higher rank than that 
of the Schedule ''they were regarded as in all respects 
uncertificated." This minute of June 2, 1856, is the 
earliest place where the term *'uncertificated"" is used. 
But then it was merely a negative term like ‘‘un- 
righteous,” and not the name of a grade or class. 

]t was not until the new Code of 1871 that there 
was any reference to the certificated assistant in ele- 
mentary schools, though the normal school had known 
him long before. It was the certificate—it had gradu- 
ally lost the addendum ‘‘of merit''—that was regarded 
as qualifving for the headships. Rather than dub any 
head ог principal teacher Uncertificated (with a 
capital U), the small school was often placed under 
a principal of less than twenty-five ycars of age with 
a provisional certificate. In this new code of 1871 such 
teachers became the three well known Article 60's. 
But these provisionally certificated teachers did not 
attain the dignity of a separately recognised class till 
the code of 1881. The older eight-fold division was 
bv then five-fold: pupil teachers, assistant teachers, 
provisionally certificated teachers, certificated teachers, 
and evening school teachers. 

There was another new code in 189o. In it we find 
seven kinds of teachers: (a) probationers, (b) pupil 
teachers, (c) assistant teachers, (d) provisionally certi- 
ficated teachers, (е) certificated teachers (either trained 
or untrained), (f) women approved bv the Board as 
additional teachers, (ғ) evening school teachers. (These 
last disappeared from the dav school code after 1893.) 
The most interesting group of this classification is (f), 
the additional teacher under Article 68. At first she 
could be employed only in mixed, infants’, and girls’ 
schools. In 1805 sanction was given for her to serve 
іп boys’ schools. Ву 1900 another ‘provisional’ 
teacher һай co upon the scene—the provisional 
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assistant teacher. Article 49 explained this ав being 
an ex-pupil-teacher who had failed to pass the Queen's 
Scholarship Examination. This brought up the cate- 
gories to seven again, and seven they remained for 
the next four years, when Sir Robert Morant's 1904 
Code of Regulations, “with schedules,” brought in a 
new and simpler terminology. Ав the prefatory mem- 
orandum said: ‘‘In former codes the term ‘assistant 
teacher' was applied only to teachers who did not hold 
the certificate of the Board, and teachers who held 
that certificate were not called assistant teachers even 
though they acted in that capacity in the school, in 
the ordinary sense of the words.’’ It drew the distinc- 
tion between the head teacher and all the ass'stant 
teachers in the school and also between ‘‘those of 
the assistant teachers who hold the Board's certificate 
and those who possess some other qualification recog- 
nised as sufficient for assistant teachers.” Апа it 
further introduced a new name for the ''Article 68's." 
They were no longer ‘‘additional’’ but “supplementary 
teachers. '' 

Schedule I of the 1904 Code profoundly modified the 
classification hitherto in vogue. Іп reality, if the 
supplementary teacher be excluded there were hence- 
forth to be two grades only—the certificated and the 
uncertificated. It is true the provisionally certificated 
teacher was still acknowledyed to exist and did exist, 
but only until he reached the age of twenty-six. Тһе 
provisional assistant teacher as a separate category 
was abolished after July, 1910, when no others were 
recognised. In 1919 there were, it is true, teachers 
"having the status” of certificated and uncertificated 
teachers as well as having the status of teacher of 
domestic subjects, but the existing code (Grant Regu- 
lations No. 8) knows nothing of status and has re- 
turned to a tripartite grouping into certificated, un- 
certificated, and teachers of special subjects, which, 
as pointed out above, is not satisfactory, seeing that 
the first two may overlap the third. АП the other 
varieties of teachers—supplementary, student апа 
pupil teachers, and other ‘‘unqualified’’—are relegated 
to a different schedule. 

How long is the present nomenclature to live? It 
has grown imperceptibly out of the now obsolete 
Certificate of Merit of eighty years ago. The pre- 
liminary examination for that certificate is about to 
die; the acting teachers’ certificate is already dead, 
and the certificate examination sub eo nomine for 
students in training colleges has but a few more vears 
to run. Is it not time an obsolescent terminology 
should follow its parents into obscurity, if not the 
grave? The present absurdity of a classification that, 
strictly applied, relegates scores of highly qualified 
teachers in secondary schools to the ranks of the ‘‘un- 
certificated’? condemns it for ever as applicable to a 
unified profession. Its existence perpetuates the notion 
of a caste system dividing the secondary sheep from 
elementary goats, and it is responsible for the term 
‘“uncertificated’’ as a positive qualification. 

Now that the Teachers Registration. Council has 
settled down to its new constitution it might usefully 
turn its attention to creating for the future qualified 
teaching practitioner a sane terminology, to compre- 
hend all sorts and conditions отеп, in place of the 
present sectional makeshift WWhich(Satisfies nobody. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE. 


[Аз agent for the American University Presses in this country, Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the Oxford 


University Press, 
Conditions of the Elisabethan Public Playhouse.” 


has recently issued a striking work Бу 
The price is 7s. 6d. 


William J. Lawrence entitled “Тһе Physical 
net, and the work is of such 


interest. to. students of Shakespeare and the drama that we invited Professor R. Pape Cowl to introduce 
the book to our readers in the review which folloses. —EpiTOR. | 


Mr. J. Lawrence's researches into the struc- 
tural arrangements of the Elizabethan Public Play- 
house are of more than antiquarian interest. They 
have thrown light on much that was obscure in the 
technique of the Elizabethan dramatists and must 
eventually affect even purely zsthetic criticism of the 
drama. 

Mr. Lawrence gives a lucid description of the main 
features of an Elizabethan playhouse, and, having 
disposed of some popular. misconceptions shared even 
by writers of repute, he proceeds to discuss with 
scholarlv zest a number of debatable points in Eliza- 
bethan stagecraft. He shows that the Elizabethan 


plavhouses, contrary to the general opinion, were 
squat buildings of considerably more width than 
height, to which Jusserand’s description of them as 


*5 


"huge . . . towers” is singularly inappropriate. Тһе 
Fortune Theatre, for example, was Яо feet square, 
with a total height to the summit of the tiring-house 
garret of only 41 feet. А “platform stage,” about 
43 feet broad by 274 feet deep, projected into the 
“vard,” іп which. the groundlings stood without 
shelter from sun or rain, and about which were three 
galleries rising to a height of 32 feet. The sides of 
the stage were fenced in with palinys to conceal the 
working of the ''traps,"" of which there were, as Mr. 
Lawrence shows, as many as five in regular use by 
the vear 1020. The stage was probablv a little over 
4 feet high and was surrounded with an ornamental 
balustrade protecting it from intrusion on its three 
exposed sides. Similarly, a fencing of iron pikes was 
placed in front of the gentlemen's rooms, which cir- 
culated round about two-thirds of the vard. At the 
back of the staye was the tiring-house, the facade 
of which presented doors, windows, and a balcony in 
their normal places, and bore a general resemblance 
to an ordinary house-front. Covering the central 
porton of the ground floor front of the tiring-house 
was a curtained space which served for the setting 
of interior scenes, and a little removed from this on 
either side were the two doors by which the plavers 
normally made their entrances and exits. [n a shal!'ow 
recess in the tiring-house front and at the back of the 
curti/ned space, or rear-stage, was a “middle door," 
by which, as Mr. Lawrence points out, eavesdroppers 
entered; it was apparently a heavy pate with two 
leaves, in one of which was a door, and served fre- 
quently to represent the gate of a castle or citv. In 
Mr. Lawrence's view, the leaves of tbe gate formed 
the permanent background of the rear-stage. The 
second story of the tiring-house jutted somewhat over 
the first story; the projection provided a ''penthouse,"' 
an architectural feature demanded by many situations 
in the old drama. Along the front of the first floor 
of the tiring-house ran a balustraded gallery, which 
was utilised for siege and balconv scenes, and behind 
the gallery were rooms for the accommodation. of 


spectators. Тһе middle room immediately -аһохе the 
rear-stage was curtained and seems to have held the 
musicians when it was not required for dramatic pur- 
poses. Surmounting the third story was a garret, on 
which a flag was hoisted on acting days. From the 
pi floor a slanting half-roof, called the ‘‘shadow’’ 

г "heavens," extended half-way over the stage, and 
was generally supported by two pillars either resting 
on or going through the stage. 

The rear-stage was used, as Mr. Lawrence shows, 
to present furnished interiors; when not in use for 
this purpose it mav have served as a by-room, or, the 
curtain being ‘‘drawn,’’ it ceased to exist as a 
separate portion of the stage. Even when the curtain 
was ''drawn"' to disclose a room much of the action 
must have taken place on the main stage. Only on 
this assumption is it possible to visualise the action 
of scene іп “2 Henry IV," where the dying 
king is discovered lving on his bed. Prince Henry 
enters (by one of the frontal doors) and converses 
with his brothers (on the main stage). He is anxiously 
inquiring after his father's health when Warwick 
comes forward from the sick-bed (on the rear-stagre) 
to bid the Prince ''speak low," telling him that the 
King is disposed to sleep. The Prince's brothers 
withdraw into the “other room,” leaving the Prince 
to watch by the King. Later the Prince retires and 
his brothers return. The King asks for the Prince, 
and Warwick, pointing apparently to one of the досгв 
in the tiring-house, says: “This door is open; he 18 
gone th's wav. Apparently this was the opposite 
door to that bv which the Prince's brothers retired, 
for Gloucester remarks: “Не came not through the 
chamber where we staved." Warwick is sent by the 
King to look for the Prince, and returns presently 
with word that he had found the Prince in the “next 
room." It is evident that the action of this scene 
was not confined to the rear-stage, and, further, that 
the characters went off and on by the doors in the 


tiring-house, the Prince using one door and his 
brothers the other. It may be, of course, that in 
this scene no use was made of the rear-stage, for it 


is possible that the bed was brought upon the stage 
in full view of the audience, and that the King was 
carried by attendants across the stage and laid upon 
the bed. Incidentally, it. will be observed that the 
"next room" (Act IV, sc. v, 82), in which Warwick 
found the Prince, was not the same room as the 
“other room” (Act IV, sc. v, 17), in which the Prince's 
brothers are said to have ''staved," though it had 
been previously assigned to the use of the mus'cians 
(Act IV, sc. v, 4); both the ''next room” and the 
"cther room'' appear to have existed purelv in the 
imagination of the dramatist. 

Mr. Lawrence has made the interesting discovery 
of the existence of a stage feature hitherto unsus- 
pected, to wit, a grated: openingyon the ground floor 
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of the tiring-house, situated probably at a height of 
about 5 feet between the rear-stage curtain and one 
of the entering doors. А reference to this grating 
occurs in a prison scene in ''Eastward Hoe," where 
Security, appearing at the grate, says: ''My case 

is stohe walls and iron grates; you see it; this 
is the weakest part on't." This passage would seem 
to be evidence of the existence not merely of a grated 
opening but of a solid structure of stone in which the 
iron bars of the grating were fixed. If the ''iron 
grates" are to be taken literally, so surely must the 
“stone walls.” Тһе literalness of the reference to 
*stone walls" is borne out by the evidence of many 
passages in the drama alluding to the walls of the 
city or castle before which the scene 15 laid. 
СІ. “2 Henry IV," Induction, 35: ''This worm- 
eaten hold of ragged stone." Even Macbeth's castle, 
as described by Banquo, has its architectural proto- 
type in the facade of the tiring-house: ''no jutty, 
frieze, Buttress (bulk 2), nor coign of vantage.’’ 

Mr. Lawrence makes no reference to outer doors 
that may have been supposed to exist out of sight 
when interiors were presented. For instance, іп 
“r Henry IV,” Bardolph, followed after an interval 
by the slower-moving hostess, enters a room of the 
Boar's Head Tavern to announce that the Sheriff is 
‘fat the door'' with the intention of searching the house. 
Capell here inserted a stage direction: “A knocking 
heard," but this direction is not found in the old 
copies, and there is nothing in the text to suggest that 
a knocking was heard by those on the stage. Тһе door 
to which Bardolph refers was obviously an imaginary 
street door, out of sight and hearing of the actors and 
spectators. The Prince orders the portly Falstaff to 
conceal himself behind the arras, and the rest to 
*walk up above," that is, to ascend (bv the middle 
door) to one of the upper floors of the tiring-house. 
Having thus provided for the safety of his compan- 
ions, the Prince directs that the Sheriff should be called 
in. The Sheriff is accordingly admitted to the house, 
and presently comes on by one of the entering doors. 
Indced, in the matter of doors and rooms the dramatists 
appear to have allowed themselves considerable licence. 
The topography of their scenes is curiously nebulous 
and unreal. References to place appear at times to 
be intentionally vague, or are else only explicable on 
the hypothesis that the dramatist had difficulty in 
localising his scenes. In the scene last cited the refer- 
ence is sometimes, apparently, to imaginary doors and 
rooms, and sometimes to the doors and rooms of the 
stage and tiring-house. The ‘‘exits’’ and ''entrances"' 
supplied by modern editors of the play do not repre- 
sent invariably the actual practice of the Elizabethan 
stage. When, for instance, the Prince, in one of the 
tavern scenes in “Ir Henry IV,” bids Poins to ''stand 
in some bv-room," and again to “step aside," it is 
probable that Poins stood behind the rear-stage curtain 
or merely stepped some distance away and remained 
in sight of the audience but unseen bv the Drawer. 
The conduct of the action was symbolic rather than 
realistic, the significance of the action being sufhciently 
interpreted by the dialogue. 

Mr. Lawrence shows conclusively that Elizabethan 
writers refer to the rear-stage curtain indifferently 


as the “сипап” or ''curtains,"' the “arras” or “Һапр- 
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ings," the “traverse” or ''canopy." Mr. Lawrence 
offers no explanation of this interchange or confusion 
of terms, but it may be suggested that the terms in 
question described various uses of the same thing, 
namely an arras which was ''drawn'' (as a curtain) 
to disclose interior scenes on the rear-stage, and which 
did duty as an arras, or back-cloth, when the main- 
stage represented an interior, and so on. 

To return to the subject of doors, it is curious to 
note Mr. Lawrence's interpretation of the action of 
the opening scene in ‘‘2 Henry IV." Lord Bardolph 
approaches the gate of Warkworth Castle and inquires 
of the porter for the Earl of Northumberland. Тһе 
porter replies: ‘‘His lordship is walked forth into the 
orchard . knock but at the gate, And he himself 
will answer." Mr. Lawrence supposes that Lord 
Bardolph, who is said in a stage direction to enter 
“at one door," walks past the ‘‘middle доог” to the 
“other door,” and there calls to the porter, who directs 
him to knock at the (middle) gate. But surely Lord 
Bardolph would expect to find the porter at the gate 
of the castle conveniently represented by the ''middle 
door," and would interrogate him there. And surely 
the pate, at which the porter directs Lord Bardolph 
to knock, was a postern gate leading to the orchard, 
and through that gate, represented by the opposite 
door to that by which Lord Bardolph entered, the Earl 
would come on. Lord Bardolph and the Earl would 
thus enter, in the conventional way, ''from opposite 
sides. ”? 

The Elizabethan Public Playhouse was primitive in 
many respects, with a scenic apparatus meagre and 
crude, but it gave us a dramatic literature that attained 
the supreme heights of beauty and power. After the 
Restoration the Playhouse was replaced by a new type 
of theatre which remains with us, in Mr. Lawrence's 
words, “а magnified peep-show,” with relatively few 
outstanding achievements to its credit. The Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse cannot be brought back, but it 13 
perhaps not too much to hope that the day will come 
when the works of Shakespeare will be regularly per- 
formed under conditions somewhat similar to those 
that had a part in their making, and to which they 
owed something of their vitality. How much can be 
done in this direction, with the aid of a platform-stage, 
by a producer of genius will be in the recollection of 
those who were privileged to witness Mr, William 
Poel's production of Jonson's ''Sejanus'' last winter. 
That fine production revealed to many the artistic 
possibilities of the tvpe of stage for which Shakespeare 
wrote, and which Mr. Lawrence describes with an 
inexhaustible wealth of recondite illustration, Will 
Mr. Lawrence not add to the debt we already owe him 
by writing of the development of the Elizabethan 
drama as influenced by the physical conditions of the 
Public Plavhouse? 


Dulwich College. 

Mr. Walter R. Booth, late head master of Wolver- 
hampton Grammar School, takes up his new appoint- 
ment as head of Dulwich College this month. Тһе 
College opened after the summer holidays with a roll 
of обо bovs. 
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THE TEACHING ОЕ COLOUR. 


By IRENE Macuinness, Leeds Girls’ High School. 
Author of ‘‘Rhythm in Handwriting.”’ 


Teaching Colour to Children. 

When a teacher is introducing study of colour in 
art lessons, a scientific outlook can be disregarded. 
Neglect of scientific facts, so far from hindering the 
cultivation of taste for colour, positively quickens 
the appreciation of existing colour and stimulates the 
imaginative use of colour in painting, in needlework, 
and in other occupations. 


Educational methods fall easily under headings of 
theory and practice. In so far as theory has become 
associated with opinion and is demonstrated by dia- 
grams, theory for children may be deprecated. In 
so far as theory is a summary of discoveries made in 
practice, theory may be admitted at a later stage in the 
scheme. 

The best way for children to learn and for teachers 
to find out how to teach colour is through practice. 
Theorists may differ in diagrams on paper, but prac- 
tical people can scarcely avoid agreeing in the main 
issues, when actual pigments are in use. 

First to be considered are the colours which we can- 
not obtain in painting by a mixture of known pigments. 
These, which we can call ‘‘single’’ colours, are red, 
yellow, blue. Red is the colour which has no yellow 
and no blue in it; yellow has no blue and no red in it; 
blue has no red and no yellow in it. 

The *'double" colours are obtained in painting by 
putting together any two of the ‘‘single’’ colours. 
Orange is the colour with no blue, rainbow green 
with no red, violet with no yellow. 

It is impossible to make another true standard 
“double” colour. 

If “indigo” is admitted as a rainbow colour it is 
only logical to admit also variants of vellow and of 
red—for ''indigo" is no more than a variant of blue, 
It is not a seventh colour. 

The *''triple'" colours for beginners do not amount 
to more than grey and brown, made by mixing three 
single colours—in different proportions theoretically, 
but much better by mixing a single and a double 
colour practicallv. | 


Children's Favourite Colours. 


Now the study of children's activities gives us the 
best method of directing their attention to the causes 
Of pleasure іп colour. А child's natural aptitude for 
‘destruction comes before his јоу in construction. The 
theory of complements is far beyond his comprehen- 
sion. The practice he will enjoy is isolating and op- 
posing parts, not assembling them to complete a 
whole. Тһе extremes of isolation—red, yellow, blue 
---аге at first his favourites; each colour individual, 
with nothing in common with its neighbour. Then 
orange, green, and violet find favour with him, again 
-as standard hues; they make a strong appeal to his 
appreciation of decided characteristics. 

The next stage comes when the child begins to com- 


pare feelings and things, in couples: ''swing high, 


swing low,’’ rough and smooth, bright and dull, dark 
and light, hot and cold, near and far, loud and soft. At 
this time he is ready to notice colours in opposition, 
especially red and green. Through his realisation 
of opposites in all ordinary affairs of life, he can be 
brought to understand in a very simple fashion the 
underlying principles of colour practice and colour 
appreciation. 

By introducing colours through oppositions, through 
contrast, we are letting the child learn much of com- 
pensations and of balance. 

Consider the pairs of opposites, red and green, 
yellow and violet, blue and orange, under various 
headings: (1) each ''single" colour is a contrast to 
a ‘‘double’’ colour, (2) each cool colour to a “warm” 
colour, (3) each ‘‘advancing’’ colour to а ''retiring"' 
colour, (4) each ''high'' colour to a ''low"' colour. 

An illustration at this point may help. Take the 
"swing'' of a pendulum which is running down and 
simplify it to eight beats and a rest:—1 balances 2, 
3 balances 4, 5 balances 6, 7 balances 8, g 15 
stationary. White balances black, yellow balances 
violet, orange balances blue, green balances red; 
neutral grey. 

Another illustration we can take from the ''famous 
Duke of York," “ир”! and “down” (high and 
low) :—‘‘up’’ equals white; “nearly ар” equals vel- 
low, orange, green; ''neither up nor down" equals 
neutral; red, blue; ‘‘nearly down'' equals violet; 
“down” equals black. 


Colour in connexion with Light and Shade. 


This idea of colours according to their intrinsic 
height or depth is readily seen by children and at a 
later stage can be linked with study of light and 
shade. Before this close comparison of colour tones 
is advisable, variants of colour can be appreciated 
in the ''double" colours, as when orange has enough 
bias to be called reddish-orange (example a bitter 
orange fruit) or yellowish-orange (example an unripe 
sweet orange). Still further bias gives orange-red 
(example scarlet pillar box) or orange-yellow, and so 
on. 

The idea of opposites is kept clear :—if orange has 
a red bias it is opposed to a blue tinged with green; 
if orange has a yellow bias it 1s opposed to a blue 
tinged with violet. 

So we can illustrate this by a pendulum running 
down :—orange-yellow balances indigo, scarlet balances 
blue-green (example holly berries and holly leaves). 

None of this elementary work has to be unlearnt 
at any later stage. In advanced classes colour study, 
to be sound, must be based on this foundation (when 
pigments and materials are in use), and light and 
shade study is greatly helped bv this foundation. 

By swinging from white through six colours to 
black, or rising from black through six colours to 
white, we arrive naturallv at the customary scale of 
values, three high and three low, with the middle 
which is neither ''up'/ nor, “down? :—white, high 
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light, light, low light, middle, high dark, dark, low With a definitely yellow lighting to the whole, light. 
dark, black. blue becomes greener, pink becomes nearer orange, 


By swinging from white through six colours to 
colour without terms which are either borrowed from 
ог are common to music. Tone is similar in music 
and art in the general sense of a colour scheme, and 
in the particular distinction between high and low 
tones. Ав in music, intruments of certain tone are 
best fitted to illustrate certain passages of sound, 
so in painting, certain colours are best fitted to illus- 
trate certain passages of a picture or pattern. 

In the hands of an expert a naturally deep-toned 
instrument may be used for high notes, but in con- 
certed pieces those high notes could be given to an 
instrument naturally of a higher tone. 

So in painting, an expert can use violet or blue in 
a high key; or in a craft, a rich and valuabie material 

mav be used with violet or blue in a high key. When 
in the hands of a novice in painting, or in a cheap 
material in a craft, light violet or light blue can be 
strident and screeching. When an instrument or 
colour is used beyond its natural pitch, it is not quantity 
so much as lack of quality which produces a jar. 

Tone is used in the other sense, not of gradations 
of pitch, higher to lower, but according to the scheme 
of a cool light with warm darks or a warm light 
with cool darks. Colour tones are not produced 
merely by putting on more or less of the same pig- 
ment: when a darker or lighter tone of the same 
colour is desired, the darker tones or lighter tones 
must be made cooler or warmer according to whether 
the whole scheme of lighting originates from а 
warm ог cool source. 

The following gives an approximate idea of the 
rainbow colours in a scale of values when the light- 
ing is from a white light. 


SCALE OF VALUES. 


White. High Dark. Crimson. 
High Light. Yellow. Dark. Blue. 
Light. Orange. Low Dark. Violet. 
Low Light. Emerald. Black. 

Middle. 


Without undue forcing, each of these colours can 


be raised or lowered in pitch bv the addition of a 
naturally higher or lower colour in the mixture, 
thus— 
White. 
H.L. Orange-vellow. 
Yellow-orange. Green-yellow. 
L: Orange. Yellow-green. 
Red-orange. Green. 
LI Orange-red. Blue-green. Scarlet. 
Middle. 
H.D. Green-blue. Red. 
Violet-red. Greenish blue. 
D. Red-violet. Blue. 
L.D. Violet. Violet-blue. 
Blue-violet. 
Black. 
If vellow is lowered it becomes more orange and, 
if taken lower still, becomes brown. Blue when 
raised is pleasanter if tending to turquoise, that is 


tinged with yellow, and red raised to pink is pleasanter 
if tinged with yellow. Blue lowered is tinged with red, 
and red lowered is tinged with blue. 


dark blue beomes nearer violet and dark red also 
nearer violet; light violet is partly neutralised and 
becomes greyer, dark violet becomes more intense. 

With a definitely orange lighting, light blue is 
neutralised and looks greyer, pink becomes still more 
orange, dark blue becomes more intensely blue, dark 
red approaches blue-violet. 

The change of colours can well be observed in sun- 
shine on snow, or in sunshine on whitewashed houses 
—when, according to whether the sunshine is pale 
yellow or strong orange, shadows appear slightly 
violet or decidedly blue. 

Al the colour variations here remarked on can 
be observed readily. Children can experiment, after 
trying to record some of these with paint, in making 
successful colour arrangements with ready coloured 
materials—rafha, wools, coloured paper, &c.—propor- 
tion, balance and contrast of line and form, light and 
dark, colour and texture, all entering into most kinds 
of handwork. By keeping as closely as possible to 
the natural pitch of colours, by not forcing them up 
or down, children will, as a 1С have success in their 
management of colour. When at a later stage thev 
have occasion to learn something of colour orchestra- 
tion, a habit formed of using colours in their natural 
pitch will be of immense help in appreciation of colour 
harmonies іп the work of master craftsmen and 
painters, even if little chance comes to the children 
to compose colour harmonies of their own. 

The parallels between music and art are often most 
illuminating. Ап, idea frequently written of is a 
likeness between the octave and the rainbow colours. 
Is it not perhaps more helpful to find a parallel between 
a series of octaves and the rainbow colours ? 

As in the scale of values from black through darks 
and lights to white, we have the complete range of 
tones from lowest to highest bv means of neutral 
grevs, so in the scale of colour tones we can consider 
we have the complete range from black through all 
the variants of the rainbow colours to white; thus 
dark corresponds to bass, and light corresponds to 
treble. We can then carry forward the idea of the 
balance of colours, the extremes between violet and 
vellow, next contrasts between blue and orange, and 
the more ordinary between red and grcen. 

The natural love of movement in all of us finds 
scope for a pleasant mental movement in contemplat- 
Ing colour from the point of view of balance. 


Balance of Colours. 


Actual phvsical balance is a source of great plea- 
sure in all forms of athletics and sport—balance in 
pictorial art, the spatial balance of symmetry, or the 
more subtle balance of the vard-arm, is one of the 
chicf sources of enjoyment, as it is also in objects and 
in the patterns on objects. 

Colour, too, can be balanced on the symmetrical 
basis or by the method of the yard-arm, and this due 
balancing suggests movement which is an engaging 
quality. Children. unconsciously relish this movement 
between well balanced;colours, but they can also con- 
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sciously enjoy the fun of making colours change places 
by the old game that Pears made use of in an adver- 
tisement vears ago. Ask children to look steadily at 
an orange placed in a good light on a piece of the 
strony blue paper which fruiterers use. After a minute 
suddenly screen the colours with a white card, and as 
the children continue to look at the place where the 
frut was they are thrilled to see a blue orange on an 
orange paper. The same game can be tried with 
emerald and red, violet and vellow. 

After these demonstrations the children will be in no 
doubt as to what colours reallv balance each other. 
Thev will need no circular diagrams to convince them 
that the true opposite of blue is orange, of red is 
green, of vellow is violet. 

If a similar set of pairs is looked at when part of 
the fruit is in shade against a shadow cast on the 
paper, the resemblance in colour between shade on 
orange and shadow on blue will be clearly visible in 
the image of the colours seen when the white card 
screens the fruit; similar resemblances will be seen 
between shade on red and shadow on green, shade on 
vellow and shadow on violet. 

The principle involved can be taken further at a 
later stage, when colour can be studied as it is affected 
bv proportion, relation to colours other than opposite, 
and bv aerial perspective. This more advanced colour 
study is well treated of in many books written for 
students, such as the one bv Vanderpoel. 


The First Paint Box. 


Something ought to be said about the paints with 
which the beginner should be provided and the manner 
in which these should be used. 

In the same way that much harm can be done to a 
child's sense of hearing by letting him learn to plav 
on a piano when it is out of tune or when several notes 
are silent ones, much harm can be done to a child's 
sense of colour by letting him try to use paints which 
do not produce pure colours or which are too few in 
number. 

dt is a mistake to think it is easy for a child to begin 
with three paints; seven or eight are not too many, 
and, if carefully selected, ten paints can be used with 
advantage. А child's first box should contain a blue 
Which is a *"blue-blue," a red which is а ‘‘red-red,"’ 
а yellow which is a '*vellow-vellow.' Іп students’ 
quality the nearest obtainable are cobalt- blue, crimson- 
red, and pale chrome-vellow. 

If the child is to obtain clear bright colour it is 
essential that he should be able to mix апу **double"' 
colour without the inadvertent presence of the third 
single colour—hence it is desirable that he should 
have a second blue, a second red, and a second vellow. 
Cobalt-blue plus crimson equal {ЧОЕ but pale chrome 
plus crimson is not nearly as satisfactory as vermilion 
plus cadmium for orange; pale chrome and Antwerp 
blue equal (emerald) green. This brilliant rain- 
bow green is not needed for most nature painting, a 
satisfactory combination is raw sienna plus Antwerp 
blue for leaf green. Now it is possible to make grevs 
and browns by a mixture of the first three colours— 
red, yellow, blue—but it 1s a difficult matter for little 
children, It Is better to provide them with browns 


whi h can be modified by addition of blue. The best 
are the paints called ''light red," which with cobalt- 
blue makes lovely sky greys, and burnt sienna, which 
with Antwerp blue makes good bronze-greens, and 
brown madder, which with Antwerp blue gives a great 
range of browns and greys. 

Arranged in the following order the pairs that are 
most frequently used in combination are side by side, 
and practically every colour in nature can be closely 

matched. The box thus arranged has a most attrac- 
tive appearance, and it 1s a very economical one if 


Reeves’ tablet colours are used; these tablets are de- 
lightfully moist and have an oblong surface which 
encourages a bold use of a big brush. 

Combination. Paints. Combination. 

š { Light red 

Sky grey (Cobalt blue Violet. 

Bright red (Crimson lake 

Orange. 


Daffodil colour 1,5, chrome 


( Raw sienna 

1 Antwerp blue | 
{ Burnt sienna 

( Brown madder 


nne 


| 
[| 
| Vermilion | 
j Corn colour. 


Leaf green | 
Bronze | Dull browns 


Autumn leaf - J and greys. 


Reeves* make an inexpensive box to hold twelve 
moist tablets, so that the last two places can be filled 
with ivorv black and Chinese white for use in decora- 
tive work, though these two paints are unnecessary 
for nature painting on white paper. For children's 
work a ready-made green, violet, or orange is not 
nearlv so satisfac torv as the use of two single colours 
to make each double colour. Very scon children fect 
the advantage of atmosphere and life in а blended 
violet, a blended orange, and a blended green 
Children can readily appreciate the brilliance and, 
vivacity that can be obtained by blending cobalt and 
Antwerp blue, crimson and vermilicn-reds, and апу 
pair of the vellows, when such things as a blue flower, 
a geranium, or a crocus, are to be painted. It is a 
fairly safe rule to make: for every colour which vou 
wish to make alive, use two paints in the box. The 
use of two paints for any one colour gives that swing 
from one to the other which is something like the 
pulse of life. Тһе colour is made to throb and ceases 
to have the flat quality which the use of a single paint 
gives. The throbbing colour is almost as different 
from the flat colour as is a live flower from one which 
has been pressed in a book. 

Of course, quality of colour is dependent to an 
enormous extent on the technique of, the handling of 
the brush as quality in violin playing is dependent on 
fingering and bowing; but in an article on colour one 
cannot go into details of manipulative technique. 

However, no skill in manipulation can entirely over- 
come faults in the instrument, so children should be 
provided with reasonably good paints arranged in a 
purposeful order and with sufficient colours to make 
possible the accurate matching of colours in sight, or 
of colours in the imagination. 


* Messrs, Reeves € Sons, Ltd., in reply to our inquiry, sav 
that the box referred to is their box No. 134R, costing 2s. 6d., 
with twelve colours at choice. FE тов: 
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PEWTERWORK. 


Bv C. R. LEvison 
(Art Master, the Secondary School, Washington, Co. Durham), 


It is desirable that any course of craftwork should 
include the widest possible range of materials, and 
the inclusion of metalwork of some description at an 
early stage is recommended. Satisfactory work can 
be obtained from children of thirteen years of age. 
Metalwork, in the ordinary sense of the term, un- 
fortunately requires a rather elaborate equipment for 
its full development, but a modest beginning can be 
made with very little outlay іп pewterwork. The 
scope of this article is quite elementary and is con- 
cerned with thin sheet pewter modelled to decorate 
some wooden object which in turn will support the 
metal. To work thicker metal, raising it into bowls, 
plates, &c., would introduce complications which it 
is desired to avoid, though no doubt this natural 
development would be expected to follow in due course. 


All these can be supplied by the Manual Training 
Tool Co., Brookhill, Shefheld. 

A pitch-bed, though not absolutely essential, is a 
ereat convenience, and makes modelling much easier. 
It can be compounded as follows :—1 lb. pitch, 2 Ib. 


plaster of Paris or whitening, 1 oz. tallow. If the 
result is too soft, powdered resin will harden it. 
Melt the pitch until liquid and add the tallow. Then 


add the plaster of paris slowly, stirring all the time. 
This makes a firm yet elastic bed on which to work. 
A sandbag or a thick piece of leather makes a fairly 
satisfactory substitute for a pitch-bed at this stage. 
Having measured up the size of metal required, the 
shape of metal and the outline of the design should be 
traced on. This can be done with carbon paper, 


which will give a better impression if the metal be 


L 


Metals vary considerably in their properties, but 
all have this in common, that they model with com- 
parative difficulty. Pewter, being very soft, is the most 
suitable metal for beginners to try their hand on. 
The medium is not too stubborn to preclude success, 
and yet is sufficiently difficult to provide a most neces- 
sary discipline. There is a tendency among children 
to refuse to be bound by the natural limitations of 
their material. 
tion with other materials will ind metal strong enough 
to fetter them. 

The initial equipment should comprise :— 

(1) A sheet of thin pewter, 21 in. by 16 in., 
costing 3S. 3d. 

(2) A sheet of medium pewter, 21 in. by 16 in., 
costing 4s. 3d. 

(3) Two or more die punches. 

(4) А scriber, modelling iron, and knob modelling 
tool. 

(5) A bottle each of grease remover, patina, and 
metal varnish. 


Those who have erred in this direc-- 


11. 


first brushed thinly with turpentine or gamboge. As 
a beginning, a design composed of arrangements of 
punch impressions is very suitable. Various patterns 
of punches can be purchased, and others can be fairly 
easily filed from screws, nails, &c. A clear impression 
is made if the pewter is laid face downwards on a 
scrap of leather or linoleum and the punch struck 
sharply several times with a hammer. When some 
experience as to the behaviour of metal has been 
gained, a more ambitious scheme of decoration may 
be undertaken. А corner design for a teapot stand 
such as Figs. I and ПІ is suitable. The design should 
be traced on the metal with carbon paper, after which 
the metal should be warmed and pressed firmly face 
downwards on to the pitch-bed. The next process 15 
to press down the design into the pitch. The nature 
and size of the design will determine the tool to be 
used to depress the pattern, and the thickness of the 
metal will determine the strength of blow necessary. 
If no pitch-bed is available, a sandbag or scrap of 
leather can ђе made to seryenifydare is used. 
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If it is desired merely to raise the outline of the 
pattern, the “tracer” is used. This is a tool shaped 
rather like a blunt chisel. It should be held between 
the thumb and first two fingers, and guided by the 
third finger, which lies on the metal and touches the 
foot of the ‘‘tracer.’’ Progress is made by tapping 
the head of the ''tracer" with a hammer, the guiding 
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finger pushing the tool forward after every tap. A 
continuous line is thus traced out. To lift the work 
from the pitch-bed, it should be gently warmed. Care 
is necessary not to burn the pitch. Assuming that 
the design is now raised to the required height, it 
should be finished by modelling where required on 
the surface. A matting punch may be used to fill 
in the background, or the edges of the pattern may 
be emphasised by tracing a line round them. 

Metal, in process of being worked, hardens, and 
then requires softening or annealing. It is hardly 
likely that the comparatively small amount of work 
done so far will have made annealing necessary, but 
it may be noted for subsequent use that pewter can 
be annealed bv plunging it for a few moments into 
boiling water. This method is safer than any other 
in view of the low melting point of pewter, 

All that now remains is to give the metal a pleasing 
colour, or ‘‘patina,’’ and to mount it on its support. 
If prepared acids for colouring the metal have not 
been purchased, dilute hydrochloric acid may be 
brushed on and will produce a grey surface. If de- 
sired, the raised portions may now be burnished with 
whitening, after which metal varnish should be applied. 
If the pattern is raised to any great extent the hollows 
at the back should be filled with a wax or plaster 
filing. Small round-headed nails may be used for 
fastening the pewter to its wooden support. If care 
is taken in planning the position of the nails they 
become an essential part of the design and add greatly 
to the final appearance of the work. 


CRAFT-WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


For the best and cheapest 
appliances and materials 
for the handwork room 


you should consult the 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOL CO. 
BROOKHILL, . SHEFFIELD 


See the article on Pewter- 
work in this number of the 
“ Education Outlook” and 
send us your order. 


PRICE LISTS AND PARTICULARS POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


£700,000 for Cambridge. 


The valedictory address of the retiring Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University, the Rev. G. A. 
Weekes, Master of Sidney Sussex College, announced 
the offer of the magnificent sum of 4,700,000 from 
the International Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This sum includes а contribution of 
£230,000 for the new University Library, already 
planned. The balance of the sum will be used in 
developing the physical and biological studies of the 
University. The cost of building and maintaining 
the library is now assured. 


Oriental Studies. 


The School of Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus 
has a record of over 3,000 students now working in 
various parts of the Empire. Тһе roll of the last 
session was 528, and the subjects studied number 
forty-six, whereas a year аро it was only thirty-five. 
The Arabic, Chinese, and Hindustani are the depart- 
ments with the largest number of students. Fees 
brought in over £5,000, an increase on last yecar's 
figures, but there is a deficit on the vear's work- 
ing amounting to £1,356. Now that the sale 
of South Place site has been completed, it is hoped 
that the deficit will disappear when the income from 
the investments begins to accrue. The total income for 


last year was £24,917. 


The Cult of Inoculation. 

Dr. Walker, Medical Officer of Health for Stretford, 
informed a gathering of parents that the Local Authority 
was prepared to provide facilities for immunising their 
children against diphtheria. According to the report 
from which we quote, he assured them that the greatest 
care would be exercised and there was not the slightest 
desire оп the part of the Council to use compulsion. 
Both these assurances may ke relied. upon, but а! 
the same it is no part of a Local Authority's duty to 
indulye іп experiments at the public expense. It 
would be interesting to know the nature of this alleged 
"safe protection’? for the child, ‘particularly in the 
infant school.”’ 


“ Yorkshire College.” 

Leeds University, once known as Yorkshire College, 
is being extended. In 19235 the Duke of York appealed 
for Zi3oo,oco, and of that sum £410,000 has been ob- 
tained. The extension scheme, when complete, will 
mean an expenditure of a million pounds, and а begin- 
ning was made last month by the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the new mining block. The Duchess 
of Devonshire performed the ceremony, and the Duke, 
who is Chancellor of the University, recalled the fact 
that the first. student of the old. Yorkshire College 
was а miner. 


The Retarded Child. 

Dr. R. H. Crowley, Senior. Medical. Officer of the 
Board of Education, has been telling the Oxford 
teachers that the number of mentally retarded children 
in a school population of the ayes seven to fourteen is 
about 500,000, and she proportion is greater in rural 


than in urban areas, alf of this retarded army lack 
“ап all-round intellectual capacity” or they possess 
some ''specific intellectual defect." But it really is not 
wise to take too seriously all the things these experts 
say about the ‘‘retarded.’” What it would be interest- 
ing to discover is the evidence on which a child is 
deemed to suffer from “а lack of all-round intellectual 
capacity," or from ''some specific intellectual defect."' 
What, after all, or perhaps first of all, is ‘‘all-round 
intellectual capacity” ? 


Salaries in Devonshire. 


The Devon County Education Committee have re- 
commended the adoption of a new scale of salaries for 
heads of secondary schools. The recommendation was. 
approved by forty-five to thirty-one members of the 
Devon County Council. At present it is, however, but 
a scale on paper, and ts not yet in force. The opinion 
seems to be held in Devon that it is the Finance Com- 
mittee who have the last word, and they have not 
yet spoken. 


For Future Consideration. 


The Leigh controversy has ended for the time being. 
The notices of dismissal have been. withdrawn. The 
Authority maintains its standpoint, but has avoided 
the contest by paving the arrears of salary withheld 
since July. <A test case in the Courts the Authority 
feels it cannot afford to fight, and it is intended to 
bring the matter of the employment of married women 
teachers before the Association of Education Com- 
muttees with a view to some unity of action later. For 
the moment the question therefore remains an academic 
one. 


Sir Gregory Foster's Piaint. 

Sir Gregory Foster is perturbed to find that so few 
freshmen at University College, London, know what 
they intend to do when they leave the university. To 
those who want to ke chemists he was not very en- 
couraging. It seems that the jobs open to the chemist 
are only for those who add engineering or agriculture 
cr botany or biochemistry to their attainments. A 
financier applied to him for two young graduates in 
any faculty, but they had to possess well balanced, 
adaptable minds. Str Gregory nominated. two, but 
they were so firm set on chemistry that they declined 
the offer. Perhaps they knew their own business 
better than the financier. 


The Poor Boy and Eton. 


The Head Master of Eton, Dr. Alington, told the 
Bucks County Teachers! „Association meeting at 
Avlesbury something about. school endowments. Не 
agreed. that there was some truth іп the complaint 
that they did not always go to the people for whom 
they were intended. That was not the case at Eton, 
however; no scholarship money ever went to rich 
boys there. Better. still, his governing body һай re- 
cently so changed the regulations as to enable the 
poorest boy to be educated at Eton free of all fees. 
If he could not afford books or clothes the Governors 
would make grants to garry him through. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Good Arithmetic and Good Sense. 

The desire to avoid mechanical methods in teaching 
1s to be commended, but it should not be carried too 
far. In all learning there is a mechanical element, 
for basic facts such as the multiplication table or the 
‘declensions and conjugations and the spelling of 
ordinary words must be instantly ready for use. We 
‘cannot spend time in evolving them afresh for every 
occasion. It is an important part of the business of 
the school, especially with pupils under twelve or there- 
abouts, to make such basic facts lastingly familiar and 
readily available. In seeking to discard the mechanical 
we must not fall into the worse error of trying to 
rationalise at too early a stage. This will lead us 
to teach for teaching's sake, providing transient in- 
tellectual experiences which bear no fruit in action 
because they leave nothing of substance in the mind. 

In arithmetic there is frequently a waste of effort of 
this kind. Children are invited to see reasons before 
their eyes are opened. Instead of mastering processes 
which are within their ken and learning to respect 
accuracy in computation they are befogged and dis- 
‘couraged by a premature consideration of mathematical 
principles. 

The experienced teacher avoids such mistakes, and 
it is matter for congratulation that Dr. P. B. Ballard, 
an experienced teacher and inspector, has been at pains 
to set down his conclusions on this important theme. 
His book is published by the University of London 
Press at 6s. net under the title ''Teaching the 
Essentials of Arithmetic.” It is marked by the attri- 
butes of good sense and racy style which we have come 
to associate with all the author's books on education, 
attributes which for one reader, at least, were potent 


‘enough to keep him out of bed till the small hours. 
There is no risk of boredom when one finds passages 
such as this : '"There is little doubt that children reason 
much less than we think they do. So long as they 
know how to do a thing thev don't worrv their heads 
about the reason why it is done in that particular 
way. ... They resemble the youth whose tutor offered 
to prove to him that the square on the hvpotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides. The youth replied 
that he would not trouble his tutor for a proof, but 
would take his word for it as a gentleman.” 

More seriouslv, Dr. Ballard joins issue with the up- 
holders of what is called ‘‘standard-form’’ in multiplica- 
tion of decimals. His case rests on careful investiga- 
tion and experiment and is proved to the hilt. In this 
chapter I find the key to his general view of arithmetic 
teaching. It is one which I share so fully and cordially 
that I commend his book without reserve as one of the 
best aids to the practical teacher that I have seen. 

SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THE Beacon Stupy Reavers (six books): edited bv 
Frank Roscoe, М.А. (Ginn.) | 

The three Rs, are still the fundamentals in primary 
school instruction, and of these reading may fairly 
claim the first place. 

Yet the ability to read, as we know full well, may 
be of little value unless we are able to use books as 
well as read them. The great need in our elementarv 
schools to-day is that along with the conventional 
teaching of reading should go the training of the pupils 
in the use of books. To meet this need Mr. Frank 
Roscoe has edited this series of study readers. 

There are among the large stock of school readers 
already on the market plenty of books which, in 
addition to the reading matter, contain questions and 
exercises to test the ability of the pupils, but the 
"Beacon Study Readers” differ from these in a very 
important manner. Usually the exercises are addi- 
tions, supplementary to the extracts but not essential. 
In the present series the reading matter and the exer- 
сіѕеѕ аге not separate and independent parts, but 
each completes the other and together they form a 
composite whole. Moreover, the nature of the mate- 
rial in literary readers limits the exercises to questions 
which deal with the esthetic and emotional side of 
language; and, excellent though these may be in train- 
ing the power of literary appreciation, they do little 
or nothing to help the pupil to follow simp!e directions 
in an arithmetic problem, to understand the exact 
meaning of each word in a straightforward instruc- 
tion, or to seize and appropriate the facts in a piece 
of information. The present readers have been de- 
signed specially to serve these ends; their systematic 
use will help the pupils to comprehend instructions, 
to discover information readily, and to organise it 
for further use. The word ‘‘study’’ in the title is the 
keynote of the books, and the editor has so skilfully 
contrived and arranged the material that the pupil 
is bound to do his share of the work. 

It was, we believe, John Morley who, before reading 
a book, used to write down what he expected to get 
from it. That ensures purposeful reading, reading 
in which the reader is not passive but an active seeker, 
and it is this purposeful reading, with the pupil alive 
and alert, that we need to foster and encourage in 
school. 

To this end the ‘‘Beacon Study Readers’’ аге ad- 
mirable, and they ought to be both widely known and 
adopted. They give a new and broader purpose to 
the teaching of reading. 

The six books are designed for the vears of school 
life from six to eleven, and there are separate manuals 
for teachers. Of these latter it need only be said 
that they are full of useful hints and practical sug- 
gestions of method which are certain to be welcomed 
bv all teachers. 

It should be clearly understood that these books are 
not intended as a substitute for literary readers or 
any other reading books., They serve another purpose, 
and are not-intended, to replacecexisting readers. But 
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this can certainly be said, that where the ''Beacon 
Study Readers" are in use the other reading books 
will gain in value and acquire a new interest. 


Р. М. С. 


MotivE Forces oF THE Михо: Бу Alice. Raven. 
(3s. ба. Heffer.) 

This small introduction to the new psychology, as 
the Preface tells, arose out of a course of lectures 
given. It is largely based upon the better known 
works of Macdougall, Trotter, Tansley, and some 
other modern works. There are always people who 
are alarmed at the idea of reading books that they 
count as being learned, and for such people works 
like this one of Miss Raven's are chiefly intended. 
It happens not infrequently, indeed, that the explica- 
tions of the ‘‘standard’’? books are actually simpler 
to grasp in their original form than in the transcript; 
and the present work sometimes illustrates this phe- 
nomenon. But it differs from а good many simple 
introductions to psychology in having, not only a 
chapter on “Тһе Use of Psychology in Education,” 
but a peneral sense of the applications of psychology 
to education and life. R. J. 


Tur CHILD IN Primitive Society: by Nathan Miller. 
(125. 6d. Keyan Раш.) 

This valuable accession to the ‘Library of Educa- 
tional Psychology’? will be read with deep interest by 
educationists, and with delight bv all who love 
children. For the latter it is an inexhaustible mine of 
child-lore, rich, quaint, and often unexpected. It is 
startling, for instance, to learn that the children of 
primitive peoples are intellectually the equals, if not 
the superiors, of the children of cultured white parents. 
Maori children, we are told, are quite equal to their 
white schoolfellows; the same is true of Fijian boys 
educated in Sydney. Tongan bovs who have never left 
their island write shorthand and solve problems in 
higher mathematics. Bantu children in mission schools 
are found to keep pace with the children of white 
parents, and in some respects to surpass them. Aus- 
tralian aborigines learn reading, writing, and arithmetic 
more easily than white children. The explanation of 
this precocity of mental development among the children 
of primitive peoples is apparently that their faculties 
ripen prematurely as compared with those of the 
children. of literate peoples. The Ainus of Japan 
consider the child who has reached one and a-half vears 
of age and is unable to provide for himself as “of no 
good as an Ainu." An African child at six or seven 
is already mature and knows almost all there is to be 
known. Не never possesses the characteristics of 
naiveté or childishness. In the Solomon Islands bright- 
looking lads of eight or nine vears of age stand smok- 
ing their pipes gravely; in Chile the Araucanian lad 
is early addicted to drunkenness. On the Niger River 
children of six or eight vears leave their parents’ home 
and build themselves huts, hunt and fish independently, 
and even practise a crude form of cult. Under primi- 
tive conditions the child must willy-nilly learn in infancy 
the things that are generally necessary for the pur- 
poses of life, but these things are few, and, once 
learned, the faculties that have prematurely matured 
grow blunted and dull; at the age of twelve or 
fifteen the child withdraws into himself, апа hence- 
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forth he will never exceed the height to which the swift 
progress of his early «ау has carried him. Professor 
Miller gives a full and very illuminating account of the 
logical basis and processes of primitive education, which 
is largely traditional, and tends to perpetuate many 
useless survivals from the past. Its main purpose is to 
carrv forward from generation to generation the mores 
of the tribe, and to this end it sacrifices the free de- 
velopment of the individual. This primitive clement 
persists, in Professor Miller’s view, in our own highly 
organised educational systems. It is time, he argues, 
that the pressure making for conformity and the per- 
petuation of outworn symbols should be replaced by a 
desire to allow the child to express himself. We have 
vet to realise the truth that the individual 15 the ultimate 
and only reality in social life. С. 
English. 
A Book or VICTORIAN VERSE: edited by V. H. 
Collins. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

In this volume Mr. Collins gives us examples of 
Iyrical poetry from Tennyson to Stevenson. He has 
shown both taste and judgment in his selection and, 
in addition, has written a very interesting introduc- 
tion. There are also brief notes and а few lines about 
the poets from whose works the selections are taken. 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH: by H. A. Treble. (25. ба. 

net. Oxford University Press.) 

We hear a great deal about the difficulties which 
beset the teacher of English. There is, however, no 
lick cf willing helpers anxious to tell us how to sur- 
mount those difficulties, and we are tempted to infer 
that it is probably more аса to teach English 
than to write a book about it. The present volume 
is the outcome of a course of lectures delivered to 
teachers іп Northumberland, and, while adding little 
to what bas alreadv been written on the subject, gives. 
many practical suggestions and is very readable. 

We join issue, however, with the author when he 
emphasises the importance of punctuation as a help 
in the management of the voice. We remember other 
writers who have warned us against rules which tell 
us to raise the. voice at a comma and drop it at a 
full stop. Punctuation in writing and pause in speak- 
ing may be related, though not nearly so closely as 
some people imagine; but to confuse punctuation with 
inflexion is to lead the pupil into a very quagmire of 
error, from which it will be difficult to extract him. 
Мг. Treble 18 on surer ground in his chapter on the 
writing of English, and he has some very sensible 
things to say about the correction of compositions. 

There are also chapters on Formal English, the 
Reading Lesson, and Poetry and Drama in the Class- 
room, and there are examples of teaching devices 
which have been tried and found useful. Teachers of 
English seeking help in their work will certainly find 
it in. Mr. Treble's book. P. M. G. 
“The Borzoi English. Dramatists." —EvERY MAN IN 

His Humour: by Ben Jonson; Doctor Faustus : 
by Christopher Marlowe: edited by John Kennair 
Peel. (15. gd. each. Knopf.) 

The greatness of Shakespeare so dominates the 
Elizabethan drama that the plavs of his contempor- 
aries Пе for the most part in undeserved neglect. Yet 
many of these works (achieved (great. popularity im 
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their time, and we are grateful to the editor of the 
present series of neglected masterpieces for his at- 
tempt to revive that popularity. 

Mr. Peel seeks to achieve his object by presenting 
the plays in acting editions, believing that plays live, 
not by being read, but by being acted. He has there- 
fore taken somewhat heavy toll of the texts, in order 
to bring them into reasonable limits for present-day 
performance. We find no fault with this, for it is 
only what is done to a greater or less extent as 
soon as a play is put into rehearsal, whether it be 
Shakespeare or Shaw, Barrie or Coward. The editor's 
pointed comments on production. are both amusing 
and instructive, and, in order that the plays mav be 
intelligently handled, he tells us in his introduction 
the main facts about the authors, their methods and 
ther styles. We commend the series to the notice 
of all who are interested in the presentation or the 


study of the English drama. Р. М. С. 
SHE Sroors TO CONQUER: by Oliver Goldsmith. 
(18. od. Macmillan.) 


“Village Drama Society Plays.’’—AT THE Bric Емі»: 
by S. Asyold (15. net); А Bir or HELP: by F. 
Austin Hyde (od. net); Honest Fork: by F. 
Austin. Hyde (gd. net.) (Deane The Yearbook 
Press). 

THE GREY PEpLAR: by D. de Camera. (1s. Blackie.) 

Messrs. Macmillan have produced a pleasing edition 
of Goldsmith's famous comedy. Тһе introduction, 
which is excellent, and notes are supplied by 

Mr. Robert Herring. The Village Drama Society 

Plavs are amusing little pieces suitable for performance 

bv village clubs and societies. “Тһе Grev Pedlar’’ is 

а рау in two acts with musical numbers suitable 

for school performance. 


А LONDON ANTHOLOGY: edited by Norman G. Brett- 
James, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., Master of Ridgeway 
House, Mill Hill School. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In th:s little volume Mr. Norman Brett-James has 
brought together an excellent collection of extracts 
relating to London. Не begins with one from the 
Annals of Tacitus, wherein we are told that London 
was famous for its concourse of merchants and pro- 
visions. This is an excellent work for use in London 
schools and its value is increased bv a collection of 
nearly 200 questions calling for reference to the text. 


The volume is well printed and bound. R. 
History. 
"New History Series."— THE Master THINKERS— 
VIGNETTES IN THE History OF SCIENCE (with 
Portraits): by R. J. Harvey-Gibson, K.B.E., 


D.L., M.A., D.Sc. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

"This work," says the author in his Preface, **does 
not profess to be in any sense a History of Science.” 
In the exact sense that is true. But a very great deal 
of that History is outlined in this story of the curious 
inquirers, from Thales to Mendel, contained in these 
two hundred odd pages. The method is biographical, 
and for such a story it is perhaps the most attractive 
method. A History of Thought, or of Theories, or 
Ideas, is in itself not sufficiently human for those whose 
interest in the theories or ideas is slight. — But the 
story of the struggles of men towards the “ағу light” 
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of truth has about it the glamour of the heroic. These 
were adventurers, nor were their adventures always. 
without danger. 

There are eight coloured portraits and some illustra- 
tions in black and white. They add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. But the writer is equipped for his. 
task, and the story is complete enough, and interesting 
enough, even without these aids. R. J. 


A New History or GREAT Britain: by К. B. Mowat. 
Shortened edition. (7s. 6d. Humphrey Milford.). 


It is a simple task to discover demerits in a work of 
many and great merits, as in this work. The author 
is not a Macaulay, but he has produced a volume of 
most interesting reading, and shows himself to be 
skilled in the art of creating successful contrasts which 
are at once illuminative and intriguing. 

History is frequently a bald narrative of facts re-. 
lating to a people; not a people of constructionists, 
high and low alike, but, as in Green's ‘‘Short History 
of the English People,” a world of kings, statesmen, 
and warriors—in other words, mostly destructionists. 
Mowat does not despise the great Britishers whose 
works have influenced the world, but treats them with 
the honour they fully merit. True, he says little about 
the influence of such great masters as Purcell and 
Handel, or of Constable, Landseer, and Gainsborough ; 
but he does not hesitate to quote extracts from the 
great writers of almost every period to give point to 
his story. As a result, dryness is absent from every 
page. 

Мг. Mowat betravs no bias. He tells an impartial 
storv, a trait which will enhance the value of the book 
to Colonial readezs. "There are one or two items in our 
history for which we moderns have little cause for 
jubilation, but they are not glossed over. There is a 
complete absence of trimmings, and the author could 
not have condensed the work more skilfully. The narra- 
tive is so vividly told that, in places, it becomes quite 
engrossing. Nothing is taken for granted as to the 
reader's knowledge; the causes and effects are told 
with all essential data and without repetition, so that 
a newcomer to the study can grasp the facts in their 
entirety, or the sojourner in history refresh his mind 
without boredom. The illustrations are many, unique: 
in instances, and interesting. Instead of wasting 
time describing the changes in architectural thought, 
we are given illustrations which tell a fascinating 
story. So much for the major merits; there are many 
others. 

It is to be deplored that so skilled an historian should’ 
dismiss the story of Ancient Britain in two pages. 
This story has been lifted from the morass of doubt 
and legend, and is worth the telling. We are told 
that “intermittent war existed throughout the country,’” 
but not which people were warlike. No doubt the 
builders of Stonehenge were warlike, but the men who 
laid down the foundation of the British race, the 
builders of Avebury Circle and the authors of the Merlin 
cycle of legend, were peaceable. Some will sav that war 
and warriors figure too largely in this story, and the 
writer also is of that opinion, for, after all, warriors 
are destructionists—they are trained to that end—and 
history is the story of constructionist first, destruction- 
ist last. Without the constructionist, the destruction- 
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‘st would have neither support nor occupation. It 
may be argued that the destructionist works for the 
welfare of the constructionist: that is merely a half- 
truth. Тһе attempts of the Plantagenets to found а 
"Continental British Empire voiced the ambitions of 
a ruling caste, not the desires nor the needs of the 
constructionists. Yet we may find an excuse for our 
author. When he was writing his story eight years 
ago, military affairs were given emphasis in the edu- 
cational world. To-day, we are becoming civilised, 
and the emphasis is veering from the military to the 
arbitration. world; we are secking means of gaining 
world peace, and trving to foster an education in 
peaceful habits by lessening the emphasis on the 
military records. 

Mr. Mowat has placed himself in a dangerous 
position by regarding the Great W'ar as an event 
sufficiently remote to be treated historically. Quite 
recently, several volumes have appeared which offer 
evidence diametrically opposed to his statements. As 
an ex-service man with decided views on G. H.Q. and 
the conduct of the war, the writer is too biased to be 
trusted with the expression of an opinion as to who 
is right, Mr. Mowat or the other authors. The fact 
remains that the war is too near us to have become 
an historical subject, unless one limits the evidence 
to dates and accepted facts. On the other hand, the 
treatment of our Colonial history of recent years and 
‘of our foreign policy is beyond attack, and Mowat's 
version is eminently desirable. The map work is 
extensive. and of great excellence. 

Boys will enjoy reading, adults and teachers will 
profit by studying, this work, for the language i5 
good literary English shorn of technicalities and liter- 
ary falsities: it is the language which the efficient 
teacher uses and appreciates. And finally, Mr. Mowat 


is enthusiastic in his work. H. C. 
OUTLINES OF ANCIENT History: by D. M. Vaughan. 
(214 pages, illustrated. 25. ба. Longmans.) 


By the excellence of her earlier volumes, Miss 
Vaughan made us anticipate something good in her 
new work. It is disappointing. Тһе first os pages 
hurry over the story of the pre-Grecian world in a 
sketchy manner shorn of her peculiar Imaginative 
treatment, and the rest of the book is piven over to 
Greece and Rome, for which the authoress appears 
to have a special affection. Тһе subject has been 
treated much too often, and in some cases much 
better than Miss Vaughan has dealt with it. 


H: C. 


“The Teaching of History Series. —(1) Common- 
WEALTH AND RESTORATION: by A. S. Turberville, 
M.C., M.A., B.Litt. (2) THE AGE ОЕ QUEEN 
ANNE: by A. C. Wood, B.Litt., М.А. (2s. 6d. 
each. Nelson.) 

(1) Mr. Turberville describes the period with which 
he deals as beginning and ending with a revolution. 
He tells а continuous story from 1649 to 1689— 
forty years of rapid change. To this he adds chapters 
on Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, Industry and 
‘Travel, HEN Life, Literature, Science and the Arts. 
Thus the main story 15 told chiefly in its political 
aspect, but, as he writes, “Even in times of the 
greatest political excitement the breadwinner has to 
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go about his business, and the housewife to look 
after her kitchen." That is both true and pregnant. 
It is so obvious, as G. K. C. might say, that we over- 
look it—or underlook it. To read many histories, one 
would scarcely be reminded of it. There is a very 
useful “Note on Authorities" at the end, classified 
into (a) Original Authorities and (b) Secondary 
Authorities; and there is a very good index. 

(2 Mr. Wood's 'Age of Qucen Anne'' begins 
with a chapter on “Economic and Social Life," and 
ends with one on ‘‘Literature and Art." There is 
a classified bibliography and a full index. 

Both books have illustrations, maps, and portraits, 
many of them of more than usual interest. 


R. J. 
"A History for British Schools.'—MopznwN II: by 
D. C. Somervell. (3s. Bell.) 
This volume is the last of the series, and ably 


maintains the standard of the preceding books. It 
is unique in that it includes an excellent division on 
United States History, an item usually ignored bv 
other writers. Nineteenth-century Europe is treated 
amply, and the book on the Great War is wrhten 
with a skill and verve likely to intrigue the voung 
student. It is an exceptionally valuable text-^ook 
for school use. Hc. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE WORLD : by Н. A. Davis. 
(560 pages, maps and illustrations. 78. ба. 
Humphrey Milford.) 

Mr. Davis has compiled an interesting outline of 
world history which will be of value to general readers 
as well as to students. Тһе story has been greatly 
condensed, and one gains the impression that historic 
values, like time, are things of swift passage. 

The book is copiously illustrated and well provided 

with maps, whilst the format, typography, and finish 
of the volume reflect great credit on the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It is also published in two parts, at 
3s. 6d. and 4s. respectively, for school use, and can 

be recommended. H. C. 


Geography. 

Ах ATLAS OF Есохоміс GEOGRAPHY: by J. G. Bartholo- 
mew and L. W. Lyde. (8s. 6d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

In this, the third edition of this atlas, the text 
has been greatly extended so as to give a тоге 
complete account of the economic geography of the 
world. The additions of black and white commodity 
maps representing production on the dot basis is a 
great improvement : a more correct idea of the actual 
producing areas is thus given. 


OXFORD PREPARATORY ATLAS: by J. G. Bartholomew, 


М.А. (о inches by 11 inches. Cloth, 2s. 3d. ; also 

in paper, 15. od. Oxford University Press.) 
This atlas contains thirty-five pages of maps, 
clearly printed апа not crowded with names. The 


continents and main countries are shown in physical 
maps, usually accompanied by a political map, either 
full-page size or set in the corner of the phvsical 
map where this will suffice. The new boundaries in 
Australia and Ireland are shown, and the ditferent 
British railway systems are distinguished. The paper 
on which the maps, are printed-and>the cloth binding 
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appear to be strong enough to stand even school 


wear and tear. There is a four-page index to 
latitude and longitude. E. PO. 
GEOGRAPHY STUDY Carps. (2s. per set of 12. Pitman.) 


This series of maps, accompanied by notes, is very 
disappointing both in the representation of relief, which 
in most cases is very poor, and in the system of nomen- 
clature, which is often confusing. Any good atlas 
and text-book would supply all that is contained 
thereon. 

LonGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE Books: by L. D. 
Stamp and E. C. Stamp. Part I, Map Reading 
Exercises; Part II, Climatic Exercises; Part III, 
Graphical and Regional Exercises. (gd. per part.) 

The authors have here attempted to give an example 
of types of diagrams which the pupil can be taught 
to draw so as to impress upon himself certain geo- 
graphic truths of great importance. 


French. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH CoMPosiTION : by the Rev. W. К. 
Flex and Ch. H. Moulinier. (2s. Longmans.) 

A good useful text-book. of a rather old-fashioned 

type, containing sentences and passages for transla- 

tion, with .notes explaining the more important diffi- 

culties,, А Key is also punished for the use of 
teachers. A. В. С. 


ConTES MYTHOLOGIQUES : par Marc Ceppi. (2s. Bell.) 
The beautiful stories of Proserpine, Psyche, Theseus, 
Perseus, Hercules, Jason, Ulysses will probably be 
familiar to most boys from Hawthorne or other Eng- 
lish sources, if not from the original Greek or Latin. 
The author expresses the hope that this book may 
serve to many of the children who will use it as an 
introduction to the delightful mythological lore of 
Ancient Greece and Rome. Useful questionnaire and 
exercises are appended. A. B. G. 


Le CAPITAINE PaMPHILE: by Alexandre Dumas. 
Abridged and edited by Walter Thomas. (18. gd. 
. Nelson.) 

The creator of d’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, 


and Aramis surely has a warm place in the heart of 
every English boy. Here he provides us with a further 
dish of equally tempting fare: perils bv sea, hair- 
breadth escapes, plenty of fighting, Chinese junks, 


mutiny ; the whole interwoven with fantastic and 
amusing animal stories. What more could the heart 
desire ! A. B. G. 


Tue Active FRENCH Course, Third Year: by F. A. 
Hedgcock. (3s, University of London Press.) 

This is the sequel to Mr. Hedgcock’ s earlier book 
which was reviewed some months ago in these columns. 
The present volume contains a useful “Grammaire 
Francaise" and some passages specially marked for 
learning by heart. Mr. Hedgcock's advice on memo- 
rising French passages IS excellent, and none the worse 
because it revives a very old practice of the teachers of 
Latin and Greek. . 


t 


German. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR AND READER FOR ADULT STUDENTS: 
by A. Kirk. (2s. Harrap.) 


In this short course, planned to meet primarily the 
needs of technical and science students, there are sixty- 
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six pages of grammar, so tabulated that they shall 
aid visualisation, and. the same number of pages of 
reading exercises and short passages for translation 
into German on subjects cognate with the preceding 
German extract. The book is something more than 
a mere reader, it is also a useful guide to the type 
of student who will mostly use it and contains valuable 
hints on what particularly to note and on language 
idiosyncrasies, warnings of pitfalls апа advice on 
dictionaries and other books useful to science students. 
It is intended to be taken with a teacher (but can be 
quite well used in private study) and to last three 
years of about fifty hours each. Jo S: H. 1 
DAS DEUTSCHE ZEITWORT IN BEWEGUNG: by S. Tindall. 
(2s. Rivington.) 

Any young pupil who has worked through this little 
book containing 4oo verbs and 110 exercises, all de- 
tached sentences, should have little further difficulty 
with the German verb. We suspect, however, that the 
undue amount of ‘‘constant and systematic drill’’ to 
which he will by then have been subjected will have 
done something to destroy for him the fascination of 
language study. J. S. H. 


Scripture. 


CONCERNING THE BIBLE: by Conrad А. Skinner. 
(246 pages. 3s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

The author has simplified a difficult subject. His 
admissions are deliciously frank, and the treatment of 
the work is very scholarly. Each book of the Bible 
is dealt with, and a reading of this work should give 
the reader ample knowledge about the origin of the 
Bible, and the manner in which it attained tts present 
form. 

As a text-book for schools, it is. possibly too scholarly 
for juvenile appreciation, and very few schools are 
able to permit so detailed a study of the history of 
the Bible itself. Н. С. 


Chemistry. 
HIGHER TEST PAPERS IN CHEMISTRY: by E. J. Holm- 
yard, M.A., F.I.C. (тоо pages. 3s. Pitman.) 

A collection of 600 questions which have been based 
on those set in Higher Certificate, Intermediate, and 
University Scholarship examinations, The collection 
should be useful to teachers and students, but a study 
of the questions by the chemist will make him query 
whether some of them should not be relegated to 
higher examinations. The tendency nowadays seems 
to be to plunge the students into the midst of modern 


developments before he has made sure of his 
foundations. T. S. 1" 
THE CHEMISTRY OF CRUDE DRuGs: byv J. E. Driver, 


M.Sc., Ph.D., and George Edward Trease, Ph.C. 
(Pages vi+ 157 1os. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This book has been written. primarily for pharma- 
ceutical students, but it should also prove useful to all 
who wish to gain a general acquaintance with the 
constituents of drugs of natural origin. Detailed 
directions are given for practical work, most of the 
exercises in which are such as are regularly carried 
out in the pharmaceutical courses at University 
College, Nottingham. 
The authors state that, in view of the type of reader 
(Continucd on page 368.) 
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NELSON’S SCHOOL PLAY BOOKS 


For Teachers Only. 


A LIST OF PLAYS 


FOR YOUNG PLAYERS AND OTHERS 
Compiled by the JUNIOR PLAYS COMMITTEE of 
THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


‘Cloth. Price 2s. Post Free 2s. 3d. 


This book is indispensable for all who are interested in the selection of a suitable play. It gives full particulars 
of 373 plays—a short résumé of the plot, information about royalties, agents and publishers of the texts—as well 
as hints on production. 


In the Press. 


TEN MODERN PLAYS 


Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. Price 16. 9d. 


‘Contains plays by John Drinkwater, Margaret Macnamara, Laurence Housman, Reginald Arkell, 


Susan Glaspell, Mary Pakington, Beatrice Mayor, St. John Hankin, and Arthur Hopkins, with a 
dramatisation of “ Mrs. Adis" by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


Applications for Specimen Copies will be held over until publication. 


NINE MODERN PLAYS 


` Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. Price 1s. 9d. net 
CONTENTS. | 
The Bishop's Candlesticks (Norman McKinnel)—The Philosopher of Butterbiggins (Harold Chapin)—The 
Rehearsal (Maurice Baring)—The Price of Coal (Harold Brighouse)—Allison's Lad (B. M. Dix)—The Old Bull 
(Bernard Gilbert)—The Little Man ( John Galsworthy)—The Poetasters of Ispahan (Clifford Bux)—Riders to the 


Sea (7. M. Synge). 
EIGHT MODERN PLAYS 


Suitable for Young Actors 
Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, М.А. Price Is. 9d. net 
CONTENTS. 
The Princess and the Woodcutter (4. A. Milne)—Robin Hood (Alfred Noyes)—The Slippers of Cinderella 


(W. Graham Robertson)—Michael (Miles Malleson) —Eldorado ( Bernard Gilbert )-—Vhe Discovery (Hermon Ould )— 
Catherine Parr (Marice Baring)—Campbell of Kilmohr (Ӯ. A. Ferguson). 


LITTLE PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Selected and arranged by EVELYN SMITII, B.A. 
First and Second Series. Each ls. 9d. net 
CONTENTS—FiRsT SERIES. 

The Tricking of Malvolio (from Twelfth Night) —T ' Famed (from The Taming of the Shrew)—The 
Adventure on Gadshill (from Henry IV, Part D— Fhe English Traitors (from //енку V/)— The Soldier and the King 
(from Henry V7)—The Pound of Flesh (from The Merchant of Veutce) —ÀA Lamentable Comedy (from A Midsummer 
Nights Dream )— Fhe Masque for Miranda (from Гле Tempest)— he Guest at the Banquet (from Macbeth). 

CONTENTS—SEcoND SERIES. 

Тһе Students of Navarre (from Love's Labour's Lost)i— The Shepherds’ Festival (from Гле Winter's Tale) — 

Dear Lady Disdain (from Much Ado About Nothing) — The Feast of Capulet (from Nomeo and Fultet)—A Day at 


Ephesus (from The Comedy of Errorsi-- Great Caesar's Death (from Fulins Caesar) —The Queen and the Cardinal 
(from /fearv VIII). 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., 35, 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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NELSON'S SCHOOL PLAY BOOKS 


A BOOK OF LITTLE PLAYS 


Edited by ENID BLYTON. Illustrated. Price 10d. 
CONTENTS. 


The Princess and the Swineherd—Sing a Song of Sixpence— агу Prisoners— Robin. Hood—Peronel's Paint. 


PLAYS FROM LITERATURE 


By EVELYN SMITH, В.А. Junior Book. Price 1s. 6d. net 
CONTENTS. 
The Nightingale (Hans Andersen) —Clever Catherine (Brothers Grimm)-—The Ugly Duckling (Hans Andersen) 
— Daisy's Ball (Louisa M. Alcott)—Three Ballad Plays (Old Ballads)—The Friendly Waiter (Charles Dickens) — 
‘The Copper Merchant (H. M. Thackeray)—Mr. Poulter’s Sword (George El1ot)—A Lonely Little Girl (Charlotte Bronte) 
— The Fortunate Youth (Sir Walter Scott)—-A Luckless Quest (Cervantes) —The Chateau d'If. (Alexandre Dumas). 
With Full Directions for Acting and Presentation. | 


PLAYS FROM. LITERATURE 


By EVELYN SMITH, В.А. Senior Book. Price 1s. 9d. net 
CONTENTS. 
The Plot at Castlewood (IV. M. Zhackeray)—The Supplication to the King (Sir Walter Scott)—Midas (оли 
Lvlyi—The Cricket on the Hearth (Charles Dickens)—Evelina (Fanny Burney)—The Rivals (R. B. Sheridan)-— 
The Two Nations (Lord beaconsfield). With Full Directions for Acting and Presentation. 


OLD TESTAMENT DRAMA 


Selected and arranged by М. W. THOMAS, M.A. Price 15. 9d. net 
The favourite Old Testament Stories presented in Dramatic Form for acting or dramatic reading. 
CONTENTS. 
Jacob and Esau— The Adventures of Joseph—The Exodus—Samson—Saul—The 
Daniel the Seer. 


Introduction—Abraham 
Two Prophets.— Job the Patient 


EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA 


Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. Price 1s. 9d. net 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction: Notes on the Staging of these Plays; Notes on Books for Further Study.—May Day —Christmas- 
tide— Mummers and  Gleemen —Roval Entries— The Trope—The Cornish Plays—The Shipwrights’ Play—The 
Flood—The Creation— The Prophets—The Pageant of Shearman and Тау lors—The Shepherds’ Play—The 
Massacre of the Innocents—The Salutation—The Raising of Lazarus—The Passion and the Resurrection: Christ 
Betrayed ; The Trial of Christ; The Condemnation and Crucifixion; The Harrowing of Hell; The Resurrection— 
Doomsday—The Conversion of Saint Paul—The Morality of Wisdom Everyman. 


PATTERN PLAYS 


A Book of Plays and Play-Making 
By E. C. OAKDEN, M.A. and MARY STURT. Price 1s. 6d. net 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction: Plav-making— The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Robert Browntng)—The Play of the Pied Piper— 
King John and the Abbot of Canterbury (Old Ballad)—TVhe Travelling Musicians (Grimm's Fairy Tales)— The 
Story of РамогеПа (Edmund Spenser)—The Play ої Pastorella— Robin Hood and Alan-a-Dale (Old Baliad)— 
The Plav of the Luck of Troy—The Story of Theseus—The Story of Dorigen (Retold from Chancer)— The Play ha 
Medieval Magic (Zhe Story of Dorigen)— The Story of Griselda (Retold from Chaucer)—-Twice is Too Much ; 
How the Caliph was Tricked (Arabian Nights) —The Play of Twice is Too Much- The Story of the Man who was 
Caliph for a Dav (Arabian Nights)—Vhe Sivineherd (Hans Andersen)—The E mperor’s New C lothes (Hans Anderse n) 
—Lady Clare (Alfred Zennvson)—Vhe Jackdaw of Rheims (Z/tomas Ingoldsby) —Appendix. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., 35, 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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for whom the book 15 written, they have endeavoured 
throughout to assume no more than an elementary 
knowledge of organic chemistry. Whether the 
chemistry-of naturally occurring substances, such as 
the terpenes, alkaloids, &c., can be called elementary 
is open to question. The reviewer's experience is 
that the students likely to use the book may memorise 
the formulae but still be far from understanding them, 
and he wonders whether the authors’ experience is 
really any different. Ts S. ul; 


Biology. 
*Clarendon Science Series.’’—ANIMAL BIOLOGY: by 
_ J. B. S. Haldane and Juan Huxley. (6s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) EM. | | 
The reader, expert or layman, 


can hardly fail to 


recognise the names Haldane and Huxley and to - 


associate them with a great scientific tradition. He 
is entitled to expect from these writers a book which 
is authoritative, interesting, and clear in exposition. 
The most critical reader will admit that his expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled in this work. There is an 
admirable introduction of no less than forty-two pages 
which will help both the student and the layman to 
realise what exactly is the scope and aim of the subject 
of animal biology. There follow chapters on Heredity, 
Organic Regulation, Evolution, and other important 
topics. Perhaps the most pleasing feature of this 
work is that, although it is written by such eminent 
authorities, steeped in the details of their subject, 
there is no trace of ‘‘dry’’ detail in this book. Biology 
is. a very young member of the curriculum in schools, 


and it is greatly to be hoped that both boys and girls 


will be able to get some idea of the greatness of the 
subject and that they will not be troubled with the 
numerous details which must exist in a science which 
deals with no less than a half million species of animals. 
This book should do much to stimulate an interest 
in biology and to ensure that interest is developed 
along the right lines. 0 J. R. 
Physics. | 
INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM : 
Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. 
Longmans.) 

Dr. Houstoun is a writer whose books can always 
be relied upon to be both interesting and accurate. 
His style is clear and concise, and any new text- 
book of his is welcomed alike by teacher and student. 
His latest work deals with electricity and magnetism 
up to the standard of the Intermediate Examinations 
of the various universities, but with suitable omis- 
sions it could be used in the higher forms in schools. 
There is little new which can find its way into the 
subject matter of such a “cut and dried” syllabus, 
but the author has handled his material in an attract- 
ive manner, so that the book is easy to read. In 
the last chapter, Dr. Houstoun has anticipated the 
inclusion of the elementary theory of ''wireless'' into 
the university curriculum by giving an account of the 
generation and detection of electrical oscillations. 
The experiment on the rectifving properties of a 
crystal detector is one which can easilv be arranged 
in апу ordinary laboratory, and the reviewer has 
found it very useful in driving home to his students 
the fact that not every conductor of electricity obeys 
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Ohm's Law. Тһе illustrations are supplied plenti- 
fully throughout the book, the ration being one to 
each page. There are a pleasing number or pictures 
of apparatus, but it is a little surprising that neither 
the Dotlezalek electrometer nor any form of moving 
coil galvanometer are shown in this fashion. Аз is 
customary in this type of text-book, a large number 
of quest.ons taken from former examination papers 
are included at the end of the book, thus adding 
considerably to its value. Іп conclusion, the author 
must be congratulated in condensing this subject in 
such a way as to present all his material so elegantly 
in the short space of some hundred and fifty pages. 
. R. S. M. 
Майна. 
COMMERCIAL MATHEMATICS: by L. H. L. Davies, B.A., 
and E. G. H. Habakkuk, M.Sc. (Pages vii+ 260. 
55. Pitman.) 

This book, which is No. 7 in the ''Bedrock'' series 
of commercial text-books published by Pitman, has 
been wr:tten bv two of the lecturers at the Technical 
College, Cardiff. The first few chapters deal chiefly 
with the contracted methods of arithmetic and the use 
of logarithms. : Latér on come chapters on, ' pefcent- 
ages, proportional parts, and partnership profits. 
In this connexion it would appear that the ‘sompany 
mentioned on page 87, where A.'s share of the profit 
is 58°53 per cent. and B.'s share is 5850 per cent., 
is in a curious financial situation! Further chapters 
clear up the difficulties met with by students on simple 
and compound interest, sinking funds and annuities, 
and stocks and shares. The subject matter of this 
book 1s probably little different from that met with 
in the ordinary school text-book of arithmetic, but the 
examples are in most cases of a rather greater diffi- 
culty. А great number of worked examples аге 
given and there are some thirty test papers at the 
end of the book which should meet the needs of 
the type of student for whom it has been written. 


R. S. M. 


ScHooL ТкісохомЕтвү: by B. A. Howard, М.А. 
(Part II. Ginn.) 
This Trigonometry can be recommended. The 


bookwork possesses the merit of being concise, vet 
anticipates those menor difficulties that crop up in the 
schoolboy mind. Тһе graphical and the algebraiq 
aspects are well combined. Tables are included. 

H 


Economics. 

GROUNDWORK .OF Economics: by R. D. Richards, 
Ph.D., B.Se. Econ. (4s. 6d. Tutorial Press.) 
BANKING AND CURRENCY > by W T. Weston, M.A., 

B.Sc. Lond. (ss. 6d. Tutorial Press.) 
Each of the authors of ‘these, books claims that 
he has written for ''the general reader’’ as well as 
for the student; and in so far as general readers 


' browse over books on Economics and Currency, the 


claim is fairly made. But *' 
don't."' 

However, both student and general reader will want 
to know, first of all, whether these issues of the vear 
1928 are text-books of modern economics, or mainly 
Marshall and Nicholson rewritten. Оп that point 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY: ASSOCIATION: LTD 


TELEPHONE Esavian House TELEGRAMS ` 
HOLBORN | | . EDUCATIONAL . 
9116 171-181 HiGH HOLBORN — ` wESTCENT 

4 LINES | | LONDON- W-C1 72 LONDON 


ANNOUNCING AN INVITATION TO VISIT | 
ESAVIAN HOUSE TO SELECT PRIZES. 


A personal invitation has been sent to all the regular 
customers of the Educational Supply Association to call at 
their Showrooms to examine the Season's stock of books, and 
this invitation is extended to all readers of this paper. Ihe 
stock is well displayed, and the books have been very carefully 
selected on a wide basis as those likely to appeal to all who : 
aré keenly alive to the latest trends in Sociology, Literature 
and Science. In addition, there is a stock, bound in leather 
and other fancy bindings, comprising the standard works of 
‘Classic: writers, also а big selection of notable books marked | 
down at low clearance prices. If it is impossible for Principals. 
to call to make their selections, the E.S.A. will gladly send, 
on receipt of a РОВОВЕ their 205688 Catalogues: of Reward and 
Library Books. 


‘ 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern requirements. 
The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who devote their time entirely 
to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The Hospital contains 849 beds, and is 
the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops 
of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and 
Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and aflord exceptional opportunities for acquiring an 
extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


FEES.—MeEpicaL: Intermediate and Final Courses -  - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
Final Course - - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HosPiTAL Course: £130 in two equal annual 


instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ Course) : £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology for 
the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £963 are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £90,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students and 
Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on 
Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.,, MILE END, LONDON, E.1, 


Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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the reader, general or not, is soon reassured. 
Mr. Richards deals wth the Trade Unions Act of 1927 
(rather fully), the Safeguarding of Industries, the 
Coinage Act of 1920, and so forth. Не has adopted 
the plan of giving a summary at the end of each 
chapter. It is better in many ways for each student 
to make his own summary; but, on the other hand, 
the summaries here given аге well made. ‘There is 
a classified bibliography and a good index. 

Five of Mr. Richards’s twenty chapters deal with 
the subjects to which Mr. Weston’s whole book is 
devoted. It begins in the old Jevons’ stvle about the 
nature, functions, and forms of money, but it very 
quickly arrives at the aspects of the monev question 
that are significant to-day—in their proportion, of 
course, all are significant. There is a full treatment 
of the gold standard, and a practical working 
definition. Тһе mint price of gold is £4. 45. 114. 
(and a little) per ounce of fine gold; and if this 
coincides, or nearly coincides, with the market price, 
‘four gold standard is effective." By this test, England 
is on a gold basis, France is not. 

Mr. Weston has packed his three hundred pages 
very well, without making them unreadably congested. 
He has compiled a practical and adequate handbook 
on monev and its related subjects. 

There is no bibliography, but there is a short 
Appendix of Banking Terms, and another giving the 
text of the Currency and Bank Notes Bill of 1928. 


There is a good index. R. J. 
Architecture. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH Hovsk: by J. Alfred 


Gotch, M. A., F.S.A., Р.Р.КЛ.В.А. (12s. ба, 
Batsford.) | 
We offer а hearty welcome to this new and revised 
edition of this invaluable work, It contains a number 
of fresh illustrations and some additions to the matter. 
After twenty vears this work remains а standard 
authority on the subject and withal a most interesting 
record. The publishers have done their part 


excellently апа the volume is an example of good 
production, with printing and illustrations beautifully 
executed. R. 
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NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford announce that they are 
publishing in two volumes ''Life and Work of the 
People of England in the Fourteenth Century and 
Seventeenth Century,” by D. Hartley and M. M. Eliot. 
Each volume is an illustrated record of the past, com- 
piled from contemporary sources. 

The wise іп all walks of life acquiesce іп тапу а 
restriction, but it is not by wisdom that rules аге 
multiplied and made inflexible. ‘*STyrannies of the 
School," by C. W. Bailev, M.A., Head Master of the 
Holt Secondary School, Liverpool, published by Blackie 
and Son, deals with ideas and svstems which too many 
teachers allow to become tyrannous; it is the product 
of a fresh and vigorous mind which knows how to blend 
common sense with the saving grace of humour. 


In continuation of ‘‘Bovs and Girls of History,” 
published in 1926, the Misses Eileen and Rhoda Power 
have written a further series of stories, which the 
Cambridge University Press will publish on Decem- 
ber 4, entitled ‘*More Boys and Girls of History." The 
new book contains similar stories of children, each of 
which ts based on contemporary sources, and depicts 
some episode in the history of discovery and the growth 
of the Colonies. 

This month Messrs. Constables will publish an 
important study of the Chinese Revolution, 1926-27, by 
Н. Owen Chapman. It is an impartial record, by one 
who was living and working in the city, of the period 
under Communist control in the Nationalist capital, 
Hankow. There аге chapters dealing with the 
Nationalist Conquest of Central China, Foreigners and 
the Revolution, the Decline of Communist. Influcnce, 
and Factors of the Future. The book is well dovu- 
mented, and possesses a clear and vivid historical back- 
ground. 

The Grant Educational Company announce that 
they have arranged to publish shortly a volume entitled 
“The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading," by Dr. 
J. Hubert Jagger. This book will be awaited with great 
interest. by teachers of infants, as it will explain the 
principles of the new method that has recently aroused 
so much enthusiasm and controversy in London schools. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published another 
Christopher Robin book by A. A. Milne, called “Тһе 
House at Pooh Corner." It relates the happy adven- 
tures of Pooh and Piglet, Kanga and Roo, Owl, Eevore 
and Rabbit, introducing a new friend in the Strange 
and Rouney Tigger, and at the end Pooh makes his 
farewell bow. E. H. Shepard's illustrations are as 
charming and amusing as ever. 


Messrs. George Philip and Son have just issued 
a Pocket Surveyor by which levels, gradients, and à 
variety of measurements may be quickly calculated. 
Teachers will appreciate the value of this new device 
for practical geography, by which simple maps тау һе 
constructed, the area of fields calculated, and the 
mysteries of contouring’ unravelled 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Elementary Science: by F. Bray, M.A. Part 3. 
Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 1s. gd. 
J. ХУ. Авкохчбмітн, Lrp. 


My Animal Friendships : by Cherry Nearton. 5s. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 

A Concise History of Great Britain: by D. C. Somer- 

vell, М.А. 6s. 6d., or in two volumes 3s. 6d. each. 

ERNEST Benn, LTD. 

The New Universities—An External Examination : by 

ОН. G. G. Herklots. 6s. net. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Racine: Britannicus: edited by H. J. Chaytor, М.А. 

2s. 6d. 
Creative Education at an English School: by J. H. 

Whitehouse. 165. net. 

CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

English Studies: by W. J. Glover. Senior Book III. 

Paper, 15. 4d. ; cloth, rs. 54. 
The United States and Mexico: compiled by W. J. 

Glover. Book 11. is. 6d. 
Operative Geographies : Australasia : by W. F. Morris, 

В.А. 15. 
Eves and Хо Eyes: by R. Cadwallader Smith. 

6s. net. 


Vol. II. 


CHAPMAN AND HarL, Lrp. 
Elements of Botany : by R. M. Holman and W. W. 
Robbins. 17s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Garden Animals: by E. F. Daglish, 
Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
CoLLiNs' Сіклк-Түре PRESS. 
Hey, Ho! Gammon and Spinach: by E. Fleming. 
15. 6d. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

A Treasury of English Aphorisms: by L. P. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles 
Sedley : by V. Ее Sola Pinto, М.А. Two vols. 
32s. 6d. net. 

Constable’s Miscellany : 


Smith. 


19. Магу Glenn: by Sarah С. Millin. 

20. Words and Idioms: by Logan P. Smith. 
21. Middle Class: by Sarah G. Millin. 

22. Adam's Rest: by Sarah G. Millin. 

23. The Dark River: by Sarah G. Millin. 
24. Тһе Jordans: by Sarah С. Millin. 


35. 6d. net each. 


The Gothic Revival: by Kenneth Clark. 21s. net. 
The Letters of Katherine Mansfield: edited by J. 


Middleton Murry. Two volumes. 


Evans BROTHERS, LTD. 
First, Second, and Third Books of Schools Plays. 
2s. 6d. net each. 

Kingsway Examination Tests 
Teachers’ Edition. 25. 6d. net. 
Sums for the Very Young: by H. J. Larcombe, Ph.D. 

Books I and II. 25. 6d. net each. 
W. AND С. ГоҮгЕ, LTD. 
Plautus Mostellaria: А Literal Translation by G. W. 
Harris, В.А. 2s. net. 


155. net, 
The 
The 


in English. 
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BOOKS 


recently published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT 
With S illustrations and 17 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 3s ба (library edition, €s net). 


This book, which has been written in the belief that some 
knowledge of the war is of special importance to the genera- 
tion which is now growing up, is intended primarily for 
schools, and aims at giving a concise and readable narrative 
which сап be covered in a single term. 


JUNIOR TRANSLATION FROM 
FRENCH 
By Р.І. GR.EME RITCHIE, M A., D.Litt., 
and JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 5s 6d. 


This book deals with translation from French into English, 
from the beginnings up to the standard of the School Cer- 
uficate Examinations. 


RACINE: BRITANNICUS 
Editcd by H.J. CHAYTOR, М.А. 
Extra Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d. Pitt Press Series. 


Racine's Britannicus is one of the set subiects for the Cam- 
bridge Higher School Certificate Examination in 1929. 


IZAAK WALTON 
LIVES OF DONNE AND HERBERT 
Edited by S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 


Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d 
(English Literature for Schools) 


RUSKIN AS LITERARY CRITIC 


Selections 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL, М.А. 
Crown 50. 4s ба. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and R. T. HUGHES, 
M.A. 

Part I, Numerical Trigonometry, 15 od. Part II, Algebraical 
Trigonometry, 2564. Part IIT, Complex Numbers aud Finite 
Series, IS 9d. Parts I and II, in one volume, 35 6d. Parts I-III, 
іп one volume, 4s 6d. Part IV, Higher Trigonometry, will be 
published later. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. In з Parts. 


Part I, Physics, is issued in six sections: r, Measurement, 2s: 
2, Hydrostatics, 25; 3, Mechanics, 25; 4, Heat, 256d; 5, Light, 
38; Ө, Sound, 3s 6d ; Sections 1-4, bound together, second re- 
vised edition, 55; Sections апа 5, 5s; Sections 4, 5, and б, 
75 od. Part II, Chemistry, second revised edition, 3s öd. 
Part ІП, Electricity and Magnetism, second revised edition, 55. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK TO 
THE UNIVERSITY & COLLEGES OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


Twenty-seventh edition. Revised to 30th June 1925 
Crown 8vo 75 ба net. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Pucinar: par Aimé Rebald. 25. 


W. HEFFER AND Sons, Lrp. 
First German Course: by C. E. Stockton, 
35. 6d. 


M.A. 


P. S. KING AND Sow, Lro. 

L.C.C. Evening Institutes : Syllabus of Physical Train- 
ing for Men. 4s. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF. 

A Middle School Chemistry : by J. A. Cochrane, B.Sc. 
Part 1. 25. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 

А Practical Course of Précis Writing: by E. М. 
Palser, М.А. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 
2s. 3d. 

LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

Plant Life and its Romance: by F. E. Weiss, D.Sc. 

35. 6d. 


First Principles of Grammar: by W. E. C. Clarke, 
M.A. 2s. 
High Class Cookery : by Margery Rhys. 65. net. 


Geographical Exercises: by L. D. Stamp, B.A., and 
E. C. Stamp, В.А. 25. 
Spanish Texts: 
Libro de los Ejemplos del Conde Lucanor. 2s. 
Al Margen de los Clásicos. 2s. 
Cinco Escenas Matritenses. 2s. 
Los Cuatro Viajes de Cristóbal Colón. 2s. 
Catholic Preachers of To-day. 65. net. 


| MacMILLAN AND Co., Їр. 
Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. 
Part 1, Elementary Theory and Applications: by 
J. A. V. Butler, D.Sc. 6s. 
Form and Style in Poetry: by W. P. Ker. 
net. 
Poets and Poetry: by E. J. S. Гау. Junior Books I 
and И. Paper, od. each; cloth, rs. each. Junior 
Book III. Paper, rod. ; cloth, 1s. та. 


'The 


105. 6d. 


| METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
А Junior Ancient History: by A. M. Dale, M.A. 
35. ба. 
Joun MURRAY. 
Science Progress. October, 1028. 7s. 6d. net. 
He Who Fights . . .: by Lord Gorell. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, Lrp. 
The Teaching of English Series: 


110. Pattern Prose. Part 4. 1s. od. 

130. New Paths on Helicon. Part 1. 15. od. 
131. New Paths on Helicon. Part 2. 15. да. 
134. А List of Plavs for Young Players and 


Others. 2s. 
Teaching of History Series: 


I. А General Survey of British History. 
Part 1. 25. 6d. 
2. А General Survey of British History. 
Part 2. 25. ба. 
31. Nineteenth Century Europe. 2s. ба. 
Reading and Thinking. Book VI. 2s. тоа. 


1 
c. 


Reading Practice. No. 13, The Tidy Wood. 7 
Modern Studies Series : 

4. Free Composition in French. 28. 

8. The.French Newspaper. 25. ба, 
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12. First French Reader. ıs. да. 

27. Napoleon and the French Revolution, 
1799—1814. 2s. 6d. 

33. Cécile Pommier. 2s. 

36. Anatole France. 2s. 6d. 

39. Selections from André Maurois. 25. 6d. 


40. Au Service de Napoléon. 25. 
41. Georges Courteline. 25. 
42. Madame Thérése. 2s. 


43. Modern French Prose, 1018--1028. 25. 6d. 


OLIVER AND Boyn. | 

First Year's Course in Hygiene: by J. H. Crawford. 
1s. 3d. 

Commercial Arithmetic: by G. O. Sutherland, B.Com. 
2s. 6d. 

OXFORD University PRESS. 

А Comprehensive French Grammar: by G. W. Е.К. 
Goodridge. 1s. 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

The World and its Discovery: by H. В. Wetherill, 
М.А. Part 3, America. 15. od. 

French Words and Exercises for Beginners: bv А. 
Sharpley. 2s. 

University Exchanges in Europe. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus: An English Version 
by Sir Henry Sharp. 2s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 2s. net; 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., Ltn. 
The Child in Primitive Society: by N. Miller, Ph.D. 
125. 6d. net. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, Lrp. 
Living History: Book I, Jimmie’s Story Book: by 
J. J. Bell, М.А. 18. 6d. 
Visual Contour Outline Map of Europe. 24. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Common-sense Algebra for Juniors: by F. F. Potter, 
M.A., and J. W. Rogers, M.Sc. Parts 1 and 2. 
2s, each. 
A Commentarv and Questionnaire on: 


105. The Vicar of Wakefield. 
106. Тһе Traveller and The Deserted Village. 
108. Poems of To-day: Second Series. 
109. Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elia. 
6d. each. 
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Elementary Book-keeping : by F. F. Sharles. 35. 64. 
RIVINGTONS. 
A History of Europe: by A. Hassall, М.А. Part 2. 
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1740. 7s. 6d. 
A First Course in Algebra: by W. б. Borchardt, М.А. 
35. 


J. SAVILLE AND Co., LTD. 
The House in the Clouds : by Mrs. M. Mason. 35. 64. 
net. 
SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 
Things Seen in Morocco: by L. E. Bickerstaffe, M.A. 
35. 6d. net. 
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ROYAL 
ACADEMY of MUSIC, 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE RD., 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
(Telephone: Langham 1950.) 


Patrons: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 
(DucHEss OF ARGYLL). 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G 


Principal: JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus., 
F. : 


R.A.M.. F.R.C.M 
LENT TERM 
begins Thursday, January 3, 1929. 
STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA.—Conducted by SIR 
HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus, F.R.A.M., 


F.R.C.M. Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 p.m. to 


5 p.m. 

TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE. — Special 
Course for the Training of Teachers. 

CONDUCTORS’ COURSE.—For the Training of 
Conductors. 

OPERA COURSE.—For the Training of Operatic 
Singers. 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Scventy-two Scholarships and 
Exhibitions for all subjects. 


L.R.A.M.—Examinations during the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms апа all. other 


information on application. 
A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 
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23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A)— 
Written Examinations held in March and Novem- 
ber at all Centres. Іп practical subjects іп 
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Centres. Entries for the March—April Examina- 
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“SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B)— 
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locution Syllabus. 
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tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two or 
three years. 


Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry 
forms, and any further information will be sent 
post free on application to 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15 Bedford susan London, W.C.1. 


THE INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY of MUSICIANS. 


President, 1928-9: 


ADRIAN C. BOULT, M.A. 


THE AIM OF THE 1.5.М. 


is to aid musical Progress by bringing together 
all professional musicians who desire to see the 
status of their work improved, and wish to estab- 
lish safeguards against the practice and teaching 
of music by unqualified persons. 

is available for 


Legal and professional advice 


members. 


The importance of the Society's objects may be 
measured by the difficulty which confronts those 
members of the public who desire a musical train- 
ing for themselves or their children, but are often 
misled by spurious diplomas with high-sounding 
titles. The Society seeks to establish a recognised 
standard and to ensure that competent teachers 
shall not suffer disparagement. 


for 


All qualified musicians are invited to apply 
treet, 


membership to the Secretary, 19 Berners 
London, W.1. 
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THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE of MUSIC, 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH 


KENSINGTON, S.W 7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Patrons: 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: 

Sir HUGH Р. SPEEN e CIVI M.A., D.Mus., 
D liit. 


EASTER TERM. 

THE EASTER TERM will commence on Monday, 
January 7, 1929. 

Entrance Examination on or about January 2. 
The new edition of the prospectus may be ob- 
tained post free on application to the Registrar. 

COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION is provided 
by Teachers of the highest eminence. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Classes are held for pupils under 16, whose time 
is also occupied by the necessities of their 
general education. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for Score Reading, 
Conducting, Training of Teachers, Musical 
Criticism, and Ballet. 

OPERATIC CLASSES. 

The College possesses a fully equipped College 
Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. 

There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble 
Classes, ard Pupils sufficiently advanced in this 
work are given the opportunity of putting their 
knowledge into practice at College Concerts. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

Upwards of 70 Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
provided from a permanent endowment fund. 

A.R.C.M. Examinations for Associateship of the 
College (A.R.C.M.) are held three times a 
year—in December, April, and September. 

Full particulars obtainable at the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


The Central School 
of Speech Training and 


Dramatie Art 
(Incorporated). 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7. 


Recognised as an approved course for the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art of London 
University. 


President: 
W. L. Courtney, Esg., M.A., LL.D. 


Principal: | 
Ecsite Focerty, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING 
THE STAGE. 
SINGLE COURSES IN— 


RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 
MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


FOR 


FOR 


EVENING COURSES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the 
Teachers Registration Council. 


| Prospectus on application to the Registraz. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
Ві.оомввснү Square, Lonpon, ХУ.С.1. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


Four courses of lectures will be delivered at 
the College during the session beginning on 
the 17th of January, 1929, viz., five lectures 
on The Teaching of History, five on 
Teaching Experimental Science in 


x 


Schools, five on The Teaching of 
Elementary Biology, and ten on Com- . 
parative Education, with special 


reference to England and America. 
The courses are open to Members of 
the College without charge. 
Syllabuses and full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMAS. 


Important alterations, some of which 
are now in force, have been made in the 
Regulations for the Examinations of 
Teachers for the Diplomas of L.C.P. and 
A.C.P. А statement of the alterations 
and copies of the Regulations for 1929, 
1930, and 1931 may be obtained frem the 
Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY 
AND 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCY for 
JUNIOR FORM & KINDERCARTEN MISTRESSES 


AND LECTURERS IN TRAINING COLLECES. 
? 


Reading Room and Library for Teachers 
and Students preparing for the Examina- 
dons of the National Froebel Union. 
Particulars of Membership and of the 
Agency may be obtained from 


The Secretary, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Tel. No.: Museum 0615. 


RS. CURWEN’S PIANOFORTE METHOD, 
M EAR TRAINING, SIGHT SINGING 
(SOL-FA AND STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 

ING AND TRANSPOSITION ас Wiemore 

;lall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1. Miss SCOTT 
AND Miss MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M., аге 


also prepared to give expert advice, either by con- 
sultation or correspondence, to teachers and others 
on all aspects of their work. Application to be 
made at the Studios. 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK 


Back numbers, price 8d. post free, can 
be obtained from the Publishers, 23 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ART MASTERS 


Patron: 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SCHOOL DRAWING CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in May, 
— Entries close on March 24. — 


EXAMINATIONS IN DRAWING FOR SECONDARY 
AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The Examinations are held in June, 
— Entries close May 10. 


INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS OF ART 
AND ART CLASSES. 


Dates are arranged to suit individual Schools. 


Copies of these schemes and forms of application 


may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, 
A.R.C.A., 


29 Cordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
AND APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


HE BUREAU assists External 
students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate апа Final Examinations 
for the University of London Commerce 


Degree. Advisory Staff of Experts with 
the highest qualifications. Lending 
Library. 


The University Appointments Board 


registers London Graduates desiring 
scholastic and business posts. Inquiries 
from heads of schools and employers 


' invited. 


Handbook on Careers for Graduates 
and Students, revised and enlargedediuon. 


| Price 1/1} post free from Secretary. 


Prospectus on application to SECRETARY 
(Mr. H. J. Crawrorp, B.A.), 46 Russell 


, Square, London, W.C. t. 


Subscriptions to the Education Outlook can 
commence with any issue, and should be 
sent to the Publishers. For Business Notice 


see inside front cover. 
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| THE 
LING ASSOCIATION 


| ОЕ 
TEACHERS OF SWEDISH 
GYMNASTICS 


(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societles). 
FOUNDED 1899. 


' Secretary: 
MISS HANKINSON, 
Ling Association Offices, 


10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.l. 


Examinations held for the Teachers’ Diploma in 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

The Association keeps a List of Certificated Gym- 

| nastic Teachers and Medical Gymnasts. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

GOOD AND BAD SCHOOL POSTURES. Price 
4/- per set of 10 drawings, or 5/- post free in 
the British Isles. 

NET BALL RULES. 3:6. each or 2/9 per dozen. 

GAME OF NET BALL AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 
1/- cach or М/= per dozen. 

ROUNDERS RULES. 356. each or 2/9 per dozen. 

SCANDINAVIAN DANCES, Series I, II, and ІП, 
and FOLK DANCES FROM MANY LANDS, 
each containing 12 dances. 246. each or 2/9 
per dozen. 

MUSIC ЛО DANCES. 
рег dozen, 

PHYSIOLOGY AND EXERCISE—Where to Find 
Literature, 1914—1924, by К. Conway Verney, 

| M.D. Price 5/3. 

TERMINOLOGY OF SWEDISH RDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS. 1/2 each or 11/- per dozen. 
ALL POST FREE. 


| 
| 
| 814. each Series or 7/6 


‚ For terms of membership, conditions of examina- 
' tion, entrance forms, &c., apply to the Secretary. 


LOWTHER COLLEGE, 


BODELWYDDAN CASTLE, RHUDDLAN, 
N. WALES. 


| OUR Open Scholarships of the annual value of 
| £100 each are offered each January to stu- 
dents who bave obtained the Oxford School 
Certificate and wish to prepare for the Higher 
School Certificate. 
Applications, stating Credits gained in School 
Certificate Examination, to be sent to Secretary 
not later than December 1, 1928. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND. 


State wants— 
| GALLOWAY AND PORTER Led. 
| University Booksellers, Cambridge. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


Volumes for 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 


| Price, 10s. Postage, 1з. 


SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED. 
23 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


| Lonpon ,oW.C.1. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the unequalled 


FLORIGENE:-- 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR.HYGIENE) 
With over 25 years' unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of '' Florigene'' ALLAYS the DUST and 
DE DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods— which is of greater hygienic importance. 


“ Florigene" also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 
Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


тне "DUST-ALLAYER" co. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 25 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. | Girls’ Public Day School Trust, E "лие 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). | imi 
- | m -COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
к i ғыр. pic, CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL AND ТИЕРІ 
eorge enter, ee, .12., AA. Or TRAINING COLLEGE, 
| | 1 PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW, W. 
teachers and others engaged during the day, who S.W. 4. Session 1928-29. : { 


4 
Diploma Courses.—(1) Training for Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewifery. (2) 
Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, Millinery, | 
and Needlework. 


desire tu study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, Head Mistress: Miss A. S. BARRATT. 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and for the 


Geography Diploma. | 


Facilities аге also provided for Post-Graduate Training: Miss H. DENT. Certificate Courses.—(1)  Houscwife's Course. 
Post Graduate and Research Work. Art Training: Miss M. KEMP-WELCH. (2) Lady Housekeeper’s Course. (3) Institutional 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 42. and Lower School Training: 2. Pant is Me 5 Ы 
š Hv 46 studente ab dhe Collega: iss L. JAMES. “оигве. 5 nstitutiona ook's ertificate 
lad Bae EL dila Course. (6) Advanced Cook's Certificate Course 
----------- (7) Dressmaking Course. (8) Tailoring Course. 
Calendar 1/-; by Post 1/4. The Training Department in connexion with this (9) Needlework Course. (10) Millinery Course. 
School and the Examinations for which students are 111) Upholstery Course. (12)  Laundress’s 
prepared are as follows: Coursr. (13) Sister Tutor's and  Dietitian's 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary: ү : 
L Cice Fetter lane. ыса | (1) SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SAUTS a | 
i апе, aes Post-Graduate students (recognized by the Students! Residence. 
—— s  ƏO%X -—SQ— Board of Education). 
: Cambridge Tcachers' Certificate and London je MR applestion te: Mis D. TE Ман, 
THAT BOOK YOU WANT! Teachers’ Diploma. „куыра 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand (2) ART TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


and new) on every concrivable subject. Twenty Various examinations qualifying for Art teach- Index to tbe Education Outlook. 


Departments each issuing its own Catalogue. : . 
ing in Secondary Schools. 
1927. 


м 


Mention requirements and interests. 


That Book you do not want! (8) KINDERGARTEN TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a All Examinations of the National Froebel Union, : 
library., d Š n including Trainer's Diploma. Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 


Epceation Остьоок for 1927 should apply to the 


FOYLES 121 CHARING CROSS RD. Resident students are received in Hostels licensed 
9 LONDON, W.C.2. ! by the Council. Publishers as soon as possible. 
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CLOTH BOARDS 


SIR А.Т. QUILLER-COUCHS 


KINGS TREASURIES 


OF LITERATURE 
1/- and 1/4 


169 VOLUMES NOW READY 


48 pp. Prospectus Post Free. 


NEW VOLUME 


WITH PIPE AND TABOR 


A VOLUME OF ART-PLAYS FOR CLASS-ROOM USE 
COMPILED BY 
REED MOORHOUSE 


192 PAGES 
WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


1/4 


DRAMA SECTION 


12. Еокм-Коом PLAYS—JUNIOR Book... .. 256 pp. 1/4 
13. A SHAKESPEARE PROGRESS ... š ax nie .. 320pp. 1/4 
65. FoRM-RooM PLAYS—SENIOR BOOK 55 vnd .. 256 pp. 1/4 
105. PLAYS BEFORE SHAKESPEARE T Р .. 192 рр. 1/4 
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131. FoRM-RooM PLAYS—INTERMEDIATE Book .. 224рр.. 1/4 
147. THE SHOEMAKER's HOLIDAY .. 160 pp. 1/0 
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NOTES AND 


Readers are asked to note that The Education Outlook ts not the organ of any association. 


COMMENTS. 
The 


views expressed in the editorial columns are wholly independent and the opinions of correspondents, 
contributors, and reviewers are (heir own. 


The Book Report. 

The Consultative Committee has been engaged for 
more than two years past in the preparation of a 
report on the books used in public elementary schools. 
The last and is 
reviewed in our The 


document was issued early month 


Literary Section. conclusions 
reached by the Committee are not novel, nor were 
they unexpected by those who knew the existing state 
of affairs. How this has come about is shown in the 
excellent historical survey which forms one of the 
earlier and most valuable sections of the report. 
The subject known as ‘reading’? was rightly held 
to be an essential part of the elementary school curri- 
culum, but in practice little was attempted bevond 
the mechanical business of reading aloud. А child 
who could stand up and enunciate the contents of a 
passage from the class reading book was he!d to have 
mastered the art of reading. For this test the fewer 
the books to be prepared the better the child's chance 
of passing and thereby ensuring the grant. So it 
came about that the elementarv schools taught reading 
but seldom taught their pupils how or what to read. 
Concentration on artificial reading books, made for 
school purposes and used nowhere else, went far to 
kill any budding interest in literature. 


"The New View. 


Old ways are tenacious, but the elementary schools 
during recent vears have moved far from the payment 
by results idea of reading. In many districts there 
is a growing association of schools and public libraries. 
We are still far from attaining a satisfactory state of 
things in which every school would have its own 
librarv, supplemented bv loans from the local public 
library, and furnished with an ample supply of books 
for general reading in addition to works of reference 
and books bearing on school subjects. In some schools 
there may be found “book tables," on which аге 
placed books and magazines for the use of the class. 
Some teachers have formed class libraries at their 
own charge. The success of these isolated enterprises 
justifies the belief that their widespread adoption would 
do much to foster a taste for reading in the schools, 
and the authorities ought to help. The cost would be 
trifling, since the main obstacles are merely a lack 
of shelves, tables, and chairs and the want of a 
nucleus of well chosen books of reference. "The cost 
of these, once met, would cover a long period, and 
a small annual grant would serve. Great benefit would 
follow from thus accustoming children to books and 
their proper use, and it might be possible to treat 
reading as a source of pleasure instead of a mere 


mechanical business. 


The Consultative Committee. 


The publication of the latest. report has been fol- 
lowed by some criticism of the fitness of the Consulta- 
tive Committee to conduct. this particular inquiry. 
The criticism. might apply to every report that. the 
Committee has prepared, and the only possible reply 
would be that when a Consultative Committee was 
established by Parliament in response to the urgent 
representations of head masters of public schools, hase 
who favoured the project were contemplating the exist- 
ence of a permanent advisory body, representative in 
character, charged with the duty of tendering advice 
to the Parliamentary head cf the Board of Education. 
These expectations were thrust aside by the insertion 
of words which deprive the Committee of апу power 
to initiate an inquiry or to offer advice without being 
asked to do so. Thus the Consultative Committee is 
nothing more than a standing Departmental Com- 
mittee, with a statutory reason for existing but with 
no other reason save such as mav be evolved from 
time to time bv the officiais of the Board in the form 
of questions which сап be investigated without en- 
dangering the Board's own powers. In the circum- 
stances it is remarkable that the Committee has con- 
tinued to exist and to produce reports of real value 
in determining educational policy. 


Parliamentary Responsibility. 

The late Permanent Secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation, in his book on that department, maintains that 
a Consultative Committee such as was contemplated, 
or any other body such as the ''real Board" which 
is sometimes demanded, would impair the Parliament- 
ary responsibility of the President. It is not clear 
how this could happen save on the assumption that 
the President takes advice from nobody. In practice 
he is advised bv officials, and it is their power, not 
his responsibility, which might suffer. diminution if 
other sources of advice were recognised. This might 
result from the existence of а real Board, or of 
a genuine Consultative Committee, or of a Teachers 
Registration Council with a recognised right to advise 
the President on the fitness of individuals to become 
teachers. The present Committee and Council, alike 
with the Board, are creations of Parliament, but 
neither body is permitted fully to exercise the functions 
which were expected at its formation, so reluctant are 
the Board to entrust any other body with responsibility. 
But the Board are apparently unable to carry out their 
primary duty of securing for every child an efficient 
elementary education. Hundreds of public elementary 
schools are unfit for use and thousands of children 
are attending inefficient private schools which ought 
to be inspected according to the Education Act. 
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Mechanical Schooling. ] 
We seem to be entering upon ап ега of mechanism 
in the schools. The gramophone has already estab- 
lished a claim to be regarded as an invaluable adjunct 
іп the teaching of music and а useful supplementary 
The 
although it is 


device in teaching the sounds of foreign speech. 
cinema is also demanding attention, 
said that instructional films are found to be unattractive 
to youthful eyes that have seen Mr. Charles Chaplin 

Mr. 
see no profit іп purveving for the special needs of 


Thomas Mix. At present the makers of films 


school children. When more schools have a projector 
and screen of their own it will be possible to obtain 
a wider circulation and more remunerative rents for 
the films which will then be forthcoming ‘speedily 
enough. School films may be forced upon us bv the 
necessity of having some offset to the false excite- 
ments of the outside ''pictures,'" just as we are told 
that we must have more and better books іп school 
for the purpose of providing the pupils with literary 
standards. Recently the International Education 
Society has organised the preparation of a series of 
lectures for reproduction by gramophone. Тһе records 
are made and sold on behalf of the Society by the 


Columbia Company. They include discourses by such 
authorities as Sir Oliver. Lodge, Professor R. 5. 
Conway, and the late Sir Edmund Gosse, and are 


admirablv fitted for use in senior and adult classes 
when supplemented by further explanation and private 
work. 


Broadcast Lessons. 


The British. Bro: ideasting Corporation Бак appointed 
a Council to exercise general supervision. over the 
broadcasting of lectures for adult students, and a simi- 
lar body is to be formed in connexion with. broadcast 
lessons for schools. In the county of Kent extended 
experiments have been carried. out, and these аге 
described in a volume entitled “А New Venture. in 
Broadcasting.” This report suffers. from the fact 
that the material is not adequately s‘fted. Opinions 
of individual teachers on the merits of lectures are 
not worth much at this stage. The more important 
question is the quality of the reception. When this is 
greatlv improved it will be desirable to provide for 
teachers. the training апа supplementary information 
necessary to enable them to use broadcast lessons 
properly and to guard against their. becoming mere 
interludes in. the dav's work. Teachers themselves 
will need to guard against allowing the broadcaster, 
however eminent, to dictate their own procedure. 
It is easy to see how a few broadcasters could pre- 
sently determine beyond all reason the lines to be 
followed in teaching various subjects. It will be difh- 
cult for the teachers to accept these contributions from 
afar and weave them into a own independent work. 
The etfort is worth making when broadcasting becomes 
uniformly audible, bet unless children become greatly 
different. from all their prede `essors they will find it 
no easy task to attend w.th profit to the voice from 
the ether. 
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American Relations. 

In a letter to The Times Professor J. H. Muirhead, 
the distinguished teacher of philosophy, urges the im- 
portance of a more frequent interchange of students 
and teachers between American and British universities. 
Professor Muirhead has been lecturing during the 
past three years in the University of California, 
he tells us that in the Political Science Department of 


and 


that institution there were 200 students making an 
intensive documentary study of the British Constitu- 
tion. British student in American univer- 
there are probably fifty 
students in British universities. There are doubtless. 


many good reasons for this discrepancy, but Professor 


For every 


sities, һе says, American 


Muirhead is right in urging that the interchange 
which he desires to extend will do much to remove 
misunderstandings. The link of a common language 
Already the link is being weakened 


when used in common speech, and there is a real danger 


is not enough. 


of two great nations drifting apart into divergent and 


hostile policies. Тһе machinery of our educational 
systems ought to be used to prevent this disaster, and 
it would be worth while for universities on both sides 
of the Atlantic to establish a systematic exchange of 
teachers and to encourage their students to gain ex- 
perience in America or in Britain following their first 
degree. By this means we might speedily increase 
the number of influential men and women with a know- 


ledge of both countries. 


Our Eightieth Birthday—and After. 

With this issue is completed the ecightieth volume 
of THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK AND EDUCATIONAL TIMEs. 
Although the oldest of educational journals, we trust 
we are not vet senile, and it is our aim to hecome 
while maintaining 
We 
cause of independent 


rather vounger than older in spirit, 


the time-honoured policy of our predecessors. 


have always championed the 


enterprise in education, the professional freedom of 


the teacher, and the right of parents to choose, within 
proper limits, the kind of schooling which they desire 
for their children. Our next and succeeding numbers 
will appear in an enlarged form, and we shall begin the 
publication of several series of articles be aring on the 
problems of the new junior schools. Our aim is to pro- 
vide for teachers in every type of school some material 
for reflection and some information as to current devel- 
opments in educational theory and practice at home and 
abroad. A recent inquiry from another quarter as 
to the educational journals which were read by the 
members of secondary school staffs evoked а large 
uod of replies to the effect that nobody wished to 
^ad such 2. It is a strange attitude towards 
спе work, but in so far as it is justified by the 
failure of educational journals to provide interesting 
fare we hope to break it down, and our eighty-first 
volume will be as good. as we can contrive. | 


, 
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SOCIAL HISTORY THROUGH NURSERY RHYMES. 


Ву MARGARET SrEPPAT, Maria Grey Training College. 


It was the chance remark of a small child—‘*Why 
did Jack and fill go up the hill to get water? Why 
didn’t they go to the tap?’’—which revealed to те 
the possibilities of gathering a picture of life in old 
England from nursery rhvmes. 

The lesson would open with the collecting and dis- 
cussion of nursery rhymes. It would be made clear 
that they have at all times enjoyed an existence of 
their own, dependent until recently on oral trans- 
mission. The evidence of old English life would be 
extracted first from one good example—children of 
nine or ten with whom this experiment was tried 
quickly learned the method. Jack and Jill, for ex- 
ample, tells that the home had no water laid on, though 
the familiar utensil, a pail, was in use. “Up the hill” 
points to a spring as the source of water. ‘‘Vinegar 
and brown paper” points to a homely remedy. ‘*Simple 
Simon met a pieman going to the fair" suggests the 
method of shopping and the prevalence of pies (they 
turn up regularly in the rhymes). Again, in :— 


“Hark, hark, the dogs bark, 
The beggars are coming to town 
Some in raps and some in tags 
And some in a silken gown. 
Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown, 
And some gave them a good horse- whip 
And sent them out of the town" 


we have a reference to beggars, obviously а recog- 
nised institution, and we learn what means were taken 
to get rid of them. 

When some of the most characteristic rhymes have 
been so examined it will be well to classify the in- 
formation. The class can make columns on a shect 
of paper or have two or three sheets for the separate 
collections, or the blackboard тау be used. (Though 
it takes much longer, the svstematising of the material 
and committing it to writing will lead to more real 
gain, as well as be a training in habits of work.) бо 
as not to make too manv little divisions, the three 
headings of “private life,” “public life," and “nature 
of the people’? might serve. 

Under the first heading one would collect matter 
relating to the home, food, dress, &c. In the home 
we have pails and kettles, cradles, beds, dishes, 
platters, knives, tuffets, cushions, stairs, a latch оп 
the door, a fire with cinders, a garden; people wore 
sometimes silk dresses, ribbons, bonnets, stockings, 
pockets, shoes, coats (with tails), petticoats; they ate 
white bread and brown, pork, beef, ham, rolv-polv 
pudding, pie, plum cake, cheese, milk, curds and 
whey, spinach, apples, pears, plums, and so оп. When 
these. lists are made, contrasts with. our own age will 
be drawn, the notable omissions will be pointed out, 
and the teacher will be able to state from his know- 
ledge whether the rhymes have covered the whole 
ground or merely fa led to record here and there what 
actually existed. 

"Under the heading ''public Ше” 
first the industries of the country. 
cated? First and foremost, the wool industry. 


we can examine 
Which are indi- 
Sheep 


occur constantly (''Little Boy Blue," ‘‘Mary had a 
little lamb," “Little Bo-peep,” “Have you any 
wool ?’’), and cows and Pigs were highly valued (“Тот, 
Tom, the piper's son” and “Elsie Marley has gown 
so fine"), and agricultural pursuits are often referred 
to, though towns are mentioned too. There were 
schools (“А dillar, a dollar," ''Mary had a little 
lamb’’), markets, fairs, wells, very few conveyances 
(“Оле foot up and the other foot down, that's the way 
to London town"). 

Under the third heading we may become subtler, 
but we need not be beyond the powers of a skilfullv 
handled class. The sense of humour is well marked 
and leads us to think the name “Merry England" 
well earned. Think of the exploits of Georgie 
Peorgie, and of the fun poked at Simple Simon! What 
a joke it is about Jack Sprat and his economical wife! 
But we can be very withering about thriftless people : 


“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
There was not a pennv in it, 
But a ribbon round it.” 


Then there are the people who do not shine in con- 
versation :— 


“Ав Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks 
Were walking out one Sunday, 
Says Tommy Snooks to Bessie Brooks : 
‘To-morrow will be Monday.’ ”’ 


Some people are stingy :— 


"Crosspatch, lift the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin. 
Take a cup and drink it up, 


Then call your neighbours in.” 


The moral views of our ancestors are revealed, and 
the wicked receive the due punishment for their deeds. 
Tom, Tom, the piper's son, who stole the pig, was 
well beaten (and he was not very clever about piping 
either: “Тһе only tune that he could play Was ‘Over 
the hills and far away’ "). Then there was Little 
Pollie Flinders, and Tell-tale-Tit. And that brings us 
to the many superstitions of olden time :— 


eo. And the first to go down shall be married.’’ 
(Отеп.) 
“Take him by the left leg 
And throw him downstairs.” | 
(To avert disaster.) 


“Found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked stile.” 
(Coincidence will bring luck.) 
The odd numbers, especially three and seven, were con- 
sidered lucky. Nonsense words were thought to be 
charms and spells, and so on. 

When adequate work has been done on the gathered 
material, the teacher will so sum up and guide the 
final discussion that the class will discover the great 
difference between our own times and those, name!y: 
our possession and use of machinery. 


SCHOOL PRACTICE. 


By J. Epwarp Mason, M.A., M.Ed., 
City of Leeds Training College. 


For School Practice to be a success it is necessary 
for the student to approach it in a proper spirit. He 
should welcome the opportunity’ which it gives him 
of putting into practice some of those schemes and 
ideas which he has considered previously theoretically, 
and one would expect him to find it a relief from the 
purely academic studies. But success in School 
Practice depends largely upon the effort we are willing 
to make. 

Careful preparation of syllabuses апа schemes of 
work is the first matter with which the student must 
concern himself. Doubtless, paper work can become 
a wearisomeness to the flesh, and much so-called 
preparation 15 often. little more than dull routine or 
mere window-dressing. The object. of preparing а 
scheme before School Practice is to secure that the 
student shall have considered all that he intends to do 
before he begins the actual business of teaching. Most 
colleges make it convenient for their students to be- 
come acquainted with the class scheme of work some 
weeks before practice begins. After this it is. cus- 
tomary for the student to prepare a draft scheme for 
the approval of bis supervisor. What the student 
should attempt to do here is to indicate what general 
aims he has in teaching each subject, which portions 
of each subject he intends to deal with, and what 
methods he proposes to adopt in attempting to attain 
these ends. It is very necessary that the voung teacher 
should be consciously aware of his general purpose in 
teaching each subject if his work is to have unity 
and efliciency. 

Draft schemes generally contain little more than an 
account of the matter which is to be taught. Thus 
the Art Scheme, so called, may be little more than a 
list of objects, such as “а jam jar, a plate of fruit, 
and a boy in a bright Jersey." For History there ts 
usually an outline of the period to be studied. Thus 
all the attention is centred on the matter, and little 
consideration is usually given to the ultimate end in 
view or to the immediate means by which the student 
proposes to impart the matter to the child, 

After outlining their svllabuses, students should be 
required to indicate by what steps the material they 
have suggested will be communicated to the child. 
That is, there should be a general indication of the 
method which the student intends to follow. — After- 
wards it will become necessary for him to show the 
steps of these methods in detail, and this will supply 
him with his daily notes of lessons. 

A student's work in the class-room will possess a 
livelier interest. for him if. he adopts ап intensely 
critical att'tude towards it, and he will find it particu- 
larly helpful if occ: sionally he attempts to summarise 
all that the actual conduct of a particular lesson has 
taught him about the real business of teaching. One 
um each day might be criticised in this way. 

Many students find it difficult to make progress in 
their teaching through lack of attention to the child's 
point of view. They are inclined to the fault of all 
thoughtless teachers and of many uninitiated adults, 
that of seeing problems only with the adult mind. 
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Students frequently include far too many abstractions 
in their work. They should seek always to pin their 
matter back to its roots in the concrete. Concrete 
illustration, practical examples, and (in such subjects 
as history and geography, wherever possible) local con- 
tacts all help the child to visualise the problems treated. 

There should be unity in a teaching scheme, but 
correlation can prove а fool’s hobby-horse. What the 
student should strive for most is logical progression. 
Teaching, as anyone can tell him, is only a matter 
of common sense. Let his scheme reflect this. and 
let there be added to it some originality and con- 
ception, some indication of individual thought, and, 
if the book work has been properly prepared, we need 
not fear that our fads and fancies will have frozen 
us into as stiff a framework “аз any January could 
freeze together.” 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 


By CHARIS U. FRANKENBURG. 


The autumn season at the Children's Theatre is in 
full swing. Тһе programme is as good as ever—short 
plays, folk-songs, sea-chantevs—just the things that 
children love. If you doubt this go to 81 Endell Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, any evening between 5.45 and 
7-20 or on а Saturday afternoon and use vour eves 
and ears. Even with vour back to the stage you 
would be amply entertained by the evident јоу of the 
children. They Join in as announcers of familiar hap- 
penings : "Five minutes’ interval if vou please’; but 
there is no playing down to them. There is none of 
the cheap and gaudy stuff often found at the ''pic- 
tures," but simple drama, such as most of us have 
desired in vam, with perfect. colouring, dress, and 
lixht'ny. Some items, such as “Тһе King’ s Messen- 
ger," attain real beauty, w hile uncontrolled laughter 
goes with the three old countrymen dancing ‘Lubin 
Loo” and forgetting their words. Actors and actresses 
are of the first rank, able to come because the early 
hours at the Children’s Theatre do not clash with their 
work in West End theatres. They offer entertainment 
which is in no way highbrow,” but is vastly en- 
joyed, and as we look round on the youngsters, often 
sharing their pleasure enthusiastically with “teacher, 
we are led to hope that they may grow up with a 
distaste for the over-stimulating and sophisticated stuft 
that has hitherto been offered to them. The Children's 
Theatre offers a wholesome substitute such as we need, 
and the young and zealous promoters and managers 
deserve our thanks and—what is more valuable to 
them—our active support. Visits to the Children's 
Theatre should be a regular feature of holiday trips to 
London, and grown-ups should be ready to collect 
from their youthful charges suggestions and criticisms. 
These the promoters invite in all sincerity, for they are 
eager to provide an entertainment worthy of the child- 
ren. As to prices, these range from 5s. ОЧ. to the 


modest sixpence. Children under twelve pay half 
price, and special terms are given to parties from 
schools. There is no better or more pleasing enter- 


tainment in London. 
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EDUCATION “AS ADVERTISED.” 
By S. W. Jouws. 


Among the treasures in the newly-opened Brontë 
Museum in the old vicarage at Haworth there is ''the 
poor little prospectus’ drawn up by Charlotte and 
Emily when they contemplated opening a boarding 
school. “As soon as 1 can get an assurance of only 
one pupil," wrote Charlotte to a friend, “I will have 
cards of terms printed." They thought of fixing the 
board and English education at 25 per annum, but 
even the modest desire for one pupil was not realised. 
So the little project was abandoned, and naught re- 
mains save a relic in a museum. 

The idea of the Brontë sisters to advertise. their 
school was, of course, by no means new. Like other 
commodities, education has been advertised from very 
early times. In lava-buried Pompeii the door of a 
school was embellished with the highly suggestive sign 
of a boy being birched, but for English examples we 
must turn to the wears since Caxton established 
printing. 

A pamphlet, printed in 1673, entitled “Ап Essay to 
revive the Ancient Education of Gentlewomen, in 
Religion, Manners, and Tongues,” coneludes with an 
advertisement of a boarding school at Tottenham High 
Cross. It is too lengthy for quotation in full, but 
here is an extract :— 


“Неге bv the blessing of God, Gentlewomen 
may be instructed іп the principles of Religion, 
and in all manner of sober and virtuous Education : 
more especially in all Things ordinarily taught in 
Schools for the other Sex; as in Works ol all 
sorts, Dancing, Music, Singing, Writing, Keeping 
Accounts.” 


Half the time was to ke spent on these things and 
half on languages, including Greek and Hebrew if 
desired. ''lRRepositor'es also for Visibles" were to be 
prepared, so that the fair pupils might “learn the 
Names, Natures, Values, and Uses of Herbs, Shrubs, 
Trees, mineral Juices, Metals, and Stones.” Instruc- 
tion in *"Limning, Preserving, Pastry, and Cookery, 


&c.,"" was also to be obtained. And the cost? Here 
it 15 :— 

“The rate shall be certain Жоо per Annum; but 

if a competent improvement be made in the 


Tongues, and the other Things before mentioned, 
as shall be agreed upon. them, something more 
will be expected. But the Parents shall judge what 
shall be deserved by the Undertaker." 

The last word, with its capital letter, comes with 
something of а shock, but the schoolmistress of 
Tottenham High Cross was no provider of cofins, 
though Roger "Giles, “Surgin, Parish Clark, Groser, 
and Skulemaster and Hundertaker,"" of the eighteenth 
century, apparently was. 

We тау perhaps be 
authenticity of R. б.» 
Versions exist. 


pardoned for doubting the 
advertisement. А1 least. two 
In one the spelling is almost as bad 
as spelling can be. In the other, quoted in. (Annals 
of a Quiet Valley in the Wordsworth Country," it 
appears to be partially modernised. АП the adver- 
tisers remarkable accomplishments are jumbled to- 


gether, but, ignoring those with no educational bias, 
we discover that “Young Lady's and gentleman learns 
their grammar and languedge in ve purtiest maner, 
also grate care taken off there morrels and spelling, 
also zarm zinging, tayching ve base vial and all other 
fancy work," whilst a P.S. tersely and flippantly says : 
"I tavches gogrophy, rithmetic, cowsticks, gimasticks, 
and other Chinese Tricks.” 

The range of R. G.’s other accomplishments may 
be gathered from the rhymed announcement of a 
nineteenth-century schoolmaster, similarly qualified :— 


“I, Richard Furness, schoolmaster, Dore, 
keep parish books and pav the poor, 
Draw plans for buildings and indite 
Letters for those who cannot write, 
Make wills and recommend a proctor, 
Cure wounds, let blood with any doctor, 
Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play 
At chapel on each holy day, 
Paint sign-boards, cart- boards at command, 
Survev and plot estates of land, 
Collect at Easter one in ten, 
And on the Sunday say ‘Amen. 


, э” 


In the year 1700 а Mr. Switterda inserted some 
rather flamboyant notices in the Postman relating to 
his skill іп teaching “gentlemen and ladies” Latin, 
French, or High Dutch "truly and properly without 
pedantry,’ at his lodgings “in Panton Street, at the 
Bunch of Grapes, near Leicester Fields,’ though 
“children may come every day, or as often as parents 
please, at his house іп Arundel Street, next to the 
Temple Passage." Тһе verbose advertisements. of 
this seventeenth-century forerunner of Hugo апа 
Berlitz are too long to quote in full. One contains а 
dozen lines of Latin, and then winds up :— 


“Не intends to. dispose of two copper plates 
contaming the ground of the Latin tongue, апа 
the highest bidder shall have them. Every one 
Is to pay according to his quality from one guinea 
to 4 ee pe r month, but he will readier agree 
bv the great 


An even longer notice begins :— 


"Whereas in this degenerate age, Youth are 
kept so many years in following only the Latin 
tongue and many of them are quite discouraged 
Mr. Switterda offers a very easv, short, and de- 
lightful method, which is full, plain, most expedi- 
tious and effectual.” 


But he was not willing 


or those of 

unless they come along with 

one of more maturity, that shall be able to instruct 

them at home, and such as may be serviceable 

to the public in. Divinity, Law and Physick, or 
teaching school."' 

It is to be hoped that the Latin and High Dutch 

were more perfect than the advertiser's English, for 

the connexion betweensthe stubborn boys and being 


“to be troubled with stubborn boys, 
8 or 9 years of age, 
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*serviceable to the public in Divinity, Law and 
Physick” is not very clear. However, some clients 


were apparently more than satisfied, for though 
"every one is to pay according to his quality, from one 
Guinea to 4 Guineas per month," some ‘‘paid not 
only what he desired, but one, two, or three guineas 
above their quarteridge, and some more than he 
asked.’’ | 

The last sentence finds a parallel in a suggestive 
dialogue between a schoolmaster and the parent of 
a prospective pupil in one of the conversation-manuals 
written by Claudius Hollyband, a Huguenot refugee 
who set up school, first at Peckham and then in Paul's 
Churchyard, іп Elizabeth's reign. Тһе father wishes 
his boy to learn French, and inquires about fees. 
Hollyband—for the schoolmaster of the dialogue is him- 
self—replies that his charges are ''A shilling a week, 
a crown a month, a real a quarter, forty shillings 
a year." То this the father returns: “It is too 
much; you are too dear’’; but he is a tractable client, 
and finally winds up the conversation with: “Hold! I 
will pay you a quarter beforehand." 

About the time Mr. Switterda was publishing his 
fulsome claims in London, the following comparatively 
modest notice appeared respecting a school in the 
country :— 


“About forty miles from London 15 a school- 
master has had such success with boys as there 
are almost forty ministers and schoolmasters that 
were his scholars. | His wife also teaches girls 
lacemaking, plain work, raising paste, sauces, and 
cookery to a degree of exactness. His price is 
Жло or £11 the year, with a pair of sheets and 
one spoon, to be returned if desired; coaches and 
other conveniences pass every day within half a 
mile of the house, and 'tis but an easy journey 
to or from London."' 


In Queen Anne's day the master of a boarding school 
at Chertsey professed to instruct youths in numerous 
subjects and to ‘‘fit ‘em either for the University, 
Study of the Law or other Business." 

In 1797 Moses Barnes opened a school at Potterne, 


Wilts, for the instruction of youth “in the Arts of 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Land Measuring, and 
Surveying’? on the following terms :— 

£ s. d. 

“Reading only per week a vee о о 3 
Reading, Writing, апа Arithmetic, 

Ink included ve ew o o 6 

Lodging and Education per quarter O15 O 

Board and Fducation per annum ... I3 13 O 

Entrance Т Е ҚТ? da I 1 O 


N.B.— knitting and Plain Sewing taught by Mrs. 
BARNES." 
from the 


The following advertisement 18 taken 


Spectator of April 2, 1711:— 


"Near the Windmill іп Hampstead is a good 
Boarding School; where young Gentlewomen may 
be boarded and taught English, French, Dancing, 
Musick, and all sorts of Necedlework."' 


In the eighteenth century, too, the attractions of a 
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Select Academy for boys were quaintly catalogued 
thus :— 

' Young Gentlemen are instructed in the various 
branches ‘of English and French, including Wash- 
ing, Book Keeping, Algebra and Mathematics, and 
the use of the Globes. Thirty Pounds Per Annum. 

N.B.—Young Gentlemen wearing light trousers, 
etc. ; the washing will be 105. per vear extra. 

To instruct the vouthful mind in moral and 
religious principles forms an essential part of the 
rules of this Seminary.” 


The following extract from the prospectus of the 
Cowan's Bridge School, to which the Bronté sisters 
went, shows the kind of education given there :— 


“The terms for clothing, lodging, boarding 
and educating are 4.14 a vear; and also Жі en- 
trance money for the use of books, etc. The 
system of education comprehends history, geo- 
graphy, the use of the globes, grammar, writing 
and arithmetic, all kinds of needlework, and the 
nicer kinds of housework such as getting up fine 
linen, ete. If accomplishments are required, an 
additional charge of Жаа vear is made for music 
or drawing each.” 


The following advertisement, which illustrates. our 
subject from another aspect, appeared in The Times 


in 1826 :— 
“ТО SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—Wanted, a 
respectable GENTLEMAN of good character, 


capable of TEACHING the CLASSICS as far as 
Homer and Virgil. Apply ... ."' 


Al honour to what Matthew Arnold called *'the 
grand, old, fortifving classical curricclam," but it 
sometimes suffered at the hands of its exponents, for 
a day or two after the above notice appeared a gentle- 
man to whom applications were to be made received the 
following letter, which The Times treated as genuine, 
though hoax it might well be :— 


“Sir,—With reference to ап advertisement 
which were inserted in the Times newspaper a 
few days since, respecting а school assistant, 1 
beg to state that 1 should be happy to fill that 
situation, but as most of mv friends reside in 
London, and not knowing how far Homer and 
Virgil is from town, 1 beg to state that I should 
not like to engage to teach the classics. farther 
than Hammersmith or Turnham Green, or at the 
very utmost. distance farther than Brentford.— 


Waiting vour reply, I am, Sir, Ге. John Sparks." 


Having given so much space to “a respectable 
gentleman,” let me preserve sex equality by quoting 
an advertisement for a governess, such ап advertise- 
ment as Charlotte might have answered from Haworth 
Vicarage. 


“WANTED, 
ladv, as NURSERY 
two young ladies in French, music, 
with the usual branches of education, and to take 
the entire charge of their wardrobe. She must 
be of a social disposition and fond of children, 
and have the manners of a gentlewoman, as she 


in à gentleman's family, a voung 
GOVERNESS, to instruct 
and singing, 
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will be treated as one of the family. Salary twelve 


guineas per annum. Address...” 
é. ` 


Think of it! А guinea a month and treatment “ав 
me of the familv' for instruction in French, music, 
inging, “with the usual branches of education,” and 
the mending of frocks and darning of stockings to 
keep one out of mischief. The certificated mistress 
advertised for in 1878 at £50 yearly with “по lodging 
provided by the Board” was better off. 

In the Weekly Chronicle for July 1, 1838, there was 
an advertisement of ‘‘Superior School Books,” te wit 
the 29th edition of “Тһе Etymological Spelling Book 
and Expositor," by Henry Butter, and the same 
author's ''Gradations in Reading and Spelling,” 
written upon an entirely new and original plan “Бу 
which Dissyllables are rendered as easy аз Mono- 
syllables." The Mr. Switterda already mentioned 
supplied “Latin and French Historical Cards, апа а 
pack to learn Copia Verborum, which is a great want 
in many gentlemen.” 

In the reign of William ІП an unemploved gentle- 
man with educational leanings laconically advertised : 
“Now I want a good usher's place in a Grammar 
school,” but for brevity which reveals а thorough 
understanding between the parties concerned it ts 
hard to beat— 

: ‘Flushing Institute. ^ 
Dear Boys, 
Trouble begins Septr. 15. 
F. A. 


Fairchild.” 


Loose Thinking by Lord Birkenhead. 


А correspondent writes :— 


"In his Rectorial Address to Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, Lord Birkenhead chose to speak on ‘Loose 
Thinking.’ An admirable subject, if he had really 
developed it, and one which would have given him 
opportunity for the outspokenness and hard hits in 
which he excels as well as for the firm common sense 
he can use when he likes. But he was disappointing. 
He deserted his subject and turned to his pet gospel 
of ‘getting on.’ He called it ambition, but it was 
no lofty and generous ambition which he held up as 
an ideal. It was merely the ambition to beat every- 
body else. This to an audience of Scottish students ! 
As well preach the pursuit of wisdom to Socrates or 
urge the importance. of golf to a golfer. The address 
leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth. We may be 
no sentimental opponents of competition in youth, and 
think that a certain. dose of the Smilesian. doctrine 
of self-help would be useful in some quarters where 
there is flabbiness. But even an ех- Сога Chancellor 
who has made his way by his own efforts and ability 
might reveal a trifle of humility and of seemly modesty 
when he has attained the summit. But one summit 
dces not satisfy him, and he would seek another with 
a finer prospect. In this race for supremacy there is 
small sympathy with the rest of the runners. The 
devil will look after the hindmost, no doubt, but the 
eager contestants who do not win but strive honestly 
and hopefully are left without even commendation for 
their efforts.” 
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TEACHING IN CANADIAN WILDS. 


_ By Минги, HOLBROOK. 
BACKWOODS. 
The ''mountie" shoved open the school door, to 


meet the eves of a girl in the act of making tea. The 
surprise. was mutual, but Saskatchewan cold kills 
ceremony, and his spurs rang as he crossed to the 
stove. “Му! but you're cold!" and she set a cup of 
tea on the desk beside him. 


They shared the supper almost in silence; also the 
washing-up. She declined a cigarette, taking up some 
embroidery. The mountie said quietly :— 

"You're acquainted. with the store-keeper here. 
There's a bunch of bad men in the woods making 
bad whiskey, and he's furnishing their supplies.” 

She was instant attention, and an hour later he 
wrung her hand às he turned to face the storm again, 
saying : 

"There's a couple hundred bucks in it; we'll go 
hfty-fifty if vou pet wise to anything.” 

“Gee!” she ejaculated warmly, and was at the store 
next day after school. She stood transfixed at the 
spiritual beauty of а half-breed's face. 

"Who is һе?” she inquired in the partitioned-off 
post office. 

"Aw! he's batty! can't talk!” 

"Dumb? Where's he from?” 

“Ways up North!" 

Loafing around the store she was so amazed at the 
quantity and variety of the written order the store- 
keeper filled, that she struck off up the north trail, 
and paced about until she heard the slceigrh-bells. 

The dusk hid her tracks in the loose snow m the 
bush where she waited, and the bells drowned the 
crackle of twigs as she emerged. Fearing detection, 
she climbed on to the load, and had to wiggle hands 
and feet to prevent freezing; and she gave silent 
thanks when they gained the spruces on the opposite 
shore. 

Here he stopped to camp. Unhitching, he tied his 
horses to a tree, fed them, started a fire, chopped down 
a spruce, laving its branches to sleep оп, апа chop- 
ping the trunk into three logs, he built his night fire. 

She sighed her relief; evidently he had eaten at the 
store-keeper's, therefore steep for him and release for 
herself were near. 

Presently there was no sound but the munching of 
the horses, and the flickering fame showed the 
steady rise and fall of the blanket-covered shoulder. 

Carefully she pot down: stealthily she crept from 
tree to tree towards the horses; gently she slipped oft 
their halters, and—her heart almost suffocating her— 
she led them to the trail, and turned their heads north- 
ward. Flicking them with her mittens she got them 
started, and turned back down the trail оп flying, 
moceasined feet. 

At school she filled up the stove, set on the kettle, 
and, having written a note, she went to the cross-roads, 
and dropped it into a hollow stump in the fence corner. 

Four davs later the mountie brought down his men. 
He had posed as a farmer, hauling the stalled load to 
its destination. 
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HISTORIANS, PUBLISHERS, AND JUVENILE BRAINS. 


By Наврев Cory. 


There are three points which merit the attention of 
all history craftsmen. First, sundry writers of text- 
books and publishers have suggested that the history 
text-book is a doubtful financial proposition, and yet, 
secondly, each month sees the issue of new history 
text-books; thirdly, in the 1927 ‘‘Sugyestions,’’ the 
Board of Education admits that a low standard of sound 
historical. knowledge exists in the school and else- 
where. 

After teaching history to various forms, and review- 
ing many history books of different types, I am forced 
to believe that Points 1 and 2 are the main causes of 
Point 5. There is another factor to be added, namely, 
a low standard of craftsmanship amongst certain 
teachers, which may be partly a cause of Point 3, and 
partly the effect of Points 1 and 2. 

So far as the schools are concerned, we can divide 
the history text-books into’ three main classes—those 
designed for use in (1) Public Elementary Schools ; 
(2) Secondary Schools; (3) Higher Education, what- 
ever that may mean. Each division may be subdivided 
somewhat as follows: (i) Pretty-pretty tales; (ii) a 
solid mass of facts, names, and dates; (11) the 
"original" type—i.e. a collection of short sketches and 
pictures, leading to nowhere іп particular; (iv) the 
"sound historical” type, written. by ап academic; 
(v) a rational type—rarely achieved. 

Why there should be any distinction drawn between 
the public elementary and other types of school has 
yet to be answered satisfactorily. If one type of child 
needs better material than the rest, it is the elementary 
scholar, who has not, usually, the advantages of home 
surroundings enjoved by his more fortunate fellows. 
Birth does not regulate mental capacity, but environ- 
ment can stille it. It is a function of education to 
overcome this disadvantage. 

Pretty-pretty tales are produced for the juveniles, but 
the producers overlook the fact that simplicity and 


childishness are not necessarily synonymous. Time 
spent on such tales is worse than wasted, for two 
reasons. First, if a child can absorb the gist of one 


of these tales, he can as readily digest historical matter 
interestingly ‘and correctly presented. His failure to 
understand is the author's failure to present his material 
in a proper manner. And, secondly, that which a child 
first learns makes the deepest. impress on its mind. 

Books which are merely masses of facts, names, and 
dates are almost unworthy of comment. Every. school- 
bov and every skilled teacher has а profound hatred 
of them. The ‘original’ type of books, usually 
applauded in the non-professional press, by their very 
sketchiness destroy the historic sequence and defeat the 
aim of education. The “sound historical” type is 
usually written by ап academic whose appreciation of 
the ehild-mind and its possibilities is small. In thts 
type of book the author discusses the politics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as though the 
school were apolitical academy. Вай governments, 
such as that of Edward II, are treated with the rever- 
ence due to sovereignty, and Henry ҰШ matrimonial 
adventures are usually worthy of seven or eight hundred 


words. Wars are prime motifs in such volumes. On 
Sunday we expect the children to respond to the prayer, 
"(Give peace in our time, О Lord,” and on week-days 
we expound the traditions of warfare. Yet not one of 
these points appeals to the child in a lasting sense, or 
will be of much value in later life. Education must in- 
terest the child in such a manner that the product of the 
school will: wish to continue learning. It must also- 
enable the individual to fit himself into а complex 
society, where he will be ready to act as a worthy 
component, in the national and international sense. 

There are very few books of the trulv rational tvpe, 
and thev are in almost every case written by practical 
craftsmen, who understand the psychological and phy- 
sical limitations of the child as well as his educational 
needs. They are the fruit of experience and experiment 
in the form-room, and reveal great enthusiasm for the 
subject. Authors and publishers who produce this 
will benefit themselves and the scholars. It must be 
remembered that the text-book has to compete with 
“Sexton Blakes” and ‘‘Deadwood Dicks” in the gain- 
ing of the child's interest; therefore it must be an 
interesting story rather than a “school book." To 
encourage the child's interest it must give in simple 
language ideas which the child can assimilate and 
express in his own language. This gives him a feeling 
of achievement which leads to a desire for further 
conquest in the realm of history. After all, history 15. 
merely a novel called **Man—his story.” The subject 
can never be made too simple, and thc aim of the 
writer should be to present his facts with the minimum. 
of detail. The motto of the specialist should be ‘Show 
little dare I teach?” not “Show much can I teach?” 

The quickest method of gaining the child’s interest 
is to harp on one note which he already recognises— 
namely, that the world is a wonderful place. Stress 
the fact that the actions of various men and various 
nations have helped to make it wonderful—let him see 
how this process has come about, treating this por- 
tion of history exactly as though it were some serial. 
adventure story filled with exciting crises and episodes, 
with the plot already made for the author. Let the. 
characters be the great men and women of each period, 
and make each episode convey one or more facts oi 
definite value which the child can at once understand 
and for ever remember. 

The one fact which writer and publisher together 
must remember is that the book is not written for the 
use of the teacher; its ultimate success or failure de- 
pends upon the child's reaction to its material. At the: 
present time producers are turning out books of types 
not vet emancipated from the traditions of stodginess. 
When writers forget the financial rewards and create: 
a rational text-book simply because they have the love 
of the children's welfare coupled with the love of history 
forcing them to write, then they will create a definite 
contribution to school literature. There will then be 
many new editions of a few books rather than solitary 
editions of a multiplicity of volumes. Then historians, 
publishers, and juvenile brains will find a lively interest 
in history text-books. 
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EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY. 


There was recently issued through the Stationery 
Office the 64th of the Board of Education’s ‘‘Educa- 
tional Pamphlets,” which is also described as ‘Industry 
Series, No. 1.” Under the tide “Education for Industry 
and Commerce," it. presents a brief. survey of the 
existing arrangements for co-operation. between in- 
dustry, commerce, and the professions and the technical 
school system of England and Wales. More than a 
third of the pamphlet is occupied with an extremely 
interesting preface written by Lord Eustace Perey, the 
President of the Board of Education, іп which he 
explains the nature and purpose of this new inquiry 
into the organisation and methods of w hat i is commonly 

called Technical. Education. 

The Survey is in part the outcome of reports issued 
during the past two vears, associated. with the names 
of Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. УС: Sir Arthur Balfour, 
and Lord Emmott, for these reports lud upon the 
Board the twofold dutv of informing industry as to 
what the schools are doing and what it is hoped they 
will do; and also the devising of new machinery for 
further development in harmony with the requirements 
of trade and industry. “Іп other words," says Lord 
Eustace Percy, “ме have to draw a picture and 
suggest a programme.” At the outset it is pointed out 
how misleading is the current nomenclature of schools, 
and the hope is expressed, which most will share, that 
the term “elementary” will soon drop out of currency 
altogether. Ав for technical education it is а con- 
fusing and misleading expression, for it has often 


*5 


enough no relation at all to training in technique, апа, 


in an inquiry into education for commerce and industry 
it had best be avoided. 

Lord Eustace Perey proceeds to draw in more or 
less detail his picture of the tvpes of education open to 
students between eleven and sixteen. “1f,” he says, 
"there is to be a real continuity between the later 
years of the full-time school and the continuation class 
it is important to avoid апу break between school and 
employment. What is needed is that emplovers should 
engage their labour fresh from the schools.” But what 
tests are open to emplovers for selecting candidates 
for employment? There is no general leaving examina- 
tion in elementarv schools, and in these circumstances 
the best and only test of a bov's ability is the head 
master's recommendation. Many business. теп who 
engage boys from the secondary school at sixteen re- 
quire a pass in the Certificate Examination first insti- 
tuted in 1012. While this тау be the right test. for 
some employments, used indiscriminately it is missing 
a purpose for which it was intended. 

Just as in the past the medieval grammar school 
was the channel by which ап ecclesiastical governing 
class recruited administrators and lawyers to carry on 
the work of the Church and Secular Government, just 
as the “liberal professions". іп their. turn created a 
demand which the public school and university had to 
meet, so more recently the same process has been at 
work in the science and technological departments of 
the universities. But, while the system of elementary 
education has been consciously developed during the 
last eighty years, commerce and industry have taken 
no part in the task and set no standards by which the 
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new system could be regulated. The time has come,- 
however, when the industrial and commercial profes- 
sions, highly organised as thev are, and conscious of 
their needs, their problems, and their responsibilities, 
must actively exert the same influence on the standards 
of education as the "liberal" professions have exerted. 

There is a good deal of nonsense talked about ''voca- 
tional” education, but, as Lord Eustace Регсу points 
out, education has always been vocational, and the 
implied antithesis is an unreal one. The problem that 
these inquiries will seek to solve is how to shape and 
develop that system of education which ts concerned 
with the training of vouths for industry and commerce 
during the vears between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. At present it has not so much the charac- 
ter of a system as of lack of system. The tradition 
of a ‘ега! education” was originally based on voca- 
tional considerations, ‘‘and,’’ savs the Minister of 
Education, ‘‘we ask nothing better than the oppor- 
tunity to show that our educational svstem can meet 
every new special demand that modern industry may 

make." That the Board is alive to its responsibilities 
has long been evident. It has made valuable inquiries 
into the needs of particular industries and particular 
areas, but, valuable and comprehensive as such surveys 
and reports have been, they have not “got across the 
footlights.’? They have been read by those immediately 
interested, but the unconverted have not listened. That 
the wider circle have not been reached is regrettable, 
but “по doubt the chief fault lies with the Board itself. 
We have not advertised our inquiries sufficiently before- 
hand and we have not presented their results in a 
form which would appeal to a wider public than the 
restricted one we have been accustomed to address in 
the рам.” 

Perhaps the most generally suggestive portion of the 
preface-—and it is the preface to the pamphlet that, 
for the ordinary reader of this kind of official docu- 
ment, will have the most interest—is Section VIII, 
where Lord Eustace Perey makes some illuminating 
comments on that lack of social status suffered by the 
“worker.” There is the ‘melancholy fact" that it is 
only through courses of academic education that social 
status of this kind can be acquired. The prevailing 
dissatisfaction in industrial society is largely due to 
the fact that the worker in industry, the value of 
whose job certainly entitles him to equal respect, has 
not behind him the standard of educational attainment 
such as 15 traditionally required from members of the 
"liberal professions." Our system of education must 
be developed by co-operation and counsel between em- 
plovers and authorities so that this coveted social status. 
may be acquired by the worker in industry no less 
than bv the members of those professions. 


The Birkbeck Elizabethan Play. 

For the tenth vear іп succession. the Birkbeck Col- 
lege Literary Society announces. ап Elizabethan re- 
vival. On December 7 and 8 they are giving three 
performances of Beaumont and Fletcher's play, “The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle.” Applications for ad- 
mission should be made now to the Librarian of the 
College. 
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DOMINION SERVICE AND PENSIONS. 


From OvR LEGAL CORRESPONDENT. 


P ' 


What is the position. of the teacher who elects to 
serve in one of His Majesty's Dominions but does 
not want to lose the benefit of those vears for the 
purposes of superannuation? The term '' His Majesty's 
Dominions” is not confined to those countries that іп 
Constitutional Law are defined to be ''Dominions,"' 
but, for the purposes of the Teachers Superannuation 
Act of 1925, is taken to include protected states, like 
the Federated Malay States and even mandated terri- 
tories. The answer to the question may be found in 
Section 11 of the Act. Put briefly, it is this :— Service 
up to four years in one of the ‘Dominions’ may be 
treated as ‘‘contributory’’ service provided (a) it is 
full-time teaching service, (b) that the teacher pays the 
full 10 per cent. of the salary he was receiving im- 
mediately before his home service was interrupted, 
and (c) that the previous consent of the Board of Edu- 
cation is obtained. For four years only, then, such 
service is ''contributory'' service. 


Qualifying Service. 

Service in the Dominions beyond four years may, of 
course, be treated as ‘‘qualifving’’ service, service, 
that is, which may be added to ‘‘contributory’’ service 
or (before 1926) “recognised” service, in order to make 
up the total period, thirty vears; though it may not 
earn pension. If, then, the full qualifying period in- 
cluded twenty vears at home and ten vears in а Colony, 
only four of these last would enter into the calcula- 
tion for superannuation and none at all if the full 10 per 
cent. contribution had not been paid. The essential 
thing is, of course, that service, 
sionable, must now (since April 1, 1926) be “соп- 
tributory’’ service. The only circumstance. where the 
whole of such service abroad could be treated аз pen- 
sionable would be where the Home Government. and 
the Overseas Government had entered into some mutual 
arrangement. 


4” 


Schemes under Section 21 (1) (c). 

Up to the present the only places which have entered 

into. such arrangements аге the Isle of Man and 
Guernsey. The two schemes were entered into under 
the power conferred on the Board by Section 21 (1) of 
the Act. “Тһе Board may, with the consent of the 
Treasury and with the approval of Parliament, make 
schemes for апу of the following purposes :—. 
(c) for giving effect. to anv arrangements made ET 
апу authority administering any scheme of superannua- 
tion in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions for the 
extension of the provisions of Part II of this Act to 
that part of Н.М. Dominions.” The ordinary basis 
of such an arrangement with other parts of the Empire 
would be that the Board would treat service. there as 
contributory service if the Dominion Government would 
treat. service in England or Wales as pensionable 
service for the purpose of their scheme of superannua- 
поп. As can be seen by reference іс S.R. and O., 
1928, Nos. 338 and 623, the Board pay, or authorise 
the payment of, pension subject to the repayment of 
the appropriate amounts by the Treasurer of the Isle 
of Man in the one case and by the Guernsey States 
Education Council in the other. 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
Оск М.С.Т. CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 

One of the most pleasing features of N.U. T. work 
during the last few months has been the collection of 
the voluntary subscriptions of its members to a fund 
started for the relief of necessitous children in the 
coal and ironwork districts. Already cheques 
amounting to £5,000 have been forwarded to the 
“Save the Children. Fund," whose agency is admin- 
Istering the money on behalf of the Union, and а 
further cheque for 41,000 will, in all probability, be 
sent in а few weeks. Every penny of the толеу sub- 
scribed reaches the localities without deduction in in- 
curred expenses. Grants are sent to the, Secretaries 
of local М.С.Т. Associations in proportion to the need 
as shown by statistics compiled after careful inquiry 
of all the schools in the area. The amount of cach 
grant is decided bv a joint committee representative 
of the N.U.T. and 5.С.Е. 

The reorganisation of the elementary schools. with 
a break at the age of eleven plus is proceeding, and 
progress to date is as good as could have been ex- 


pected. From the first the Executive of the N.U. T. 
foresaw most of the difficulties which are now pre- 
venting the smooth working of the scheme. The chief 
of these are (a) the lack of unified control, (b) the 


transport difficulty in scattered districts, (c) the re- 
ligious instruction of the children, (d) the professional 
interests of the teachers. At the moment the Union 
is concerned about its members' interests, and has set 
up a special committee to gather information from its 
local associations on the manner in which those interests 
are being affected by reorganisation schemes already 
completed or in process of completion. The Union, 
of course, recognises the educational advantage to 
the child, and has endorsed the new policy. It has now 
to do its best to secure fair and considerate treatment 
for the teachers. 


Class Instruction in Piano Playing. 

] should have said that a title such as the above 
carried its own contradiction, that even from the start 
the voung pianist must needs have individual super- 
vision and teaching and that class direction was Pkelvy 
to miss-fire. After examining: and testing with some 
care the apparatus and method devised by Major J. 
Bavin, Education Director to the Federation of British 
Music Industries, 1 find myself. convinced. that the 
apparently impossible сап Бе accomplished. The 
apparatus consists of а mock keyboard which can 
be opened out and laid on a desk or table. Fhe pupils 
use this for practice іп placing their. fingers on the 
keys, and an ingeniously drawn movable diagram serves 
to show them at once the etfects of changes of kev. 
For practice there are. selections in a workmanlike 
book bv Major Bavin and a set of jolly graduated 
tunes in the Diller-Quaile Solo. Book. The set of 
apparatus is completed by a folding mus'e stand and 
a pamphlet for the use of the teacher. Under. the 
title ""Bavin's Piano Class Instructor," the whole of 
these items are enclosed in a neat box, sold at os. od. 
by Messrs, Hawkes & Son, Denman Street. London, 
W.i, and their agents. There are special terms for 
professional musicians and teachers. 
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EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


By H. J. 


The parliamentary change in Italy which abolished 
the conventional form of representation and created 
world-wide interest rather overshadowed certain 
educational enactments published at the same time. 
In essence the Grand Council expressed its decision to 


obtain direct control by the State of schools which, 
though they had adopted the Fascist conception, had 
not advanced far enough on the road to its practical 
effects. State examinations, which place private 
schools on a level with State schools, are to be con- 
tinued. This is a mark of approval of the curriculum 
and methods of the clerical schools, which, if pre- 
vented from presenting pupils for the State examina- 
tions, would find their students barred from scholastic 
and professional advancement. The Gentile scholastic 
reforms are held to be ''one of the best and most 
fundamental laws of the régime." This statement 15 
consonant with that made by Mussolini himself. some 
time ago when he described them as ''the most bril- 
hantly conceived of all the new legislation; worked 
and formed to give a generation free from the worship 
of empty phrases.”’ 


.. 


. { 
is still held to need ‘тоге 


Education, however, 
direct. relation with life in all its manifestations of 
force, beauty, and work." А greater systematic 


development of sport is desirable. There is, however, 
a Fascist conception of sport as of everything else, 
and the stress is undoubtedly on the military benefit 
of physical activity and the preparing of Italian youth 
for the service cf the State. | 

This last conception ts perhaps a little out of touch 
with the ideal of Gentile. As a Liberal in politics and 
a philosopher with a world-wide reputation, he entered 
the first Cabinet as Education Minister after the march 
on Rome, for in early days his Хео-Нереһап idealism 
had expressed itself in a volume on pedagogy. This 
Cabinet. was composed of all parties, and it was not 
ull later that Gentile definitely espoused the Fascist 
cause. Опе of his intellectual eminence and moral 
courage would obviously not be carried away by emo- 
tional adherence to political doctrine. Free from the 
cares of осе he watches his schemes carefully and 
expresses his convictions sturdily whenever. a minor 
prop in the edifice is threatened. 
o The position of affairs before the Fascist educational 
refcrms of 1923 is worth considering. The. system 
might be described as highly centralised with plenty 
of intermediary dithculties in the shape of bodies known 
as Little Parhaments. The curriculum was dominated 
by a materialist and positivist conception, and there 
was the custom of reaching a higher grade without 
¢xaminations. Attendance was thought sufficient 
justification for promotion, and secondary schools were 
being crowded out without апу increase іп the. supply 
of teachers. The Religious Orders Bill had handed 
over religious schools to civil administrators, but by 
1909 a theoretical compromise hid been effected. by 
which religious instruction appeared as a necessary 
part of the curriculum. In communes where а 
majority of the councillors were opposed to religious 
instruction it might be suppressed. 


FELLs. 


The educational powers of the communes were 
exercised unsatisfactorily, and by 1911 they had been 
largely deprived of their functions in this sphere. A 
Provincial Schools Council was set up in each appro- 
priate area, and attached to it was a Government 
Delegation. The supreme authority was vested in the 
"Higher Council," composed of senators, deputies, 
and university professors, which prepared Bills and 
Orders for legislative. approval. 

No private school could be opened without authoritv, 
but compulsory attendance was not strictly enforced 
for economic reasons. The commune had to find the 
salaries of elementary teachers, who were poorly paid. 

The Gentile reforms of 1923 were in keeping with 
the views of their namesake. His system was imbued 
with a scientific character rather than purely practical 
ends. Elementary schools are in three grades, pre- 
paratory three years, secondary two vears, higher two 
years. The various forms of secondary schools which 
had arisen were cut down to standard types. 

The first was the complementari. school for those 
intended for minor clerical posts in commerce and the 
civil service. 

The ginnasio was provided for the, imparting of 
a classical form of instruction for those intending to 
pursue higher studies. The liceo provided for in- 
struction on the modern or scientific side. Technical 
institutes were set up for boys intending to be 
accountants or surveyors. Distinet schools were pro- 
vided for preliminary courses for those intending to be 
teachers. There is a second grade of each of these 
separate tvpes. 

The number of universities supported bv the State 
was reduced from seventeen to ten. Financial pro- 
vision was made for six engineering: schools, one school 
of architecture, and three training colleges for teachers. 
The Chancellor and the Heads of Faculties in Universi- 
ties are appointed by the Minister. No admtssien is 
granted to a university without a State examination 
“to ascertain whether there is in the candidate that 
minimum of devotion to learning without which the 
magic of the realm cf culture would be meaningless 
to the student." All examinations of every grade are 
now set by the State. [t was formerly an occasion 
of frequent abuse that examinations were set by the 
pupil's own teachers. 

Choral singing and drawing were made compulsory 
in elementary schools. The Crucifix was reintroduced 
into the schoolroom. Methods of instruction were left 
free, though the end was set. Teachers were to in- 
struct in two related subjects throughout the school, 
which resulted in an ошсгу from the specialists. The 
answer given was that teachers and not specialists 
were wanted to educate children. 

The State has shown its interest in education in 
many ways. A campaign against literate adults is 
being waged. Тһе possibilities of the moving picture, 
especially for instruction in hygiene, are being explored. 
Friendly societies for elementary teachers аге patron- 
ised. Shipping companies. are ordered to provide a 
fixed amount of free accommodation for students desir- 
ing to see the world at the Cost of their food alone. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The Centenary of “ King's." 

This усаг King's College, London, is celebrating: its 
hundredth anniversary. In June, 1828, a meeting was 
held in the Freemasons’ Tavern under the chairman- 
ship of the Duke of Wellington. That meeting was, 
if not the germ, the tiny embryo out of which came 
the present important institution in the Strand. To 
celebrate the occasion an appeal has been launched for 
£ 350,000 in order that very necessary extensions тау 
be completed. With a roll of over 1,200 under- 
graduate students and 300 post-yraduates, the accom- 
modation has long been felt to be too small. One of 
the most pressing needs is a new Anatomy building. 
For this and allied purposes £125,000 is required; 
£15,000 is wanted for a new wing of the hostel in 
Vincent Square; £125,000 to endow the Chairs of 
English, Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, 
and Physiology; £25,000 for Theological Chairs and 
460,000 for Scholarships and Bursaries.» Donations 
тау be sent to either of the Treasurers, Sir Edward 
Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., or the Right Honourable 
Reginald McKenna, at the College. 


“ An Association not for Profit.” 

The International Educational Society has been regis- 
tered under the Companies Act as “ап association not 
for profit," in order to spread the teaching апа opin- 
lons of great authorities by the spoken word rather 
than by the printed book or printed lecture. Already 
а very full list of lecturers eminent іп some domain 
of learning has been drawn up, and gramophone 
records will be made of their addresses. These records 
will be circulated to societies like the W.E.A., the 
Institute of Adult Education, the Federation. of 
Women's Institutes, and the like. Later on it is hoped 
to utilise motion pictures апа any other. mechanical 
agency that can be adapted to education. If there are 
any profits from the venture they will be devoted to 
the foundation of scholarships and the furtherance of 
education generally. Тһе Society's President is the 
Right Hon. H. А. L. Fisher. 


A Rejected Offer. 

A decree proposing the acceptance оГ Professor 
Joseph Wright's gift of £10,000 towards the extension 
of the Taylor Institution has been rejected by 121 votes 
to 92. The Emeritus professor has made a statement 
about the offer in which he savs that if the gift had 
been accepted the new buildings would not have cost 
the University a farthing. Waith the Z/12,c00 in hand 
there was enough to erect the new building. His wife 
and he had some vears ago “worked like niggers” 
and collected £15,000 from all sources. That. sum 
"ought, if the University were honest, to be returned. "' 
He himself gave 2,000 guineas, but the money was 
not being used for the purpose for which it was given. 


From Greenwich to Holbrook. 


The foundation-stone of the building at Holbrook, 
Suffolk, which is to be the new home of the Royal 
Hospital School at Greenwich, was laid last month by 
the Duke of York. The site, which is about eight 
miles from Ipswich, is the gift of Mr. G. S. Reade, 


of New Zealand, and covers Воо acres. The stone 
was taken from the quarries in the Isle of Portland 
and the inscription records that it was from these 
quarries that stone was raised on warrants of Sir 
Christopher Wren for building the School at Green- 
wich in 1700 and 1701. 


Mansfield's Technical College. 

Even before the war Mansfield. Technical. College 
was being thought of. Now, after many vears, the 
new building has come into existence. The cost has, 
been over £30,000, and the County of Nottingham, 
with no assistance from national funds, provided the 
larger portion. The new College was opened on Oc- 
tober 24 by Viscount Chelmsford, Chairman of the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee, whose fund has made a 
contribution of over Z io,ooo towards the building and 
a further 62,500 towards the cost of equipment, which 
is estimated at £11,000. Before the opening of the 
College the evening Institute and Technical Classes in 
Mansfield were held in the elementary. schools and in 
Ashfield House. The roll of students has grown from 
754 in 1923 to 1,575 in 1927-28. Ashfield House 
itself will probably be converted into a domestic centre 
for women. 


Wigan and Peace. 

Wigan has decided that no literature dealing with the 
Navy, Army, or Air Force shall be distributed in any 
of its schools unless it has previously received the 
approval of the Education Committee. We believe," 
they sav, “that every effort should be made to create 
a peace mentality among school children and to acceler- 
ate the establishment of international peace by disarma- 
ment and arbitration." What is a “peace mentality 2 


Exchange of Teachers. | 
The League of Empire is making arrangements for 
the 1020 interchanges of teachers, and there are an 
increasing number of men teachers sending іп applica- 
tions from overseas. During. 1928, тоо teachers from 
England, Wales, and Scotland have exchanged with 
men and women from Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. In the Christmas holidays another 
forty exchanges will be effected. АП those desiring to 
make use of the League's scheme or wanting further 
information. should communicate with the Hon. Sec- 
retary, 124 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.r. 


Accidents to Scholars. 


What is the position of a pupil injured in a school 
garden? The insurance company accepts no liability 
unless the accident was due to some neglect upon the 
part of a servant of the Education Committee. А 
Cannock boy, hurt in the course of a gardening class, 
was not, it seems, covered by the accident policy taken 
out. At апу rate, the company has refused to pay 
any compensation under the policy. Тһе Education 
Committee made a similar discovery before with another 
company, but the new insurance company to whom they 
transferred. the business has taken up the same 
position, I repudiates lability where there is no 
neglect on the part of a-servant of the Committee. 
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BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Books, Libraries, and Schools. 


There 15 a pleasant story of two ladies who were 
buying Christmas gifts in a London shop. Said one 
of them: “I really don't know what to get for Mar- 


jorie. Do you think she would like a book?” “No,” 
was the reply, ‘‘she has a book already.” 
Something of this economy in literature has pre- 


vailed in our public elementary schools from the start, 
and the latest Report of the Consultative Committee 
deals faithfully with the matter. It is entitled '' Books 
in Public Elementary Schools," and may be obtained 
from the Stationery Office for ıs. 3d. Considering the 
title, the most pungent sentence in the book recalls 
the сібе chapter on snakes in Iceland, for we 
are told: ''Our first and fundamental recommendation 
is that more books and better books shall be made 
available for children in public elementary schools. '' 
Reading further, we presently discover that the ele- 
mentary school child is even worse off than was 
Marjorie, for she had a book, whereas he has only the 
loan of one for the brief space of a lesson period. 
To him a book is a piece of apparatus used in a lesson, 
and the Local Authorities encourage this view by 
lumping together under one heading in their accounts 
the items ‘books, apparatus, and stationery,” and in 
those districts where there js a fixed allowance per 
pupil the teacher may have to choose between poetry 
and penholders, Bibles and blackboards, wall-maps and 
Walter Scott, notebooks and books of note. We find 
ап the Report an appendix giving figures from which 
non-literary expenditure has been deducted, although 
thev still cover ''primers, leaflets, instruction cards, 
picture-cards, text-books, atlases, and the like." In- 
cluding this somewhat dubious literary fare, the aver rage 
-outlay per pupil over three years in twenty-six diversi- 
fied areas, including some comparative ‘spendthrifts, 
is under 15. Sd. per year. Be it noted that this amount 
includes expenditure in central schools where the yearly 
cost per pupil approaches 5s. The infants bring down 


the average, each costing only 634. for literary 
nourishment. | 
There we have the core of the Report. Authorities 


are urged to revise their outlay on books, and schemes 
‘are proposed for enabling teachers to choose books 
wisely. They are to be taught in training colleges how 
to identify a good school book and how to manage 
‘a school library. Local Authorities are to have book- 
rooms wherein will be displayed the latest produc- 
tions of publishers, and there are to be regional com- 
mittees and a central advisory conference. School 
libraries are to work in close association with public 
libraries, and in the latter there should be children's 
rooms. A well-printed Bible should be in every school, 
and every child should have a volume of extracts from 
the Bible and should not be allowed to leave school 
ignorant of the meaning and origin of phrases such 
as ‘‘Doubting Castle” and ''Job's comforters.” It 
is to be hoped that the latter phrase will be remem- 
bered by them against the time when they may pos- 
Sibly read this Report, for it may be that they will 


find little solace in the consideration of the machinery 
which is proposed unless they are able to see greater 


generosity and good sense in the supply of the things 
which matter, namely books. 

I am not disposed to detail, much less to criticise, 
the many recommendations made in the Report. They 
are necessary and valuable, but all turn upon the 
question. of our willingness to abandon the idea that 
books in school are a luxury. Every publisher knows 
that it is useless to place on the market for school 
use anv volume that costs more than a few pence. 
Yet, if our present outlay were increased several times 
Ov er, the sum would Бе small in comparison with the 
total annual cost of the child's schooling, We might 
well have a simpler equipment in other matters, re- 
placing costly апа cumbrous iron-framed desks by 
tables and chairs, and reducing our capital charges 
by adopting a different and less permanent type of 
school building, as some districts have done already. 
Books are essential, and we have never had enough 
el them in the schools: To speak of school libraries 

a few years ago was to speak of a rare thing, and 
even to-day there are many schools which have no 
library worth the name. 

All this penury goes back to the davs when ‘‘read- 
ing’ was examined by the process of making every 
child stand up and read aloud from a carefully-prepared 
"reader." Naturally, there was no disposition to ranve 
beyond the “readers,” since these had to be known 
thoroughly, not only for reading but also for the dic- 
tation test and possibly for that іп grammar. So 
treated, a book became a nauseating thing, associated 
with dull and repellent tasks. АП this is clearly 
brought out in an historical survev which forms the 
most interesting and, in many respects, the most valu- 
able part of the Report. Most valuable because it shows 
where we went astray in former davs, and thus in- 
dicates the source of our present ills. 

SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 
Christmcs Books of 1928. 


Below will be found brief notes on the Christmas 
books which are published this vear. The quality in 
general is well maintained, and the chief matter to 
be decided is the personal taste of the young recipient. 


© A. ах» C. Brack, Ілр. 
With Wat at Wintergleam : by R. A. H. Goodvear. 
The Bushrangers of Black Gap: by J. Finnemorc. 
The Renegade: by J. Finnemore. 28. 6d, net each. 
These three books are new additions to Black's well 
xnown ''Boys' and Girls’ Library." “With Wat at 
Wintergleam"' is a tale of public school life. “Тһе 
Renegade" and ''The Bushrangers of Black Сар” 
are yarns of adventure. These volumes are well 
printed with coloured frontispiece, and cheap at the 
price. 
BLACKIE AND Sow, LTD. 
Blackie's Boys' Annual. ss. net. 
Sturdy and Strong : by G. A. Hentv. 1s. 6d. net. 
A Soldier's Daughter: by G. A. Henty. IS. 6d. net. 
Stella and Her Uncle: by Mrs. H. Martin. 1s. 6d. net. 
In the Days of Drake: by J. S. Fletcher. 2s. net. 
Into the Haven: by A. S. Swan. 2s. net. 
Margery Merton's Girlhood: by A. Cockran. 25. net. 
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The Silver Band: by Е. Е. Pollard. 25. 6d, net. 
Three Bears and Gwen: by M. Wynne. 25. 6d. net. 
Lilias Next Door! bv V. Wheatlev. 25. 6d. net. 
Girl Comrades : by E. F. Heddle. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Log of a Privateerman: by H. Collingwood. 
2s. 6d, net. 
Thanks to Rugger: bv R. Bird. 3s. 6d. net. 
Captured at Tripoli: by P. F. Westerman. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Greystone Girls: by J. Francis. 3s. 6d. net. 
Under Haig in Flanders: by Lt.-Col, F. S. Brereton. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Girl from North-West: by E. E. 
38. ба, net. 

Orange and Green: by G. A. Нему. 3s. 6d. net. 

Through Three Campaigns: by G. A. Henty. 3s. 6d. 

The Daughter in Possession: by R. Mulholland. 
4s. net. 

Lucie's Luck: by B. Marchant. 5s. net. 

The Junior Cadet: by P. F. Westerman. ss. net. 

Persian Wonder Tales: by C. F. Mackenzie. ss. 

A Shanghai Adventure: by P. F. Westerman. 65. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table: by О. W. 
Holmes. 1s. 6d. net. 

Poems: by S. T. Coleridge. 18. ба. net. 

Here we have a selection. of books for all tastes. 
Glance down the above list and many favourite 
authors will be found. “А Shanghai Adventure," a 
varn of the Chinese Revolution, will delight all bovs, 
as also will “Orange and Green” and “Through 
Three Campaigns," published in the famous New 
Popular Henty Series. For those who prefer tales of 
school life there is “Thanks to Rugger.” For girls 
there are *"Lucie's Luck," “Тһе Daughter in Pos- 
session,” the story of a great temptation, and “The 
Greystone Girls," a tale of two girls at а grammar 
school. 


The Cowper. 


Basi, BLACKWELL. 


The Odd Spot: by H. Chesterman. 
At Mr. Crumps: by №. Palmerston. 2s. 6d. net. 
This is the Book: by J. Smalley. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mighty Men: by E. Farjeon. ss. net. 

I like “Тһе Odd Spot," with its quaint tales and 
exciting. pictures, but for more serious folk there is 
a capital set of biographical tales of Mighty Men, 
skilfully told by Eleanor Farjeon. The very young 
will agree with Miss Janet Smalley that This is the 
Book when they see the jolly drawings in black and 
white. There is a wholly novel touch about Мг. N. 
Palmerston's stories as told bv the contents of Mr. 
Crump's curiosity shop. А distinguished quartet of 
gift-books, 


3s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

The Little Regiment : by D. H. Perry. 2s. 6d. net. 
Darry the Dauntless: by D. Moore. 2s. net. 
Peggy, S.G.: by H. H. Watson. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Queen of the School: by E. M. de Foubert. 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have a well-deserved repu- 
tation among voung readers, and these four volumes 
will enhance it still further. The price is remarkably 
low considering the excellence of binding, paper, and 
type. 

VV. AND R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
More Little Plavs for Little Actors: by Е. M. Ward. 
15. Od. nct. 
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Dimity Dand: by A. Macdonald. 
There's Magic in It: by E. L. Elias. 2s. ӨЧ. net. 
The Luck of the Bertrams : bv E. Lynn. ss. net. 
Where the Russian Flag Flew: by D. Ker. 2s. 6d. 

In these days our young Thespians are hungry for 
good plays, and Miss Ward's will satisfy them. At 
the modest price of 2s. 6d. there are three excellent 
books of school life and adventure, while ‘‘The Luck 
of the Bertrams” will please boys and girls іп their 
early teens. 

CoLLiNs' CLEAR-TvPE PREss. 
The Book of the Countrvside: by F. M. and L. T. 
Duncan. 65. net. 
Yesterday and Long Ago: bv S. Southwold. 6s. net. 
Zoo and Animal Annual. 6s. net. 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes. 7s. 6d. net. 

This series is well named, for the type is admirable: 
for young ages. The photographs in the Zoo and 
Animal Annual are excellent, as are those in the 
Countryside book. There is a splendid edition of 
Mother Goose, with charmingly funny drawings from 
Charles Robinson, and a book of animal stories of 
real interest. 

J. M. Dent AND Sons, Lro. 
The Money Game—How to Play It: by N. Angell. 
125. 64. net. 

Mr. Norman Angell has performed the astonishing 
feat of turning a stiff problem in economics into an 
alluring game. Hardly anybody understands the 
nature and function of money as a factor in world re- 
lations. After a few preliminary games the present 
writer began to understand, and he is encouraged, 
therefore, to commend the game to others of greater 
aptitude. 

GEORGE G. НАККАР AND Co., LTD. 
The Book of Remarkable Machinery : by E. Hawkes. 
7s. ба. net, 
Kings of Commerce: by T. 
Tiltman. 7s. 6d. net. 
Our Wonderful Universe : 


2s. 6d. net. 


C. Bridges and H. H. 


by C. A, Chant. 55. net. 

Book of Famous Queens: by L. H. Farmer. 8s. ба. 

Ships and Sailors: bv S. Rogers. 78. 6d. net. 

English Oak and Spanish Gold: by T. A. Н. Mawhin-. 
ney. 3s. Od. net. 

The Sword of the House of De Marillac: by T. A. H. 
Mawhinnev. 3s. 6d, net. 

Ihe Book of Polar Exploration: by F. L. 
75. ба. net. 

Lawless Days: by M. Tracy. 

The Flying Squad: by Colonel W. A. Bishop, V.C., 
and Major R. Stuart-Wortlev. Os. net. 

Every kind of youthful interest is catered for by 
Messrs. Harrap. The book of machinery is fas- 
cinating even for older readers, and life stories of 
Kings of Commerce form an up-to-date Samuel Smiles. 
Tales of the Sea and Polar Exploration аге supple- 
mented bv some admirable fiction. All the volumes 
bear the mark of Harrap in their excellent form and 
printing. 


Khas. 


35. ӨЧ. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 
Peter the Cub: by M. Beech. 2s. 6d.. net. 
Peter is on the way to be a full Scout, and in this 
interesting book we have some of his doings excel- 
lently recorded. А capital present for any Wolf Cub. 
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LoNGMaNs, GREEN & Co., тр. 

The Children’s Play-Hour Book. The Second Hour. 6s. 
The Steel Highway: by C. J. Allen. 6s. net. 

“The Children's Play-Hour Book” is a marvel of 
value. There are many first-rate coloured pictures, 
and the selections are of the varied kind that youngsters 
enjoy. A delightful gift book. “Тһе Steel Highway” 
will be welcomed bv any of the countless boys who 
like railways. It gives a full account of every feature 
of railway transport, illustrated by interesting photo- 
graphs in plenty. 


SAMPSON Low, MansroN & Co., LTD. 

The Outside House: by H. Elrington. 
Master Valentine Bucket: by R. Walker. 
The Quest of the Osprev: by G. G, Jackson. 
Round the World with Drake: by J. G. Rowe. 
Dulcie Captains the School : by S. B. Owsley. 
Well Played, Juliana! by I. Mossop. 28. 6d. each. 

This selection includes four school tales and two of 
adventure all likely to interest children. The size and 
stvle of the volumes are attractive, and the price is 
remarkablv low. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
The Heroes: by C. Kingsley. 6s. net. 
‘The Water-Babies : by C. Kingsley. 65. net. 

There is ałways a welcome for Kingsley's books for 
children, and Macmillans have issued these in beauti- 
fcl form, with many beautiful coloured illustrations 
and very clear type. 


METHUEN AND Co., тр. 

The House at Pooh Corner: by A. A. Milne. 7s. 6d. 

Many of us, both old and voung, will regret to hear 
that this is the last time we shall meet Christopher 
Robin and his friends in the forest. In this volume 
we are introduced to a new friend, the Strange and 
Bouncv Tigger. The illustrations by E. H. Shepard 
are as good as ever, 


NISBET AND Co., LTD. 
The Kengrath Brownies: by D. Pocock. 3s. 6d. пег. 
Expelled from St. Madern's: by E. M. Channon. 
35. ӨЧ. net, | 

Meggv Makes Her Mark: Ьу C. Chaundler. 58. 6d. 
A Buccaneer's Log: by C. M. Bennett. ss. net. 

Four stout and handsome volumes, offering very 
good value in both size and content. Mr, Channon 
has written a charming school tale, and boys will en- 
joy the Buccaneer's Log. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD. 
Lone Scouts of Crusoe Island: by F. H. Prini ock. 
Terry the Black Sheep: by M. W уппе. 
35. ӨЧ. net each. : 

The Editor of The Scout dines his accustomed 
skill and enthusiasm in telling the tale of the Lone 
Scouts of Crusoe Island, and Miss May Wynne has 
written a vivacious tale of a girl's school. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., Ltn. 
Modern Conceptions of Electricity : by C. R. Gibson. 
12s. ба. net. 
Dick Valiant in the Dardanelles: Бу Lieut.-Com. J. 
Irving, R.N. Ss. net. 


(Continued on page ЗА) 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 
By M. W. KEaTINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. 
FRAZER, М.А. Third edition. Price 6s. Or in 
2 vols., price 3s. 6d. each. 

A succinct account coverings the whole of English History, and 
illustrated by а collection of documents illustrative of all the more 
important events. Social progress and the growth of the British 


Empire receive special attention, The book contains a large number 
of problems and exercises based оп the documents. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH AGRI- 
CULTURE AND RURAL LIFE. 
By C. J. HALL. With 28 illustrations (8 full page); 
also Questions and Exercises. Crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


This volume gives a spirited account of the progress of English 
agriculture and of the life of rural England froni the earliest times to 
the present day. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY. 
By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. 
FRAZER, M.A. Price 4s. 6d. 


A suitable text-book for candidates offering “General History.” 
This volume provides a corrective to the study of history in “pre- 
scribed periods." It) gives a continuous narrative into which the 
subjects which are studied intensively can be fitted. The book con- 
tains maps, illustrations, and a short bibliography. It is up to date, 
and includes the Great War. 


BLACK'S FIRST TEXT -BOOK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY. 
In three parts. Ву G. H. REED, M.A. Each 96 
pages, illustrated. Large crown 8vo. Price Is. each, 


paper ; ls. 3d. each, cloth. 
Part J, to 1485. Part II, 1485-1714. Part HH, 1714-1924. 
Ideal for Individual Work. Neither too full nor too slight. In- 
teresting to pupils; suggestive to the teachers. Cheap, but well 
printed and fully illustrated. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
SCHOOL EDITION. Waith introduction and brief bio- 
graphi-s of the principal persons mentioned. Edited 
by C. J. Harr. Price 2s. 6d. 


АП teachers of History are agreed upon the importance, in dealing 
With the seventeenth century, of introducing (о their pupils Pepys’ 
Diary; wet, as dt stands, the Diary is of too great an extent. for the 
purpose. This selection has been made in order to meet the difficulty. 


BLACK’S HISTORY PICTURES. 
In special detachable file portfolios. Each set con- 
tains about 75 pictures in black and white. Edited 


by G. H. REED, М.А. Price 2s. each. 
your Early History. Modern Times. 
The Middle Ages. The British Empire. 
The Tudor Period. The Royal Navy. 
T^e Stuart Period. T^e Ancient Worid Empires. 
The Early Georges. 


BLACK'S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Edited by R. J. FiNcH. Containing 79 maps, illus- 
trating British History and World History relating 
thereto. Crown 4to. Price, paper cover, 1з. Ód. 
Limp cloth cover, 2s. 


PEEPS AT 
MEN OF THE OLD 
STONE AGE. 


By JAMES BAIKIE, D.D., F.R.A.S. 


With 12 /ull-Fage illustrations, four of them 
in colour. Price 2s. 6d. net. By post, 2s. 10d. 
A picture of the earliest. developments of human life оп earth 
is presented іп this book simply and vividly, yet consistent. with 
the results of science 


А. & С. BLACK, LTD., 


4, 5, and 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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The Romance of Modern Travel: by N. J. Davidson, 
В.А. 6s. net. 

Daring Deeds of Sea Rovers: by Lieut. E. Keble 
Chatterton, R.N.V.R. 65. net. 

Mr. Charles Gibson displays his great skill in ex- 
position when he writes on Modern Conceptions of 
Electricity, and Mr, N. J. Davidson has a thrilling 
account of foreign lands, embellished by some rare 
photographs. The stories of the Dardanelles and of 
the Sea Rovers are admirably done. Nobody knows 
more about the sea and sailors than Mr. E. Keble 
Chatterton. 

SHELDON PRESS. 
The Dragon's Eye: by F. Brough. 2s. 6d. 
The King’s Legacy : by К. Whitehead. 25. 6d. 
Richenda and the Mystery Girl: by F. O. H. Nash. 2s. 
Meg and the Guides: by Н. B. Davidson. 25. 
The Cromer Street Party : by N. P. Greig. Is. 6d. 
Red Rabbit's Family: by A. Mort. 15. Od. 

Thc Sheldon Press send us a set of low-priced but 
by no means cheap volumes, with stories of first-rate 
quality. “Кей Rabbit's Family’? is а vivid nature 
‘story. 

RapHAEL Tuck AND Sons, Lrp. 
Father Tuck's Annual. ss. net. 
Little People’s Annual. 4s. net. 

There must be thousands of children who look for- 
ward to a gift of one of Raphael Tuck's Annuals. 
This year they will not be disappointed, for the illus- 
trations are of rare charm and the contents as pleasiny 
as ever. 

Warp, Lock AND Co., LTD. 
The All Story Wonder Book. 6s. net. 
The Wonder Book of the Navy. 6s. net. 
Gulliver's Travels. 68, net. 
The Games Captain: Бу C. Chaundler. 55. net. 
Rival Schools at Schooner Bay: by R. А.Н. Good- 
year. 35. 6d. net. 
Follow the Dots, Humpty Dumpty. Is. net. 

The Wonder Books, which always delight bovs and 
‘girls, need little introduction. Ward, Lock have just 
issued two more, “Тһе All Story Wonder Book," full 
of pictures in colour with stories and verses for child- 
ren of all ages. “Тһе Wonder Book of the Navy” 
contains manv illustrations, twelve being in colour. 
“Gulliver's Travels,"' with forty-eight colour plates, is 
an old favourite, and will appeal to many. 

FREDERICK WARNE AND Co., LTD. 
Pleasure Book for Children. 2s. 6d. net. 
Chum, the New Recruit: by M. T. White. 2s. net. 
The African Heir: by S. G. Hedges апа T. Ruete. 
2s. net. 
Yasmin: by W. H. Jul. Is. net. 
Happy Day Books. Merry Days; Jolly Days; Happy 
Davs. 6d. net each. 
Tovfun Books, Play-time; Cherry-time. Is. net each. 
Bonnie Books. Please Do Stories; Happy Toddlers ; 
Rock-a-Bye Tales. ба. net each. 

“The Pleasure Book for Children" will give тапу 
a happy hour to children; the print is clear and the 
price cheap. For those who prefer a complete story 
there are “The African Heir” and ''Yasmin,"' a Tale 
of the Crusades. For the little ones the Bonnie and 
Happy Day Books will appeal. 
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History. 

OUTLINES OF EvRoPEAN HIsToRY, 1789-1922: by 
С. Burrell Smith. (336 pages, 12 maps. 3s. 04. 
Arnold.) 

This is a third edition of a very competent and 
forceful treatise on modern Europe suitable for upper 
forms. The author has little new to sav, and he 
writes in a style which will appeal to most pupils. 
It is a good introduction to the subject. H. C. 
А Juntor History or EvROPE: bv D. K. Gordon. 

(Vol. I, 410-1527 A.D., 130 pages, 2s. ба. Vol. H, 
1527-1927 A.D., 182 pages, 3s. Methuen.) 

These two volumes form a welcome contribution 
to school literature. Written with a woman's 
sympathy for the voung scholar, they make the most 
dificult episodes appear as a staiyhtforward story 
which can be followed by any normal boy or girl. 
The narrative is cleverly woven around outstanding 
figures of each period, and the maps employed are 
to the point. The volumes can be recommended for 
the middle school. H. C. 

Handwork. 

ELEMENTARY CRAFTWORK IN METAL: by А. J Shirley. 
(7s. net. Batsford.) 

This is a very good book indeed, showing as it 
does the development of metalwork on sound and 
interesting lines. It is in respect of design and taste 
that so much metalwork loses value and misses its 
purpose. Mr. Shirley has little to зау about design 
apart from the fact that it is fundamental and that 
it is not merely a matter of added ornament, but 
throughout the book designed is illustrated in the 
working drawings, and is everywhere pointed to and 
hinted at. And indeed what more is there that can 
be done, except to study examples acknowledged to 
be good, and wait for taste and a sense of design to 
develop? 

The book deals with materials and processes briefly. 
and then in detail with a graded course of models 
each complete with working drawings and method 
of procedure. The illustrations are very clear and 
interesting, and the whole book very well produced. 


C. R. L. 


SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR GIRLS: by N. A. Poole. (2s. oč. 
net. University of London Press.) 

As an approach to weaving, embroidery, and book- 

binding this book will fill a useful place. Its scope 15 


(Continued on page 394.) 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


‘DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. G. Montefiore, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education пїау be obtained from the Secretary. 


DECEMBER, 


NOW IN THE 6th EDITION. THE MOST COMPLBTR 
WORK OF ITS KIND, 


CAREER 
FOR OUR SONS 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK TO THE PROFESSIONS, THE 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES, AND COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
Revised throughout by D. W. HUGHES, 
Secretary, Career Advisory Bureau. 

PRICE 5/- NET (By post 3/5). 

"Schoolmasters, to whom parents often appeal for help and 


advice, will &nd this a most valuable reference book.''— 
A. E. H. in the Schoolmaster. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


АЗ USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled and printed 


one side only. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4s. 3d. } Carriage 
960 4% as 8s. ба. paid. 


ANSWER BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Telephone: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 


As the Normal Correspondence College is organised 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


Dept. 1. TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 

Dept. П. MATRICULATION. 

Dept. ІП. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS, 

Dept. VI. LANGUAGES, 


Dept. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 


Dept. IX. ART. 
Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and 


HOME CRAFTS, 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
mination іп which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 
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Key to 


“ Elementary Geometry ” 
| By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


Mr. Durell's "Elementary Gcometry" has quickly estab- 
lished itself as one of the most widely-used elementary text- 
books. The author has now prepared a book containing 
solutions of the riders, hints for solution of the numerical 
exercises, statements of constructions in all cases which are 
not obvious applications of the bookwork, and those answers 
which it was considered advisable to omit from the book 


itself. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A Concise 


History of Great Britain 
By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Prepared in response to requests from teachers who like 
the way in which British History is treated in Mr. Somer- 
vell’s well known “History for British Schools” (four 
volumes, 3s. each), but are unable to make use of the non- 
British parts of that book. The present book contains, with 
some additions and alterations, those portions ой the 
author's “History for British Schools” which deal with 
"British History" in the accepted sense of the words. 


6s. 6d. Or 2 vols. (divided at 1714), 3s. 6d. each. 


Chemistry 


FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 
By W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc. 


SECOND MASTER, KING’S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 
А straightforward text-book carefully designed for the use 
of students. 


“Clearly the product of a practical author and an experi- 
enced teacher, and may be confidently recommended.—Journal 


of Education, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Engines 
By Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade. 


The Royal Institution Christmas Lecture, 1927-8. “It is the 
ideal boy's book. If you care for engines, read this book. If 
you want to know engines, read this book. If you know 
engines and love them, read this book." — The Sphere. 


Fully Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Approach to Teaching 


By Herbert Ward, C.B.E., M.A., 
and Frank Roscoe, M.A. 


"Here at long last is a book which may safely be placed in 
the hands of every teacher,” says Mr. F. F. POTTER, M.A., 
B.Sc. (Director oí Education for Cheshire), in The Teachers' 
World. ° ''*. - No two men are better known and more 
esteemed in the educational world than these... . They form 
an ideal combination of ripe experience, keen critical ob- 
servation, and mature judgment. . . . Even the most experi- 
enced craftsman will read it with pleasure.” 


Price 5s. net. 
— ——ə>O—-- = 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2. 
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elementary, but the exercises have been graded with 
care and should prove interesting to young chi'dren. 
The section on weaving appears to have more point 
than the other two. | C. R. L. 


(1) METAL CRAFT; (2) JEWELLERY CRAFT: Dy F. J. 
Glass. (15. 6d. each. Univ. of London Press.) 
These two further titles in “The Artistic Practical 
Handicraft Series’’ reach the same high standard as 
their predecessors, and deserve as great a measure 
of popularity. There is an impression current that 


metalwork needs rather elaborate apparatus and 
specially equipped rooms. But, whilst there is no 


suggestion that complete equipment is not desirable, 
yet it is surprising how much good work can be done 
in a classroom with more or less home-made tools. 
Mr. Glass makes the technique of metalwork so clear, 
and gives such precise instructions for work, that 
the beginnings of this fascinating and useful craft 
can be made in schools not specially equipped fo- the 
job. C. R. L. 


EXAMPLES OF LETTERING AND DEsiGN: by J. Little- 
johns. (45. net. Pitman.) 

This is quite a useful book of alphabets, particularly 
for the beginner, since it provides not only the form 
of half-a-dozen styles of lettering, but also suggrests 
interesting applications. The recommendation given 
in the introduction to apply the lettering to some 
suitable purpose as soon as possible, is sound. Com- 
parative perfection will arrive all the sooner if the 
student sees some of the possibilities of the craft. 


C. Rik. 


Short Dramatic Sketches 


illustrating 


Scenes from English Authors 
Arranged by PHOSPHOR MALLAM 


Charaeters Price 
M. Е. net 


The Quarrel Scene ' hist . 1 1 ба. 
“Тһе School for Scandal di 
R. Brinsley Sheridan 


4025 Mr. Collins Proposes _... s . 1 2 ба. 
** Pride and Prejudice " Jane Austen 

4026 Lady Catherine is Annoyed  ... — 2 6d. 
** Pride and Prejudice '' Jane Austen 

4027 Mrs. Poyser has her say out ... 2 1 6d. 
“Адат Bede '' George Eliot 

4028 Aunt Clegg quarrels with Mr. Tulliver 2 3 6d. 


“Тһе Mill on the Floss" George Eliot 


The Bank Breaks isi m .. 1 3 6d. 
'' Cranford "' Mrs. Gaskell 


Arranged by AMY M. ROBERTSON 


4033 The Panic. - $ - 5 ба, 
Cranford’ Mrs. СТТН 
Arranged by ROSE E. PARKER 
4512 Topsy and Eva .. $e a poe 9d. 


' Uncle Tom's Cabin "’ Mrs. Stowe 
These Sketches are easily produced and play well 


Full Catalogue upon application. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford have just published two 
volumes in their “Life and Work of the People of 


England'' Series, by Dorothy Hartley and Margaret 
M. Elliot. These two volumes are “The Fourteenth 
Century” and “Тһе Seventeenth Century." 


The Cambridge University Press announce that 
The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VII, edited 
by Dr, S. A. Cook, Professor É. E. Adcock, and Mr. 
M. P. Charlesworth, has just been published. This 
volume, entitled “The Hellenistic Monarchies and the 
Rise of Rome,” marks the transition from the Greek 
to the Roman section of the History. The early’ chap- 
ters deal with the organisation of the three great 
Hellenistic monarchies of Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia, 
and their history is continued down to the Peace of 
Naupactus, in 217 B.c. In Chapter X there begins a 
continuous account of Rome from the foundation of 
the city to the outbreak of the Second Punic War. 
Other events covered by this volume are the appear- 
ance of the Celts in the Mediterranean world and the 
expansion of Carthaginian power which brought Spain 
into the orbit of the world politics. 

Мг, С. B. Harrison, author of “Ап Elizabethan 
Journal,” which Constables have just published, 
is going out to the United States as Frederick Ives 
Carpenter Professor, to do a term’s lecturing at 
Chicago University during the summer session, 1929. 
This is a new professorship specially founded to en- 
able English scholars to take part as regular teachers 
in the Chicago University, and Mr. Harrison is the 
iirst holder of the Chair. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. announce 
that they have nearly ready “Living India," by Savel 
Zimand. Beginning with a survey of Indian history, 
which explains many aspects in the conditions of the 
countrv, Mr. Zimand proceeds to a consideration of 
the problems which India faces :— The conflict between. 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism; child marriage, the 
condition of the Indian masses, the Native States, 
the movement for self-government, and the future of 
British rule in India. 

Messrs. Methuen, the publishers of the ''Arden 
Shakespeare,” have in preparation a similar students’ 
edition of “Тһе Plays and Poems of Christopher 
Marlowe.’ The series is under the general editorship 
of Professor R. H. Case, and for the individual 
volumes the services of such well known Marlowe 
scholars as Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke and Dr. 
F. S. Boas have been secured. 

The same publishers have just added to their series 
of English Classics for school use ''Selections from 
Swift," by W. T. Williams and G. H. Vallins, and 
“Selections from Evelyn's Diary," Бу H. A. Treble. 


| German. 
An Easy GERMAN READER: by S. Tyndall and J. D. 
Ellis Williams. (2s. Bell.) 

Ten pleasantlv-told stories, adapted from Ludwig 
Bechstein, with a full vocabulary. А book whose 
claims to consideration may be overlooked on account 
of the (as it strikes us) unfortunate Пе, which only 
too often means that the contents are equally easy 
and dull. J. S. H. 
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CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 
ARITHMETIC ALGEBRA GEOMETRY 
Part I Part I Part I 
Crown буо. Is 9d each. With Answers, 2s each. 


This series has been designed to meet the needs of pupils in the newly organised Modern Schools and 
Senior Classes recommended by the Hadow Keport. It will be completed by a second part in each subject. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN. 
Part III. Now Ready. Crown буо. 3s 6d. 


This anthology is intended primarily for readers aged 14 and upwards. Modern poetry is well represented. 
Previously published :—Part I, 1s 6d. Part II, 2s. 


“It is of all-round excellence and in good taste. In its hundred exquisitely printed pages we find nothing we would 
wish away.’’—The Poetry Review on Part II. 

“А volume which children will gladly claim as their own. Its contents, in sections, represent the main types of poetry 
—first, old ballads; secondly, modern ballads and ballad poems; thirdly, short story poems; fourthly, descriptive poems 
and passages; and lastly, lyric poems. Notes, comments, and questions have been avoided on the ground that they 
transform a thing of beauty into a mere text-book. Мг Hain's aim is to let the music and beauty of verse appeal directly 
to the pupil.’’— The Times Educational Supplement on Part П. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


| 
| 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for 

Assistant Masters, Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for 

the coming Term in Public and Private, Secondary and 

Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be glad to hear 
from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


ƏIIAIzIŠIIIIIW",IƏIIIƏIYUIIÇIIƏIIUIII,IçICWIIIIIIITHI 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 

of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 

undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 

who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,” the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/- post free) ; and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected with 
Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Telegrams: * TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone: GERRARD 3272. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, Їр. The Child's Religion: by P. Bovet. 6s. net. 
Experiments with Handwriting: by R. Saudek. FABER AND Gwyer, Lrp. 
18s. net. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: by К. L. Megroz. 15s. net. 
| EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. CINN AND Саш LID: 
Sensim—A Systematic Course in Latin Unseen Trans- parents and Teachers: by M. S. Mason. 85. ба. net. 


lation: by R. D. Wormald, M.A. Book I. 


B. T. BatsForp, LTD. 
Handcraft in Wood and Metal: by J. Hooper and 
A. J. Shirley. 10s. 6d. net. 
Life and Work of the People of England: by D. 
Hartley and M. M. Elliott, B.A. The Fourteenth 


IS. od. 


Century; The Seventeenth Century. Boards, 
4s. 6d. net each; cloth, 5s. 6d. net each. 
A. AND C. B Lack, LTD. 
Visual Nature Series: by Agnes Nightingale. Animals 


of the Zoo. 15. 

British Isles: by R. J. Finch. 15. 6d. 

The British Empire—with Its World Setting : by J. B. 
Reynolds, B.A. 25. 6d. 

The British Isles: by L. W. Lyde, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

A First History of England: by M. W. Keatinge, 
М.А. 2s. 6d. 

BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 
Tyrannies of the School: by C. W. Bailey, M.A. 
. 25. 6d. net. 

The Age of Addison: by A. M. Pagan. 15. 3d. 

English Study Readers. Book V. 2s. od. 

Le Frére de M. Viple: by P. Bourget. 15. 

G. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Maîtres Conteurs: Jean Nesmy: Contes Limousins. 
Is. gd. 

An Introduction to Advanced Heat: by I. B. Hart, 
Ph.D. 7s. 

Arithmetic Practice Tests for Juniors. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

А Bemberidge Fable: by J. Howard Whitehouse. 
2s. net. 

Intermediate Mathematics : by H. J. Larcombe, Ph.D. : 


Algebra. Part r. 1s. 9d. ; with Answers, 2s. 
Arithmetic. Part r. 15. 9d. ; with Answers, 25. 
Geometry. Part 1. 15. gd. ; with Answers, 2s. 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible; arranged by A. Nairne, 


T. R. Glover, and Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls : compiled by A. W. 
Bain. Part 3. 3s. 6d. 

CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

An Elizabethan Journal: by С. B. Harrison. 315. 6d. 
net. 

The Chinese Revolution, 1926-27: by H. Owen Chap- 
man. 12s. net. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, Lrp. 
Ten Songs. od. 
Shanties with Descants. Sets 1 and 2. 
Five Descants to Popular Tunes. 6d. 
Н. Е. W. DEANE AND Sons THE YEAR BOOK PREss. 
The Girls’ School Year Book, 1928. 7s. ба. net. 

J. M. Dent AND Sons, Lrp. 

Parents and the Pre-school Child: by W. E. Blatz, 
M.B., and Н. Мем. Bott, М.А. 65. net. 
Tan yr Enfys—Nifer o Ddramau I Blant: gan D. J. 

Lewis Jenkins. 15. 


6d. each. 


Cervantes—Selections from his Works: by R. Schevill. 
4s. ба, 

Aventures de la Famille Gautier: by J. E. Spink 
and V. Millis. 2s. 6d. 


GeorRGE С. Навкар AND Co., LTD. 

Groundwork in French: by A. W. Green, 
2s. 6d. 

Modern French Verse: 
and J. Baswitz. 3s. 

Children of Ancient Greece: by L. Lamprey. 2s. 

W. HEFFER AND Sons, LTD. 
The Man at the Gate of the World. 35. 6d. net. 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 

How to Enjoy the Starry Sky: by M. Woodward. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Christ and Modern Education: by C. E. Raven, D.D. 
3s. Od. net. 

ALFRED А. КхорЕ, Lrp. 
Essex: by P. H. Reaney, М.А. 4s. net. 
LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Sun, the Stars, and the Universe: by W. M. 
Smart. 12s. Od. net. 

Jungle John: by J. Budden. 2s. 

Practical Measurement as an Introduction to Science : 
by H. R. Charter, М.А. 2s. 6d. 

An Intermediate Commercial Geography: by L. D. 
Stamp, D.Sc. Part 2.—The Economic Geography 
of the Leading Countries. 125. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


B.A. 


selected by L. R. Gleed 


Experimental Science: by W. А. Whitton, M.Sc. 
2s. 6d. 
The Nature of Conduct: by P. M. Symonds. 88. net. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
Test Examinations in Mathematics: by A. S. Pratt, 
M.A. 3s. 


The Great Engineers: by I. B. Hart, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Joun MURRAY. 
Eton and Elsewhere: by M. D. НШ. 125. net. 


The Aeneid of Virgil: translated by F. Richards, M.A. 
155. net. 
Selected Addresses and Essays: by Viscount Haldane. 
6s. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science: editec 
by J. C. Smith. Book III. 3s. 6d. 
CECIL PALMER. 

Gilbert and Sullivan: Ьу L. Bradstock. 7s. ба. net. 
Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 
Book-keeping for Advanced Divisions and Secondary 
Schools: by John Greig. Part 2. 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Correct English : by M. A. Pink, М.А. 

2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman's Year Book and Diary for 1929. 
University TUTORIAL PRESS. 
Arnold: Balder Dead and other Poems: edited by 
G. E. Hollingworth, M.A. Paper, 2s. 3d. ; cloth. 
2s. gd. 


15. 6d. net. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Specially drawn for the EDUCATION OUTLOOK by Marjorie Quennell 


- —- mà эр UDINE NUNG 


| SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


|| THE SEA-GULL AND THE THÁ 
| THE SPHINX FAIRY BUBBLES © ENCHANTED UNCLE ` 
ë By Ruth Young. By Gertrude Vaughan. е Wr Cudptlkn Тезда 


Illustrated by Jenny Mack. Illustrated by Doris Pailthorpe. Illustrated by Doris Pailthorpe. 


Sunday Times.—"' Any nursery would be proud to receive as occupants these three charming books, . They deal with 
nice wholesome children who are not too good to be true, and they all stand up stoutly and properly for such perfectly ` 
reasonable things as a belief in fairies and the encouragement of imagination in the young. The three books are written 
with charm, and the authors were fortunate in finding sympathetic artists to illustrate the adventures of their small heroes 
and heroines and the fairy folk with whom they come in contact." - : 


| Daily Graphic.—'' These three childrén's books not only argue a laudable spirit of audacity, but they are in themselves 
extremely attractive in format, and the illustrations are particularly delicate.” ; l 


Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


HISTORICAL SERIES OF SCHOOL SONGS 


Words by W. G. SLEIGHT, M.A., D.Litt. Music by F. E. LYNE, B.Mus. 


қ No. 1. The Northmen. No. 3. Robin Hood. No. 5. Drake. No. 7. Quebec. 
E | No. 2. Harold. No. 4. Joan of Arc. No. 6. The Pilgrim Fathers. No. 8. London. 
Pianoforte Score, 31d. each. Melody in O.N. and Sol-fa, 2d. each. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOL AND HOME MUSICAL APPRECIATION iN SCHOOLS 


By J. T. BAVIN. 3s. net. By EDWIN A. ADAMS. 64. ‘net. 
( 
т JOYOUS WAYFARERS EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT 
An Account of Some Modern Ideals in Education. Essay in the Philosophy of Education. 
By C. W. BAILEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. net By F. Н. DOUGHTY. 3s. 6d. net. 
DATE CHART OF FRENCH DATE CHART OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY LITERATURE AND HISTORY 
By Р. L. RAWES, М.А. 94. By J. 8. HEBER, B.A. 94. 


23 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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CHRISTMAS RECORDS 


SAINT- The Carnival of Animals 


SAENS Introducing: Introduction; March of 
the Lion; Cocks and Hens ; Wild Asses; 
Tortoises; Elephant; Kangaroos; Aqua- 
rium ; Long-eared Personages ; Aviary ; 
Cuckoo in the Depth of the Wood; 
Pianists; Fossils; Swan, and Finale. 


Complete on Four Records (Nos. 9519 
to 9522 — 4a. ба. each) іп Art Album, 
with Descriptive Notes ... » 26a. 
Played by 
ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE PARIS 
Under the Direction of GEORGES TRUC 


DEBUSSY Ma Мег е l'Oye (Mother Goose) 


Suite for Orchestra. Introducing: Pa- 
vane of the Sleeping Beauty; Hop o' 
My Thumb; Laideronnette, Empress 
of the Pagodas ; Conversations of Beauty 
and the Beast; The Fairy Garden. 


- 
ЕЈ 
° 
i Complete on Three Records (Nos. 9516 
= 
š 
° 
: 
: 


в tats © D 


to 9518 — 4s. 6d. each). Complete 
with Descriptive Leaflet ... 13s. 6d. 
Played by 
WALTER DAMROSCH, Conducting the 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Now on Sale at all Stores and Dealers. 


Complete Catalogue of Columbia ' Neto 
Process’ Records, together with special 
Из? of new Xmas Records, post free— 
COLUMBIA, 102-108 Clerkenwell. Road жЕЖЕЕКЕГЕЕ 
London B.C.! 
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ELECTRIC RECORDING WITHOUT SCRATCH 


Printed Ьу C. F. Носозон & Sox Lr»., Newton Street, London, W.C.2, and Published by Stas Бівсн, Lro., at 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
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